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Art.  I. — Memoirs  of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  his  Ori- 
ginal  Correspondence  i  collected  from  the  i'amHif  Records  at 
Blenheim,  and  other  authentic  sources:  illustrated  with  Por- 
traits, Maps,  and  Military  Finns.     By  William  Coxe,  M.  A. 
F.  it.  S.  F.  S.  A.  Archdeacon  of  Wilts.     Secoud  Edition.  Six 
Vol  times.     8vo. 
TT  is  related  of  Sir  Robert  Walpoie,  that  when  his  son  Horace 
one  day  took  up  an  historical  work  to  read  aloud  to  him,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  Oh,  do  not  read  history,  for  that  /  know  must  be  false.' 
'  He,'  says  his  biographer  Mr.  Coxe,  '  who  had  fathomed  the  se- 
'  crets  of  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  must  have  considered  history 
OS  a  tissue  of  fables,  and  have  smiled  at  the  folly  df  those  writers 
who  affect  to  penetrate  into  state-affairs,  and  trace  all  the  motives 
of  action.'  This  is  somewhat  too  serious  a  comment  upon  a  peevish 
speech.   Walpoie  himself  would  have  acknowledged  after  dinner, 
or  in  a  sunshiny  morning,  that  the  remark  was  more  splenetic 
tl)an  just.     He  was  too  good  a  statesman  not  to  perceive  that  it  is 
only  by  the  study  of  history  statesmen  can  be  formed,  and  that 
though  the  secrets  of  cabinets  can  be  known  to  few,  and  are  not 
always  worth  knowing, — the  causes  of  the  rise  and  progress  and 
decline  of  nations^  the  virtues  by  which  they  have  flourished — 
riie  vices  by  which  they  have  fallen — the  spirit  by  which  revolu- 
tions are  brought  about,  and  the  march  of  human  events  in  which 
what  has  been  is  perpetually  recurring,  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
historian,  and  form  ihc  lessons  by  which  alone  the  science  of  po- 
litics can  be  attained.     Least  of  alt  men  should  Mr.  Coxe  have 
given  his  sanction  to  the  remark,  who,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  two 
Walpoles,  of  the  House  of  Austria,  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons, 
and  more  especially  in  the  present  work,  has  brought  before  the' 
public  so  large  a  mass  of  authentic  and  original  information. 

The  present  work  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  most  unquestion- 
able documents^ — the  papers  at  Blenheim.  'ITiey  consist  of 
Marlborough's  own  letters,  private,  official,  and  diplomatit — a 
correspondence  almost  miparalleled  for  value,  interest,  and  extent 
— of  Godolphin's  letters,  which  are  equal  in  point  of  number  and 
of  interest — of  numerous  letters  from  the  different  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  and  their  chief  ministers — of  the  papers  which  that  ex- 
traordinary woman,  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  left  behind 
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her, — and  of  the  Sunderland  cottection.  From  these,  from  various 
other  mianuscript  collections  which  have  been  opened  to  Mr. 
Coxe,  in  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  present  age,  (properly  called  libe- 
ral in  this  point,)  and  from  the  printed  works,  the  author  has  pro- 
duced the  first  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  Marlborough, 
a  name  which  must  ever  hold  one  of  the  first  places  in  military 
history.  And  now  that  the  character  of  this  illustrious  man  is 
brought  into  open  daylight,  it  is  delightful  to  see,  after  all  the 
Calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  him,  how  nearly  it  is 
without  a  spot. 

The  Churchill  family,  obviously  as  that  name  might  seem  to 
explain  its  English  origin,  is  traced  to  the  Courcils  of  Poitou, 
who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror.  John  Churchill,  the  subject 
of  this  history,  was  bom  at  Ash,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  24th  of 
June  1650.  The  father  and  grandfather  had  been  conspicuous  for 
their  Royalty  in  the  civil  wars,  and  of  course  suffered  in  their  estates : 
that  loyalty,  however,  led  to  the  subsequent  elevation  of  the 
family.  The  father.  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  was  rewarded  with 
certain  oflSces  under  government;  his  daughter,  Arabella,  was  ap- 
pointed maid  of  honour  to  the  Duchess  of  York ;  and  John  was 
made  page  of  honour  to  the  Duke.  He  had  previously  been 
placed  at  St.  Paul's  school,  and  it  has  been  afiirmed,  that  he  ac- 
quired his  first  inclination  for  a  military  life  from  perusing  a  copy 
of  Vegetius  in  the  school  library.  At  a  review  of  the  foot-guards, 
the  Duke  asked  him  what  profession  he  preferred,  and  received 
the  answer  which  he  probably  expected  when  he  put  the  question 
at  such  a  time  ;  the  boy  fell  on  his  knees,  and  asked  for  a  pair  of 
colours  in  one  of  those  fine  regiments.  His  first  essay  in  arms  was 
at  Tangiers.  His  second  campaign  was  in  1672,  during  the  dis- 
graceful alliance  between  England  and  France :  he  then  served 
with  the  English  auxiliaries  under  Monmouth  in  that  army  which 
Louis  XIV.  commanded  nominally  in  person,  but  which  was 
really  directed  by  Turenne  and  Cond6.  In  that  campaign  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Turenne,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
King  of  France,  at  the  head  of  the  army.  And  continuing  till 
1677  to  serve  with  the  French  in  their  war  against  the  Emperor, 
he  acquired  under  Turenne,  and  the  other  distinguished  French 
generals  of  the  age,  that  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  which  was  af- 
terwards so  well  and  so  worthily  employed  in  protecting  Ger- 
many, and  preserving  Europe  from  the  yoke  of  France. 
.  His  person  was  so  remarkably  fine,  that  Turenne  distinguished 
him  by  the  name  of  the  handsome  Englishman,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  did  not  escape  from  the  vices  which  at  that  time  disgraced  the 
EngUsh  court.  In  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  however, 
he  married  Sarah  Jennings,  who  was  ten  years  younger  than  him- 
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self :  she  was  of  a  good  family^  had  been  placed  in  her  twelfth 
year  in  the  Duchess  of  York's  household^  and  had  there  become 
the  favourite  companion  and  chosen  friend  of  the  Princess  Anne, 
Her  figure  and  countenance  were  commanding  and  animated,  in- 
dicating at  once  the  character  of  her  mind ;  and  licentious  as 
were  the  manners  of  the  sphere  in  which  she  moved,  her  own 
conduct  was  such  as  to  obtain  respect,  while  her  person  and  ta- 
lents were  objects  of  admiration.  The  attachment  which  Colonel 
Churchill  formed  for  this  lady,  redeemed  him  at  once  from  all 
licentious  courses ;  it  was  equally  permanent  and  strong ;  and 
into  whatever  faults  this  celebrated  woman  may  have  been  hurried 
by  the  vehemence  of  an  ardent  mind,  certain  it  is  that  she  pos- 
sessed his  full  esteem  and  confidence,  as  well  as  his  undivided 
love,  and  that  she  deserved  to  be  the  wife  of  Marlborough. 

During  the  latter  years  of  Charles  II.,  Colonel  Churchill  was 
confidentially  employed  by  the  Duke  of  York,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  few  persons  who  escaped  with  that  prince  from  the  mi- 
serable wreck  of  the  Gloucester  yacht  in  Yarmouth  Roads.  In 
1683,  he  was  created  Baron  Churchill  of  Ay  mouth  in  Scotland  j 
and  upon  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Anne,  his  wife  was,  at  the 
Princess's  earnest  desire,  made  lady  of  Her  Royal  Highness's 
bedchamber.  Upon  the  accession  of  James  he  was  raised  to  the 
English  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Churchill  of  Sandridge,  in 
the  county  of  Hertford ;  and  during  Monmouth's  insurrection, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  Churchill  had 
saved  Monmouth's  life  at  the  siege  of  Maestricht;  and  was  now 
summoned  to  acknowledge  him  as  king  of  England.  By  his  dis- 
positions, this  unhappy  and  misguided  man  was  compelled  to  risk 
an  action ;  and  by  his  vigilance  the  royal  army  was  saved  from  a 
surprise.  But  his  favour  with  James  ceased  after  this  time.  Upon 
the  great  question  by  which  the  country  was  disturbed,  his  opi- 
nions were  those  of  a  wise  and  good  man.  He  had  considered  the 
conduct  of  the  whigs  in  Charles's  reign  toward  the  Duke  of  York 
as  disrespectful,  unjust  and  unconstitutional.  ^  Though  I  have  an 
aA'ersion  to  popery,'  he  observed,  *  yet  am  I  no  less  averse  to 
persecution  for  conscience  sake.  I  deem  it  the  highest  act  of  in- 
justice to  set  any  one  aside  from  his  inheritance,  upon  bare  sup- 
positions of  intentional  evils,  and  when  nothing  that  is  actual  ap- 
pears to  preclude  him  from  the  exercise  of  his  just  rights.'  After 
the  accession  of  James,  however,  he  declared  to  Lord  Galway, 
that  if  the  king  should  attempt  to  change  the  religion  and  consti- 
tution of  the  country,  he  would  quit  his  service.  That  intention 
was  unequivocally  manifested;  and  Lord  Churchill  was  among  the 
first  who  made  overtures  to  the  Prince  of  Orange :  but  he  dis- 
charged his  duty  as  a  faithful  friend  and  subject  by  telling  the- 
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King  what  the  feelings  of  the  people  were  respecting  his  conduct, 
and  warning  him  of  the  consequences  which  were  likely  to  ensue. 

At  the  Revolution,  Lord  Churchill  was  one  of  those  peers  who 
voted  for  a  Regency.  In  such  times  the  wisest  statesman  can 
rely  little  upon  his  own  foresight,  and  must  sometimes  alter  his 
course,  as  the  physician  is  compelled,  by  the  symptoms  which  he 
discovers  to-day,  t6  depart  from  the  plan  of  treatment  which  he 
had  yesterday  prescribed.  When  there  appeared  no  alternative 
but  to  recall  James,  or  confer  the  crown  on  William,  he  absented 
himself  from  the  discussion,  and  submitted,  as  ^as  his  duty,  to 
the  decision.  On  this  occasion  Lady  Churchill  used  her  influence 
with  the  Princess  Anne,  in  persuading  her  to  let  her  own  suc- 
cession be  postponed  in  favour  of  her  sister.  Soon  afterwards 
Lord  Churchill  was  made  Earl  of  Marlborough,  a  title  which 
seems  to  have  been  chosen  because  of  a  family  connection  with 
the  last  earls  of  that  name.  He  served  during  a  short  campaign 
in  the  Low  Conntries,  under  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  who  declared 
that  in  a  single  battle  he  manifested  greater  talents  than  generals 
of  longer  experience  had  shewn  in  many  years.  It  is  believed  that 
he  refused  to  serve  in  Ireland,  when  his  former  sovereign  and  bene- 
factor was  in  that  country  ;  but  as  soon  as  James  had  retired  to 
France,  he  offered  his  services  to  reduce  Cork  and  Kinsale,  and 
effected  the  object  with  such  skill  and  celerity,  that  William  said 
of  him,  he  knew  no  man  equally  fit  for  command^  who  had  served 
so  few  campaigns. 

There  is  now  proof  before  the  public,  that  Marlborough  was 
in  correspondence  at  that  time  with  the  exiled  King;  had  ex« 
pressed  contrition  for  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, engaged  to  make  amends  by  his  future  conduct,  and  ob- 
tained a  promise  of  pardon  for  himself,  his  lady,  his  friend  Go- 
dolphin,  and  some  others.  Actions  which  cannot  be  justified  may 
often  be  extenuated,  if  we  give  but  a  just  consideration  to  the 
circumstances  and  the  spirit  of  the  times.  In  all  great  revolutions, 
the  foundations  not  of  government  alone,  but  of  morality  also  are 
shaken.  There  is  so  much  villainy  and  falsehood  at  the  com- 
mencement, (for  they  who  aim  at  revolutionizing  a  country  scruple 
at  no  arts,  however  base,  and  at  no  crimes,  however  atrocious,) 
and  so  much  wickedness  of  every  kind  in  the  progress,  that  from 
seeing  right  and  wrong  habitually  confounded,  men  insensibly 
adapt  their  principles  to  the  season,  and  self-preservation  and  self- 
advancement  become  the  only  rule  of  conduct.  This  was  exem- 
plified in  the  state  of  England  during  the  interval  between  the 
restoration  and  Revolution;  the  standard  of  general  morality  was 
never  at  any  other  time  so  low.  The  persons  who  figured  in 
public  life  had  grown  up  in  an  age  of  anarchy,  and  there  were  few 
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among  iheni  who  made  any  pretensions  either  to  public  or  private 
virtue.  Marlborough  was  far  superior  in  both  to  his  contempo- 
raries, but  he  was  yet  young  in  state-afTairs ;  and  when  a  well- 
rooted  attachment  to  the  laws  and  religion  of  his  country  led  him 
to  concur  in  inviting  over  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  strong  mea- 
sure of  deposing  the  sovereign  was  not  contemplated  by  him,  as 
the  necessary,  or  even  as  the  possible  consequence. — '  I  do  so- 
lemnly protest,'  says  his  wife,  in  llie  account  of  her  own  conduct, 
speaking  of  William's  accession,  '  that  if  there  be  truth  in  any 
mortal,  I  was  so  very  simple  a  creature,  that  1  never  once  dreamt 
of  his  being  King.  I  imagined  that  the  Prince  of  Orange's  sole 
design  was  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  own  country,  by  oblig- 
ing King  James  to  keep  the  laws  of  ours ;  and  that  he  would  go 
back  as  soon  as  he  had  made  us  all  happy :  that  there  was  no 
sort  of  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  this  design  j  and  that  to  do 
so  much  good  would  be  a  greater  pleasure  to  him  than  lo  be 
king  of  any  country  upon  earth.'  lu  saying  this,  the  Duchess 
had  no  intention  of  offering  any  apology  for  herself,  still  less  for 
her  husband.  Want  of  sincerity  was  not  among  her  faults — for 
she  was  of  a  frank  and  honourable  nature — and  as  it  is  certain 
that  Marlborough  reposed  in  her  the  most  entire  confidence,  and 
even,  on  great  political  occasions,  sometimes  submitted  his  own 
better  judgment  to  hers,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  from  this  pas- 
sage, that  his  views  in  inviting  William  went  no  farther  than  arc 
there  stated.  The  motives  which  may  have  induced  him  to  cor- 
respond with  the  exiled  King  are  briefly  indicated  by  Mr.  Coxe. 
He  was  personally  attached  to  James — a  prince  who,  with  all 
his  grievous  faults,  was  not  without  some  redeeming  virtues.  He 
was  displeased  by  the  measures  of  William  in  favour  of  the  dis- 
senters— measures  which  he  believed  injurious  to  the  welfare  of 
that  church,  the  preservation  of  which  had  been  the  immediate 
cause  and  object  of  the  Revolution.  Something  too  is  ascribed 
to  the  cold  and  repulsive  manners  of  the  new  King,  and  to  his 
imprudent  predilection  for  foreigners.  But  undtmbtedly  what 
chiefly  influenced  him  was  a  distrust  of  the  stability  of  the  new 
government,  which  made  him  provide  means  for  his  security  in 
case  of  a  restoration.  So  James  himself  understood  it ;  '  ihey 
were  to  be  pardoned  and  in  security,'  he  says,  '  in  case  the  King 
relumed,  and  yet  suffer  nothing  in  the  interim,  nor  to  give  any 
other  proofs  of  their  sincerity  than  bare  words  and  empty  pro- 
mises.' This  conduct  cannot  be  justified  ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  on  both  sides  Nlarlborough  saw  much  to  dis- 
content him ;  and  that  though  in  certain  states  of  public  feeling, 
a  desire  of  martyrdom  is  the  strongest  of  all  ambitions,  and  pfr- 
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haps  that  which  is  most  easily  excited,  men  will  never  sacrifice 
themselves  for  a  cause  which  they  only  half  approve. 

The  Mo^ul  Sultan  Acbar  bore  this  inscription  upon  one  of 
his  sealsy  'I  never  knew  a  man  lost  upon  a  straight  road.'  It 
had  been  well  for  Marlborough's  reputation,  and  for  his  happi- 
ness, if  that  saying  had  been  taught  him  in  his  youth ;  for  by  the 
crooked  policy  which  he  pursued,  he  brought  upon  himself  greater 
dangers  than  those  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  avert.  He  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  upon  an  accusation  brought  by  one 
Young,  a  villain  who,  having  forged  letters  with  such  skill  that 
Marlborough  said  he  himself  should  have  been  deceived  by  the 
imitation,  hid  them  in  a  flower-pot  at  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's. 
The  place  was  searched  upon  his  information,  and  the  evidence 
which  was  then  discovered,  appeared  at  first  to  be  conclusive 
against  the  persons  whose  lives  this  wretch  intended  to  sacrifice. 
The  forgery  was  detected,  but  Marlborough  w^as  dismissed  from 
his  employments.  His  name  w^as  erased  from  the  list  of  privy- 
counsellors,  and  he  was  detained  some  time  after  the  falsehood 
of  the  accusation  against  him  had  been  proved.  Undoubtedly 
William  was  apprized  of  his  correspondence  with  the  exiled  King. 
Marlborough  had  the  consciousness  of  innocence  to  support  him, 
as  to  the  specific  fact  of  whiph  he  was  accused ;.  but  he  must  have 
felt  very  differently,  when  Sir  John  Fen  wick,  in  the  hope  of  saving 
his  own  life,  charged  him  with  having  accepted  a  pardon  from 
James,  and  undertaken  to  secure  the  army  for  his  service.  Fen- 
wick  had  good  reason  to  believe  the  charge,  bat  he  had  no  means 
of  proving  it,  his  information  resting  only  upon  the  indirect  com- 
munications of  certain  French  agents,  who  told  him  all  they  knew, 
and  probably  passed  upon  him  their  hopes  and  conjectures  for 
facts.  On  this  occasion  Mordaunt,  then  Lord  Monmouth,  after- 
wards the  famous  Earl  of  Peterborough,  acted  with  peculiar  in- 
famy ;  he  supplied  Fenwick  with  written  directions  how  to  con- 
duct his  defence  so  as  to  implicate  the  persons  whom  he  had 
accused ;  and  yet  when  Fenwick  did  not  think  proper  to  follow 
these  directions,  this  most  inconsistent  man  voted  for  the  attainder 
against  him.  The  charge  could  not  be  substantiated,  and  Fenwick 
died  with  the  shame  of  having  betrayed  the  cause  for  which  he 
suffered. 

Magnanimity  was  William's  characteristic  virtue — and  in  that 
how  many  virtues  are  included !  he  knew  how  far  Marlborough 
had  gone,  and  could  make  allowance  for  the  motives  which  in- 
duced him  to  play  a  double  part.  And  though  he  had  prejudices 
against  him  arising  from  court-quarrels  and  the  jealousies  be- 
tween the  Queen  and  her  sister,  he  was  nevertheless  sagacious 
enough  to  perceive,  and  just  enough  to  acknowledge,  his  extraor- 
dinary 
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dinary  capacity.  He  frequently  expressed  his  concern  that  he 
could  not  employ  a  nobleman  who  was  equally  distinguished  for 
political  and  military  talents.  ^  Other  generals/  he  said,  *  found 
every  thing  impracticable  which  was  proposed  to  them;  but  Marl- 
borough appeared  never  to  discover  a  difficulty.'  At  length  he  ap- 
pointed him  governor  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester;  and  with  a 
gracefulness  of  compHment  which  has  iseldom  been  exceeded, 
when  he  delivered  the  Prince  into  his  care,  said,  *  Teach  him  to 
be  like  yourself,  and  he  will  not  want  accomplishments.' 

When  the  ungenerous  usage  which  William  had  experienced 
from  Parliament  led  him,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  to  deter- 
mine upon  renouncing  a  throne  w  here  his  best  intentions  were 
thwarted  by  a  party-spirit  which  has  from  that  day  been  the  worst 
evil  and  the  peculiar  disgrace  of  England,  Marlborough  was  one  of 
the  few  persons  to  whom  he  imparted  his  design.     And  when, 
after  the  accession  of  Philip  V.  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  William 
prepared  for  war,  he  appointed  Marlborough  to  command  the 
forces  in  the  Netherlands,  and  to  negociate  the  treaties  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  Grand  Alliance.     This  was  an  arduous  task :  he 
had  to  reconcile  jarring  interests,  to  allay  or  at  least  suspend  in- 
veterate enmities,  to  moderate  extravagant  pretensions,  and  to 
conciliate  impracticable  young  sovereigns,  in  whom  will  and  pas- 
sion were  paramount,  and  obstinate  ministers  who  had  grown  oW 
in  imbecility  and  error.     In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  both 
William  and  the  Dutch  government  urged  him,  in  his  treaty  wdth 
the  Eniperor,  to  fix  the  number  of  troops  which  England  should 
supply,  without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  Parliament.     On  this 
point  Marlborough  stood  firm ;  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
English  ministers  he  says,  '  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  if  the  King 
should  be  prevailed  upon  to  settle  this  by  his  own  authority,  we 
shall  never  see  a  quiet  day  more  in  England,  and  consequently 
not  only  ruin  ourselves,  but  also  undo  the  liberties  of  Europe ; 
for  if  the  King  and  parliament  begin  with  a  dispute,  France  will 
give  what  laws  she  pleases.*  And  to  Godolphin  he  says  that,  if 
the  cabinet  should  be  induced  to  take  this  step,  and  send  out  or- 
ders Ao  him,  'I  am  so  persuaded  that  the  doing  of  this  by  His 
Majesty's  authority  would  prove  fatal  to  himself  and  the  king- 
dom, that  I  should  desire  to  be  recalled  :  for^  before  God,  I  will 
die  sooner  than  do  so  fatal  a  thing.'     These  representations  had 
the  effect  of  dissuading  the  King  from  an  intention  which  seems 
to  have  originated  in  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  constitu- 
tion, certainly  not  in  any  desire  of  increasing  his  power  by  uncon- 
stitutional means.     The  last  advice  of  William  to  his  successor 
was,  that  she  should  look  upon  Marlborough  as  the  most  pro- 
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per  person  in  her  dominions  to  lead  her  armies^  and  direct  her 
councils. 

Well  was  it  for  England  and  for  Europe  that  Marlborough, 
owing  to  accidental  circumstances,  possessed  that  influence  over 
the  mind  of  the  new  Sovereign  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled 
by  his  surpassing  talents  :  for  the  exigencies  of  the  time  required 
the  full  exertion  of  such  talents.  William  himself,  great  general 
as  he  was,  had  scarcely  been  able,  with  the  aid  of  all  his  allies, 
to  make  head  against  the  overwhelming  power  of  France:  but 
Spain  was  now  detached  from  the  alliance,  and  ranged  on  the  side 
of  France ;  and  by  virtue  of  that  connection  Louis  XIV.  had  ob- 
tained complete  possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  (which 
had  been  the  bulwark  of  Holland,)  for  all  purposes  of  offen- 
sive war.  Bavaria  also  was  become  the  ally  of  the  French, 
whose  arms,  by  this  connection,  were  at  once  introduced  into  the 
heart  of  the  empire.  The  power  of  France  exceeded  all  pre- 
cedent in  modem  history.  The  French  are  eminently  a  military, 
people ;  their  education,  their  habits  of  mind  and  of  body,  their 
universal  cleverness,  their  vivacity,  their  buoyant  spirit,  the 
hardness  and  the  lightness  of  their  character,  their  virtues  and 
their  vices,  lit  them  above  all  others  for  a  military  life :  and  half 
a  century  had  brought  their  armies  to  the  highest  state  of  dis- 
cipline, under  officers  alike  characterized  by  the  love  and  know- 
ledge of  their  profession.  The  kingdom  had  also  the  advantage 
of  a  firm  government,  under  a  sovereign  of  no  common  talents, 
who,  more  than  any  other  of  the  European  kings,  possessed  the 
unbounded  affection  of  his  subjects,  because  his  character  was 
completely  suited  to  that  of  the  people  whom  he  governed.  There 
was  no  vacillation  in  his  councils ;  whoever  might  be  minister,  the 
same  system  was  steadily  pursued ;  a  system  of  aggrandizement, 
which  disregarded  all  treaties,  all  obligations  moral  and  religious, 
and  against  which  there  could  be  no  security  ;  that  system  during 
the  whole  of  his  long  reign,  the  longest  in  the  annals  of  Europe, 
he  had  pursued  without  intermission  and  without  remorse. 

.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  Louis  to  effect  the  subjugation  of 
Europe,  had  not  this  country  opposed.  But  the  situation  of 
England  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  unfavourable  as  that  of  his 
own  kingdom  was  advantageous,  in*  all  those  points  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  contemplate  as  constituting  the  essential 
strength  of  states.  A  woman  was  at  the  head  of  a  feeble  govern- 
ment, a  factious  legislature  and  a  divided  nation.  Her  talents 
were  of  the  common  standard ;  there  was  little  in  her  personal 
character  which  deserved  respect,  but  few  persons  have  ever  been 
more  largely  entitled  to  compassion.  The  rank  in  which  she  was 
bom  placed  her  in  an  unhappy  aituation,  wherein  the  path  of 
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duty  was  not  plain.  The  Btrongest  intellect  and  the  purest  mind 
might  have  hesitated  how  to  act,  between  a  sense  of  what  was 
due  on  the  one  hand  to  the  king  her  father,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  rehgion  of  her  coimtry,  in  which  she  had  been  so  carefully 
brought  up,  that  neither  her  father's  example,  nor  the  perversion 
of  her  mother  had,  in  the  slightest  degree,  shaken  her  attachment 
to  the  principles  of  the  English  Church.  Her  part  was  taken, 
not  with  deliberation,  but  in  a  time  of  confusion,  alarm  and  fear : 
in  that  crisis  she  preferred  her  public  to  her  private  duty,  and  her 
own  heart  ever  afterwards  punished  her  for  the  sacrifice  of  a 
natural  and  sure  feeling  to  a  doublful  obligation.  When  the  king 
heard  that  she  also  had  deserted  him,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  ex- 
claimed, God  help  me!  even  my  own  children  have  forsaken 
me  !  ^niie  must  have  called  to  mind  this  exclamation  with  a 
bitterness  at  least  equal  to  that  in  which  it  was  uttered,  when, 
after  having  borae  eight  immature  births,  and  nine  living  children, 
she  saw  the  last  of  tliem  expire,  when  he  was  the  acknowledged 
heir  to  the  crown,  and  when  the  promise  of  his  virtues  and  talents 
might  have  satisfied  the  wisest  desires  and  the  most  ambitious 
hopes.  '  She  attended  on  him,'  says  Burnet,  '  during  his  sick- 
ness, with  great  tenderness,  but  with  a  grave  composedness  that 
amazed  all  who  saw  it ;  she  bore  his  death  with  a  resignation  and 
piety  that  were  indeed  very  singular.'  It  might  have  occurred  to 
tile  bishop  that  this  composedness  was  the  demeanour  of  one  who 
submitted  to  the  stroke  as  a  judicial  visitation,  and  in  her  inward 
eoul  acknowledged  how  fitting  it  was  that  she,  who  had  sinned 
against  a  parent,  should  be  punished  in  her  children.  Under  that 
impression  she  corresponded  with  her  father,  and  requested  he 
would  sanction  her  acceptance  of  the  crown  in  the  event  of  Wil- 
liam's death,  declaring  her  readiness  to  restore  it  whenever  it 
should  be  practicable.  James  would  hear  of  no  such  compro- 
mise.— If  he  had  survived  William,  Anne  would  have  had  a  se- 
cond conflict  with  herself,  more  painful  than  the  first.  His 
decease  placed  her  in  a  different  situation.  She  could  have  no 
personal  affection  for  her  brother,  and  it  appears  that  she  had 

■  been  so  far  imposed  upon  by  the  impudent  story  of  the  warming- 
pan  as  to  doubt  iiis  birth, — though  not  to  disbelieve  it. 

Louis,  who  knew  of  her  correspondence  with  her  father,  could 

k  not  have  supposed  that  she  should,  in  any  degree,  be  the  dupe  of 
ao  gross  a  falsehood.  He  reckoned  the  Queen's  conscience  among 
his  allies ;  and  he  was  statesman  enough  to  understand  that  public 
measures  depend  more  upon  the  personal  disposition  of  the  gover- 
nors, than  upon  any  principle  of  policy,  or  any  other  causes  what- 
soever. He  had  not  yet  learnt  to  fear  the  English  armies,  and  pro- 
bably thought  that  in  losing  William  they  had  lost  tlieir  gieatest 

strength. 
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strength.  The  English  councfls  he  had  a  right  to  despise,— ^tic- 
tuation  perpetuelle  dans  la  conduite  d^ AtipUterrCy  was  the  indig- 
nant exclamation  of  De  Witt.  Unanimity  m  a  nation  was  regarded 
by  him  as  of  such  importance,  that,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  it, 
he  had  stained  his  history  by  a  most  inhuman  and  wholesale  per- 
secution :  it  is  likely,  therefore,  that  he  calculated  the  religious 
animosities  which  prevailed  among  the  English,  at  more  than  they 
were  worth  in  his  favour.  With  the  strength  of  the  Jacobites  he 
was  perfectly  acquainted,  and  he  knew  the  price  of  a  patriot. 
Every  thing  in  the  comparison  seemed  to  ensure  the  success  of 
France  in  the  approaching  contest,  for  he  was  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  spirit  and  the  resources  of  England. 

The  hopes  which  he  entertained  from  the  disposition  of  the 
queen  were  frustrated  by  the  ascendancy  of  the  Countess  of 
Marlborough.  The  intimacy  between  them,  which  had  com- 
menced in  early  youth,  had  ripened  into  a  romantic  friendship,  in 
which  rank  on  the  one  side,  -and  talents  on  the  other,  estab- 
lished something  like  equality.  The  happiness  of  the  countess 
was  not  increased  by  the  power  of  which  she  found  herself  pos- 
sessed upon  the  queen's  accession ;  her  influence,  however,  at  this 
time  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  accidents  in  Elnglish  history. 
The  garter  was  given  to  her  husband,  he  was  appointed  captain- 
general  of  the  forces  at  home  and  abroad,  and  at  his  instance 
Godolphin  was  made  lord  high  treasurer — a  statesman  worthy 
to  be  his  colleague.  The  only  son  of  Godolphin  had  married 
Marlborough's  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Henrietta.  Lady  Anne, 
the  second,  was  married  to  Lord  Spencer,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland. Marlborough  and  Godolphin  were  both  Tories,  but 
more  than  any  men  of  their  generation  free  from  the  narrowness 
and  asperity  of  party-spirit ;  for  they  were  both  men  of  sound 
judgement,  as  well  as  mature  years  and  political  experience, 
upright  principles,  and  true  English  feeling.  The  ministry  was 
formed  by  the  queen,  without  their  interference ;  she  consulted 
her  private  inclinations  and  antipathies,  and  composed  it  of  the 
most  decided  Tories,  men  who  were  so  intolerant  that,  not  con- 
tented with  filling  all  the  higher  offices  of  the  state  and  the  law, 
they  would  not  have  suffered  a  single  Whig  to  officiate  as  justice 
of  the  peace,  if  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  had  not  interposed 
and  restrained  them.  This  interposition  became  a  cause  of  dis- 
union in  the  ministr},  even  from  its  commencement.  The  queen's 
wide,  Lord  Rochester,  was  at  the  head  of  the  tories ;  his  father, 
in  all  important  respects  the  most  valuable  of  our  English  his- 
torians, is  also  the  model  of  an  English  statesman,  for  the  general 
justness  of  his  views,  and  the  uniform  integrity  of  his  life.  Ro- 
chester bad  neither  inherited  his  moderation  nor  his  wisdom,  nor 

his 


bis  manly  and  decided  character.  When  the  question  of  peace  or 
war  was  now  at  issue,  aiid  it  was  time  for  England  to  come  for- 
ward ill  fulfilment  of  the  alliances  which  William  had  concluded, 
he  and  the  more  violent  Tories  would  have  drawn  back  and  tem- 
porized ;  and  they  proposed  the  miserable  expedient  of  engaging 
in  the  contest  only  as  auxiliaries,  not  as  a  principal.  This  paltry 
policy  was  combated  and  exposed  by  Marlborough,  and  the  bet- 
ter genius  of  England  for  that  time  prevailed;  but  a  schism  was 
thus  occasioned  in  the  party,  and  a  coldness  followed  between 
Itochester  and  Marlborough,  who,  till  tliat  time, had  been  friends, 
and  Rochester  became  his  secret  opponent  first,  and  ultimately  his 
open  enemy. 

But  Marlborough  had  a  nearer  disquietude.  His  wife  had 
long  been  inclined  to  favour  the  Whigs,  and  from  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter  with  Lord  Spencer,  that  inclination  had  increased, 
till  it  became  a  strong  and  decided  preference.  If  fortune  had 
placed  her  ui  the  situation  of  her  royal  mistress  she  would  have 
made  a  queen  like  Elizabeth,  or  the  Husaian  Catharine,  without 
thepersonal  weakness  of  the  one,  or  the  vices  of  the  other;  her  cha- 
racter was  of  the  same  stamp,  commanding  and  imperious.  The 
political  sphere  in  which  she  was  placed  made  her,  of  necessity, 
interested  in  political  affairs ;  the  wife  of  Marlborough  and  the  fa- 
vourite of  Queen  Anne  could  see,  or  hear,  or  think  of  little  else;  her 
talents  qualified  her  to  take  a  part,  but  unhappily  she  was  unable 
to  act  with  moderation,  for  her  temper  was  warm,  as  well  as  frank 
and  generous.  During  William's  life  all  difference  between  her- 
self and  the  queen,  upon  political  opinions,  was  suspended  by 
their  common  disUke  to  the  king :  but  upon  June's  accession,  a 
dispathy  immediately  began,  which,  though  only  perceptible  at 
first  in  the  point  of  differenceiinsensibty  extended,  till  it  leavened 
the  whole  feelings  of  both,  and  converted  old  fiiendship  into  in- 
veterate ill  will.  Such  a  woman  could  not  withhold  from  interfer- 
ing when  her  interference  might  well  have  been  spared  :  her  hus- 
band's interest  and  welfare  and  glory  were  now  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  refrain  from  suggestmg  measures  which,  in  her  judgment, 
seemed  essential  to  his  success.  Obedience  was  tlie  only  virtue 
in  which  she  was  deficient : — perhaps  the  fault  was  in  Marlbo- 
rough himself,  who  loved  her  too  fondly  to  exact  submission, 
when  he  failed  to  persuade  her  that  she  was  acting  from  mistaken 
«ews.  The  family  connection  with  Godolphin  gave  her  greater 
means  of  interfering  than  she  would  otherwise  have  possessed  : 
in  this  respect,  therefore,  it  was  unfortunate.  One  of  her  first 
letters  to  that  statesman  after  the  formation  of  the  new  ministry, 
riiews  both  her  judgment  and  her  disposition  in  a  favourable 

light. 
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light.  '  If  I  had  power  to  dispose  of  places/  said  she, '  the  first 
rule  should  be,  to  have  those  that  were  proper  for  die  business  : 
the  next,  those  that  had  deserved  upon  any  occasion ;  and,  when- 
ever there  was  room  without  hurting  the  public,  I  diink  one 
would,  with  pleasure,  give  employments  to  those  who  were  in  so 
unhappy  a  condition  as  to  want  them/ 

In  May  1702,  Marlborough,  who  had  been  appohited  Ambas- 
sador-extraordinary to  the  United  States,  embarked  from  Margate 
to  take  the  command.  He  parted  from  the  countess  at  the  water- 
side, and  in  a  hasty  note  which  he  wrote  to  her  from  the  ship,  he 
says  it  was  impossible  to  express  with  what  a  heavy  heart.  He 
would  have  given  his  life  to  come  back,  he  said,  though  he 
durst  not,  knowing  his  own  weakness,  and  that  he  could  not  have 
concealed  it ;  and  he  told  her,  that  for  a  long  time  he  stood  upon 
the  deck  looking  toward  the  cliffs  through  a  glass,  in  hopes  of 
having  one  sight  more  of  her.  All  his  influence  had  been  used 
to  obtain  the  chief  command  for  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  for, 
when  the  good  of  the  general  cause  was  concerned,  never  was 
any  man  more  perfectly  indifferent  to  his  individual  interests. 
The  Dutch  could  not  be  induced  to  consent ;  they  had  little  con- 
fidence in  the  talents  of  the  Prince,  and,  what  perhaps  weighed 
more  with  them,  they  thought  he  would  not  submit  to  the  con- 
troul  of  the  field-deputies  whom  they  sent  to  the  army  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  and  regulating  the  conduct  of  their  gene- 
rals. This  post  was  also  desired  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  for 
whom  Spain,  to  which  he  laid  claim,  was  a  fitter  scene  of  action ; 
by  the  Duke  of  Zell,  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  by  the  Elector 
of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  I.  There  were  objections  to  all 
these;  and  the  Prince  of  Nassau  Saarbruck  and  the  Earl  of 
Athlone  withdrew  their  pretensions  in  favour  of  Marlborough, 
who  was  accordingly  appointed  Generalissimo,  with  a  salary  of 
.£10,000  a  year. 

The  principal  army  of  the  allies  under  Athlone  was  at  this 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleves,  to  cover  that  part  of  the  frontier 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  and  to  favour  the  Prince  of 
Saarbruck  who,  with  '25,000  men,  was  besieging  Kayserswerth. 
Cohom  had  10,000  men  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  secure 
that  quarter,  and  threaten  the  district  of  Bruges.  On  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  the  Count  de  la  Motte  and  the  Marquis  of  Bedmar 
covered  that  side  against  Cohom.  Marshal  Tallard  was  detached 
from  the  Upper  Rhine  with  13,000  men  to  interrupt  the  siege  of 
Kayserswerth  ;  and  the  powerful  army  of  the  French  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  Marshal  Boufilers  to  assist  him, 
was  assembled  on  the  Meuse,  and  occupied  the  fortresses  in  the 
bishopric  of  Liege,  which  were  of  essential  advantage  to  them.    It 

was 
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was  rightly  supposed  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  would  not  have 
been  sent  to  the  army,  unless  there  had  been  an  expectation  of 
some  signal  success;  and  before  Marlborough  could  arrive  to 
take  the  command,  there  was  a  danger  that  his  operations  w*ould 
be  confined  to  the  defence  of  the  Dutch  frontiers.  Athlone 
threw  112,000  men  into  Maestricht,  and  thus  provided  for  the  se- 
curity of  that  important  town;  but  Ntmegueii  was  without  a 
garrison,  and  even  without  a  single  cannon  mounted  on  the  ram- 
parts  :  the  duke  was  joined  by  Tallard,  and  made  a  sudden  move 
^^inst  it.  It  was  saved  by  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the 
burghers,  and  by  Athlone,  who  entered  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  enemy  had  advanced  within  gunshot  of  the  works.  But  the 
Dutch  wei'e  frightened  at  the  danger  they  had  escaped,  and  would 
now  have  made  self-defence  the  principle  of  their  timid  opera- 
tions. When  Marlborough  arrived  at  the  anny,  it  was  posted 
along  the  Waal  between  Nimeguen  and  Fort  Schenk.  Three 
plans  were  proposed,  one  to  attack  the  French,  who  were  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Meuse  between  Goch  and  Genep;  this  was  at 
once  rejected  on  account  of  the  strength  of  their  position :  the 
second  was  to  advance  up  the  Rhine,  cut  off  the  enemy's  com- 
munication, and  reduce  Kheinberg,  as  the  commencement  of  an 
offensive  system :  the  council  of  war  referred  this  to  the  decision 
of  the  States  ;  and  upon  the  third,  which  was  Marlborough's  sug- 
gestion, that  they  should  move  upon  Brabant,  and  thus  draw  the 
whole  attention  of  the  enemy  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  it  was 
determined,  after  two  consultations,'  to  apply  to  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment for  instructions.  The  proverb,  that  in  the  multitude 
of  counsellors  there  is  safety,  is  not  applicable  to  military  afiairs, 
where  every  thing  depends  upon  decision  and  promptitude.  No 
general  was  ever  more  crippled  in  his  operations  than  Marlbo- 
rough at  this  time.- — The  field-deputies,  men  entirely  ignorant  of 
war.  always  impeded  him  by  their  slow  deliberations,  and  their 
fear  of  responsibility,  and  could  at  any  time  paralyze  his  move- 
ments. Too  many  of  the  generals  regarded  him  with  an  invidious 
feeling ;  Athlone  in  particular,  a  man  cold  and  wary  by  nature, 
rendered  by  age  more  cautious  and  more  phlegmatic  than  by  his 
constitution  and  Dutch  blood,  and  now  soured  by  ill-will.  Ir- 
retrievable time  was  lost,  when  every  day  was  of  value ;  and  to  add 
to  the  enibarrassments  and  vexation  of  the  commander,  points  of 
punctilio  arose  concerning  the  Hanoverian  and  Prussian  allies. 
At  length,  after  the  loss  of  fourteen  precious  days,  the  States  de- 
termined— that  they  would  determine  nothing ;  but  that  the  ge- 
neral officers,  making  the  safety  of  Nimeguen  and  of  the  Rhine 
their  first  object,  should  determine  for  themselves.     They  re- 

H     solved  to  pass  the  Meuse  and  march  to  the  siege  of  Rheinberg. 
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The  reasoa  for  crossing  the  river  was  to  alarm  the  French,  and 
spare  that  part  of  the  country  from  which  they  were  to  draw 
their  subsistence  during  the  siege.  The  plan  was  not  what 
Marlborough  would  have  chosen.  He  knew  that  if  the  enemy 
had  good  intelligence,  they  might  so  act  as  to  compel  the  allies  to 
change  it.  *  If  the  fear  of  Nimeguen  and  the  Rhine/  said  he,  *  had 
not  hindered  us  from  marching  into  Brabant,  they  must  then  have 
had  the  disadvantage  of  governing  themselves  by  our  motions, 
whereas  we  are  now  obliged  to  mind  them.' 

The  plan  thus  hesitatingly  adopted  was  not  pursued,  and  Marl- 
borough was  allowed  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment.  Pointing 
to  the  enemy's  camp,  he  said  exultingly  to  the  Dutch  deputies, 
*  I  shall  soon  deliver  you  from  these  troublesome  neighbours !' 
The  event  justified  his  confidence,  for  no  sooner  had  they  heard 
that  he  had  crossed  the  Meuse  than  they  also  passed  the  river, 
and  hastened,  by  forced  marches,  in  the  direction  of  Teer  and 
Bray.  Marlborough  was  now  assured  that  he  should  draw 
them  entirely  from  the  Meuse,  be  able  to  besiege'  Venloo,  and 
to  subsist  in  their  territory  during  the  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign. In  these  hopes  he  was  not  disappointed,  though  the 
timidity  of  the  deputies  prevented  him  from  attacking  the  enemy 
in  a  position  where,  according  to  the  undeniable  testimony  of 
Berwick,  then  in  the  French  army,  their  defeat  must  have  been 
inevitable.  A  second  time  he  was  prevented  from  attacking  them 
and  obtaining  an  easy  victory,  by  the  tardiness  of  the  allied  troops 
in  executing  his  orders.  The  factious  party  in  England  com- 
plained that  he  had  suffered  the  enemy  to  escape ;  in  this  they 
proceeded  upon  the  half-information  which  they  possessed,  with- 
out any  regard  to  justice,  or  any  feeling  of  generosity ;  but  the 
spirit  of  party  went  farther  than  this,  and  with  its  usual  malignity 
accused  him  of  endeavouring  to  prolong  the  war  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  interest.  Meantime  the  soldiers  did  justice  to  their 
commander,  and  loudly  exclaimed  against  those  by  whom  his 
purposes  and  their  eager  hopes  had  been  frustrated ;  and  Marl- 
borough, while  he  submitted  patiently  to  the  cruel  calumnies  with 
which  he  was  assailed  at  home,  had  some  difficulty  to  silence  the 
discontent  which  the  officers  as  well  as  the  men  expressed  in  his 
favour.  His  movements,  however,  had  been  so  far  successful 
that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  withdrew  from  the  French  army,  lest 
he  should  have  the  mortification  of  witnessing  conquests  which 
there  was  little  hope  of  preventing.  Venloo,  Stevenswaert  and 
Ruremond  were  taken,  notwithstanding  the  tardiness  of  the 
Dutch;  the  campaign  was  concluded  by  the  capture  of  Liege. 
Boufflers  attempted  to  storm  this  city  by  taking  post  under  the 
walls,  but  Marlborough  anticipated  him  by  occupying  the  ground, 

and 
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and  the  French  were  a  third  time  indebted  for  their  safety  to  the 
Dutch  deputies,  always  timid,  and  therefore  always  in  the  wrong. 
They  now  retired  within  their  lines,  and  Marlborough  distributed 
his  troops  into  winter-quarters. 

When  the  campaign  was  closed,  an  accident  occurred  which 
might  have  counterbalanced  all  its  advantages,  and  given  a  fatal 
turn  to  the  .  events  of  the  war.      Leaving  Maestricht  for   the 
Hague,  Marlborough  embarked  on  the  Meuse  with  the  Dutcb 
deputies  and  a  guard  of  five  and  twenty  men.     The  next  day  he 
was  joined  at  Kuremond  by  Cohom,  with  three  score  men  in  a 
larger  boat,  and  fifty  troopers  escorted  them  along  the  banks  of  ^ 
the  river ;  but  in  the  night  the  troopers  lost  their  way,  the  larger 
boat  weiU  on  without  attending  to  its  companion,  and  a  French 
partisan  from  Guelder  who,  with  thirty-five  men,  was  lurking 
among  the  reeds  and  sedges,  seized  the  tow-rope  of  Marlbo- 
rough's boat,  fired  into  it,  boarded  it  and  overpowered  the  guard. 
The  deputies  had  provided  themselves  with  French  passes ;   it 
would    have  been  beneath  Marlborough's  dignity  to  take  the. 
.    same  precaution;  and  he,  was  saved  by  his  own  coolness  and 
the  presence  of  mind  of  an  attendant,  named  Gell,  who  having 
in  his  pocket  a  pass  grafted  to  General  Churchill,  slipt  it  into 
his  hand  unperceived.     Marlborough  presented  it ;  the  darkness^ 
the  confusion,  perhaps  the  ignorance,  perhaps  the  civility  of  the 
Frenchman,  prevented^  a  scrutiny  of  the  passport ;  and  after  pil- 
laging the  boat,  extorting  the  usual  presents,  which  on  this  occa- 
sion were  gladly  given,  and  detaining  the  guard  as  prisoners,  the  • 
partisan  suffered  Marlborough  and  the  deputies  to  proceed. .  He 
rewarded  Gell  for  this  essential  service  with  an  annuity  of  £oO. 
The  alarm  presently  spread  over  the  country.     The  Governor  of 
Venloo  prepared  to  attack  Guelder,  whither  he  supposed  the 
prisoner  had  been  conveyed ;  and  the  States,  who  were  then  as- 
sembled at  the  Hague,  passed  a  vote  by  acclamation  that  all 
their  troops  should  instantly  march  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing 
a  commander,  whose  importance  to  the  common  cause  was  now 
instantaneously  and  instinctively  acknowledged.     The  conduct  of 
the  Dutch  on  this  occasion  was  highly  honourable.     The  com- 
mon people  crowded  to  meet  him  when  he  landed  at  the  Hague, 
all  crying  out  welcome,  and  some  pressing  to  take  him  by  the 
hand,  and  many  men  as  well  as  women  weeping  for  joy  at  his 
escape.     The  pomp  of  a  Roman  triumph  would  have  been  less 
gratifying  to  a  heart  like  Marlborough's  than  this  reception,  for 
he  was  as  quick  in  feeling  kindness  as  he  was  ready  to  bestow  it. 
The  success  of  the  campaign,  inferior  as  it  was  to  what  it  might 
have  been  had  not  the  masterly  spirit  of  the  commander  been 
Gontrouled|,  far  exceeded  the   expectations   and  hopes  of  the 

States. 
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States.  They  deputed  the  Pensionary  Heinsius  to  congratulate 
hiniy  and  the  orator,  in  alluding  to  his  escape,  said  that  no  hope 
would  havQ  been  left  if  France  had  retained  in  bondage  the  man 
whom  they  revered  as  the  instrument  of  Providence  for  securing 
independence  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  world.  Athlone 
himself  made  the  most  honourable  amends  for  his  past  conduct ; 
he  called  him  an  incomparable  general,  and  declared  that  the 
whole  success  was  owing  to  him  alone,  *  since  I  confess,'  said  he, 
*  that  I,  serving  as  second  in  command,  opposed,  in  all  circum- 
stances, his  opinion  and  proposals/  The  queen  immediately  ac- 
quainted his  wife  with  her  intention  of  raising  him  to  a  dukedom. 
This  intelligence,  though  communicated  in  terms  of  the  most 
affectionate  friendship,  gave  no  pleasure  to  the  countess.  That 
extraordinary  woman  was  not  ambitious  of  any  higher  rank; 
'  there  is  no  advantage  in  it,'  she  said,  'but  in  gomg  in  at  a 
door,  and  when  a  rule  is  settled,  I  like  as  well  to  follow  five 
hundred  as  one.'  '  The  title  of  duke,'  she  added, '  was  a  great 
burden  in  a  family  where  there  were  many  sons ;  and  though  she 
had  then  but  one,  she  might  have  more,  and  there  might  be  a 
ffreat  many  in  the  next  generation.'  As  far,  therefore,  as  her 
raclination  might  weigh  with  the  queen  she  declined  the  dignity, 
and  she  earnestly  pressed  her  husband  to  do  the  same;  their 
estate,  she  thought,  was  not  sufficient  to  support  the  title,  and 
she  observed  that  his  elevation  to  that  rank  might  draw  upon  the 
queen  solicitations  which  would  greatly  embarrass  her.  The 
queen,  however,  persisted  in  her  purpose ;  Godolphin  urged  him 
fo  acquiesce,  and  his  friend  the  Pensionary  Heinsius  represented 
to  him  in  strong  terms  the  good  effect  which  it  would  have  with 
the  foreign  princes.  At  any  after-time,  he  said,  such  an  elevation 
might  look  like  the  effect  of  favour,  for  it  was  not  reasonable 
to  expect  that  so  much  success  would  ever  be  obtained  in  any 
other  campaign ; — ^now  it  would  appear,  as  it  was  meant  to  be, 
and  as  it  was,  an  act  of  public  justice,  honourable  to  himself  and 
his  family,  honourable  to  the  queen,  and  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
mon cause.  He  acquiesced  in  these  reasonable  representations, 
and  was  created  Marquis  of  Blandford  and  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
The  queen  conferred  upon  him  at  the  same  time  £5000  out  of 
tiie  post-K>ffice  for  her  own  life,  and  requested  Parliament  to  de- 
vise a  proper  mode  for  settling  this  grant  on  him  and  his  succes- 
sors in  the  title,  but  the  proposal  excited  so  much  opposition 
that,  at  the  duke's  desire,  it  was  withdrawn. 

In  less  than  three  months  after  Marlborough  had  been  rewarded 
with  the  highest  title  that  an  English  subject  can  attain  in  his 
6wn  country,  he  lost  his  only  surviving  son,  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
and  of  the  highest  promise,  moral  and  intellectual.    He  died  at 
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Cambridge,  of  the  small  pox.  It  was  well  for  the  father  that 
duty  soon  recalled  him  to  a  scene  where  he  had  little  leisure  for 
dwelling  on  the  past; — jet  Lord  Blandford  was  soon  to  have 
'  followed  [he  army,  and  served  under  him  in  that  campaign ;  many 
'Circumstancea,  therefore,  with  which  the  recollection  of  his  loss 

•  would  not  otherwise  have  been  associated,  brought  it  to  Marlbo- 
rough's mind,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Godolphin,  touching 
upon  this  with  the  unreserve  of  perfect  friendship,  he  says, '  since 
dt  has  pleased  God  to  take  him,  1  do  wish  from  my  soul  1  could 
think  less  of  him.' 

The  mihtary  opei^tions  had  not  been  entirely  suspended  during 
Ae  winter.     Rheinberg  had  been  reduced,  and  Guelder  block- 

'.aded, — the  capture  of  this  latter  place  would  clear  Spanish  Guel- 

,derland  from  the  enemy;  but  the  French,  in  whose  coiyicils  there 
was  unity  of  will  and  of  purpose,  had  concerted  their  plans  with 
a  decision  which  Marlborough  vainly  endeavoured  to  infuse  into 

.the  allies.  Never  wanting  in  alacrity,  nor  in  vigour  when  the  glory 
of  their  conutry  is  concerned,  {however  mistaken  they  may  be 
as  to  its  true  interests,  or  indifferent  to  the  justice  of  its  cause,) 
they  had  made  great  efforts  for  strengthening  their  armies,  and 
concerted  a  plan  of  wide  and  well-arranged  operations.     Villeroy 

-was  to  act  on  the  offensive  in  the  Low  Countries,  reduce  the 
places  on  the  Meuse,  and  threaten  the  Dutch  ;  the  united  troops 
of  France  and  Savoy  were  to  penetrate  from  Italy  into  Germany 
through  the  Tyrol,  and  another  army  was  to  make  its  way  from 

■the  Upper  Rhine  through  the  Black  Forest,  meet  the  Italian 
force,  form  a  junction  with  the  Bavarians,  and  march  upon  Vienna, 
where  it  was  supposed  they  might  dictate  their  own  terms  to  the 

•  emperor;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  insurgents  in  Hungary  were 
■acting  in  their  favour,  and  on  the  other,  it  was  believed  that  the 
'maritime  powers  would  be  occupied  by  Villeroy,  and  wholly  in- 
icapable  of  making  any  movements  for  his  relief.  The  liberties 
I  of  Europe  were  never  in  greater  danger,  and  Marlborough  was 
ithe  only  person  who  could  have  preserved  them.  It  is  awful  to 
-reflect  how  much  may  sometimes  depend  upon  a  single  life. 

But  Marlborough's  operations  were  again  shackled  by  the 
States.  They  insisted  upon  besieging  Bonn,  in  the  vain  opinion 
that  the  Elector  would  capitulate  rather  than  expose  that  fine 
■town  to  destruction.  It  was  against  his  judgment;  but  when 
-preparations  had  been  made,  and  the  intention  had  become  so 
public  that  to  desist  from  it  would  have  beeu  adding  loss  of  re- 
putation to  loss  of  time,  Cohom,  who  should  have  taught  engi- 
neering instead  of  practising  it,  would  have  delayed  the  siege  (ill 
theendof  the  year,  if  Marlborough  had  not  insisted  upon  proceed- 
ing.    He  knew  that  it  was  better  resolutely  to  pursue  a  plan 
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which  had  not  been  wisely  chosen,  than  to  betray  infiniuty  of 
mind  by  change  of  purpose.  So  ibe  siege  was  pushed  with  vi- 
gour; and  when  it  had  succeeded,  he  directed  his  thoughts  to 
what  he  called  the  great  design,  which  was  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  heart  of  Brabaut  and  West  Flanders.  The  French  lines  es* 
tended  from  Antwerp  to  the  Mehaigne,  a  small  river  which  falls 
iuto  the  Meuse  a  little  above  Huy,  and  they  had  another  series  of 
fortifications  stretching  from  Antwerp  towards  Ostend ;  for  the 
protection  of  these  lines  there  were  two  flying  camps,  one  near 
Antwerp  under  the  Marquis  of  Bedmar;  the  other  under  Count 
de  la  Motte,  near  Bruges.  Marlborough's  intention  was  to  bring 
tlie  French  to  battle  if  he  could ;  this,  he  said,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  would  be  of  far  greater  advantage  to  the  common  cause 
than  the  taking  of  twenty  towns.  He  knew  his  own  military  skilf, 
amd  the  temper  of  his  men,  and,  like  a  right  Englishman,  he  never 
doubted  of  victor}*.  But  it  was  not  the  interest  of  the  enemy  to 
risk  a  battle,  and  therefore  he  did  not  expect  it.  He  hoped, 
however,  to  make  them  retire  behind  their  lines,  to  force  them 
by  a  combined  operation,  and  get  possession  of  Antwerp  and 
Ostend.  This  plan  was  defeated  by  the  misconduct  of  the  Dutch 
generals  Cohom,  Spaar  and  Opdam.  They  broke  through  on 
their  side,  having  obtained  the  leave  of  the  States,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  contribution  in  the  country  of  Waes.  If  any 
part  of  the  world  might  deserve,  by  the  common  consent  of  na- 
tions, to  be  held  sacred  in  war,  because  of  the  excellent  industry 
of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  this  ;  so  perfect  is  the  cultivation,  and  so 
delightful  the  beauty  and  the  comfort  which  have  been  produced. 
The  contribution  was  the  motive,  which  Marlborough  observed 
these  people  liked  but  too  well,  and  it  operated  strongly  upon 
Cohom,  who,  as  Governor  of  VVest  Flanders,  would  have  the 
ninth  of  all  tliat  should  be  raised.  Contrary  to  the  commander's 
express  orders,  they  made  the  attack,  when  he  was  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  support  them,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Opdam's 
corps  was  surprized,  and. he  himself,  narrowly  escaping  from 
being  taken  on  a  reconnoitring  party,  fled  to  Breda  with  intelli- 
gence that  his  whole  force  was  cut  oflf.  The  panic  was  premature, 
for  Slangenberg  assumed  the  command,  and,  by  availing  himself 
of  the  dikes,  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  effected  his  retreat.  It 
had,  however,  ill  consequences.  ITie  Dutch  generals  quarrelled 
with  one  another,  each  seeking  to  excuse  himself;  and  Slangen- 
berg, who,  for  his  impracticable  temper,  had  been  laid  aside 
during  the  latter  years  of  William's  reign,  though  he  would  other- 
wise have  been  a  good  general,  basely  accused  Marlborough  of 
having  desipediy  exposed  tlie  Dutch  troops  to  defeat,  because 
he  was  jealous  of  item.    The  endless  bickerings  of  these  men, 

and 
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and  the  irresolution  of  the  States^  so  harassed  Marlborough  as 
to  draw  from  him  a  complaint  in  his  correspondence,  that  they 
made  his  life  a  burden.  £ven  the  Pensionary  Heinsius,  and  the 
other  official  men,  whose  wishes  and  opinions  coincided  entirely 
with  his,  sheltered  themselves  on  all  occasions  under  his  respon- 
sibility, and  shrunk  from  it  themselves ;  and  from  the  violence  of 
factions  in  Holland,  and  the  weakness  of  a  popular  government, 
or,  as  Marlborough  called  it,  the  want  of  a  government,  he  began 
to  fear  that  things  would  go  wrong  at  last.  So  far  wrong  they 
went,  that  after  the  enemy  declined  an  action  and  retired  within 
their  lines,  a  council  of  war  prevented  Marlborough  from  attack* 
ing  them  there.  Thus  his  hopes  for  the  campaign  were  eflfectu- 
ally  defeated,  and  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  with  redi«cing  Huy,  Limburg  and  Guelder* 
Even-minded  and  master  of  himself  as  Marlborough  was,  con*" 
tinual  vexation  affected  his  health.  He.  complained  that  the  un-> 
reasonable  opposition  which  he  had  met  with  had,  by  heating  his 
blood,  almost  made  him  wild  with  head  ache.  This  was  an  afflic- 
tion to  which  he  was  peculiarly  subject,  and  which  must  have 
been  grievously  aggravated  by  continual  fatigue,  both  of  mind  and 
body.  The  state  of  parties  in  England  was  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety  to  him.  He  saw  the  evil  of  that  party-spirit  which  was 
then,  and  has  continued  to  be,  the  bane  and  the  disgrace  of  Eng- 
land. Godolphin  also  saw  it.  Both  parties  were  equally  violeut, 
and  equally  indifferent  as  to  any  means  whereby  they  could  ad- 
vance their  own  views  :  of  this  too  Marlborough  was  convinced. 
The  whigs,  who  were  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  were 
yet  for  thwarting  and  embarrassing  government  on  every  occa^r 
sion — because  they  were  not  in  power ;  and  many  of  the  tory 
ministry,  because  the  war  was  contrary  to  their  system,  and  to  their 
secret  wishes,  were  desirous  of  crippling  the  general  in  his  ope- 
rations. No  people  have  ever  experienced  so  much  evil  from  the 
contention  of  parties  as  the  English,  and  no  people  have  ever 
profited  so  little  by  experience.  A  cry  was  raised,  as  in  our  own 
days,  that  we  were  wasting  the  resources  of  the  kingdom ;  that  it 
was  necessary  to  contract  our  exertions,  and  confine  oiirselvcs  to 
a  defensive  system.  And  when  Godolphin,  wearied  by  their  cla- 
mour, intimated  a  disposition  to  yield  to  it,  M  arlborough  resolved 
to  retire  from  a  situation,  which,  if  it  could  not  be  supported  with 
honour  and  advantage,  was  too  painful  to  be  borne.  The  Duchess 
communicated  this  intention  to  the  Queen.  The  Queen's 
answer,  written  in  the  assumed  name  used  in  the  friendly  cor- 
respondence between  them,  was  in  the  most  affectionate  terms. 
She  did  not  wonder,  she  said,  that  persons  in  such  posts  should 
be  we^ry  of  tb^  world ;  but  they  ought  a  little  to  consider  their 
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country,  which  must  be  ruined  if  such  thoughts  were  put  in 
execution; — *  As  for  your  poor  unfortunate  faithful  Morley,'  the 
letter  continued^  ^  she  could  not  bear  it ;  for  if  ever  you  should 
forsake  me,  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  world,  but 
make  another  abdication ;  for  what  is  a  crown  when  the  support 
of  it  is  gone  V  Unfortunate,  was  an  epithet  which  she  always 
applied  to  herself,  in  her  private  letters^  after  the  death  of  her 
son.  She  concluded  by  saying,  that  she  never  would  forsake  the 
Marlboroughs  and  Godolphin,  but  always  be  their  constant  and 
faithful  friend : — *  We  four,*  said  she,  '  must  never  part,  till  death 
mows  us  down  with  his  impartial  hand/  After  such  a  letter,  it 
was  not  possible  foi  Marlborough  to  persist  in  his  resignation. 
Some  changes  in  the  ministry  also  made  his  situation  for  a  time 
less  irksome^  though  they  proved  eventually  in  the  highest  degree 
injurious,  both  to  himself  and  the  interests  of  Europe. '  By  his 
influence  Harley  and  St.  John  were  made  Secretaries  of  State. 
Marlborough  had  the  moi^  implicit  confidence  in  both  these  men ; 
but  they  did  not  deceive  the  Duchess ;  she  perceived  their  true 
character,  and  warned  her  husband  against  them  :  unhappily  this 
was  the  only  instance  in  which  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
guided  by  her  opinion  in  such,  cases. 

Meantime  the  Emperor  was  in  a  situation  of  great  danger.  The 
well-concerted  operations  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  hi  the  pre* 
ceding  year,  had  failed  through  the  resolute  defence  of  the  Tyro- 
lese,  who  displayed  the  same  loyal  attachment  to  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  the  same  determined  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  Bava- 
rians, by  which  they  have  distinguished  themselves  so  heroically  in 
our  own  days.  The  alKes  had  also  obtained  a  most  important  ac- 
cession to  their  strength,  in  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  But  on  the  side 
of  Germany  the  French  had  obtained  some  important  successes. 
M.  Tallard  had  taken  Brisac,  which  was  the  strongest  bulwark 
of  the  empire  on  that  side,,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
fortresses  in  Europe,  and  he  had  recovered  Landau.  By  these 
conquests  they  had  a  way  open  into  the  heart  of  the  Empire ; 
and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  commanding  the  course  of  the  Danube 
'from  its  sources  to  the  frontiers  of  Austria,  communicated  on  the 
one  side  with  the  victorious  French  armies  on  the  Rhine,  and  with 
the  Hungarian  insurgents  on  the  other.  The  head-quarters  were 
near  Ulm.  He  had  an  army  of  45,000  men,  against  which  scarcely 
20,000  could  be  brought  by^the  exhausted  means  of  the  Em- 
peror. Leopold  even  prepared  his  capital  for  a  siege.  The  army 
of  the  Empire,  under  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  was  employed  to 
defend  the  lines  of  Stolh6ffen„  and  was  far  from  being  competent 
to  that  important  service.  The  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest  were 
left  to  a  handful  of  troops,  who  were  to  be  supported  by  the  mi- 
litia 
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lilia  aad  iTie  peasantry.  On  all  sides  tlie  means  of  defence  were 
miserably  inadequate;  and  the  French  cabinet  had  good  reason 
to  believe,  that  while  they  amused  the  allies  in  the  Netherlands, 
the  next  campaign  would  enable  them  to  dictate  their  own  terms 
at  Vienna. 

Marlborough  comprehended  the  full  extent  of  the  danger,  and 
perceived  that  there  was  only  one  means  of  averting  it,  which 
was  by  moving  his  army  to  the  Danube,  and  saving  the  heart  of 
the  empire  from  a  meditated  blow,  which  Avould  otherwise  be 
fatal,  not  only  to  Austria  and  the  empire,  but  to  the  protestant 
Guccession  in  England,  and  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  If  this 
were  not  done,  all  would  be  lost ;  an  attempt  therefore  for  pre- 
venting it,  though  so  hazardous  that  at  other  times  it  might  be 
deemed  temerity,  became  prudent  now.  The  Emperor  had  one 
general  in  his  service  worthy,  for  his  military  talents,  to  co-operate 
with  Marlborough  in  any  plan  of  operations,  however  arduous, 
and  generous  enough  to  serve  with  him,  or  tmder  him,  with  the 
perfect  confidence  of  friendship,  and  perfect  devotedness  of  duty. 
This  was  Prince  Eugene,  who  had  been  removed  from  the  com- 
mand in  Italy,  to  be  made  President  of  the  Council  of  War  at 
Vienna,  With  him  Marlborough  correspcnded  and  concerted  the 
scheme  of  a  campaign,  so  bold  in  itself^  and  so  unlike  any  thing 
to  which  the  English  had  been  accustomed,  that  he  did  not  ven- 
ture lo  communicate  the  whole  design  even  lo  Godolphin,  much 
less  ty  the  cabinet.  In  that  quarter  he  contented  himself  with  ob- 
taining an  augmentation  of  10,O00  men  to  the  40,000  already 
under  his  immediate  command.  At  the  Hague  he  proposed  a 
campaign  on  the  Moselle,  with  the  Biitish  and  part  of  the  foreign 
auxiliaries,  leaving  the  remainder,  and  the  Dutch  troops  under 
•  General  Overkirk,  to  protect  the  Netherlands.  Even  this  plan, 
far  as  it  fell  short  of  that  which  he  intended  to  pursue,  appeared 
too  bold  for  the  States  ;  but  he  was  seconded  by  his  friend  the 
Pensionary,  and  their  assent  was  finally  given.  He  looked  to 
the  interests  of  the  various  allies,  and  used  every  means  to  con- 
ciliate, as  well  as  to  serve  them.  To  the  King  of  Prussia  he 
made  a  confidential  communication  of  the  proposed  campaign  on 
the  Moselle ;  and  the  Emperor,  through  Piince  Eugene's  agency, 
was  induced  lo  write  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  entreating  an  assistance 
proportioned  to  the  emergency.  Still  the  difficulties  were  so  great, 
that  he  relied  more  upon  the  chance  of  circumstances,  or,  in  wiser 
and  more  religious  language,  which  better  represents  his  own 
feelings,  upon  Providence,  than  upon  the  means  which  he  could 
expect  to  command.  Writing  from  the  Hague  in  Februarj', 
whither  he  had  gone  to  concert  measures,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
he  says  lo  the  Duchess,  '  For  this  campaign  1  see  so  very  ill  a 
B  3  prospect, 
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proflpecty  that  I  am  extremely  out  of  heart ;  but  God's  will  be 
done !  In  all  the  other  campaigns,  I  had  an  opinion  of  being 
able  to  do  something  for  the  common  cause ;  but  in  this  I  have 
no  other  hopes  than  that  some  lucky  accident  may  enable  me  to 
do  good.'  .  And  on  informing  Godolphin  that  he  had  concluded 
every  thing  in  Holland,  as  far  as  could  be  done  in  a  country 
where  nobody  had  power  to  conclude  any  thing,  he  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  blessing  of  God  would  make  them  succeed  much 
better  than  they  could  propose  to  themselves  ;    '  for/  said  he, 

*  Providence  makes  the  wheel  go  round.' 

The  letters  of  Leopold,  and  the  representations  of  the  Imperial 
minister,  produced  the  intended  effect  upon  the  English  cabinet ; 
and  without  yet  entirely  disclosing  his  views,  even  to  Godolphin 
and  the  Queen,  he  obtained  general  powers  for  concerting  with  the 
States  such  measures  as  might  be  deemed  proper  for  relieving 
the  Emperor.     The  first  hint  of  an  effort  in  Germany  awakened 
in  England  a  party  cry  against  hazardous  enterprizes  and  conti- 
nental connections ;  and  the  Dutch  were  so  averse  to  go  beyond 
a  mere  defensive  system,  that  Marlborough  declared  he  would 
lead  the  English  troops  alone  to  the  Moselle,  ceasing  any  further 
to  consult  with  so  inefficient  and  impracticable  a  government. 
This  declaration  alarmed  the  hostile  faction ;  and  the  same  timi- 
dity which  had  made  the  States  refuse  their  assent  before,  induced 
them  now  to  vest  him  with  sufficient  powers.     He  then  apprized 
Godolphin  that  he  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  march  into 
Germany,  and  take  measures  with  the  Margrave  of  Baden  against 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria;  and  in  a  subsequent  letter  he  added,  that 
if  he  found  at  Philipsburgh  that  the  French   had  joined   the 
Elector,  he  should  make  no  hesitation  at  marching  to  the  Danube. 
The  main  difficulties  were  now  removed ;  the  impediments  that 
might. be  expected  from  a  person  with  whom  he  was  to  co- 
operate seemsd  little  in  comparison  to  what  he  had  overcome  : 
he  felt  up  doubt  of  success  when  he  should  reac^h  the  scene  of 
action  ;  and  in  that  confidence  looked  forward  to  the  good  name 
-which  he  should  leave  behind  him.     It  is  curious  to  contrast  the 
feelings  of  the  general  relying  thus  hopefully  upon  Providence 
for  the  success  of  a  good  cause,  with  those  of  an  officer  in  his 
army,  who  had  been  bred  up  among  the  Scotch  covenanters,  and 
,  whose  melancholy  temperament  suited  their  austere   opinions. 

*  Lord,'  says  this  officer,  a  man  as  thoroughly  bravetis  he  was  re- 
ligious, *  I  tremble  to  think  on  the  profanity  and  wickedness  of 
the  army  that  I  am  in,  and  what  judgments  we  are  like  to  pull 
down  upon  our  own  heads.  For  the  English  army  are  sinners  ex- 
ceedingly before  the  Lord  ;  and  I  have  no  hopes  of  success,  or 
that  this  expedition  shall  prove  to  our  honour.    Howsoever  much 

we 
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we  think  of  ourselves,  Thou  wilt  humble  us.'  A  or  was  it  merely 
because  of  the  profligacy  of  the  troops  that  he  augured  ihua  un- 
happily of  the  event;  he  thought  it  unlawful  to  act  iu  behalf  of 
the  Emperof]  because  of  his  intolerance.  '  When  [  consider  this,' 
says  he,  '  that  we  are  assisting  those  oppressors  who  have  wasted 
the  church  and  people  of  God,  persecuted  and  oppressed  them, 
it  makes  me  afraid  the  quarrel  is  not  right,  and  that  we  shall  not 
prosper,  though  I  be  satislied  that  our  quarrel  against  France  is 
a  very  just  one.  O  Lord,  it  is  sad  to  be  in  an  army,  where  I 
have  not  confidence  to  pray  for  success,  and  dare  not  seek  in 
faith.'  If  any  thing  could  have  made  this  brave  man  a  coward, 
it  would  have  been  his  wrong  notions  in  religion. 

Colonel  Blackader,  from  whose  journal  these  passages  are  ex- 
tracted, describes  the  troops  as  the  scum  and  dregs  of  mankind — 
earthly  devils,  who  seemed  as  if  they  were  broke  loose  from  hell. 
Allowing  for  the  exaggeration  of  a  man  who  says  of  himself,  that 
all  his  comfort  was  poisoned  by  a  melancholy  temper,  inclined 
to  discontent ;  and  who,  in  addition  to  this,  bad  from  his  child- 
hood been  dosed  with  the  essential  acid  of  puritanism,  it  may  be 
believed  that  the  morals  of  the  army  were  like  those  of  all  men 
whose  moral  and  religious  education  has  been  totally  neglected. 
The  manner  therefore  in  which  Marlborough,  without  any  extra- 
ordinary severity,  (for  of  that,  his  nature  was  incapable,)  made 
such  an  anny  amodel  for  its  discipline  and  good  behaviour  where- 
ever  it  went,  will  not  appear  the  least  remarkable,  nor  the  least 
meritorious  part  of  his  character.  Wherever  the  French  went, 
their  armies  were  at  free  quarters,  and  the  Germans  followed  the 
same  cruel  system.  But  Marlborough  was  particularly  careful  to 
spare  the  people  whom  he  came  to  defend.  He  saw  the  men 
regularly  paid,  and  duly  provided  with  all  things  necessary  (as 
far  as  was  possible)  for  their  well-being  and  comfort.  And  by 
the  order  which  he  established  the  inhabitants  were  conci- 
liated, and  the  troops  supplied  better  and  more  surely  than  could 
have  been  done  by  any  measures  of  oppression  and  severity. 
In  his  first  interview  with  Eugene,  that  Prince  expressed  his 
admiration  at  the  appearance  of  the  men.  He  had  iieard  much 
of  the  English  cavalry,  he  said,  which  were  reviewed  before  him, 
and  he  found  it  to  be  the  best-appointed  and  the  finest  that  he 
had  ever  seen  :  money,  of  which  there  was  no  want  in  England, 
could  buy  clothes  and  accoutrements,  but  nothing  could  purchase 
the  spirit  which  he  saw  in  their  looks ;  and  that  spirit  was  au 
earnest  of  victory. 

It  had  not  been  possible  for  the  enemy  to  perceive  what  were 

Marlborough's  intentions  for  this  campaign  ;  the  secret  had  been 

confined  to  himself  and  Prince  Eugene  till  the  latest  momdnt ;  and 
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the  plan  iUelf  was  •o  much  beyond  the  usual  policj  of  die  ■  ■■■■■■« 
cabinet,  and  its  vacillating  allies,  that  the  French  were  asUi^ 
able  to  divine  as  to  discover  it.  When  they  heard  thmt  he  was 
at  Coblentz,  they  apprehended  an  attack  on  the  Moselle ;  whca 
l^e  advanced  to  Mentz,  they  feared  for  Alsace:  lastly,  they 
suspected  that  Landau  was  to  be  besieged ;  and  when  at  'lengtii 
they  knew  that  he  was  on  his  march  toward  the  Danube  it^ 


^P  late  to  take  any  measures  for  opposhig  him  on  the  way.    At 
■"ippach  the  Margrave  of  Baden  jomed  him.     It  was  Marlbo- 
rough's  wish  that  this  commander  would  remain  with  the  army 
^o  the  Rhine, and  leave  Eugene  to  be  his  colleague  on  the  Danube; 
t>nt  as  the  Danube  was  likely  to  be  the  more  brilliant  scene  of 
^^^n>  the  Margrave  claimed  the  privilege  of  seniority  in  rank, 
^Hd  It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  he  was  prevuled  upoa 
^d?  snare  the  command  with  the  English  general  by  alternate 
^^^Jf.     Eugene  therefore  was  sent  to  the  Rhine,  against  his  own 
Inclination,  and  against  the  judgment  of  Marlborough,  who  had 
^gjl^  confidence  in  the  Prince,  and  rightly  appreciated  his  generous 
^l^^racter,  as  well  as  his  military  genius  ;  but  the  Margrave  was 
ptim  whom  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  guide,  and  by  whom  it 
l^ht  easily  have  been  destruction  to  be  guided,    lliere  were 
jj^^u'ties  enough  before  him;  the  States,  alarmed  at  a  report  that 
iL^  Jf etherlands  would  be  attacked,  reclaimed  a  part  of  the  auxi- 
Jj^^y  force  :  Villeroy  and  Tallard  had  had  a  meeting  at  Landau  ; 
aH^    it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  had  concerted  some 
j^portant  enterpxize;  and  though  he  himself  was  not  shackled  as  he 
j^  been  by  Dutch  deputies,  and  generals  who  were  more  desirous 
^  frustrate  his  plans  than  to  execute  his  orders,  he  knew  too  well 
the  evil  which  might  result  from  an  alternate  command,  when  the 
moment  for  action  was  to  be  seized.     But  Marlborough  was  of 
a  hopeful  nature,  without  which  no  man  is  fit  for  the  charge  of  an 
army,  be  his  other  qualifications  what  they  may. 

The  first  object,  after  the  junction  of  the  confederates,  was  to 
secure  Donawerth  as  a  place  of  arms  for  the  invasion  of  Bavaria. 
This  city,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia,  is  situated 
where  the  Wemitz  flows  into  the  Danube.  The  Elector,  who  oc- 
cupied a  strong  position  between  Lawingen  and  Dillingen,  and 
was  waiting  for  reinforcements  from  France,  had  detached  Ge- 
neral D'Arco  with  10,000  foot  and  £500  horse,  to  protect  this 
pomt  by  occupying  the  Schellenberg,  a  commanding  height  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  near  the  town,  from  which  the  course 
of  the  Danube  may  be  seen  as  far  as  Ingolstadt.  Its  ascent  is 
gradual,  and  on  the  summit,  which  is  about  half  u  mile  wide,  the 
enem^  were  encamped,  and  fortifying  themselves  with  the  utmost 
exertions.     Marlborough  well  knew  that  if  they  arrived  before 

this 
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(his  position  on  the  day  of  the  Mai^rave's  authority,  it  would 
he  wasted  in  deliberations.  Seizing  therefore  his  own  time  of 
command,  he  marched  fourteen  miles,  though  a  heavy  train  of 
artillery  was  to  be  conducted  over  roads  that  had  been  drenched 
by  incessant  rains,  and  resolved  upon  immediately  making  the  at- 
tack. To  those  who  expressed  a  doubt  whether  this  celerity 
were  advisable,  he  replied  with  characteristic  decision,  '  Either 
tiie  enemy  will  escape,  or  will  have  time  to  finish  their  works  ;  in 
Ae  latter  case,  the  delay  of  every  hour  will  cost  the  loss  of  a 
thousand  men,'  While  the  preparations  were  making,  dispatches 
arrived  from  Eugene  with  news  that  Villeroy  and  Tallard  were  at 
Strasburgh,  preparing  a  powerful  reinforcement  for  the  Elector, 
and  the  intelligence  made  him  the  more  anxious  that  a  blow 
should  be  struck  without  delay.  The  Bavarian  generals  did  not 
'believe  that  an  army,  after  such  a  march,  would  begin  an  attack 
toward  tlie  close  of  day;  and  they  hoped  to  complete  their  works 
during  the  night,  and  to  receive  a  further  supply  of  troops.  But 
it  soon  appeared  that  their  men  must  desist  from  work,  and  take  1 

their  arms.  Surprised  as  they  were,  they  made  a  skilful  and  brave 
resistance.  The  position  was  strong  ;  the  works,  although  un- 
finished, gave  them  great  advantage,  and  having  broken  die  as- 
sailants by  a  tremendous  fire,  they  boldly  rushed  out  and  charged  , 
them  with  the  bayonet.  They  were  repulsed  principally  by  a  i 
battalion  of  English  guards,  who  maintamed  their  ground  singly 
while  most  of  their  officers  were  wounded  or  killed.  At  length 
the  enemy  were  giving  way,  partly  in  consequence  of  a  panic  I 
occasioned  by  the  explosion  of  some  powder,  when  the  Mar- 
^ave  came  up  with  the  Imperialists,  and  completed  the  victory. 
The  carnage  was  very  great ;  the  fugitives  broke  down  the  bridge 
by  their  numbers,  and  many  perished  in  the  Danube ;  the  general's 
son  was  among  them.  Only  3000  of  the  Gallo-Bavarians  escaped 
to  rejoin  the  elector,  and  every  thing  upon  the  ground  was  taken. 
But  the  victory  was  not  purchased  without  a  heavy  loss.  1500 
were  killed,  4000  wounded,  and  among  the  slain  were  8  generals, 
1 1  colonels,  and  26  captains,  for  the  officers  exerted  themselves  ' 
particularly  in  the  action,  and  Marlborough  exposed  his  own 
person  greatly.  Tlie  action  lasted  from  si.\  till  eight  in  the 
evening.  '  We  hove  no  reason  to  boast,'  says  Colonel  Blackader; 
'the  British  value  themselves  too  much,  and  think  nothing  can 
Stand  before  them. — Oh  that  God  would  reform  this  army,  that 
good  men  might  have  some  pleasure  in  it ! — I  see  that  the  small- 
est accidents  give  turn  to  the  greatest  actions,  either  to  prosper 
or  defeat  them,  in  spite  of  human  reason,  prudence,  or  courage. 
In  the  evening  (of  the  ensuing  day)  I  went  into  the  field  of  battle, 
and  got  a  preaching  from  the  di'ad.  The  carcasses  were  very 
^^                                                                                                   thick            j 
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Ihiek  itrewed  aprni  the  gromid,  naked  and  corrnpled :  jet  al 
this  makeii  no  impreMion  opon  os,  seeing  our  comrades  aad 
tnendn'  bodies*  lyin^  as  dung  upon  die  evdu  Lord  make  as 
KumMe  and  thankful  I ' 

Martborous|[h  too  vras  a  religious  man,  though  of  a  different 
atamp.  In  announcing  hia  success  to  the  queen  he  ascribed  it  to 
the  particular  blesinng  of  God,  and  the  unparalleied  bravery  of 
file  troops.  It  was  because  the  British  thot^t  that  nothing  could 
stand  before  them^  because  they  Ml  and  knew  themseives  cap*- 
Me  of  doing  whatever  could  be  done  by  determined  courage, 
Aat  they  won  the  victory.  Their  general  said  they  had  dooe  so 
well  that  the  cannon  ought  to  be  fired  in  London ;  he  understood 
die  value  which  brave  men  set  upon  die  honour  they  have  de- 
served. The  victory  also  was  important  enough  to  be  entitled  to 
diis  mark  of  public  approbation.  Donawerth,  which  might  have 
lield  out  ten  days^  was  immediately  evacuated,  and  Leopold,  who 
knew  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  timely  and  effectual  expeditioo 
of  the  English,  the  elector  would  then  have  been  in  Vienna,  wrote 
with  his  own  hand  to  congratulate  the  victorious  commander, 
Already  Marlborough's  merits  were  properly  appreciated  on  the 
continent.  Writing  to  him  from  Rome,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
$ays,  *  In  this  holy  ignorant  city  they  have  an  idea  of  you  as  of  a 
Tamerlane;  and  had  I  a  picture  of  old  Colonel  Birch  with  his 
whiskers,  I  could  put  it  off  for  yours,  and  change  it  for  one  done 
by  Raphael.^  There  was  now  a  probability  of  detaching  Bava- 
ria from  its  fatal  alliance  with  France;  the  victory  laid  that 
country  open  to  the  allies ;  and  the  elector,  who  could  not  speak 
without  tears  of  the  favourite  regiment  which  had  been  destroyed 
there,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  conquerors  ;  the  terms  had 
l>een  agreed  tUKm,  and  the  day  fixed  on  which  he  was  to  ratify 
them ;  hut  before  it  arrived  he  received  an  assurance  that  Marshal 
Tallard  was  on  the  way  to  his  assistance  with  35,000  of  the  best- 
troops  of  Prance^  and  he  broke  off  the  n^ociation.  The  conse- 
quence was  that,  by  the  severe  laws  of  war,  his  country  was  given 
Hp  to  military  execution.  This  has  been  foully  misrepresented  by 
the  Frenth  historian  M.  Targe :  he  says  it  was  done  pending  the 
lieg^^jations^  and  that  Marlborough  made  no  satisfactory  reply 
wmm  the  elector  accused  him  of  proceedings  more  suited  to  the 
tFarbarity  of  the  Turks,  than  to  the  observance  of  war  among 
cititi/ed  nations.  Whereas  the  threat  was  held  out  to  induce  him 
to  make  terms,  atMl  the  blow  was  struck,  when  the  treaty  was  put 
•o  etid  to  tm  his  part*  What  the  feelings  of  Marlborough  were 
in  executing  the  threat  appears  in  that  private  correspondence 
which  hks  now  for  the  first  time  come  before  the  public.  In  one 
«tter  to  bi»  wife^  h«  nyn,  *  this  is  so  contrary  to  my  nature,  that 

nothing 
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Uto thing  but  absolute  necessity  could  have  obliged  me  to  consent 
I  to  it,  for  these  poor  people  suffer  for  their  master's  ambition :' 
I.  «nd  in  another — '  my  nature  suffers  when  I  see  so  many  fine  places 
L  |>umt,  and  that  nuist  be  bnrnt,  if  the  elector  will  not  hinder  it.' 
K  ^et  he  did  his  utmost  to  restrain  the  depredations  of  the  German 
m  wildiery,  and  expressed  his  satisfuction  that  he  had  saved  the  line 

■  *oods  which  were  at  once  the  ornament  and  the  riches  of  the 
t  country. 

■  '  The  imperialists  who  were  acting  with  Marlborough  had  neither 
I  t:annon  nor  money.  The  Margrave  had  promised  artitleiy  and 
I  Vores  for  besieging  Munich,  but  neither  were  forthcoming  when 

■  "they  were  wanted.  This  commander  was  by  no  means  fitted  to 
I  kct  with  the  English  general ;  attempts  were  made  to  give  him  the 
I  ^dit  of  the  victory  of  Schellenberg,  because  he  had  first  entered 
I  the  lines,  and  a  medal  was  even  struck  to  perpetuate  this  false 
I  %kim.  Marlborough  complained  heavily  of  his  inartness,  and 
I  Sf  his  captious  and  jealous  temper,  but  he  felt  the  comfort  of 

■  being  emancipated  from  the  controul  of  a  comicil  of  war ;  and  had 
I  ibbtained  that  ascendancy  over  the  officers  of  the  allies,  that  they 
w  frere  all  willing  to  obey  what  he  said,  without  knowing  any  other 
I  treason  than  that  such  was  his  desire.  Our  greatest  difficulty  is, 
I;  Hid  he,  that  of  making  our  bread  follow  us ;  for  the  troops  that  I 

■  bave  the  honour  to  command  cannot  subsist  without  it,  and  the 
[  Germans  that  are  used  to  starve,  cannot  advance  without  us. 
I  What  he  hoped  for  was  a  battle,  for  that,  he  said,  would  decide 
I  tiie  whole  ;  and  his  confidence  in  the  British  troops  was  such, 
I  that  no  doubt  of  victory  seems  ever  to  have  crossed  his  mind. 
I  TThat  hope  was  soon  realized,  and  that  confidence  was  justified, 
I  ks  it  deserved  to  be.     The  French  succours  arrived  and  effected 

■  Iheir  junction  with  the  elector.  Eugene  with  J0,000  men 
L  blade  a  parallel  march  from  the  Rhine,  and  to  the  great 
r^atisfaction  both  of  the  prince  and  Marlborough,  the  Margrave 
I  Was  persuaded  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Ingoldstadt.  It  was 
[  their  intention  to  take  up  a  position  beyond  the  river  Nebe), 
I  sear  Hochstadt;  but  as  they  were  proceeding  to  survey  the  ground, 
B  'some  squadrons  of  the  enemy  were  perceived  at  a  distance,  and 
ft''the  two  generals  ascending  the  towers  of  Dapfheim  church  dis- 
Ktovered  the  quarter-masters  of  the  G alio- Bavarian  army  marking 
^;<tut  a  camp  between  Blenheim  and  Lutzingeu.  immediately 
I'ttiey  determined  upon  giving  battle  before  the  enemy  could 
KWxengthen  themselves  in  their  new  position.  Some  officers  who 
"  imew  the  strength  of  the  ground  and  the  superiority  of  the  ad- 
verse force  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  Marlborough,  he  replied, 
I  know  the  dangers,  yet  a  battle  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  I 
rely  on  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  the  troops  which  will  make 

amends 
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Muenck    fur   our    djjiadvanUges.     Imkcd   s  was 

bcl*eUepberg,  e%«ry  bour'$  delmy  wouki  kaii*  remkrcd 

BHMTe  difficuK,  «ii(d  if  time  were  mllowed  ior  Vii!iur«:»«  to 

iuto  Wirteuiberg,  thnt  movement  wouUi  ciu  off  ki» 

oiti<Mi  nijtb  i'raiKxiuia,  whence  he  drew  ha  pmhiifai 

Marlborough  wiu  uot  denlhig  with  euemiei  wbo  co«U  be  de- 

spi^ed^  but  with  genenUM  who  understood  th«  art  oc  wv,  who 

were  uot  likely  tr>  let  iiny  udvuntnge  »hp»  were  aiw^y* 

euterpriziug,  md  had  aiiiple  nieuns  «t  thvir  coaunjni.    He 

part  of  the  uiglit  in  prayer,  und  rei^ived  the  »craiiicat  tt 

nioruiug;   theu,  after  a  ifliort  re»t,  coucerted  wick  Empmt  Ae 

arraugemeut^  for  the  action.     When  the  re^enne«t>  were  Amrnm 

up  for  battle,  the  chaplaiuM  perft»rnieti  the  ser^m  ac  tke  kead  of 

each,  aud  Marlborough  wuii  uhMervtHi  to  jiun  in  ikt  pnf^  Wl^ 

fervour.     Hia  liejit  act  wa«  to  iMnnt  out  to  the  5ur^^w  tbe 

per  p08t4i  fn>r  tlte  wounded,     lie  then  r\>de  akM&e  tW 

the  uM^  were  waiting  for  the  HignaL     A^*  he  poeKwd  ikng  the 

front,  a  ball  from  tiie  enemy*H  batteries  ghinctxi  unier  kb  hoiac^ 

aud  covered  bim  with  earth. 

The  battle  of  iiU^heim  (of  which  niort^  cmrrful  p!4i»  thoa  have 
ever  before  beeu  c^>inftructed  arn  given  hi  Mr.  Co\e'«  woik)  is 
one  of  thoi»e  few  actions  wliirli  have  prttduce\t  a  chiagr  at  the 
fortuoes  of  Europe,  Had  it  been  loNt  by  the  alUe^^ 
would  immediately  have  been  at  tlie  mervv  \^(  the 
their  uiumpb  would  have  been  fatal  to  tlio  Vrote$C»ac 
iu  Euglaud.  The  enemy  were  the  iitronger.  aud  \er^ 
geously  posted,  aud  Jl^arlborough  knew  their  $u|>erior  *i 
aud  uuderstood  oerfectly  Uie  advaiitagoa  of  their  ^vutioo  :  as  if 
excusing  himself  to  bis  wife  for  having,  as  it  uii^hi  w«m.  set 
every  thing  upon  tlie  hazard,  he  says,  *  believe  mo  then?  w^s  «■ 
abi>olute  necessity  for  the  good  of  the  conmion  c«u$«  to  risk  this 
veuture,  which  God  has  so  blessed.  She,'  ho  said«  '  who  kwed 
him  so  entirely  well  would  be  infinitely  ploastnl  with  what  had 
been  done  upon  his  account,  as  well  as  for  the  j>uUic  benefit 
which  must  result,  and  therefore  he  could  not  rcfram  from  lelliag 
her,  that  within  the  memory  of  man  there  had  been  no  victory 
bo  great/  The  imperial  troops  behaved  so  ill,  notwithstandiag 
tike  great  ability  and  great  exertions  of  Prhico  Kugene,  that 
Marlborough,  though  from  policy  and  a  proper  reganl  to 
geue'b  feeliugs,  be  forbore  from  expressing  any  sense  of  t 
uil&couduct  in  public,  avoided  writing  in  reply  to  the  comptiments 
WiUich  he  received  from  the  Emperor,  and  from  the  King  of  the 
ftoMUUtS;  A>ecause  be  could  not  mention  them  with  approbatioo. 
7 'he  lo^  Jk>ss  of  the  enemy  was  not  less  than  40,000  men  :  of 
the  aJliA;^  4/>0Q  w«re  killed,  7,500  woimded  :  the  field,  therefore. 
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was  well  fought,  however  much  the  French,  for  the  sake  of  pal- 
liating the  defeat,  depreciated  the  conduct  of  their  unsuccessful 
general.  Blackader,*  speaking  of  what  the  victory  had  cost  the 
English,  says,  *  when  I  consider  that  on  all  occasions  we  conquer, 
but  with  much  blood,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  assign  the  reason ;  per- 
haps it  is  that  our  cause  is  good,  but  our  persons  very  wicked/ 
It  was  not  his  custom  ever  to  look  for  secondary  causes,  or  he 
would  have  perceived  that  a  sufficient  one  was  to  be  found  in  the 
discipline,  and  courage,  and  strength  of  the  enemy. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  England  that  Marlborough  had 
marched  into  Germany,  the  whole  hostile  faction  opened  against 
him  in  full  cry.  They  exclaimed  against  the  rashness  of  the  ex- 
pedition ;  they  censured  him  for  leaving  the  Dutch  exposed,  and 
they  accused  him  of  having  gone  beyond  his  instructions,  and  ex- 
ceeded any  power  of  a  subject  for  the  sake  of  his  own  private 
interest ;  he  was  even  menaced  with  being  brought  to  the  block 
if  the  event  should  be  as  disastrous  as  these  base  enemies  pre- 
dicted and  hoped  ;  and  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition declared  that  whenever  the  general  returned,  he  and  his 
friends  would  pounce  upon  him,  as  hounds  pounce  on  a  hare. 
These  were  people  of  whom  Mrs.  Burnet,  the  wife  of  the  bishop, 
said,  *  they  would  hardly  ever  believe  any  tale  that  lessened 
•France,  but  swallowed  any  to  its  advantage ;'  their  hopes  were 
raised*  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  when  tidings  arrived  of  the 
greatest^  victory  which  had  ever  done  honour'to  the  British  arms, 

their 

—         ■  ■   - 

*  The  account  of  the  action  in  his  diary  is  a  fine  instance  of  enthusiasm  mingling 
itself  with  constitutional  courage. — '  We  fought  a  bloody  battle,  and  by  the  mercy  of 
God  have  got  one  of  tlic  greatest  and  most  complete  victories  the  age  can  boast  oC  Ju 
the  morning,  while  marching  towards  the  enemy,  I  was  enabled  to  exercise  fait h, relying 
and  encouraging  myself  in  God  ;  by  this  I  was  made  easy  and  cheerful.  I  was  looking 
to  God  daring  all  the  little  intervals  of  action  for  assistance  to  keep  dp  my  own  heart* 
•nd  to  discharge  my  duty  l^ell  in  my  station.  My  faith  was  so  lively  during  the  action^ 
that  I  soroetinies  said  within  myself,  "  Lord» it  Mere  easy  for  thee  to  lay  these  men  flat 
upon  tlie  ground  where  they  stand,  or  to  bring  them  in  all  prisoners!"  And  for  encou- 
raging the  regiment  I  spoke  it  out,  that  we  Should  either  chase  them  from  their  post,  or 
take  tbem  prisoners ;  and  I  cannot  but  observe  the  event : — against  seven  o'clock  at 
night,  twenty-six  regiments  (some  say  thirty)*  laid  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered 
•t  discretion  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  ear  regiment  was  one  of  those  who 
guarded  them.  O  Lord,  thou  assisted  me,  and  gave  me  such  liberal  supplies  during 
the  action,  that  I  was  helped  to  discharge  my  duty  even  with  credit  and  reputation* 
Dear  Lord,  I  lay  down  all  at  thy  feet ;  I  have  no  reason  to  be  lifted  np*  It  was  none 
ot  my  own^  it  was  a  borrowed  stock  from  thee;  so  the  praise  is  thine,  not  mine :  for 
hadstthou  withheld  thy  support  from  me,  I  had  behaved  scandalously.  Ebenezer!' 
This  would  have  been  a  soldier  after  Oliver  Cromwell's  own  heart.     He  wrote  from  the 

field  of  Blenheim  to  Lady Campbell  at  Stirling,  in  the  height  of  his  joy — '  I  am 

just  now  retired  from  the  noise  of  drums,  of  oaths,,  and  dying  gmans.  I  am  to  return 
m  a  few  minutes  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  wrapping  myself  up  in  the  arms  of  Omnipo- 
tence,  I  believe  myself  no  less  safe  as  to  every  valuable  purpose,  than  if  sitting  in  your 
bdy  ship's  closet.' 

t  The  effect  produced  in  ous  own  days  by  a  more  decisive  victory  upon  a  viler  factiou 

shotis 
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their  disappoiutinent  wwi  m  proportion.  But  as  Burnet  trulj 
observes^  ^  men  engaged  in  parties  are  not  easily  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance ;'  their  business  then  was  to  depreciate  the  victory ;  they 
admitted  that  a  great  many  men  had  been  killed  and  taken^  but  as 
for  weakening  the  French  king,  they  said  this  was  no  more  than 
taking  a  bucket  of  water  out  of  a  river.  Upon  this  Marlborough 
remarks^ '  if  they  will  allow  us  to  draw  one  or  two  such  buckets 
more,  we  might' then  let  the  river  run  quietly,  and  not  much  ap- 
prehend its  overflowing  and  destroying  its  neighbours.'  But  the 
heart  of  the  country  was  sound,  and  never,  perhaps,  except  at  the 
Restoration,  had  there  been  felt  so  great  and  general  a  joy.  The 
common  people,  who  knew  only  that  a  battle  had  been  won, 
great  as  any  that  their  fathers  had  heard  of,  and  which  would  for 
ever  be  remembered  to,  the  honour  of  their  country,  partook  in 
the  triumph  with  honest  and  generous  exultation.  They  who 
understood  the  interests  of  England  and  of  £urope  perceived  that 
the  spell  of  the  French  king's  fortune,  upon  which  Louis  XIV. 
had  relied  almost  as  confidently  as  Buonaparte,  was  broken, — 
that  his  power  was  materially  weakened,  and  the  opinion  which 
had  contributed  to  render  it  so  formidable,  destroyed.  The 
queen  expressed  her  feelings  with  a  becoming  sense  of  devotion ; 
we  could  never,  she  said,  thank  the  Almighty  enough  for  these 
great  blessings,  but  must  make  it  our  endeavour  to  deserve  them,' 
— and  this  was  the  language  which  she  used  in  the  confidence  of 
private  friendship.  ^  I  cati  lament  for  no  private  loss,'  says  ano- 
ther person,  *  since  God  has  given  such  a  general  mercy.  In  death 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  joy  to  me  to  have  lived  so  long  as  to  hear 
it.' 

The  subjugation  of  Bavaria  was  the  immediate  consequence 
of  this  battle.  The  Elector  continued  to  follow  the  fortune  of 
the  French,  and  sent  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  great  John  So- 
bieski,  with  her  children,  back  to  Munich.  Marlborough  said 
the  separation  made  his  heart  ache,  for  he  knew  what  it  was  to 

shows  us  ihat  in  ail  times  party-spirit  is  the  same,  and  that  it  utterly  destroys  all  true 
English  feeling.  An  eminent  patriot  in  the  country  happened  to  have  a  dinner  party 
on  the  day  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  arrived  at  his  post-town  :  it  was  (:on«> 
cealed  from  him  by  a  pious  fraud,  lest  the  shock  should  render  him  incapable  of  entertain^ 
ing  his  friends;  so  he  passed  the  day  in  that  ignorance  which  to  him  was  bliss,  and  slept 
one  night  more  in  peace.  Among  the  consequences  of  that  battle  we  may  be  allowed 
to  regret  the  destruction  of  a  certain  prophetic  paj>er,  written  by  one  of  those  wise  men 
of  the  north  who,  to  use  their  own  language,  were  *  seriously  occupied  with  the  destmies 
of  Europt.*  This  precious  paper  (more  curious  than  the  sealed  prophecies  of  Joanna 
^outhcolc)  was  printed  :  but,  either  from  some  distrust  of  the  second  sight,  or  from  a 
recollection  that  some  of  their  prophecies  had  not  been  so  exactly  fulfilled  as  they  could 
have  wished,  the  seers  thought  it  prudent  to  suspend  the  publication,  till  it  should  be  seen 
ill  what  mauler  the  campaign  had  opened.  And  so  the  prophecy  was  cancelled,  to 
UUe  irreparable  loss  of  literature,  and  of  the  Occvlt  Sciences. 

be 
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I  be  separated  from  tliose  we  love.  Judging  from  liis  own  pure 
I  heart,  he  gave  the  Elector  more  credit  than  was  due  to  hiui,  for 
f  that  Prince  had  a  mistress  at  Brussels,  The  allies  were  returned 
I  ^ta  the  Riiiiie;  and  to  the  surprize  of  Marlborough,  Villeroy 
\  neitlicr  attempted  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Queicli,  nor  the 
L  camp  of  Laogencandel,  at  all  tiuies  famous  for  being  a  strong 
I  ,post.  '  Hadlheynot  been  the  most  frightened  people  in  the 
I  ~world,'  he  said,  '  tliey  would  never  have  quitted  those  two  posts.' 
IrThe  Margrave  besieged  Landau;  the  lung  of  the  Romans  re- 
I  'paired  to  the  army  there  ;  and  Marlborough,  finding  that  the  siege 
i  -was  likely  to  continue  as  long  as  skill  aud  courage  on  the  part  uf 
i  the  Governor  could  protract  it,  made  an  arduous  expedition  to 
I  the  Moselle,  through  so  diHicuIt  a  country,  that  had  the  raina 
I  come  on,  it  would  have  been  impassable  for  artillery.  The  object 
I  was  to  get  possession  of  Treves,  give  orders  for  the  siege  of 
I  Traerbach,  and  thus  secure  winter-quarters  in  that  country,  fur 
\  the  purpose  of  opening  the  next  campaign  there,  looking  upon 
\  that  as  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  enemy's  frontier.  A  man 
I  of  less  moral  iutrepidjfy  would  not  for  the  public  good  have  ex- 
I  posed  himself  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  this  movement, 
I  HI  which  success  could  bring  with  it  no  popular  praise,  and  failure 
I  would  have  drawn  after  it  all  the  ignominy  and  obloquy  of  defeat, 
I  Had  the  siege  of  Landau  been  ended,  he  would  have  marched 
I  with  all  the  troops  under  his  command,  aud  so  have  made  success 
I  as  sure  as  any  event  in  war  can  be;  but  being  obliged  to  leave  the 
I  greater  part  to  cover  the  siege,  with  Eugene,  he  says  in  liis  letters 
I  written  upon  the  way,  '  I  am  exposed  to  the  enemy,  if  they  will 
I  venture,  which  1  hope  they  will  not.  The  taking  our  winter-quar- 
I  ters  on  the  Moselle  is  as  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  common 
I  cause  as  any  thing  that  has  been  done  this  campaign ;  and  I  am 
L  persuaded,  that  if  1  had  stayed  till  the  siege  was  ended,  the  season 
I  would  have  been  so  far  advanced,  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
I  gible  to  attempt  it.  These  difhculties  make  me  sensible,  that  if  1 
I  did  not  consider  the  good  of  the  whole  before  any  private  concern, 
I  J  ought  not  to  be  here.  This  might  be  better  said  by  another  than 
K  myself,  but  it  is  truth  ;  and  I  am  very  sensible,  that  if  L  should  have 
Kill  success,  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  will  censure  me  for  it.' 

■  And  in  another  letter  to  the  Duchess  he  says,  '  This  march  and 
m3^y  own  spleen  have  given  me  occasion  to  think  how  very  unac- 
■^»>untable  a  creature  man  is  ;  to  be  seeking  for  honour  in  so 
k  Toarren  a  country  as  this  is,  when  he  is  very  sure  that  the  greater 
I  ipart  of  mankind,  and  may  justly  fear  that  even  his  best  friends 
I  would  be  apt  to  think  ill  of  him,  should  he  have  ill  success.  But 
^  J  am  endeavouring  all  I  can  to  persuade  myself  that  uiy  happiness 

■  •ought  to  depend  upon  my  knowledge  that  I  do  what  I  think  is  for 
I  -  the 
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the  best.*  Marlborough  was  of  so  sensitive  a  nature  that  he  felt 
the  breath  of  censure  keenly,  and  the  villains  who  slandered  him 
with  such  persevering  malice  wounded  his  peace.  The  greater 
therefore  is  his  merit  for  the  undeviating  magnanimity  of  his  con- 
duct as  a  general,  for  never  having  in  any  instance  forborne  to  act 
according  to  his  judgment  from  the  fear  of  failure ;  and  when  his 
measures  were  frustrated  by  the  misconduct  and  treachery  of  those 
with  whom  he  acted,  for  having  endured  reproach  without  utter- 
ing a  word  in  his  vindication  which  could  possibly  have  injured 
the  public  cause. 

This  expedition  was  successful.  By  the  celerity  of  his  move- 
ments he  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  pre-occu- 
pying  Treves  ;  and  having  settled  the  distribution  of  winter-quar- 
ters in  its  vicinity,  and  taken  steps '  for  reducmg  Traerbach, 
measures  which  he  said  would  give  rrance  as  much  uneasiness  as 
any  thing  that  had  been  done  that  summer,  he  reckoned  the  cam- 
paign well  over.  He  stood  in  need  of  rest.  His  attacks  of  fever 
and  head-ache  were  so  frequent,  that  had  he  been  an  idle  man  he 
would  have  been  pitied  as  a  confirmed  valetudinarian.  After  the 
action  at  Blenheim,  where  he  was  seventeen  hours  on  horseback, 
he  was  obliged  to  be  bled,  when  he  had  ^  no  time  to  be  sick  ;*  and 
during  the  subsequent  operations,  when  he  had  not  an  hour's 
quiet,  his  state  of  body  was  such  that  he  said,  if  he  were  in  Lon- 
don, he  should  be  in  his  bed  in  a  high  fever.  The  fatigue  and 
anxiety  of  three  months  had  made  him  in  his  own  feeling  and  ap- 
{>earance  ten  years  older,  and  he  was  so  emaciated  that  he  ap- 
prehended nothing  but  extreme  care  and  good  nursing  during  the 
winter  could  save  him  from  consumption.  But  the  cares  of  the 
^hole  confederacy,  were  laid  on  him.  At  this  time  affairs  in  Italy 
bore  the  worst  aspect ;  on  that  side  every  thing  must  have  been 
lost  without  a  projnpt  reinforcement  of  troops;  the  only  power 
who  could  supply  them  was  Prussia;  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  the  Romans,  whose  admiration  for  the 
great  Englishman  amounted  almost  to  a  feeling  like  friendship, 
knew  that  Marlborough's  personal  representations  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  might  succeed,  when  every  other  mode  of  negociation 
would  surely  fail.  In  the  worst  season  of  the  year  therefore,  Marl- 
borough undertook  this  fatiguing  journey  of  eight  hundred  mil^s, 
less,  as  he  himself  said,  from  any  hope  of  success,  than  that  he 
might  not  be  reproached  for  leaving  any  thing  undone.  He  was 
however  successful,  and  the  force  thus  obtained  was  the  means 
of  saving  the  Duke  of  Savoy  from  being  totally  overpowered.  On 
his  way  back  he  met  the  welcome  tidings  that  Landau  and  Traer- 
bach had  surrendered;  and  he  then  returned  to  England  to  reap 

the 
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■^   reward  of  public  applause,  nnd  tu  couuteruct,  I 

r  what  he  property  called  a  villainous  faction. 

■Voiitery  of  that  faction,  that  in  the  House  of 

;i  praise  was  bestowed  upon  a  naval  action  so, 

iil-lollowed,  that  both  parties  claimed  the  victory, 

i  of  Blenheim,  and  a  campaign  arduous  and 

lllornier  example.     Amends  were  made  for  this 

^r  House,  where  the  naval  action  was  passed 

Marlborough  now  received  those  marks  of 

j^so  well  deserved.     He  was  thanked  b;  botb- 

The  trophies  of  the  victory  were  paraded 

FWestminster  Hall,  and  through   the  Green 

^>,  from  one  of  the  palace  windows,  might 

md  had  seen  no  such  triumph  since  the  de- 

le  City  gave  the  victorious  general  a  splendid 

ns  presented  an  address  soliciting  that 

%  tor  perpetuating  the  memory  of  his  services ; 

■oodstocEc  were  conveyed  to  him  and  his  heirs, 

erect  a  palace   there  at  the  royal  ex- 

]  the  Castle  of  Blenheim. 

It  day  of  March  Marlborough  agaiu  embarked  for  the 

RiAt  the  Hague  he  found,  as  usual,  want  of  order,  want 

rant  of  unanimity,  want  of  resolution,  want  of  autho* 

bvices,  absurdities  and  evils  which  are  inherent  iu  it 

kany-headed  government.    Harassed  and  fretted  by  the 

bpposition  which  he  endured  from  the  half  or  whole 

'  e  hostile  party,  he  says  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  '  like  a 

Ibat  turns  from  one   part  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  I 

ftbe  gone  hence,  in  hopes  to  find  more  quiet  in  the 

I  only  knows  what  ease  1  may  have  when  I  come 

"a  fore  feeling  was  lamentably  juslitied  by  the  event. 

■of  Leopold,  and  the  consequent  succession  of  the  king 

;,  made  no  favourable  alteration  in  the  wretched 

tiiie  Austrian  court,  notwithstanding  the  personal  good 

.  i_<r  the  new  emperor  toward  Marlborough,  and  his  good  in^ 

ns.     That  court  still  continued  poor  in  resources,  and  poorer 

1  statesmen.     Its  main  efforts  were  directed  toward  the  sub- 

nn  of  the   Hungarians,   whom   a  wiser  and  Juster  policy 

^1d  have  conciliated ;  and  the  troops  which  were  sent  to  the 

Bselle  wanted  more  than  one  third  of  their  complement.     Not  a 

^    igle  draught  horse  was  supplied: — the  Emperor,  the  German 

'  inces  and  the  States,  acting  for  once  alike,  all  disappointed 

mi;  and  instead  of  an  army  of  at  least  80,000  men,  for  which  the 

,  .iimpaigu  had  been  planned,  he  found  himself  with  little  more 

,  than  half  the  number.     Villars  was  opposed  to  him  with  55,000. 

VOL.  xxiii.  NO.  xLv.  (■  '  I  da 
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'  I  do  not/  said  Marlborough,  ^  apprehend  his  venturing  a  battle  $ 
but  it  will  put  him  in  a  condition  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
make  us  want  all  sorts  of  provisions,  which  we  ought  to  be  more 
afiraid  of  than  fighting ;  for  our  men  are  in  great  heart,  so  that 
with  the  blessing  of  God  we  might  expect  good  success. — It  would 
be  very  happy  for  us  if  the  marshal  would  venture  a  battle,  for  in 
all  likelihood  that  would  put  us  at  ease/  Villars  was  too  wise  to 
do  this.  He  took  the  position  of  Sirk,  well  known  in  military  his- 
tory by  that  name,  on  the  right  of  the  Moselle,  and  arranged  his 
forces  so  as  to  protect  Luxembourg,  Thionville  and  Saar  Liouis. 
The  latter  places  Marlborough  would  have  besieged  if  the  allies 
had  not  deceived  him.  '  If  I  had  known  beforehand,'  says  he, 
'  what  I  must  have  endured  by  relying  on  the  people  of  this 
country,  no  reasons  should  have  persuaded  me  to  undertake  this 
campaign.  I  will,  by  the  help  of  God,  do  my  best,  and  then  I  must 
submit  to  what  may  happen.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  quiet  and 
not  complain,  when  there  is  all  the  probability  imaginable  for  a 
glorious  campaign,  to  see  it  all  put  in  doubt  by  the  negligence  of 
princes  whose  interest  it  is  to  help  us  with  all  they  have  !' 

While  the  English  general  was  thus  crippled  by  the  failure  of 
his  allies,  the  French  were  enabled  to  make  an  effort  on  the 
Meuse,  where  Villeroy  got  possession  of  Huy,  entered  Liege, 
and  besieged  the  citadel  of  that  great  city.  The  terrified  Dutch 
immediately  sent  to  recall  thirty  of  their  battalions  from  Marlbo- 
rough's army.  This,  with  the  want  of  all  means  for  executing  his 
own  intentions,  made  him  determine  upon  marching  to  the 
Meusc.  The  many  disappointments  which  he  had  endured,  he 
said,  made  him  weary  of  his  life,  and  I  think,  he  adds,  that  if 
it  were  possible  to  vex  me  so  for  a  fortnight  longer,  it  would 
make  an  end  of  me.  No  part  of  Marlborough's  history  has  been 
more  misrepresented  by  the  French  writers  than  this.  Villars,  with 
a  gasconading  style,  and  a  disregard  to  truth  which  would  be  dis- 
honourable to  any  one,  and  especially  to  a  general  of  such  un- 
questionable abilities  as  himself,  has  doubled  in  his  Memoit-s 
the  number  of  Marlborough's  army,  asserting  that  it  contained 
German  auxiliaries  of  all  the  provinces,  commanded  by  their 
princes  in  person,  and  that  the  Margrave  of  Baden  (to  whose 
neglect  more  than  to  that  of  any  other  person  the  failure  is  im- 
putable) was  there ;  he  declares  that  he  threw  up  no  entrench- 
ment, mshiuates  that  he  repeatedly  offered  battle,  which  his  an- 
tagonist declined,  and  concludes  with  a  remark  to  which,  Mr. 
Coxe  rightly  observes,  no  language  can  render  justice  but  his  own : 
ces  gem-Id  ont  voulu  nCavaler  comme  un  grain  de  seL  lis  ontjini 
far  nous  croire  de  trop  dure  digestion.  Upon  such  representations 
as  these,  Villars  has  the  credit  among  French  readers  of  having 

'foiled 
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foiled  Marlborough  in  this  campaign .'  and  even  the  last  historian 
of  these  wars,  who,  writing  Marlborough's  life  by  order  of  Buona- 
parte, fur  the  instruction  of  military  men,  has  detailed  his  cam- 
•paigns  for  the  most  part  with  remarkable  impartiality,  adopts  in 
tiiis  instance  the  falsehoods  and  fanfaronnade  of  Villara  in  their 
full  extent.  To  complete  the  Duke'a  vexation,  Treves  and  Sasr- 
bruuk  were  abandoned  by  the  allies  in  mere  panic.  His  private  let- 
ters at  this  time  are  full  of  the  breathings  of  a  wounded  spirit.  He 
'eays  to  his  wife,  '  Pray  press  on  my  house  and  gardens,  for  I 
think  I  shall  never  stir  from  my  own  home. — It  is  impossible  to 
serve  with  any  satisfaction,  where  it  is  in  so  many  people's  power 
to  do  mischief. — The  Moselle  moat  certainly  is  the  place  where 
we  might  have  clone  the  French  moat  hurt.  But  I  see  but  too 
plainly  that  the  jealousy  of  Prince  Louis  and  the  backwardness 
of  the  German  princes  will  always  hinder  us  from  succeeding 
there.'  What  stnng  him  most  was  the  pleasure  which  the  oppo- 
sition in  England  felt  and  openly  expressed  at  his  disappointment, 
saybtg,  that  if  he  had  succeeded  this,  year  as  he  had  the  last,  the 
constitution  of  England  would  have 'been  ruined,  tie  did  not  con- 
ceal the  pain  which  this  base  ingratitude  gave  him :  '  as  I  have 
no  other  ambition,'  he  says  to  Godolphin,  '  but  that  of  serving 
"well  her  Majesty,  and  being  thought  what  £  am,  a  good  English- 
man, this  vile  enormous  faction  of  theirs  vexes  me  so  much,  that  I 
hope  the  Queen  will,  after  this  campaign,  give  me  leave  to  retire, 
and  end  my  days  in  praying  for  her  prosperity,  and  making  my 
own  peace  with  God,' 

The  campaign  however  was  not  yet  over,  and  Marlborough's 
spirit,  when  it  could  make  its  way  into  action,  always  recovered  its 
tone.  Hoy  was  presently  recovered,  the  French  withdrew  front 
XJege  witliin  their  formidable  lines,  and  he  resumed  his  plan  of 
forcing  them,  and  bursting  into  Brabant.  Villeroy  and  the  Elector 
were  deceived  by  his  movements,  and  while  they  directed  their  at- 
tention to  one  point,  and  waited  all  night  in  momentary  expectation 
of  an  attack,  he  effected  his  object  at  another,  and  with  little  loss 
carried  the  posts  of  Hespenand  Helisem,  which,  from  their  strena;th 
snd  distance,  had  been  deemed  secure,  and  therefore  almost  stnpt 
of  troops.  Upon  the  first  intimation  that  the  blow  had  been 
struck,  the  enemy's  generals  hastened  to  the  spot, — too  late  to  re- 
pair the  evil ;  they  retreated,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  speed.  To 
those  who  congratulated  him,  Marlborough  replied,  with  a  smile 
which  evinced  his  confidence  of  succeeding  further,  '  all  is  well, 
but  much  is  yet  to  be  done.'  But  the  Dutch  generals,  as  usual, 
interfered,  and  prevented  him  from  pushing  on  between  the  enemy 
and  Louvain,  in  which  case  they  <A'ouid  not  have  been  able  to 
fake  refuge  behind  the  Dyle;  and  Louvain,  Brussels  and  Antwerp 
c  'J  would 
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would  in  alllikdibood  hare  been  open  to  the  conqueror.  Black- 
ader  saw  that  an  error  had  been  committed,  and  imputed  it  to 
Marlborough,  whose  fate  it  was  always  to  be  censured  for  the 
iiults  of  others.  *  This  shews  us/  he  says,  *  men  are  but  men, 
and  the  weakness  and  flaws  that  are  in  the  wisest  men's  pru- 
dence. One  day  an  heroic  action,  the  next  a  great  blunder.  But 
let  God  have  all  the  glory,  and  all  flesh  be  grass.'  What  had 
been  done,  however,  was  of  such  importance  that  it  raised 
Marlborough's  spirits  as  well  as  his  pulse,  and  writing  to  the 
Duchess  while  his  *  blood  was  so  hot,  that  he  could  scarcely 
hold  the  pen,'  he  told  her  that  his  heart  was  full  of  joy.  The 
Dutch  had  been  cheated  into  this  action ;  they  did  not  believe 
he  would  make  the  attack,  so  much  had  they  exaggerated  the 
strength  of  the  enemy ;  and  their  deputies  had  grace  enough  in 
the  first  warm  feelings  of  success,  to  acknowledge  to  him  that 
the  lines  could  not  have  been  forced  if  he  had  not  been  there. 
Overkirk's  army  did  not  come  up  till  the  business  was  over,  and 
this  gave  the  men  who  had  been  actually  engaged  occasion  to  speak 
of  their  general  in  the  heat  of  action  with  so  much  affection,  that 
Marlborough  owned  the  pleasure  which  it  gave  him,  and  said  thi^t 
it  made  him  resolve  to  -endure  any  thing  for  their  sake.  And  to 
the  Duchess>  who  had  expressed  her  uneasiness  lest  he  should 
expose  his  person  unnecessarily,  he  says,  ^  I  am  now  at  an  age 
when  I  find  no  heat  in  my  blood  that  gives  me  temptation  to 
expose  myself  out  of  vanity :  but  as  I  would  deserve  and  keep 
the  kindness  of  the  army,  I  would  let  them  see  that  when  I  ex- 
pose them,  I  would  not  exempt  myself.'  Perhaps  if  there  was 
any  error  in  Marlborough's  conduct,  it  was  that  he  let  thifi 
feeling  sometimes  carry  him  too  far:  for  at  this  time  Harley 
cautioned  him  upon  that  subject.  *  Your  friends  and  servants,' 
said  he,  *  cannot  be  without  concern  upon  your  Grace's  account, 
when  we  hear  how  much  you  expose  that  precious  life  of  youra 
upon  all  occasions,  and  that  you  are  not  contented  to  do  the 
papt  of  a  great  general,  but  you  condescend  to  take  your  share 
as  a  common  soldier.'  This  very  Harley  was  afterwards  base 
enough  to  encourage  and  sanction  libellers  who  insinuated  tha.t 
Marlborough  was  deficient  in  personal  courage  ! 

The  improved  disposition  of  the  Dutch  generals  did  not  last 
long.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  when  he  could  have  brought  the 
French  to  action  nearly  upon  the  ground  where,  in  our  own  days,  the 
most  momentous  victory  in  modem  history  has  been  achieved  by 
the  British  arms, — these  wretched  Dutchmen  again  forbade  him 
to  engage  when  he  expected  a  greater  victory  than  Blenheim,  and 
when  the  enemy  waff  so  sure  of  defeat,  that  it  was  afterwards 
ascertained  they  would  not  have  ventured  to  stand  their  ground. 

In 
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In  iLe  bitlenieiB  of  his   disappointment  he  exclaimed, 
this  moment  ten  jears  older  than  I  was  four  days  ago !      Marl- 
borough wrote  to  the  States,  controuling,  as  he  always  did,  his 
own  personal  feelings  deeply  aa  they  were  wounded,  but  pointing 
out  the   fair  occasion  which  he  had  lost.     He  even   talked  of 
throwing  up  the  command  of  the  army,  rather  than  be  perpetu- 
ally placed  in  situations  where  his  character  must  be  compromised 
ia  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  and  of  the  world.     His  indignation 
was  increased  by  the  manner  in  which  the  affair  was  misrepre- 
'   sented  by  the  gazette-writers  in  England,  either  from  gross  care- 
'  lessness   or  secret  malice,  or,  as  Marlborough  supposed,  because 
the  writer  took  more  care  not  to  offend   the  Uutch  ambassador 
'   than  to  do  him  justice.     He  pointed  out  to  Godotphin  the  effect 
.   these  gazettes  must  produce   in   Holland,  and  hoped  the  Queen 
Would  appoint  some  other  person   to  the  command,  '  for  I  muft 
'  be  madder,  said  he,  than  any  Bedlamite,  if  I  should  be  desirous  of 
serving,    when  1  am  sure  my  enemies  seek  my  destruction,  and 
that  my  friends  sacrifice  my  honour  to  their  wisdom.' 

The  evil  was  not  without  some  good  consequences.     Marl- 
I  borough's  letter  to    the  States  was  surreptitiously   printed,  and 
>  die  popular  opinion  both  in  England  and  Holland  was  expressed 
loudly  in  his  favour.     The  Dutch  government  was  alarmed  by 
I  his  intention  of  withdrawing,  and  made  some  amends  by  remov- 
ing Slangenberg,   the  most    culpable  of  their  generals,  a   man 
I  who,  the  Duke  said,  was  resolved  to  give  all  the  hindrance  he 
could  to  whatever  should  be  proposed,  and  whom  he  seems  to 
e  suspected  of  acting  from  a   worse  motive  than  that  of  a 
I  most  perverse  temper.     The  Queen  herself  wrote  to  express  her 
t  concern   for  the   embarrassments  which  were  thrown  in  his  way, 
I  Ind  called  herself  his   friend  and  his  humble  servant.     He  re- 
I  eeived  also  a  letter  from  Eugene,  which  testiHed  the  sympathy 
)  to  be  expected  from  such  a  man.     '  It  is  extremely  cruel,'  said 
I  the    Prince,  '  that  opinions  so  weak  and  discordant  have  ob- 
I  dlructed  the  progress  of  your  operations  when  you  had  every  rea- 
\  son  to  expect  so  glorious  a  result ;  I  speak  to  you  as  a  sincere 
I  friend,  you  will  never  be  able  to  perform  any  thing  considerable 
with  your  army  unless  you  are  absolute,  and  I  trust  your  High- 
ness will  use  your  utmost  efforts  to  gain  that  power  in  future.' 

After  demolishing  the  French  lines,  and  taking  measures  for 

ecuring  his  winter-quarters  in  Brabant,  Marlborough,  for  whom 

I  there  was  no  rest,  turned  from  the  toil  of  war  to   the  no  less 

I  Urgent  affairs  of  negociation,    and  at  the  close  of  autumn,  re- 

I  paired  to  Vienna,  to  Berlin  and  Hanover.     At  all  these  courts 

there  were  difficulties  which  required  his  presence.     No   man 

possessed  a  greater  perfection  in  the  art  of  bringing  difficult  ne- 

r  3  gociations 
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gociations  to  the  .terminatioii  which  he  desired,  dnd  this  yas 
owing  not  more  to  the  clearness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  quick* 
ness  of  his  comprehensive  mind,  than  to  his  native  courtesy 
and  to  that  genuine  candour  which  men  are  in  some  degree  led 
to  imitate  when  they  feel  and  admire  it.  Moreover  the  rank 
which  Marlborough  held  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  for  no  sub- 
ject had  ever  before  stood  so  conspicuously  eminent  in  modem 
times,  had  its  imposing  effect.  Means  and  measures  for  the 
ensuing  campaign  were  arranged  during  these  discussions,  and 
he  was  created  a  Prince  of  the  Empire  ;  the  lordship  of  Men- 
delheim  being  erected  into  a  principality  and  conferred  upon 
him  and  his  heirs  in  the  male  line.  The  dignity  was  expected  to 
descend  in  the  female  line  also :  but  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  that  he  would  not  consent  to  make  the  grant 
hereditary  in  that  line,  knowing  that  Marlborough  had  no  son 
to  succeed  him,  and  that  there  was  little  or  no  probability  of  his 
having  one.  The  title  was  of  some  value  when  he  had  to  serve 
in  countries  where  so  much  importance  was  attached  to  high 
sounding  names  and  sovereign  power  however  insignificant  its 
.9cale. 

The  humanity  of  Marlborough^s  disposition  appears  in  hi$ 
(Correspondence  with  Godolphin  at  this  time.  Inclosing  to  him 
a  let|£r  from  a  young  French  lady  to  the  Comte  de  Lyon,  who 
was  a  prisoner  in  England,  he  says,  *  I  am  assured  that  it  is  a  very 
virtuous  Ipve,  and  that  when  they  can  get  their  parents*  consent, 
they  are  to  be  married.  As  I  do  from  my  heart  wish  that  nobody 
were  unhappy,  I  own  to  you  that  this  letter  has  made  me  wish 
%m  in  France;  so  fhat  if  he  might  have  four  months  leave,  with- 
out prejudice  to  her  Majesty's  service,  I  should  be  glad  of  it.' 
Marlborough  was  pow  attacked  in  inflammatory  libels.  One 
of  the  authors,  a  clergyman,  waa  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
the  pillory.  Through  the  intercession  of  the  ducheas  his  punish- 
ment was  remitted,  greatly  to  Marlborough's  comfort.  *  I  should 
have  been  very  uneasy,'  he  said,  *  if  the  law  had  not  found  him 
guilty,  but  much  more  uneasy  if  he  had  suffered  the  punishment 
cm  my  account.'  It  was  Marlborough's  opinion,  and  that  opi- 
nion is  well  worthy  of  serious  ponsideration  in  these  times,  that 
^  if  the  liberty  may  be  taken  of  writing  scandalous  lies  without 
]>eing  punished,  no  government  can  stapd  long.^ 

It  was  the  Emperor's  pressing  desire  that  Marlborough  should 
resume  his  plan  of  attacking  France  on  the  side  of  the  Moselle, 
but  the  English  general  knew  how  little  he  could  rely  upon  the 
promises  of  the  Imperial  Court,  or  the  co-operation  of  the  Ger- 
man princes.  His  own  desire  was  that  the  great  effort  should  be 
jaade  in  Italy,  where  he  proposed  to  join  Eugene.  Godolphin 
J  reluctantly 
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reliictanlly  acquiesced  in  tliis ;  but  the  Gennan  princca  and  th« 
king  of  Denmark,  whose  troops  were  lo  be  thus  employed,  objectedi 
the  Dutch  were  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  some  successes  of  Villai 
and  Marsin  upon  the  Upper  Rhine  so  alarmed  the  States,  thl 
looking  upon  Marlborough's  presence  as  their  only  and  s 
teclion,  they  offered  either  to  give  him  secretly  the  choice  of  tl 
field- deputies,  or  privately  instruct  them  to  conform  implicitly  t^ 
his  orders.  Godolphin  was  not  displeased  at  this. — -'For,'  said  hd 
'  besides  that  I  could  never  swallow  ho  well  the  thoughts  of  youi 
being  so  far  out  of  our  reach,  and  for  so  long  a  time, — 1  think  U 
,ay  be  almost  as  well  for  the  allies  to  have  the  balance  kept  u^ 
Italy,  as  to  drive  the  French  quite  out  of  it,  which  would  enabln 
lem  to  contract  both  their  troops  and  their  expense,  and  mow^ 
mpoEC  us  on  this  side  to  their  force.'  Marlborough's  own  ft  " 
^'— —  upon  this  disappointment  were  expressed  to  the  duchess 

the  more  his  private  and  unreserved  feelings  are  made  knowaj  , 
ittiG  more  admirable  does  this  great  and  cxcellenl  commander  ap- 
thought  and  deed.  '  You  will  see,'  he  says, '  by  my  letters  to 
ihe  Lord  Treasurer,  that  in  all  likelihood  1  shall  make  the  whole 
ampaign  in  this  country,  and  consequently,  not  such  a  one  as  will 
riease  me.  But  as  I  infinitely  value  your  esteem,  for  without  that 
rou  cannot  love  me,  let  me  say  for  myself  that  there  is  some  cre- 
Ut  in  doing  rather  what  is  good  for  the  public,  than  in  preferiing 
nir  private  satisfaction  and  interest:  for  my  being  here  in  a  con- 
^ion  of  doing  nothing  that  shall  make  a  noise,  has  made  me  able 
t»  send  10,0<KI  men  to  Italy,  and  to  leave  ly.OOO  more  on  the 
Shine.' — To  Godolphin  he  says,  '  God  knows  I  go  with  a  heavy 
^eai't,  for  I  have  no  prospect  of  doing  any  thing  considerable, 
jitnless  the  French  would  do  what  1  am  very  conlident  they  will 
lot— unless  the  Marshal  de  Marsio  should  return,  as  it  is  re- 
K>rted,  with  thirty  battalions  and  forty  squadrons ;  for  that  would 
jive  to  them  such  a  superiority  as  might  tempt  them  to  march 
■cut  of  their  lines,  which  if  they  do,  I  wdl  most  certainly  attack 
them,  not  doubting,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  beat  them,' 

That  hope  was  soon  realised.  The  French  made  a  great  effort. 
They  withdrew  forces  from  the  Rhine,  and  reinforced  Vilieroy 
and  the  Elector  with  the  best  troops  of  France,  so  as  slightly  to 
outnumber  the  allies,  Marlborough's  army  consisting  of  60,000 
men,  that  of  the  enemy  of  02,000.  By  a  movement  upon  Namur 
lie  provoked  them  lo  risk  a  battle.  Tlieir  position  was  at  Ramil- 
lies,  upon  ground  so  strong,  that  the  Dutch  deputies,  three  years 
before,  had  made  it  one  of  their  arguments  for  refusing  to  permit 
>iH)  attack  iipon  tlie  lines — that  if  the  lines  were  forced  at  that 
lioint  the  French  would  occupy  this  formidable  position.  Marl- 
'iiorouirh  was  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger  in  the  action. 
■-  c-t  Wliil« 
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their  disappoiiitnieiit  was  in  proportion.  But  as  Burnet  trulj 
observes, '  men  engaged  in  parties  are  not  easily  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance ;'  their  business  then  was  lo  depreciate  the  victory  ;  they 
admitted  that  a  great  many  men  had  been  killed  and  taken,  but  as 
for  weakening  the  French  king,  they  said  tiiis  was  no  more  than 
taking  a  bucket  of  water  out  of  a  river.  Upon  this  M  arlborough 
remarks, '  if  they  will  allow  us  to  draw  one  or  two  such  buckets 
more,  we  might' then  let  the  river  run  quietly,  and  not  much  ap- 
prehend its  overflowing  and  destroying  its  neighbours.'  Uut  the 
Ibeart  of  the  country  was  sound,  and  never,  perhaps,  except  at  the 
Restoration,  had  there  been  felt  so  great  and  general  a  joy.  The 
common  people,  who  knew  only  that  a  battle  had  been  woo, 
great  as  any  that  their  fathers  had  heard  of,  and  which  would  for 
ever  be  remembered  to  the  honour  of  their  country,  partook  in 
the  triumph  with  honest  and  generous  exultation.  They  who 
understood  the  interests  of  England  and  of  Europe  perceived  that 
the  spell  of  the  French  king's  fortune,  upon  which  Louis  XIV. 
bad  relied  almost  as  confidently  as  Buonaparte,  was  broken, — 
diat  his  power  was  materially  weakened,  and  the  opinion  which 
had  contributed  to  render  it  so  formidable,  destroyed.  Tb 
queen  expressed  her  feelings  with  a  becoming  sense  <rf^ 
we  could  never,  she  said,  thank  the  Almighty  enouij^ 
great  blessings,  but  must  make  it  our  endeavour  to  d 
— and  this  was  the  language  which  she  used  in  the  c 
private  friendship.  '  1  call  lament  for  no  private  losa 
iher  person, '  since  God  has  given  such  a  general  n 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  joy  to  me  lo  have  lived  so  longT 
it-' 

The  subjugation  of  Bavaria  nas  the  immediate  con) 
of  this  battle.     The  Elector  continued  to  follow  the  fi 
the  French,  and  sent  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  great  Jol 
bieski,  with  her  children,   back  to  Munich.     Marlli 
the  separation  made  his  heart  ache,  for  he  knew  wIki 

ihowi  ua  iliut  \a  nil  tinui  pan^>iplrit  ii  tlie  >Hiiir,  and  Ihat  il  utterly  < 

oil  ihedH;  wliro  [lie  news  uriW  bulilc  or  Walrrluo  urrivnl  at  hit  piut-to 
enUed  fiuni  liiiii  bj  a  pioui  frHiiil,  Imi  tlie  iliock  lUould  render  him  iiiapa 
ing  bii  fiieiids)  u  lie  paiii^d  ttie  div  iu  IbHt  jgiionnce  vliicli  lo  him  Hat 
Diie  liiglit  uioro  ill  peace.  Amung  the  cotiKquencei  ol'  tliat  baltle  wf  i 
bi  regret  the  deitruct'iun  of  a  reruin  prophetic  pijier,  written  by  one  of 
of  the  norih  who,  id  use  llieir  oirn  languaKe,  were  '  itriauibi  ocrapitd  with  lh< 
ofEun^i.'     Tliii  precLoiu  paper  (more  curious  than  the  waled  pnplieciei  u 

recollL'ction  that  some  of  Ihclr  pMpheeies  had  not  bmi  su  emcll.v  fulfilli  '      '' 

iu  wliat  nuuiiier  the  campaign  liad  opened.     And  so  the  propliecj  wai  cancelled, 

tlie  itrepanible  JuH  orlileiature,  and  of  ihe  Occvlt  Science*. 
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coHect  and  re-encourage  the  icattered  troops,  and  make  nu  effort 
for  saving  it.     But  he  was  not  able  to  venture  a  battle,  and  the 
garrison,  for  fear  of  being  made  prisoners  of  war,  gave  up  thw  j 
place,  says  Marlborough,  five  or  six  daya  sooner  than  ihey  ought  M 
to  have  done.  ■ 

Dendcrmond  was  his  next  object.  Louis  had  once  besieged  I 
this  place  in  person  ^vithont  success,  and  when  he  heard  of  Marl-  J 
borough's  intention,  he  observed  that  he  must  have  an  army  of  I 
ducks  to  take  it.  But  the  besiegers  had  taken  advantage  of  arf  I 
uncommonly  dry  season,  and  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  I 
war,  '  which,'  says  Marlborough,  '  was  more  than  was  reason-  I 
able,  but  I  saw  them  in  a  consternation.  That  place  could  I 
never  have  been  taken  but  by  the  hand  of  God,  which  gave  at-  I 
seven  weeks  vrithout  any  rain,'  Ath  followed,  and  he  would  theuf  I 
fain  have  proceeded  against  Mons;  '  we  shall  have  it,'  he  sai(L'  I 
'  much  cheaper  this  year  than  the  next,  when  they  will  have  had  J 
time  to  recruit  their  army.'  But  the  Dutch  did  not  understand  J 
the  true  economy  of  war,  and  the  campaign  was  therefore  closeda  I 
The  emperor  and  his  brother  Charles,  in  their  first  impulse  of  4 
gratitude  after  the  news  of  the  recovery  of  the  Low  Countries,.! 
appointed  Marlborough  to  the  government — no  other  conceivable  J 
arrangement  could  have  been  of  such  essential  advantage  to  thft  J 
whole  confederacy, — but  from  the  selfish  views  of  the  Dutch  h^  1 
was  obliged  to  decline  it.  They  were  thinking-how  to  strengthen  I 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  '  Such  is  their  4 
temper,'  said  Marlborough,  '  that  when  they  have  misfortunes,'  J 
they  are  desirous  of  peace  upon  any  terms;  and  when  we  artf  I 
blessed  by  God  with  success,  they  are  for  turning  it  to  their  owt^  I 
advantage,  without  any  consideration  how  it  may  be  liked  by  theur  1 
friends  and  allies.'  For  himself  he  said,  '  1  thank  God  and  thtf  I 
Queen  I  have  no  need  nor  desire  of  being  richer,  but  have  a  very  1 
great  ambition  of  doing  every  thing  that  can  be  for  the  publie  I 

The  jealousies  and  opposite  interests  of  the  allies,  which  evefl  I 

ioimincnt  danger  could  scarcely  suspend,  came  into  full  actioo  I 

whenever  they  were  successful,  and  the  French  king  found  himself  I 

better  served  by  his  enemies  in  their  own  cabinets  than  by  hit  I 

armies  in  the  field.     By  means  of  Marlborough's  strenuous  and  I 

persevering  exertions  in  procuring  men  and  money  for  Eugene^  4 

that  excellent  commander  had  been  enabled  to  relieve  Turin,  and  | 

inflict  upon  the  French  one  of  the  most  memorable  defeats  which  I 

they  ever  suffered  in  Italy.     Marlborough  was  delighted  with  thiS'  J 

glorious  action:   it  19  impossible  for  me,  said  he,  to  express  the  I 

joy  it  has  given  me,   for  I  do  not  only  esteem,   but  I  really  love  ' 
titat  prince.     But  the  emperor  began  immediately  to  pursue  his 
■                                                                                                   own 
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own  purposes,  to  the  neglect  and  injury  of  the  common  cause. 
In  Spain  also  a  series  of  rapid  successes  had  been  followed  by  the 
grossest  misconduct,  the  troops  committed  every  kind  of  excess, 
the  generals  every  kind  of  blunder,  and  every  thing  went  wrong 
for  want  of  a  mind  like  Marlborough's  to  controul  the  jarring  eler 
ments  which  were  brought  together,     llie   French  were  now 
endeavouring  to  amuse  the  Dutch  with  negociations;  here  they 
had  their  greatest  hope,  for  they  had  a  party  in  the  States  always 
upon  the  watch  to  serve  them,  and  their  intrigues  made  Marl- 
borough more  uneasy  than  he  had  ever  before  been  at  any  time 
during  the  war.     He  saw  the  errors  of  the  Dutch,  if  indeed  their 
conduct  deserve  so  light  a  name.     ^  The  more  complaisance  is 
shewn  them,  said  he,  and  the  more  we  give  way  to  them,  it  is  both 
their  nature  and  their  practice  to  be  more  assuming.' — *  They  are 
of  so  many  minds,  and  all  so  very  extravagant  concerning  their  bar- 
rier, that  I  despair  of  doing  any  good  till  they  are  more  reason- 
able, which  they  will  not  be  till  they  see  that  they  have  it  not  in 
their  power  to  dispose  of  the  Low  Countries  at  their  will  and 
pleasure,  in  which  the  French  flatter  them/     He  saw  that  they 
were  not  beloved  any  where  because  they  carried  every  thing  with. 
so  high  a  hand:   and  he  perceived  their  poor  pitiable  jealousy  of 
England :  but  ^  though  some  of  the  leading  men  in  Holland,'  said 
he,  *  may  be  blind,  or  worse,  yet  surely  the  generality  cannot  be 
impbsed  upon  so  far  as  to  be  blown  up  with  a  jealousy  of  the 
Queen's  power,  when  all  that  power,  be  it  great  or  little,  has  been 
and  is  still  exerted  for  their  safety,  without  the  least  view  or  desire 
of  any  extent  of  conquest  or  dominion  for  England ;  and  when  it 
is  plain  that  in  two  or  three  years  time  France,  with  the  comfort 
and  assistance  of  peace,  will  be  just  where  she  was  before,  if  the 
nicest  care  be  not  taken  to  put  it  out  of  her  power,  now  there  is 
m^  opportunity  in  our  hands.' 

The  affairs  of  the  cabinet  at  home  were  not  less  vexatious. 
The  whigs  insisted  upon  making  Sunderland  secretary  of  state, 
instead  of  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  whom  they  proposed  to  remunerate 
by  a  more  permanent  and  profitable  place.  The  Queen  was  ex-* 
ceedingly  averse  to  this ;  whether  right  or  wrong  in  her  objection 
to  the  particular  measure,  she  rested  upon  a  general  principle,  and 
a  just  one  :  desiring  only  liberty,  she  said,  to  encourjige  and  em^ 
ploy  all  who  concurred  faithfully  in  her  service,  whether  they  were 
called  whigs  or  tories;  not  to  be  tied  to  either;  in  which  case, 
with  the  name  of  Queen,  she  should  be  in  reality  but  their  slave, 
to  her  own  ruin  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  government.  Go^ 
dolphin  had  told  her  that  unless  the  whigs  were  gratified  by  this 
appointment,  they  would  not  be  hearty  in  supporting  her  mea- 
sures.  *  But  is  it  not  very  hard,'  said  the  poor  Queen,  *  that  men  of 

sense 
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sense  and  honour  will  not  promote  the  good  of  their  country,  be* 
cause  every  thing  in  the  world  is  not  done  that  they  desire?  Why, 
for  God's  sake,  must  I,  who  have  no  interest,  no  end,  no  thought 
but  for  the  good  of  my  country,  be  made  so  miserable  as  to  be 
brought  into  the  power  of  one  set  of  men  ?  and  why  may  not  I  be 
trusted,  since  I  mean  nothing  but  what  is  equally  for  the  good  of 
all  my  subjects?'  She  offered  to  bring  Sunderland  into  the  cabi- 
net, with  a  pension,  till  a  vacancy  should  happen,  and  asked,  as 
this  arrangement  would  content  her,  whereas  she  had  insuperable 
objections  to  the  other,  why  she  might  not  be  gratified  as  well  as 
other  people  ?  Queen  Anne  was  a  person,  who,  as  Marlborough 
said,  needed  no  advice  to  help  her  to  be  very  firm  and  posi- 
tive when  she  thought  herself  in  the  right ;  and  in  this  case  her 
principle  was  just,  and  she  had  good  reason  to  require  that  some^ 
regard  should  be  paid  to  her  own  views  and  inclinations.  But 
there  was  a  snake  in  the  grass.  Harley  was  all  this  while  at  work 
worming  out  of  her  confidence  those  ministers  by  whom  he  had 
risen  and  was  still  trusted :  he  continually  fostered  in  her  her  dis- 
like to  the  whigs,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  back  her  predilec*^ 
tions  for  the  other  party,  grievously  as  they  had  offended  her. 
The  whigs  seconded  him  admirably  by  the  arrogant  manner  in 
which  they  insisted  upon  forcing  Lord  Sunderland  into  office* 
Halifax,  and  even  Somers  (respectable  as  that  name  is)  declared 
in  the  name  of  their  party,  that  if  their  demand  was  not  granted 
without  further  delay,  they  would  oppose  the  government: — thus 
proving  that  when  party-views  or  party-passions  were  at  stake^ 
they  had  as  little  respect  for  the  interests  of  their  country,  as  for 
the  feelings  of  their  sovereign.  They  stimulated  the  duchess  to 
goad  the  Queen,  an  ill-judged.office  in  which  she  was  but  too  ready 
to  engage.  The  whole  weight  of  vexation  fell  upon  Godolphin ; 
be  saw  that  the  Queen  cherished  an  insuperable  dislike  toward 
the  whigs,  though  at  that  time  he  knew  not  by  what  secret  arti- 
fices it  had  been  infused,  and  was  continually  exasperated ;  he 
blamed  the  whigs  for  a  determination  to  over-rule  the  Queen,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  felt  himself  embarrassed  by  the  tories  who 
were  in  office,  ahd  clogged  with  their  ill-will  the  measures  which 
they  could  not  prevent.  There  was  not  one  of  them  in  any  minis- 
terial office,  he  said,  that  must  not  be  spoken  to  ten  times  over 
before  any  thing  could  be  executed,  even  after  it  had  been 
ordered,  with  all  the  slowness  and  difficulty  imaginable.  Unable 
either  to  moderate  the  whigs  in  their  demands  on  the  one  hand,  or 
to  overcome  the  more  reasonable  determination  of  the  Queen  on 
the  other,  or  to  continue  in  the  government  if  he  w^ere  opposed 
by  his  former  friends  and  received  only  a  cold  and  hollow  sup- 
port from  the  other  party,  he  talked  of  resigning  his  office.     This^ 

th^ 
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the  Queen  said,  was  a  blow  the  could  not  bear,  she  iotreated  hiai 
not  to  leave  her  service;  and  Marlborough  told  him  that  if  he 
were  serious  in  this  thought,  he  could  not  justify  himself  to  God 
or  man,  for,  divided  as  England  was,  he  was  the  only  person 
who  could  conduct  its  concerns.  ^  As  the  affairs  of  Europe,' 
said  he,  *  and  those  of  the  Queen  in  particular,  are  at  this  time^ 
X  think  both  you  and  I  are  in  hononr  and  conscience  bound, 
under  all  the  dangers  and  trouble  that  is  possible,  to  bring  this 
war  to  a  happy  end,  which  I  think  must  be  after  the  next  cam- 
paign if  we  can  agree  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour/  In  this  struggle, 
which  so  perplexed  his  friend,  Marlborough  advised  patience 
and  moderation  to  the  whigs,  and  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  it 
was  injudicious  to  force  his  son-in-law  upon  the  Queen.  But 
as  he  told  the  Duchess  on  this  occasion,  and  as  she  had  long 
before  found  out,  his  disposition  led  him  rather  to  be  governed 
than  to  govern;  and  in  obedience  to  her  solicitations, and  to  Go- 
dolphin's  wishes,  he  represented  to  the  Queen  the  predicament  in 
which  her  ministers  were  placed,  bound  as  he  was,  he  said,  in  gra- 
titude, duty  and  conscience  to  her,  to  make  known  his  mind  freely, 
and  assuring  her,  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  he  was  not  for  her 
putting  herself  into  the  hands  of  either  faction.  *  Lord  Rochester,* 
he  said,  ^  and  the  hot  heads  of  that  party  were  so  extravagant, 
that  beyond  all  doubt  they  would  expose  her  and  the  liberties  of 
England  to  the  rage  of  France,  rather  than  not  be  revenged,  ai 
they  called  it.  There  was  therefore  a  necessity  as  well  as  justice 
in  her  supporting  Godolphin;  and  in  the  present  humour  he 
could  be  supported  by  the  whigs  only,  for  the  others  sought  his 
destruction,  which  in  effect  was  hers :  and  the  way  to  save  her^ 
self  from  being  forced  into  a  party  was  to  strengthen  him.' 

While  Marlborough  was  acting  thus  faithfully  and  honourably 
towards  his  friend,  his  Queen  and  his  country,  the  more  intem- 
perate of  the  whigs,  who  by  their  violence  had  occasioned  the 
whole  embarrassment,  suspected  that  he  and  Godolphin  were  nOt 
dealing  sincerely ;  so  easily  are  men  made  suspicious,  ungenerous 
and  unjust  by  party-spirit !  Marlborough  was  hurt  at  this,  and  de- 
clared that  if  it  were  not  for  his  gratitude  to  the  Queen,  and  hi^ 
concern  for  Godolphin,  he  would  immediately  retire.  *  For  1 
have  had  the  good  luck,'  said  he,  *  to  deserve  better  from  all 
Englishmen  than  to  be  suspected  of  not  being  in  the  true  interest 
of  my  country,  which  I  am  in,  and  ever  will  be,  without  being  of 
a  faction;  and  this  principle  shall  govern  me  for  the  little  re- 
mainder of  my  life.  I  must  not  think  of  being  popular,  but  I  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  going  to  my  grave  with  the  opinion  of 
having  acted  as  an  honest  man.'  This  was  written  to  the  Duchess ; 
and  in  that  spirit  of  true  affection  which  all  his  domestic  letters 

express, 
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express,  h«  ooacluded  by  Raying, '  if  I  have  your  esteem  and  love 
I  shall  think  myself  entirely  happy.'     Marlborough's  character  has 
been  put  to  the  test  by  the  publication  of  these  Memoirs,  which 
include  so  large  a  part  of  his  most  confidential  and  unreserved 
correspondence,  and  it  has  proved  sterling.     He  understood  the 
interests  of  his   country  so  fully  that  he  must  ever  be  consi- 
dered aa  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  her  statesmen :  his  only  object  1 
was  to  promote  those  interests,  and  that  object  was  inialloyed  j 
with  any  meaner  considerations ;  while  for  fidelity  to  hi»  friends  j 
and  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  and  a  just  regard  to  the  constitutioD)  I 
no  man  ever  exceeded  him.     To  the  Queen  he  says  at  this  time^  I 
'  it  is  true  your  reign  has  been  so  manifestly  blessed  by  God,  that  i 
one  might  reasonably  think  you  might  govern  widiout  making  use  I 
of  the  heads  of  either  party,  but  as  it  might  be  easy  to  yourself.  I 
This  might  be  practicable  if  both  parties  sought  your  favour,  as  in  I 
reason  and  duty  they  ought.     But,  madam,  the  truth  is  that  the  ] 
heads  of  one  part^  have  declared  against  you  and  your  govern-  ] 
ment  as  far  as  it  is  possible  without  going  into  open  rebellion.  I 
Now  should  your  Majesty  disoblige  the  others,  how  is  it  possible  1 
to  obtain  near  five  millions   for  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour,  I 
without  which  all  is  undone  i'     He  tells  Godolphin  that  having  I 
written  with  freedom  to  the  Queeu,  let  what  would  happen  he  | 
should  be  more  easy  in  his  mind;  and  being  apprehensive  that  the  | 
Queen's  temper  was  not  to  be  shaken,  he  says, '  allow  me  to  give '  j 
you  this  assurance,  that  as  I  know  you  to  be  a  sincere,  honest  1 
man,  may  God  bless  me  as  I  shall  be  careful  that  whatever  maa  1 
is  your  enemy  shall  never  be  my  friend.'     The  arguments  vthich 
had  been  used  to  induce  her  to  acquiesce  could  not,  he  thought,  ] 
be  answered,  '  for  in  England,'  said  he,  '  no   minister  can   of  I 
ought  to  govern  without  help.     God  preserve  her,  and  send  yoK,  I 
to  serve  her  long.'     When  Marlboroughretumed  from  the  conti-  ] 
nent,  bis  popularity,  his  splendid  services,  and  that  power  of  per-<  | 
suasion  which  be  possessed,  overcame  the  Queen's  reluctance. 
She  is  said  also  to  have  feared  that  a  longer  opposition  on  her  j 
part  would  incense  the  whigs  against  Harley,  and  make  them  in-  j 
sist  upon  his  dismission,  for  that  supple  courtier  had  now  rooted  1 
himself  in  her  favour.  J 
Marlborough  was  received  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  tb<^ 
great  and  signal  successes  of  the  campaign ;  his  title  was  extendedjfl 
to  his  daughters  and  their  heirs  male.     It  is  observable  that  h<t  J 
was  now  no  longer  anxious  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  Churchill/ 1 
in  his  family,  which  he  had  formerly  required  his  representativea  1 
in  succession  to  assume.     The  honour  and  manor  of  Woodstock,  ] 
and  the  house  of  Blenheim,  were  to  descend  with  the  title,  and' 
the  sum  of  5000/-   a  year  from  the   post-office  was  likewise 
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entailed  upon  his  daughters  and  their  heirs  male  in  perpetuityi 
being  however  confirmed  to  the  duchess  for  her  life.  The 
standards  and  colours  taken  at  Ramillies  were  borne  in  procession 
from  Whitehall^  through  the  Park  and  St.  James's,  and  so  to 
Guildhall;  it  was  a  proud  display,  consisting  of  six  and  twenty 
standards  and  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  colours.  Godolphin  was 
raised  to  the  peerage ;  several  minor  promotions  among  the  whigs 
took  place,  and  however  averse  she  might  have  been  to  the  mea- 
sures which  had  been  forced  upon  her,  the  Queen  found  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  so  materially  strengthened  the  administration. 
Matters  not  less  important  than  the  business  of  war  required 
Marlborough's  attention  while  active  operations  were  suspended : 
his  influence  was  exerted  in  bringing  about  the  great  measure  of 
the  Union,  and  *  it  may  be  recorded  as  an  answer/  says  Mr: 
Coxe,  ^  to  the  numberless  accusations  and  surmises  against  the 
principles  of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  that  such  a  measure 
was  accomplished  by  them  in  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  a  powers 
ful  combination  of  tories  and  Jacobites  both  in  England  and  Scot^ 
iand,  and  under  a  queen  who  not  only  detested  the  Hanover  liiie^ 
but  who  was  beginning  to  turn  with  renewed  affection  towards 
the  surviving  members  of  her  unfortunate  family.'  He  performed 
also  a  singular  mission  to  the  camp  of  Charles  XII.  at  Sweden, 
"whose  movements  at  that  time  held  all  Germany  and  the  North 
^f  Europe  in  suspense,  and  might  easily  have  made  the  scale  pre- 
ponderate in  favour  of  France,  if  he  had  been  led  either  by  the 
arts  of  that  politic  court,  or  by  his  own  irritable  temper  (which 
needed  little  provocation)  to  fall  upon  the  Austrians.  His  fa* 
vourite  scheme  at  this  time  was  to  form  a  Protestant  league. 
Prussia  was  already  persuaded  to  the  measure,  Hanover  was  soli*- 
cited,  and  Catholic  Germany  of  course  had  taken  the  alarm. 
Marlborough  succeeded  in  dissuading  him  from  a  scheme  which 
would  have  proved  destructive  to  the  alliance;  he  succeeded  also 
in  adjusting  or  postponing  his  disputes  with  Austriii  and  Den- 
mark ;  he  administered  pensions,  by  the  Elector  of  Hanover's  ad« 
vice,  to  two  of  his  ministers ;  and  Charles,  leaving  the  affairs  of 
Europe  to  their  course,  removed  his  disturbing  forces  into  Mos- 
covy,  and  there  wrecked  his  army,  his  fortunes,  and  himself. 

The  military  operations  during  the  year  1707  were  unfa- 
vourable to  the  allies :  they  suffered  a  scandalous  defeat  in  Spain  ^ 
and  an  attack  upon  Toulon,  where  a  successful  issue  would,  in 
Marlborough's  opinion,  certainly  have  produced  peace,  failed 
by  the  want  of  cordiality  between  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince 
Eugene,  the  latter  being  influenced  by  the  Imperial  court,  which 
never  entered  with  sincerity  into  any  project  unless  it  were  di* 
reeled  to  its  own  exclusive  and   immediate  interests.     Villars 
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'made  a  successful  irruption  into  Germany.  In  the  Low  Coun- 
tries nothing  was  done  ;  the  allies  indeed  sustained  no  loss,  for 
Marlborough  was  there,  and  his  presence  took  away  from  the 
French  all  appetite  for  enterprize,  though  they  were  under  so 
skilful  a  commander  as  the  Duke  de  Vend6me.  But  the  Dutch 
had  relapsed  into  their  old,  jealous,  narrow,  hesitating  policy. 
Marlborough  was  fully,  equal  m  effective  force  to  the  enemy,  and 
possessed  a  prodigious  superiority  in  the  fear  which  his  very 
name  struck  into  them.  Knowing  this,  and  knowing  that  the 
French  general  knew  it  also,  he  hoped  to  do  some  considerable 
service  ;  and  flattered  himself  that  the  enemy,  encouraged  by  the 
notorious  timidity  of  the  States,  would  grow  insolent,  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  bringing  them  to  battle.  But  the  Dutch 
always  prevented  him  from  seeking  or  seizing  the  opportunity 
for  success.  They  were  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done ;  they, 
said  he,  will  never  more  this  war  venture  any  thing  that  may  be 
decisive,  being  of  opinion  that  they  have  already  enough  in  their 
possession  for  their  security,  and  that  France  will  assist  them  in 
disposing  of  this  possession  as  they  shall  think  best.  Six  weeks 
•he  was  detained  in  the  camp  of  Meldert  by  their  miserable  de- 
puties, who,  however,  had  grace  enough  to  acknowledge  their  er- 
ror when,  having  at  last  allowed  him  to  march  on  Genappe,  the 
French  immediately  made  *what  Marlborough  calls  a  shameful 
retreat,  shewing  thereby  plainly  to  both  armies  that  they  would  not 
venture  to  fight.  A  succession  of  heavy  rains  then  came  on,  and 
delayed  him  when  he  was  in  high  hopes  of  retrieving  tlie  time 
which  had  been  wasted,  and  the  campaign  ended  without  a  blow 
being  struck  in  this  quarter.  The  French  historians,  not  contented 
with  extolling  Vendome  for  having  suffered  no  loss,  (which  was 
no  inconsiderable  praise  for  a  man  who  had  been  opposed  to 
such  an  antagonist,)  represent  Marlborough  as  having  used  every 
.means  to  bring  him  to  action,  and  being  constantly  baffled  by 
•his  consummate  skill :  and  as  if  diis  falsehood  were  not  sufficient, 
they  affirm  that  the  whole  English  nation  and  the  parliament 
blamed  his  conduct. 

The  conduct  of  the  States  at  this  time  had  so  incensed  not  the 
whigs  alone,  who  never  regarded  any  thing  with  moderation,  but 
even  the  calm  and  temperate  Godolphin,  that  it  was  proposed  in 
the  British  cabinet  to  form  a  union  with  the  rest  of  the  allies  for 
the  purpose  of  deterring  the  Dutch  from  tampering  with  France. 
•  This  was  prevented  by  Marlborough.  It  was  one  of  the  merits 
of  that  incomparable  Englishman  that,  however  much  he  might 
suffer  individually  in  feelings  and  in  popular  reputation,  he  never, 
under  any  impulse  of  chagrin  or  resentment,  lost  sight  of  the  great 
object  of  the  alliance^  and  the  general  good.     He  therefore  conti* 
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Bualiy  laboured  to  conciliiite  the  allies  towards  each  otlier,  aud 
all  to  England,  and  England  to  each  and  all ;  while  in  his  con- 
fidential correspondence  with  Godolphin,  it  appears  how  clearly 
he  saw,  and  how  deeply  he  felt,  the  mispolicy  of  one  kind  or  other 
which  prevailed  in  all  their  councils.  '  No  reasoning  or  success/ 
he  said, '  could  prevail  with  the  States  to  think  any  thing  reasonable 
but  what  tended  to  their  own  particular  interest/  Godolphin 
said  that  the  emperor's  behaviour  had  been  so  unaccountable,  as  ' 
to  put  the  rest  of  the  allies  under  the  same  difficulties  as  if  he  had 
acted  by  directions  from  Versailles,  and  Marlborough  acknow- 
ledged to  his  friend  that  he  was  weary  of  serving,  because  every 
country  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  acted  so  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic good.  *  In  the  army,'  says  he, — ^  1  must  do  them  right, — there 
is  all  the  desire  imaginable  to  venture  their  lives  for  the  public 
good ;  but  all  other  sorts  of  people  on  this  side  of  the  water  are 
so  very  wise,  that  I  am  afraid  at  last  they  will  bring  us  to  a  bad 
peace.  For  myself,  I  am  old,  and  shall  not  live  to  see  the  mis- 
fortunes that  must  happen  in  Christendom,  if  the  French  be  suf- 
fered to  get  the  better  of  this  war.' 

But  there  were  greater  embarrassments  than  these :  his  coi>- 
summate  ability,  both  as  a  negociator  and  a  general,  and  the  de- 
served respect  in  which  he  was  held  upon  the  continent  by  foes 
and  friends,  counterbalanced  all  disadvantages  there ;  the  ob- 
stacles which  no  prudence,  no  desert  could  overcome,  were  at 
home,  where  he  suffered  alike  from  the  imprudence  of  his  friends 
and  the  treachery  of  his  enemies.  The  Queen  had  not  forgiven 
the  whigs  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  forced  Sunderland 
into  office ;  and  the  whigs  had  not  learnt  moderation.  A  struggle 
arose  between  the  crown  and  the  ministers  concerning  the  dispo- 
sal of  church  preferment.  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  would 
have  conceded  all  they  could  to  the  inclinations,  and  even  to  the 
weakness  and  prejudice  of  their  sovereign,  and  thus,  by  yielding^ 
have  in  the  end  strengthened  their  influence.  But  their  col- 
leagues in  office  were  uncompromising,  overbearing  men.  Sun- 
derland perpetually  appealed  to  his  mother-in-law,  the  duchess/ 
and  neither  her  husband  nor  Godolphin  could  allay  the  irrita- 
tion which  he  excited.  The  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  became,  as  before,  objects  of  jealousy  to  the 
whigs,  because,  while  they  attempted  to  overcome  the  Queen's 
objections  on  the  one  hand,  they  deprecated  the  indecent  violence 
of  these  persons  on  the  other.  ^  I  am  out  of  heart,'  says  Marl- 
borough, '  and  wonder  at  the  courage  of  the  Lord  Treasurer;  for 
were  i  used  (as  I  do  not  doubt  but  I  shall)  as  he  is  by  the  whigs^ 
who  threaten  to  abandon  him  whenever  the  Queen  does  not  do 
what  they  like,  I  would  not  continue  in  business  for  all  this  worM 
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give  me ;  and  1  believe  they  would  be  the  first  that  would 
lave  reason  to  repent.'  As  far  as  regarded  the  great  objects  of 
■foreign  policy,  the  whigs  acted  well ;  but  in  domestic  concerns, 
^ey  were  not  less  indiscreet  than  intemperate,  and  sometimes 
dbdeed  they  betrayed  a  want  of  principle  as  well  as  of  discretion, 
"^or  the  sake  of  intimidating  the  Queen  they  made  advances  to  the 
trnolent  toi'ies,  and  for  a  time  co-operated  with  them  in  paHiament, 
^  the  risk  of  breaking  up  the  whole  system  of  policy,  foreign 
iHad  domestic. 

!■  It  was  Marlborough's  fortune  to  experience  the  truth  of  his  own 
IpbservBtion,  that  a  great  many  who  can  do  no  good  have  it  always 
m  their  power  to  do  hurt.  The  Duchess  had  placed  about  the  per- 
il of  the  Queen  one  of  her  distant  relations,  the  daughter  of  a 
pierchant  who  had  been  reduced  to  poverty ;  she  had  saved  the 
>£unily  from  want,  obtained  places  and  establishments  for  all  the 
liildren,  and  took  this  Abigail  Hill  from  service  in  the  family  of 
.Xady  Rivers,  to  make  her  one  of  the  bed-chamber  women.  This 
Roman,  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  Queen 
lAnne's  reign  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Masham,  did  for  Louis  XIV. 
^hat  all  his  generals  and  armies,  all  his  power,. and  all  his  policy 
pould  not  have  done  :  by  her  means,  the  counsels  of  Godolphin 
Rpd  the  victories  of  Marlborough  were  frustrated,  and  France,  at 
H  moment  when  she  must  otherwise  have  received  the  law  of 
peace  from  England,  was  enabled  to  dictate  it  to  Europe.  It 
|V8S  at  this  time  that  her  influence  was  first  discovered.  Abi- 
gail, by  the  father's  side,  stood  in  precisely  tlic  same  degree  of  afS- 
itaity  to  Harley  as  by  the  mother's  to  the  Duchess;  he  bad  neg- 
dkcted  her  and  her  family  when  they  were  in  distress,  but  he  ac- 
duiowledged  the  relationship  when  he  perceived  that  by  means 
ibis  mstrument  he  could  establish  a  secret  influence  with 
ttie  Queen.  History  cannot  be  perused  without  some  feel- 
^ig  of  humiliation  for  our  country  and  our  kind,  when  it  cannot 
^^]be  understood  without  developing  such  pitiful  intrigues  as  these. 
The  violence  of  Sunderland,  Halifax  and  Somers,  and  the  extreme 
imprudence  with  which  the  Duchess  espoused  their  cause,  assail- 
ing her  royal  mistress  wilb  perpetual  solicitations,  and  wearying, 
and  even  worrying  her  with  reproaches  for  her  diminished  friend- 
ship and  alienated  confidence,  disposed  Anne  to  commit  her- 
self to  the  guidance  of  this  bed-chamber  woman,  who  possessed 
just  talent  enough  to  direct  her  inclinations  by  always  appearing 
to  assent  to  them,  and  of  Harley,  who  flattered  her  weakness, 
strengthened  all  her  prejudices,  confirmed  her  in  her  antipathies, 
and  succeeded  In  making  her  as  complete  a  dissembler  as  him- 
,Aelf.  The  cause  of  her  pertinacious  resistance  to  every  promo- 
"  icb  could  strengtlien  the  whigs,  or  satisfy  them,  and  this 
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not  oi^j  to  the  rash  solicitations  of  the  Duchess,  biit  to  Godol- 
phin  aitd  Marlborough  when  they  represented  the  impossibility 
of  carryitig  on  the  public  business  against  open  enemies  and  dis- 
contented friends^  was  explained,  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
Harley  held  midnight  conferences  with  her,  to  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted by  Mrs.  Masham's  means.  But  when  MarlbofOHgb, 
tirhose  letters  to  the  Queen  breathed  always  the  genuine  spirit  of 
respectful  and  affectionate  loyalty,  hinted  at  those  secret  counsels 
by  which  her  Majesty  was  estranged  from  her  old  tried  servants, 
the  Queen  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  counsels  with  such 
protestations  of  sincerity  and  such  solemnity  of  falsehood,  as  must 
stamp  her  memory  with  disgrace^ 

Harley  indeed,  to  whose  tuition  she  had  committed  herself, 
Was  a  man  of  matchless  insincerity.  Even  Dr.  SomervUle,'  the 
ablest  apologist  of  the  tories  of  that  reign,  declares  with  an  ho- 
nourable feeling  of  an  historian's  highest  duties,  that  the  part 
which  Harley  acted,  *  exhibits  a  scene  of  dissimulation  and  du- 
plicity, for  which  neither  his  sympathy  with  the  sovereign,  nor 
the  unjustifiable  conduct  of  the  junta  to  her,  nor  the  goodness  of 
the  end  which  he  had  in  view,  supposing  that  to  be  admitted, 
can  afford  any  apology.'  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  were  long 
before  they  would  believe  the  treachery  of  a  man  whom  they  had 
so  essentially  served  and  so  entirely  trusted ;  and  Sunderland  re- 
proached them  with  this;  But  it  is  no  dishonour  to  have  been 
deceived  by  solemn  asseverations  and  consummate  falsehood. 
The  facts  however  at  length  were  established  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  further  doubt.  The  thorough-paced  dissembler  still  per- 
sisted in  denying  them,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  Godolphiti  full 
of  professions  of  innocence  and  zeal  for  his  service.  Godolphin 
replied  in  these  words>  *  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  am  very 
sorry  for  what  has  happened,  to  lose  the  good  opinion  I  had  ao 
much  inclination  to  have  of  you.  But  I  cannot  help  seeing,  nor 
believing  my  senses.  I  am  very  far  from  having  deserved  it  of 
you.  God  forgive  you  !*  The  discovery  of  a  treasonable  corre- 
spondence which  one  of  Barley's  clerks  carried  on  with  France, 
and  by  which  means  the  intended  expedition  against  Toulon  had 
been  revealed,  enabled  the  ministers  to  demand  his  dismissal ;  f<nr 
though  the  clerk  at  the  time  of  his  execution  fully  exculpated  Harley 
of  aiiy  participation  in  the  treason,  it  was  plain  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  culpable  negligence  in  leaving  papers  of  the  highest  im- 
portance and  secrecy  open  to  the  common  clerks  in  his  office. 
Still  the  Queen  would  have  retained  him  in  office,  even  though 
Godolphin  and  Marlborough  tended  their  resignation  as  the  al- 
ternative. Godolphin's  tender  she  received  with  unconcern,  but 
she  was  much  affected  at  Marlborough's ;  her  personal  regaid 
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for  a  man  as  amiable  as  he  was  great  was  not  yet  extmguialied, 
and  the  sense  of  his  splendid  actions  was  before  ber.     She  t 
treated  him  not  to  leave  her  service, — but  bis  resolution  .  w 
made  to  stand  or  fall  with  Godolpbiii ;  and  wben  that  was  not 
be  shaken,  the  Queen  remained  obstinate  in  her  purpose.     Th^ 
cabinet  council  assembled,  and  Harley  would  have  proceeded  ti 
business  without  the  two  heads  of  the  administration.     He  n 
interrupted  by  tlie  Duke  of  Somerset,  who,  while  the  mcmbi 
were  looking  at  each  other  with  surprize  and  uneasiness,  rosf   | 
and  said,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  delHterate  when  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  are  absent.     This  brok« 
up  the  council,  the  Queen   withdrew  with  evident  emotions  of  1 
anger  and  disappointment ;  but  she  felt  that  a  minister  could  not   ' 
be  constituted  by  mere  favour,  and  sending  for  Marlborough  th^  1 
next  day,  informed  him  that  Harley  should  retire.     Perhaps  from-  j 
that  day  her  hatred  to  Marlborough  may  be  dated. 

In  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year,  1708,  an  attempt  at  invasion  J 
Vraa  made,  upon  which  great  hopes  had  been  founded   by  th^ 
French.     The  ministers  were  aware  of  this  danger,  and  bad  pro-  1 
vided  against  it.     They  blockaded  Dunkirk,  and  when  the  Frcnd?'  1 
squadron,  with  the  Pretender  on    board,  taking  advantage   of  S    i 
gale  which  enabled  them  to  escape  out  of  port,  sailed  for  !^cotlan%  > 
and   reached   the   frith  of  Forth,  they  found  the    English  ships- 
were  there  before  them.     An  attempt  lo  land  at  Inverness   wa9  1 
baffled  by  the  winds,  and  thus  the  troops  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  continent  were  left  again  disposable  for  foreign  service. 
As  soon  as  the  danger  was  averted,  Marlborough  recrossed  thfi    . 
sea,  and  arranged  the  plan  of  the  campaign  at  the  Hague  witi  I 
Eugene   and  the  Pensionary  Heinsius.     It  was  agreed  that  oao  1 
army  should  be  formed  on  the  Moselle  under  the  Prince,  another  | 
under  Marlborough  in  the  Netherlands,  and  that  the  ostensible 
project  should  be,  an  invasion  on  the  side  of  Lorraine,  but  that    ' 
the  two  armies  should  unite  by  a  rapid  march  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  endeavour  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy  before  they  could 
receive  the  reinforcemeilts  drawn  from  distaat  quarters.     Before 
this  could  be  effected,  there  were  difficulties  to  overcame  with 
the  German  princes,  and  with  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  who  now 
commanded   the  imperial  ti'oopsj  and  this  occasioned  so  many    j 
delays,  that  Marlborough  began  to  fear  his  measures  would  be    , 
in  a  great  degree  broken,     '  See,'  said  he,  *  the  great  advantage    ' 
the  King  of  Fraiice  has  over  the  allies,  since  we  depend  upon 
the  humours  of  several  princes,  and  be  has  nothing  but  his  own 
will  and  pleasure !'     And  in  another  letter  he  says, '  the  slowness 
of  the  Germans   is  such,  that  we  must  be  always  disappointed.' 
More  than  a  month  was  lost  by  these  vexatious  impediments; 
D  '1  and 
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and  this  loss  of  time  was  of  the  more  consequence,  because  it 
was  now  apparent  that  the  French  would  make  tlieir  great  effort 
on  the  side  of  Flanders,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  distract 
their  attention  to  any  other  quarter.  The  arrangements  being  at 
length  completed,  Marlborough  on  the  2d  of  July  announced  to 
the  States  by  a  courier  from  1  erbank,  that  Eugene  was  about  to 
join  him,  and  might  be  expected  on  the  5th  or  6th,  when  it  was 
their  intention  to  move  directly  on  the  enemy,  and  bring  on  m 
battle,  trusting  in  God  to  bless  their  designs. 

The  head-quarters  had  been  fixed  at  1  erbank  shice  the  begins 
ning  of  June,  when  the  enemy  made  a  movement  which  seemed 
to  threaten  Lou  vain.  They  had  done  this  to  conceal  their  rettl 
intentions,  which  were  well  planned,  and  founded  upon  the  genfh- 
ral  discontent  of  the  Flemish  and  Brabanters,  excited  by  the  op* 
pressive  government  of  the  Dutch.  A  scheme  for  betraying 
Antwerp  into  their  possession  had  been  discovered  and  frustrated^ 
But  detamping  suddenly  from  Brain  FAUieu,  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th,  they  moved  towards  the  Dender,  and  dispatching  several 
corps  to  the  different  places  where  they  had  a  correspondence 
with  the  disaffected,  they  got  possession  of  Ghent  and  Braees, 
and  threatened  Brussels.  Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  ueir 
movements,  Marlborough  approached  that  capital,  and  on  die 
evening  of  the  6th  encamped  at  Asch.  There  he  learnt  the 
enemy's  success.  The  alarm  in  Brussels  was  very  great,  aqd 
even  in  the  army  it  seemed  that  there  was  a  disposition  to  cen^ 
sure  the  commander,  as  if  the  mischief  had  befallen  through  liis 
misconduct.  At  tfiis  critical  time  Eugene  arrived  ;  he  had  left 
his  cavalry  at  Maestricht,  and  hastened  to  take  a  personal  share 
in  the  expected  battle ;  but  his  troops  could  not  come  up  in  time« 
The  spirits  of  the  army  were  raised  by  his  presence,  for  Eugene 
was  almost  as  much  admired  and  beloved  as  Marlborough 
himself.  ■  '         , 

The  immediate  object  of  the  French  was  to  get  possession  cf 
Oudenard,  an  important  point  for  the  defence  of  Flanders  vnd 
Brabant,  and  now  the  only  channel  of  a  direct  communication 
with  England.  They  invested  it  on  the  morning  of  the  9di, 
ordered  a  train  of  heavy  artillery  from  Toumay,  and  prepared  to 
occupy  the  strong  camp  of  Lessines  on  the  Dender,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  the  siege.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  9th 
the  allied  army  broke  up  from  Asch,  and  though  the  distaiiee 
which  they  had  to  mardi  was  twice  that  of  the  enemy,  antici- 
pated them  at  Lessines,  secured  that  point,  threw  bridges  oveir 
the  Dender,  and  interposed  between  them  and  their  own  frontiers. 
The  French,  who  had  presumed  too  much  upon  success,  and  wh6 
expected  that  Marlborough  would  have  contented  himself  wiih 
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iveriiig  the  great  towns  in  his  rear,  were  confounded  at  his  un- 

ipected  appearance.     There  existed  no  good  will  between  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Veiidonie,  and  the  hour  of  danger,  instead 
of  reconciling  them,  seemed  to  exasperate  their  contendon  ;  each 
became  more  vehement  in  urging  his  counsels  as  more  appeared 
to  be  at  stake.     They  relinquished  the  investment  of  Oudenard, 
and  directed  their    march  to  Gavre  where  they  had  prepared 
bridges  for  crossing   the   Scheldt.     Marlborough    and    Eugene 
pushed  forward  in  pursuit,  and  the  battle  of  Oudenard,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  military  history,  was  brought  on.     The 
dispute    between    the    French  generals    continued  to    the  very 
moment  of  action,  and  the  indecision  which  was  thus  producec^ 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  advantages  which  they  might  have 
derived  from  the  ground  :    for  Marlborough  said  their  post  waj(4l 
as  strong  as  was  possible  to  be  found ;  and  admitted  that  the  ad^  J 
vantage  which  he  gave. them,  by  attacking  them  in  such  a  situa«,| 
tion,  would  have  been  too  much,  if  he  had  uot  preferred  the  goof|,'l 
of  Ilia   Queen  and  his  country  before   any   personal  concern,  v 
Scarcely  any  artillery  was  used  on  either  side  ;  the  allies  had  onlf  J 
those  pieces  employed  which  were  with  the  advanced  dctacDr  J 
nient,  and    the  French  appear  not  to    have  brought   more  thaa  T 
sis  pieces  into  play.     It  was  by  musketry  that  the  day  was  de-il 
cided.     The  enemy  behaved  well  during  the  action,  particularly 
llie  dragoons  and  the  household  troops,  but  they  were  beaten  at 
last  out  uf  all  good  behaviour;  the  word  for  retreat  was  no  sooner 
given  than  they  took  flight  in  the   utmost  disorder,    and  if  tlie 
darkness    bad   not  favoured  them,  the  destruction   would   liave 
been    as  complete  as   the    rout.       '  Night,'  says  Colonel  Ulac.. 
kader,  '  put   a  screen  of   darkness  between  us    and    them,  and 
thereby  saved  them,  in  all  probability,  horn  as  great  a  defeat  as 
ever  they  got.'     '  If  had  we  been  so  happy,'  says  Marlborough, 
'  as  to  have  had  two  more  hours  of  day-light,  I  bebeve  we  should 
have  made  an  end  to  this  war.' 

-  The  night  was  so  dark  that  the  positions  of  the  troops  at  last 
4ould  only  be  discerned  by  the  flashes  of  musketry,  and  the  al- 
some  of  whom  had  already  mistaken  each  other  for  ene- 
I,  were  ordered  to  halt  as  they  stood,  for  fear  of  any  further 
mistake.  The  enemy  were  thus  suffered  to  escape  ;  many  of  them 
however  were  bewildered  and  wandered  into  the  posts  of  the 
allies,  and  many  were  captured  by  a  stratagem  of  Eugene's,  who 
ocdeted  several  drummers  to  beat  the  French  retreat,  and  the 

fugee  officers  to  give  the  rallying  word  of  the  different  corps : 
if,  Champagne!  a  moi,  Picurdie!  d  titoi,  Piimiint !  Tlie 
if  the  enemy  was  about  G,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  8,00O 

•isoncrs;  that  of  the  allies  was  computed  at  3pOO.     The  cou- 
D  J  nuerors 
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Juerors  remained  upon  the  field,  '  where/  says  Blackader,  *  the 
ed  of  honour  was  both  hard  and  cold ;  but  we  passed  the  night 
as  well  as  the  groans  of  dying  men  would  allow  us,  being  thanks 
fill  for  our  preservation.'  The  French  left  most  of  their  wounded 
oh  the  ground ;  Marlborough  had  them  carried  into  Oudenard, 
and  attended  with  the  same  care  as  his  own  men.  The  Electoral 
Prince  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  II.,  distinguished  himself 
in  this  battle,  and  had  a  horse  killed  under  him.  Charles  Stuart 
was  with  the  French. 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  two  great  cpmmanders  of  the  allies. 
The  lines  which  the  French  had  constructed  from  Ypres  to  War* 
iietop,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  country  between  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Lys,  M^ere  forced  before  Berwick,  who  waa 
hastening  to  defend  them,  could  arrive ;  six  hours  n>ore,  and  thcr 
attempt  might  have  been  too  late.  The  French  on  their  part 
Rallied  with  characteristic  rfeadiness.  They  had  generals  upon 
the  spot  who  would  h^ve  been  accounted  first-rate,  if  they 
had  not  been  opposed  to  Marlborough ;  and  their  possession  oif 
Ghent  prevented  the  allies  from  getting  cannon  by  water.  MarK» 
borough's  wish  was  to  mask  Lille  and  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
France  by  thai  frontier;  the  country  was  open  to  him;  already 
one  of  his  parties  had  bun^t  the  suburbs  of  Arras,  and  the 
people,  in  their  alarm,  had  sent  to  solicit  the  king's  leave  to  treat 
concerning  contributions.  But  even  Eugene  thought  this  design 
too  bo)d  and  impracticable,  till  Lille  could  be  had  for  a  p/ace 
cfarm^^  and  magazine.  The  siege  of  that  plac^  was  ^  the  only 
operation  in  which  the  views,  means,  and  interests  of  all  parties 
tbnld  be  brought  to  coincide.'  But  it  was  so  hazardous  ap  under<T 
taking  that  VeiidSme  declared  an  able  commander  like  Eugene 
would  never  venture  to  engage  in  it,  and  it  was  made  the  subject 
of  general  ridicule.  The  fortifications  were  exceedingly  strong* 
Vauban,  under  whose  immediate  superintendence  they  were  con- 
structed, had  drawn  up  a  project  for  their  defence,  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  chief  ehgineerj  his  nephew\  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  nearly  15,000  m^n,  urtder  BouiBers,  who  was  dia* 
tinguished  for  his  skill  ii|  defending  fortified  places.  The  Frencli 
had  100,000  men  in  the  field  to  act  against  the  besiegers ;  and  aij 
thfey  commanded  both  th^  Scheldt  and  the  Lys,  the  allies  ^ould 
not  commence  the  siege  without  coriducting  their  whole  train  of 
artilleVy  and  stores  by .  land^  through  these  hostile  forces..  No 
siege  was  ever  undertaken;  under  greater  difficulties,  and  the 
French  themselves  admit  that  never  were  preparations  better  con- 
certed nor  more  proper  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  enemy. 
The  battering  pieces  were  brought  from  Maestricht  and  frdm 
Ijlolland  to  Brussels,  where  ninety-four'  pieces  of  cannon,  sixty 

^    '  mortals. 
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mortare,  and  above  3,000  ammunition- waggons  were  collected  ; 
the  number  of  draught -horse  a  lequired  for  tlicse  w.is  calculated  at 
16,000.     The  convoy  occupied  a  line  of  iifteeit  miles,  and  had  to 
traverse  a  track  of  live- and- twenty  leagues.     Both  armies  were 
wholly  intent  upon  it,  one  to  secure,  the  other  to  prevent  its 
msrcli ;  but  so  perfect  were  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  the  allied 
commanders,  tliat  the  march  was  effected  without  losing  a  single 
carriage,  and    without   affording    the  enemy  an   opportunity  of 
making  an  attempt  upoo  it.     '  Posterity,'  observes  Fc.utjuieres, 
:ely  believe  the  fact." 
Having  failed  io  their  hopes  of  preventing  die  siege,  the  enemy 
■^wade  the  utmost  efforts  to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  Held  and 
r^heve  the  town.  Vendome  declared  his  intention  of  attempting  it, 
t  ^nd  said  be  had  a  carle  hluuche  from  the  king.     The  language  of 
|>Marlborough  shews'  at  the  same  time  bis  habitual  relidiice  upon 
I  'Jtb.e  diyine  favour  on  a  good  cause,  and  his  4^3'''6   of  peace. 
1  i  If,*  said  \}e,  '  we  have  a  second  action,  and  God  blesses  our 
■Juist  cause,  this,  in  all  likelihood,  will  be  the   last  campaign ; 
\joi  luhink  they  Mould  not  venture  a  battle,  but  tliat  they  are 
iolved  to  submit  to  any  condition  if  the  success  be  on  our  side  ; 
l.q|idif  they  should  get  the  better,  they  will  think  themselves  mas- 
^^rs  :  so  that  if  there  be  an  action  it  is  likely  to  be  the  last  this 
If  God  continues  on  our  side  we  have  nothing  to  fear, 
I  eur  troops  being  good,  though  not  so  numerous  as   theirs.     £ 
L^are  say  before  half  the  troops  have  fought,  the  success  will  de~ 
7  flare,    I  hope  in  GoH,  on  our  side  ;  and  that  I  may  have  what  I 
'    earnestly  «ish  for,  ciuieU'     Burgundy  and  Vendome,  leaving  a  fly- 
ing camp  of  20,000  men  to  protect  Ghent  atid  Bruges,  crossed 
the  Scheldt  and  formed  a  junction  with  Berwick,  in  the  plain  be- 
tween  Gramont  and    Lessines.     Their  united   forces   exceeded 
110,000  men,  and  the  allied  commanders  weie  greatly  in  hopes 
that,  in  the  conhdence  of  strength,  they  would  attempt  to  niake 
good  their  boasting.      'The  ground,' said  Marlborough,  'is  so 
vefy  much  for  our  advantage  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  wc 
shall  certainly  beat  them  ;  su  that  it  were  to  be  wished  they  would 
venture,  bnt  1  really  think  they  will  not.'     They  looked  at  his 
position  more  than  once,  and  more  than  once  appealed  to  the 
court  for  directions,  and  more  than  once  were  ordered  to  risk  an 
attack.     Vendome  would  liave  attempted  it  at  first,  but  was  re- 
strained by  Berwick's  opposition  ;  he  himself,  upon  reconnoitring 
the  allies  for  the  last  time,  acknuwleged  that  it  was  too  hazardous ; 
and  Berwick  admits  that  if  Marlborough  had  not  been  restrained 
by  the  Dutch  deputies  from  becoming  the  assailant  at  that  hour, 
die  French  must  have  received  a  fatal  and  inevitable  overthrow. 
The  siege  went   ou   slowly,  and  ill.     Marlborough  not  only 
p  4  c'untplain; 
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complains  of  misconduct  in  the  engineers,  bot  of  •  treachef^* 
Eugene  was  wounded,  and  MarllK>rough,  supplying  his  place  m 
the  conduct  of  the  siege,  discovered,  what  had  not  been  made 
known  to  the  Prince,  that  there  did  not  remain  powder  and 
ball  for  more  than  four  days.  The  Deputies,  alarmed  not  more 
at  the  difficulty  than  the  expense,  importuned  him  to  abandon 
the  attempt.  Supplies  however  were  brought  from  Ostend  by 
the  excellent  conduct  of  Generals  Webb  and  Cadogan ;  and  just 
when  the  French  had  succeeded  in  capturing  a  considerable 
magazine  at  Nieuport,  the  city  after  sixty  days  siege  surren- 
dered. There  remained  the  citadel,  which  was  a  master-piece 
of  art,  and  the  enemy  formed  a  bold  plan  for  relieving  it,  or 
inaking  themselves  amends  for  its  loss  by  getting  possession  of 
Brussels.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  with  15,00()  men  was  recalled 
from  the  Rhine  for  this  purpose,  and  appeared  before  the  walls  of 
that  great  city  when  it  was  thought  impossible  that  the  allies 
could  come  to  its  defence,  the  main  army  of  the  French  being 
interposed  in  their  strong  position  behind  the  Scheldt  which  they 
had  been  three  months  in  fortifying.  By  a  series  of  movements 
the  most  masterly  in  military  history,  Eugene  and  Marlborough 
so  effectually  deceived  and  surprized  the  enemy,  that  they  accom- 
plished a  passage  almost  without  opposition,  when  the  troops 
expected  the  bloodiest  day  they  had  ever  experienced.  The 
£lect6r  immediately  abandoned  his  attempt  upon  Brussels,  leaving 
not  only  his  cannon,  but  his  wounded  also.  There  had  been 
great  alarm  in  Holland  and  England  for  Antwerp  as  well  as 
Brussels;  and,  says  Marlborough,  there  was  but  too  much 
reason;  for  had  not  God  favoured  our  passage  of  the  Scheldt  they 
must  have  been  in  danger,  for  not  only  the  towns,  but  the  people 
bf  this  country  hate  the  Dutch.  In  another  letter  he  says,  *  My 
Liord  Haversham  may  be  angry,  but  Prince  Eugene  and  myself 
shall  have  the  inward  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have 
'struggled  with  more  difficulties,  and  have  been  blessed  with  more 
success  than  ever  was  known  before  in  one  campaign.'  The 
citadel  soon  surrendered.  The  whole  siege  cost  the  besiegers 
*n6t  less  than  14,000  men.  The  loss  of  the  garrison  was  8,000. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  arduous,  the  longest  and  bloodiest  sieges 
in  modem  warfare.  The  lateness  of  the  season,  for  it  was  not 
till  the  8th  of  December  that  Marshal  Boufflers  capitulated, 
made  the  French  king  suppose  the  allies  would  immediately  go 
into  winter-quarters,  satisfied  with  their  success.  Marlborough 
however  without  delay  invested  Ghent,  though  the  frost  had 
•begun,  and  they  could  neither  break  ground  for  their  batteries, 
nor  open  their  trenches ;  and  if  the  canals  had  frozen,  their  means 
of  getting  forage  would  have  been  cut  off.     *  But  my  reliance  is,' 

said 
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said  he, '  that  God,  who  has  protected  and  kept  us  hitherto,  will 
enable  ub  to  finish  it  ^vith  the  taking  the  town.'  Soldiers  as  well 
SB  officers  were  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  recovering  it.  The 
weather  changed  in  his  favour,  and  Count  de  la  Motte  made  a 
bad  defence;  though  he  had  so  strong  u  garrison,  that  when 
they  marched  out  and  Marlborough  saw  their  numbers  and  con- 
dition, he  said  it  was  astonishing  they  should  suffer  a  place  of 
•ucb  consequence  to  he  taken  at  such  a  season  with  ao  little 
loss.  Bruges  was  immediately  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  Both 
places  were  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  without  them  the  allies 
Eonld  neither  have  been  quiet  in  their  winter- quarters,  nor  have 
Opened  the  next  campaign  with  advantage.  This,  said  the  Com- 
mander, is  ended  to  my  own  heart's  desire  ;  and  as  the  hand  of 
(he  Almighty  is  visible  in  this  whole  matter,  I  hope  her  Majesty 
will  think  it  due  to  Him  to  return  public  thanks.'  He  never 
foiled  to  do  eo  after  victory,  though  Colonel  Blackader  says  these 
things  were  ridiculed  in  the  army  ;  yet,  he  adds,  '  Providence  had 
been  so  wonderfully  favourable  to  them  in  this  campaign,  that  it 
■was  taken  notice  of  even  by  the  graceless,' 

The  pressure  of  this  long  contest  was  now  severely  felt  in 
Trance,  and  though  on  the  side  of  Germany  and  Savoy,  the 
exertions  of  the  French  balanced  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  and  in 
-Spain  the  preponderance  was  on  their  side,  it  was  plain  that  the 
■course  which  Marlborough  was  pursuing,  invincible  as  he  was 
found  to  be,  would,  if  it  were  continued,  enable  him  to  dictate 
peace  at  Paris.  Louis  therefore  offered  to  negociate  and  pro- 
posed large  terms,  less  it  is  to  be  believed  with  the  expectation 
that  they  would  be  accepted  than  in  the  hope  of  dividing  the 
allies,  and  breaking  up  a  confederacy  which  was  kept  together 
by  the  consummate  prudence  of  the  Enghsh  general  alone. 
The  Marquis  de  Torcy,  who  was  sent  to  conduct  the  negociation, 
offered  Marlborough  two  millions  of  livres  if  he  could  obtain 
Naples  and  Sicily  for  Philip,  or  Naples  alone,  or  ihe  preservation 
of  Dunkirk,  or  of  Strasbui^,  and  if  all  could  be  obtained  to- 
gether with  Landau,  he  offered  him  double  that  sum,  pledging 
the  word  and  honour  of  the  king  foi°  its  payment.  Among  the 
many  slanders  with  which  the  memory  of  Marlborough  has  been 
assailed,  he  has  been  reproached  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
as  only  not  having  accepted  the  bribe.  Never  was  any  reproach 
more  injurious.  No  other  statement  of  the  fact  exists  than 
what  Torcy  himself  has  given,  and  from  that  it  appears  tliat 
Mariborough's  conduct  was  exactly  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  him,  dignified  and  prudent.  He  returned  no  answer 
to  the  proposal ;  changed  the  conversation  immediately  whenever 
it  was  resunifd,  and  by  the  manner  in  which   he  adhered  to  hi.s 
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instructioBs^  proved  to  the  Marquis  that  it  was  as  impossible  to 
prevail  over  him  by  such  meaus,  as  to  beat  him  in  the  field.  An 
expression  of  indignation  was  not  called  for.  In  making  the  offer^ 
Torcy  only  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  sovereign,  whose  money  hmd 
formerly  been  graciously  received  in  England  both  by  the  Prince 
on  the  throne,  and  the  patriots  in  opposition  :  and  the  English 
government,  through  the  ageucy  of  Marlborough  himself,  had 
f>een  accustomed  to  employ  the  same  golden  arguments  with  the 
ministers  of  the  allied  powers.  The  offer  therefore  was  not  then, 
as  it  would  be  in  these  days,  an  insult.  Torcy  acted  conformably 
to  the  times  when  he  made  it,  and  Marlborough  conformably 
to  himself  when  he  received  it  with  silent  disdain,  and  pursuea 
the  business  of  their  meeting  with  an  unaltered  temper. 

He  has  been  accused  also  by  his  enemies  at  home,  and  the 
slander  has  been  accredited  and  repeated  abroad  from  that  time 
to  this,  of  having  obstructed  the  peace  for  the  sake  of  bis  pwa 
private  and  personal  interests.  The  treaty  broke  off  because  the 
allies  required  that  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  should  be  given 
up  by  Philip  within  two  months,  and  that  if  he  refused  to  do 
this,  Louis  should  assist  the  allies  in  compelling  him  to  submit 
to  the  terms  of  peace.  Both  in  France  and  Spain  a  proper  ad- 
vantage was  made  of  this  demand,  which  was  as  impolitic  as  it 
was  in  every  way  indefensible.  But  wherever  it  originated,  wber 
ther  with  the  counsellors  of  the  Archduke  Charles  whom  it  most 
concerned,  and  who  were  unwise  enough,  and  ungenerous  enough 
for  any  thing,  or  with  the  whigs  in  England  who  had  not  the 
grace  of  bearing  their  iiiculties  meekly,  certain  it  is  that  Marlbo- 
rough disapproved  it,  and  expressed  bis  decided  opinion  that  there 
was  neither  necessity  nor  utility  in  making  such  demands.  He  nsLyn 
in  a  confidential  letter  to  Godolphin,  ^  I  have  as  much  mistruat 
for  the  sincerity  of  France  as  any  body  living  can  have  :  but  I 
shall  own  to  you  that,  in  niy  opinion,  if  France  had  delivered  the 
towns  promised  by  the  preliminaries,  and  demolished  Dunkirk  an(l 
the  other  towns  mentioned,  they  must  have  been  at  our  discretion, 
so  that  if  they  had  played  tricks,  so  much  the  worse  for  tb^ii|7 
selves.'  No  man  rejoiced  nore  in  the  prospect  of  peace.  During 
the  whole  war,  peace  and  retirement  had  been  the  second  wish  of 
his  heart, — the  first  was  to  ensure  the  safety  of  )iis  cQuntry  ^ 
curbing  the  power  of  France.  At  this  time  he  expected  peace 
so  fully,  that  he  had  comipenced  arrangements  for  paying  and  dis- 
missing the  forei^  troops,  and  for  the  return  of  the  army  to 
England.  But  he  did  not  cease  to  represent  to  the  cabinet^  that 
the  sure  and  only  means  of  obtaining  the  terms  which  they  were 
resolved  to  dictate,  were  to  provide  a  superior  force  iii  the 
Netherlands.     Unfortunately  his  colleagues  neither  possessed  the 

same 
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tame  tnoderatioD  nor  the  same  foresight.  Contrary  (o 
opinion,  they  insisted  upon  terms  wltich  could  not  be  accepted 
without  a  total  sacrifice  of  hononr  and  feeling,  and  they  relied 
BO  fully  upon  obtaining  their  demands,  that  they  increased  his 
force  as  he  required,  in  order  to  ensure  success.  On  this  point 
therefore,  Mr.  Coxe  has  effectually  viudicated  Marlborough, 
proving  beyond  all  doubt  that  '  he  did  not  direct  the  negociatioo, 
that  he  differed  in  many  material  points  from  the  cabinet,  and 
was  guided  by  positive  instructions  which  he  could  not  venture  to 
transgress.'  Had  he  indeed  (his  biographer  adds)  engrossed  the 
sole  management,  he  would  doubtless  have  framed  such  con-r 
ditions  as  would  have  been  accepted,  or  have  made  such  pre< 
parations  as  would  have  enabled  him  to  dictate  his  own  terms  in 
the  heart  of  France. 

While  the  English  government  committed  this  double  error,  the 
French  made  every  effort  to  strengtiien  their  force  in  the  Nether- 


lands. Louis  had  said  that  hunger  would  compel  his  subjects  to 
follow  his  bread  waggons,  and  he  was  not  deceived  in  calculating 
that  the  general  distress  would  fill  his  armies  with  men  who  could 
find  no  other  means  of  subsistence.  Vendome  was  removed  to 
Spain,  to  retrieve,  against  other  generals,  the  reputation  which  he 
had  lost  when  opposed  to  Marlborough;  and  Villars,  whom  VoU 
laire  has  well  characterized  as  lucky,  braggart  and  brave,  took  the 
command  in  Flanders,  The  allies  deceived  him  by  their  move- 
ments, so  as  to  prevent  him  from  tlirowing  troops  into  Toumay, 
or  properly  providing  it.  Still  the  attempt  at  besieging  it  was  so 
arduous  that  Villars  tliought  it  would  occupy  them  the  whole 
campaign.  In  this  also  he  was  deceived.  It  surrendered  aftera 
destructive  siege  of  two  months,  during  which  Villars  ineffectu- 
ally attempted  to  relieve  it.  The  citadel  was  given  up  on  the 
third  of  September,  and  on  the  sixthj  part  of  the  allies  under  the 
Prince  of  Hesse,  by  movements  effected  with  great  skill  and 
extraordinary  rapidity,  entered  the  French  lines  without  opposi- 
tion, and  interposed  between  Mons,  which  it  was  intended  to 
besiege,  and  the  army  of  Villars,  who  was  again  baflled  by  the 
superior  activity  and  talents  of  his  antagonists.  These  move-.- 
ments  led  to  the  battle  of  Mulplaquet,  the  bloodiest  action  of 
the  whole  war,  and  the  best  fought  battle  in  which  the  French 
were  ever  defeated.  BoutHers  had  joined  the  French  and  made 
a  masterly  retreat,  after  Villars  had  been  wounded  aud  carried 
senseless  from  the  field.  The  numbers  of  the  two  armies  seem 
to  have  been  as  nearly  equal  as  may  be,  each  having  between 
QO  and  100,000  men.  The  loss  was  greatest  on  the  side  of  the 
conquerors.  Villars,  whose  great  qualities  were  disgraced  by  a 
total  disregard    to    truth,    represents    the   loss    of    the    allies  at 
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SSyOOOy  and  his  own  at  only  6000:  a  statement  which,  if  it 
were  true,  would  show  th«t  the  French  army  must  have  b^n 
either  struck  with  cowardice  or  with  madness  to  quit  the  field 
when  the  advantage  was  so  decidedly  on  their  side.  Colonel 
Blackader,  who  went  as  usual  over  the  ground  ^  to  get  a  preach- 
ing from  the  dead/  believed  the  loss  was  equal  on  both  sides. 
Mr.  Coxe  estimates  that  of  the  allies  at  20,000,  and  that  of  the 
Fi'ench  at  14,000.  Blackader,  who  acknowledges  that  he  did  not 
expect  to  see  the  enemy  fight  so  well,  says  it  was  the  most  deli- 
berate, solemn  and  well  ordered  battle  that  he  had  ever  seen,  a 
noble  and  fine  disposition,  and  as  finely  executed.  Every  one 
was  at  his  post,  and  he  never  saw  troops  engage  with  more 
cheerfulness,  boldness  and  resolution.  For  himself,  be '  never 
had  a  more  pleasant  day  in  his  life.' 

The  great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors  arose  from  the 
impetuosity  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  made  the  attack  con- 
trary to  his  instructions,  before  he  could  be  properly  supported, 
and  thus  sacrificed  the  flower  of  the  Dutch  infantry,  occasioning 
thereby  nearly  half  the  slaughter.  The  enemies  of  Marlborough, 
who  were  now  increasing  both  in  violence  and  in  strength,  loudly 
accused  him  of  rashness  in  this  action,  and  of  wantonly  throwing 
away  the  lives  of  men  to  gratify  his  personal  ambition.  He  could 
not  repel  this  cruel  accusation,  without  throwing  a  censure  upon 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  would  haf  e  produced  certain  mis* 
chief.  He  had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of  shewing  how  he 
resented  these  black  slanders,  when  he  could  fix  upon  the  slan- 
derer, and  vindicate  himself  without  injury  to  the  public.  At  the 
very  time  when  he  was  thus  calumniated,  the  grief  which  he  suf- 
fered at  seeing  so  many  brave  men  killed,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
eight  years,  and  when  they  thought  themselves  sure  of  peace,  had 
actually  made  him  ill.  He  y/^s  a  thoroughly  humane  man,  and 
that  too  in  an  age  when  humanity  was  a  rare  virtue.  One  of  his 
first  cares  after  the  action  had  been  to  administer  relief  to  the 
wounded  French,  of  whom  30(X)  had  been  left  upon  the  field, 
and  to  arrange  means  Awith  the  French  marshals  for  conveying 
them  away.  He  did  not  speak  of  the  victory  with  exultation 
as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  on  his  other  great  days,  but  called  it 
a  very  murderous  battle ;  and  Villars,  in  his  usual  style  of  boast- 
ing, said  to  the  king  that  if  it  pleased  God  to  favour  him  with 
'the  loss  of  another  such  battle,  his  enemies  would  be  destroyed. 
The  vain  general  might  have  known  that  after  such  a  defeat,  there 
could  be  no  hope  of  victory  ;  that  the  more  dearly  it  had  been  pur- 
chased, the  greater  was  the  moral  value  of  the  success.  There  re- 
mained no  cause  to  palliate,  no  subterfuge  to  cover  the  defeat 
which  the  ^French  had  sustaiued.  They  could  not  impute  it  to 
\  want 
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want  of  confidence  in  their  commander,  or  want  of  skill;  to  want 
of  conduct  or  of  courage  in  the  army,  or  in  any  part  of  it:  nor  to 
any  disadvantages  of  ground,  nor  to  any  error  or  niishaj)  of  any 
kind.  They  had  chosen  their  position  and  strengthened  it.  They 
had  stood  their  ground  well :  men,  officers  and  commander  had 
donp  their  best,  the  only  blunder  had  been  committed  by  their 
enemies,  and  owing  to  that,  and  to  the  advantage  of  their  post, 
they  had  inflicted  a  loss  greater  by  nearly  one-third  than  what 
they  had  sustained,  and  yet  they  had  been  beaten.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  they  never  afterw^s  ventured  to  meet  Marlbo- 
rough in  the  field.  Berwick  was  recalled  from  Dauphiny  to 
co-operate  in  an  attempt  for  the  relief  of  Mons,  but  the  attempt 
was  not  made,  and  the  town  was  taken.  By  this  conquest  the 
great  towns  in  Urabant  and  Flanders  were  covered,  and  the  French 
were.at  length  circumscribed  within  their  own  limits.  Had  Marl- 
borough's advice  been  followed  in  170(»,  Mons  would  have  been 
taken  without  the  expense  of  blood  at  Malplaquet. 

At  this  time  Marlborough  committed  the  only  indiscreet  act 
with  which  he  can  be  justly  charged.  Sensible  that  the  Quern 
was  entirely  alienated  from  him  bv  the  intriguers  to  whom  she 
had  given  her  whole  confidence,  and  that  his  enemies  were  every 
day  becoming  more  active  and  more  virulent,  for  the  sake  of 
strengthening  himself  w^ile  his  friends  were  in  power,  he  wished 
for  a  patent  which  should  constitute  him  Captain-General  for  life : 
nor  was  he  deterred  from  asking  for  it  by  the  opinion  of  the  Lord 
.Chancellor  Cowper,  that  the  office  had  never  been  conferred  other- 
wise than  during  pleasure.  The  request  served  only  to  increase 
the  Queen's  angry  disposition  towards  him,  to  give  his  enemies  an 
opportunity  for  alarmmg  her,  and  to  gratify  both  her  and  them 
by  ihe  mortification  which  her  positive  refusal  inflicted  upon  him. 

In  the  ensuing  year  the  negociations  were  renewed,  and  broken 
off  upon  the  same  ground, — not  by  Marlborough's  advice, — that 
calumny,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  now  be  no  more  repeated.  He 
was  no  longer  the  moving  mind  in  all  foreign  negociations.  Know- 
ing that  his  power  was  on  the  decline,  his  desire  was  to  incur  as 
little  responsibility  as  possible  for  measures  which  lie  was  not 
allowed  to  influence,  and  he  cajled  himself  Khite  paper,  upon 
which  the  treasurer  and  his  friends  might  write  their  directions. 
The  campaign  opened  with  another  successful  passage  of  the 
enemy's  lines,  a  great  and  unexpected  success.  '  I  bless  God,' 
said  Marlborough,  *  for  putting  it  into  their  heads  not  to  defend 
them,  for  at  Pont  deVendin  where  I  passed,  the  Mareschal  d'Arta- 
gnan  was  with  20,000  men,  yhich  if  he  had  staid  must  have 
made  it  very  doubtful.  l!ut,  God  be  praised,  we  are  come 
here  without  the  loss  of  any  men.     The  excuse  the  French  make 
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is,  that  we  came  four  days  before  they  expected  us/  Tliis  mov&- 
menl  was  preparatory  to  tlie  siege  of  JDouay.  It  was  expected 
that  Villars  would  venture  a  battle  for  its  relief^  for  it  was  a  post 
of  great  importance^  to  which  the  allies  could  bring  all  their  stores 
by  water^  even  from  Amsterdam,  and  the  French  had  a  great  su- 
periority of  numbers.  Marlborough  looked  for  an  action,  but 
,110  longer  with  that  joyous  expectation  which  hitherto  he  had  al- 
ways ielt,  for  the  cursed  spirit  of  faction  which  was  undermining 
every  thing  at  home  had  now  begun  to  prevail,  and  was  manifest- 
iog  itself  even  in  the  army.  If  the  battle  was  fought  he  believed 
Ifaat,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  must  be  very  decisive.  '  I 
loDg  for  an-  end  of  the  war,'  says  he,  ^  so  God's  will  be  done. 
Whatever  the  event  may  be,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  reproach  my- 
self with,  having  with  all  my  heart  done  my  duty,  and  being  hi- 
therto blessed  with  more  success  than  ever  was  known  bf  fore. 
lAy  wishes  and  duty  are  the  same :  but  I  can't  say  I  have  the 
same  sanguine  prophetic  spirit  I  did  use  to  have,  for  in  all  the 
former  actions  I  did  never  doubt  of  success,  we  having  had  con- 
stantly the  great  blessing  of  being  of  one  mind.  I  cannot  say  it 
is  so  now,  for  I  fear  some  ^re  run  so  far  into  villainous  faction, 
that  it  would  give  them  more  content  to  see  us  beaten ;  but  if  I 
live  I  will  be  so  watchful  that  it  shall  not  be  in  their  power  to  do 
much  hurt.'  Douay  fell ;  the  skilful  dispositions  of  Villars  pre- 
Tvented  the  allies  from  laying  siege  to  Arras,  which  had  been 
their  intention ;  they  therefore  turned  upon  Bethune,  which  they 
invested,  and  won.  The  French  marshals  constructed  a  series  of 
defences  to  cover  the  interior  of  France;  and  the  allies  closed 
the  campaign  by  the  capture  of  Aire  and  Su  Venant. 

Meantime  the  administration  of  the  whigs  had  been  effectually 
.undermined,  and  they  had  ample  reason  to  regret  the  impolitic 
way  in  which  they  forced  themselves  into  office,  and  the  ill- 
judged  and  intemperate  manner  in  which  they  had  conducted 
the  late  negociation,  and  given  the  king  of  France  so  great  an 
advantage  over  them  in  the  opinion  of  the  world.  A  large  portion 
of  Mr.  Coxe's  work  is  necessarily  employed  in  developing  the 
miserable  intrigues  by  which  they  were  fooled  as  well  as  ovei^- 
.thrpwn.  We  may  be  allowed  to  avoid  the  pain  and  humiliation 
of  following  him  through  the  disgraceful  detail,  except  in  that 
part  wherein  Marlborough  was  more  particularly  concerned.  By 
a  strange  inconsistency,  the  duchess,  high-minded  as  she  was, 
after  her  long  bickerings  with  the.  Queen,  and  the  total  aliena- 
tion which  she  had  in  some  degree  provoked  and  deserved, 
dreaded  a  dismissal  from  her  office  as  something  disgraceful :  and 
when  the  intention  of  dismissing  her  was  intimated,  Marlborough, 
in  a  personal  interview,  requested  the  Queen  not  to  remove  her 

till 


.■till  the  end  of  the  war,  which  miglit  reasonably  be  expected 
ia  the  course  of  a  jearj  when,  he  siiid,  they  would  both  retire 
together.  The  Queen,  who  had  all  the  iiiflesibility  of  her  fa- 
ther's character,  insisted  that  the  gold  key  should  be  delivered  to 
4er  within  three  days,  and  Marlborough^  even  on  his  kneeSj  in- 
'4reated  for  an  interval  of  ten  days,  that  meann  might  be  devised 
lOT  rendering  the  blow  less  mortifying  and  disgraceful.  It  is 
fortifying  to  record  this,  but  it  was  his  last,  or  rather  his  ouly 
iiweakness,  and  its  palliation  may  be  found  in  that  affection  for  his 
S/nfe,  wliich,  had  he  been  less  than  what  he  was,  would  have  de- 
■generated  into  uxoriousness.  From  all  the  other  trials  which 
hvere  preparing  for  him  he  came  off  like  gold  fronj  the  furnace. 
lAnd  on  this  occasion  also  he  perfectly  recovered  himself.  The 
>queen,  with  her  characteristic  tempery  insisted  upon  having  ihe 
fcy  withui  the  time  that  she  had  specified :  M  arlborough  delivered 
ft  that  same  evening  ;  and  not  being  prepared  for  so  ready  an 
_^obedience,  her  behaviour  was  such  as  if  a  sense  of  her  own  ingra- 
titude had  then  confounded  her.  His  own  feeling  of  resentment 
Vould  have  led  him  to  resign  the  command  at  the  same  time  : 
^e  advice  of,  the  duchess,  and  of  Godolphin,  a  consideration  of 
iiWhat  was  due  to  Eugene,  to  the  allies,  and  to  the  general  good, 
—finally,  the  hope  of  being  yet  enabled  to  complete  the  services 
•which  he  had  rendered  to  Europe,  and  to  his  country  (ungratefully 
118  that  country  was  now  beginning  to  requite  him)  by  concluding 
B  safe  and  lasting  peace,  overcame  this  mipnlse.  Mr,  Co.ve  ap- 
-pears  to  regret  this :  in  an  evil  hour,  he  says,  he  yielded  to  their 
■representations,  and  continued  in  the  command  only  to  encounter 
the  disgrace  and  persecution  with  which  he  had  been  threatened, 
land  to  lament  the  conclusion  of  that  dishonourable  peace  which 
tbe  so  much  deprecated.  In  this  instance  we  differ  from  his 
biographer,  and  consider  the  magnanimity  with  which  Marlbo- 
"lOugh  then  sacrificed  all  private  considerations,  and  even  hazarded 
Tfais  military  reputation,  by  serving  under  a  ministry  whose  malevo- 
<lence  he  knew,  and  from  whont  he  had  reason  to  expect  nothing 
liiut  ill  usage,  as  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  true  greatness  in  the 
'■life  of  ttiis  illustrious  man. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  entered  upon  his  last  campaign, 
■nd  with  the  further  disadvantage  of  losing  his  wortliy  colleague 
"^gene,  who,- in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
ras  called  away,  taking  widi  him  all  his  cavalry,  and  a  consider- 
table  part  of  his  foot.  The  French  had  been  busily  employed 
V^ing  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn,  and  through  the  wmtcr,  in 
'iforming  and  strengthening  a  series  of  lines  extending  from  Naniur 
tto  the  coast  of  Picardy,  near  Montrcuil.  Villars  relied  so  much 
^pon  the  strength  of  these  defences  that  he  boasted  of  having  at 
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last  brought  Marlborough  to  his  ne  plus  nltru:  he  was  eficou^ 
raged  also  by  the  immediate  diminution  of  force  which  Eugene*! 
departure  had  occasioned,  and  sent  word  to  his  antagonist  that  he 
should  be  30,000  stronger  than  the  allies.  Upon  this  Marlbo* 
rough  observed,  *  if  their  superiority  be  as  great  as  he  says  it  wiH 
be,  I  should  not  apprehend  much  from  them,  but  that  of  their 
being  able  to  hinder  us  from  acting,  which  to  my  own  particular 
would  be  mortification  enough ;  for,  since  constant  success  ham 
not  met  with  approbation,  what  may  I  not  expect  when  nothing 
is  done  !  As  I  rely  very  much  on  Providence,  so  I  shall  be  ready 
at  improving  all  occasions  that  may  offer/  But  whatever  sup^ 
riority  of  numbers  the  French  might  have  possessed,  Louis  was 
at  that  time  playing  too  sure  a  game  with  the  English  cabinet  to 
hazard  any  thing  in  the  field:  Villars  therefore  received  positive 
orders  not  to  risk  an  engagement.  Marlborough's  object  was  to 
invest  Bouchain ;  to  do  this  he  must  break  through  the  lines,  and 
he  well  knew  that  the  consent  of  the  generals  and  Dutch  de- 
puties could  never  be  obtained  for  so  difficult  an  attempt :  be 
must,  therefore,  imperceptibly  bring  them  into  a  situation  where 
they  would  perceive  the  necessity  of  the  measure,,  and  he  nauat 
deceive  the  enemy  at  the  same  time.  He  effected  both  objecta, 
and  duped  the  enemy  so  effectually,  that  having  first  made  them 
detndlish  the  fortifications  at  Arleux  which  impeded  his  pro- 
ject, he  got  within  their  lines  without  losing  a  single  man — bemg, 
says  Colonel  Blackader.  oAe  of  the  finest  projects  and  best  exe- 
cuted which  has  been  during  the  war.  Villars  endeavoured  then 
to  lure  him  to  a  battle,  as  the  only  means  of  wiping  off  the  dis- 
grace, and  even  the  Dutch  deputies  were  so  elated  with  this  great 
and  unexpected  success  that  they  urged  him  to  attack  the  French ; 
but  Marlborough  knew,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  men,  who  had  marched  ten  or  twelve  leagues 
the  preceding  day,  that  this  could  not  be  done  with  any  reason- 
able prospect  of  advantage.  He  had  gained  his  object  without 
a  battle ;  and  he  chose  to  expose  himself  to  the  censure  of  envious 
tongues  and  evil  minded  men,  rather  than  hazard  the  lives  of  his 
men  without  an  adequate  cause.  Blackader,  while  he  expresses 
his  regret  at  the  disappointment,  bears,  at  the  same  time,  a  just 
testimony  to  the  commander.  ^  It  was  very  near  carried  in  a 
council  of  war,'  he  says,  ^  that  we  should  attack  them,  but  it  was 
resolved  otherwise,  to  the  regret  of  most  part  of  the  army.  In 
^such  cases  vox  erercitus  vox  Dei.  Our  soldiers  were  much  en- 
couraged by  their  success  in  passing  the  lines,  and  the  enemy 
much  discouraged.  When  God  delivers  our  enemy  into  our 
hand,  and  we  let  them  escape,  he  often  allows  them  to  be  more 
troublesome  afterwards.     On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  he 
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HiBpicious  of  our.  general's  conduct ;  we  have  more  reason  to  ad- 
mire it,  and  to  believe  he  knows  a  thousand  times  better  wliat  i% 
to  be  done  than  we.     Submissive  obedience  is  our  duty,  and  K^ 
give  it  heartily.    If  any  man  deserves  implicit  obedience  1  thiat^ 
^e  does,  both  in  respect  of  his  capacity  and  integrity.'  f4 

In  the  fece  of  a  superior  force  Marlborough  now  laid  siege  tqfl 
Bouchain,  the  armies  being  so  nesir  and  in  so  extraordinary  flf 
situation  that  the  besiegers  were  bombarded  by  the  enemy.     Bi^H 
(he  only  fruit  which  Villars  derived  from  this  was  the  mortificMj 
^on  of  seeing  the  garrison,   consisting  of  eight  battalions  anjj 
^tK)  horse,   march  out  as  prisoners   of  war.     An  anecdote  otB 
Marlborough  at  this  time  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  any  account^ 
of  his  life,  however  brief.     Fenelon   was  then  archbishop  of 
Cambray.     The  estates  of  his  see  were  exposed  to  plunder,  and, 
from  respect  to  his  genius  and  virtues,  the  English  commander 
ordered  a  detachment  to  guard  the  magazines  of  corn  at  Chateau 
Cambresis,  and  gave  a  safe-conduct  for  their  conveyance  to  Cam- 
bray.     But  apprehending  afterwards  that  even  this   protection 
might  not  be  respected  because  of  the  scarcity  of  bread,  he  sent 
a  corps  of  dragoons  with  waggons  to  transport  the  grain,  and  es- 
cort it  to  the  precincts  of  the  town.     He  meditated  next  the  cap- 
ture of  Quesnoy ;  the  ministers  at  home  affected  to  approve  of 
his  intention,  and  assured  him  that  they  were  making  the  strongest 
representations  to  .the  Dutch  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their 
concurrence.     While  these  very  ministers  were  deceiving  their 
general,  ihey  \vere  carrying  on  a  secret  negociation  with  France, 
and  had  actually  agreed  to  the  preliminaries  of  that  peace  by  which 
the  interests  of  their  allies  and  their  country  were  betrayed. 

We  may  be  spared  the  humiliating  task  of  following  the  ma- 
meuvres  by  which  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  brought  about,  and 
of  entering  into  the  details  of  that  abominable  transaction ;  a 
transaction  in  which  the  agents  at  home  felt  so  secure  of  their 
power,  and  at  the  same  lime  so  conscious  of  their  deserts,  that 
they  jested  among  themselves  about  the  gallows  and  the  scaffold, 
to  which  they  might  be  exposed  if  they  lost  the  protection  of  the 
Queen, — and  the  ministers  abroad  espoused  so  openly  the  inle- 
fest  of  the  enemy,  as  to  provoke  from  Eugene  the  indignant 
question  whether  they  were  acting  as  negociators  on  the  side  of 
jEngland  or  of  France.  The  whole  scheme  of  this  infamous  ad- 
ministration could  not  be  effected  as  long  as  Marlborough  was 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  It  was  impossible  to  make  him  act 
treacherously  towards  the  allies ;  and  it  was  always  to  be  teared  that 
by  some  signal  stroke  he  might  at  once  defeat  the  French  anny  and 
the  schemes  of  the  English  cabinet.  The  removal  of  Marlbo- 
rough therefore  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  their  plans,  and 
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das  idone  would  prove  how  rightly  he  acted  in  not  resigning  the 
command.  The  means  by  which  they  brought  about  his  dismissal 
were  worthy  of  the  men.  They  accused  him  of  peculation,  be- 
cause he  had  received  the  same  perquisites  which  bad  always 
been  allowed  to  the  commander-in-chief  in  those  countries  for 
secret  service  money ;  which  he  had  been  privileged  to  receive, 
moreover,  and  to  employ  without  account,  by  the  Queen's  royal 
warrant,  and  which  had  been  applied,  as  Marlborough  said  m  hia 
defence,  ^  from  time  to  time  for  intelligence  and  secret  service^ 
and  with  such  success,  that  next  to  the  blessing  of  God  and  the 
bravery  of  the  troops,  we  might  in  great  measure  attribute  most 
of  the  advantages  of  the  war  in  the  Low  Countries  to  the  timely 
and  good  advice  procured  with  the  help  of  this  money/  Upon 
this  ground,  and  upon  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  same  allowance 
had  been  always  paid  to  his  predecessors,  Marlborough  so  com- 
|)letely  vinclicated  himself,  that  though  the  commissioners  of 
public  accounts,  who  were  the  tools  of  the  reigning  faction, 
pronounced  an  opinion  against  him,  in  a  report  as  flagrantly  false 
as  it  was  malicious,  and  though  upon  that  report  the  Queen 
dismissed  him  from  all  his  employments,  *  that  the  matter  might 
undergo  an  impartial  investigation' — his  enemies,  malignant  as 
they  were,  dared  not  pursue  the  investigation.  When  Ix>a]a 
heard  of  this  act,  he  added  with  his  owii  hand  a  sentence  in  his 
dispatches  to  his  agent  at  London,  saying,  '  the  affair  of  dis- 
placing the  Duke  of  Marlborough  will  do  for  us  all  we  desire/ 

Every  means  was  now  used  to  blacken  the  late  ministry ; — ^for 
this  purpose  no  accusation  was  either  too  absurd  or  too  atrocions. 
A  cry  of  peculation  was  raised  against  them,  as  that  which  was 
most  likely  to  obtain  belief  among  the  vulgar,  and  excite  popular 
outcry.  A  deficit  of  thirty-five  millions  was  charged  against  mem, 
as  if  they  were  responsible  for  all  the  unsettled  accounts  since 
the  Restoration ;  and  this  charge,  as  has  generally  been  the  case, 
dwindled  to  nothing  when  it  was  examined.  In  those  days  it 
was  the  custom  on  the  anniversary  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  inau- 
guration, to  burn  in  effigy  the  Pope,  the  Devil  and  the  Pretender. 
The  effigies  were  arrested  upon  a  pretence  that  the  whigs  intended 
to  take  advantage  of  the  holiday  to  excite  an  insurrection;  and 
this  ridiculous  story  has  found  its  way  into  historical  writings  at 
home  and  abroad,  with  the  additional  absurdity,  that  Marlborough 
was  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mob,  and  that  Prince  Eu- 
gene was  to  support  him.  Another  fable  accused  them  of  a 
design  to  fire  the  city,  murder  the  ministers,  seize  and  depose 
the  Queen,  and  place  the  Elector  of  Hanover  on  the  thrdne ! 
Slanders  of  this  kind  were  too  gross  to  deserve  contradiction,  nor 
could  the  slanderer  be  fixed  upon.    At  length  a  personal  insult 
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of  the  groBsesl  kind  was  offered  to  the  Duke,  and  in  the  moat 
public  manner.  Earl  Poulel,  in  vindicating  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  command,  for  taking  the  field  with 
Eugene,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time  in  secr-et  communication 
with  Villars,  and  had  secret  orders  not  to  fight,  said  of  him, '  that 
he  did  not  resemble  a  certain  general,  who  led  his  troops  to  the 
slaughter  to  cause  a  great  number  of  officers  to  be  knocked  on 
the  head  in  a  battle,  or  against  stone  walls,  in  order  to  fill  his 
pockets  by  disposing  of  their  com  missions.'  Marlborough  heard 
him  in  silence,  but  as  soon  as  the  house  rose  sent  a  message  to 
him  by  Lord  Mohun,  inviting  him  to  take  the  air  in  the  country. 
Earl  Poulet  could  not  conceal  from  his  lady  the  uncomfortable 
emotions  which  this  message  excited,  and  the  duel  was  prevented 
by  a  direct  order  trom  the  Queen  to  Marlborough,  enjoining  him 
to  proceed  no  farther  in  the  affair.  It  is  sufficient  punishment 
for  this  slanderer,  that  he  is  remembered  in  history  for  this,  and 
for  this  only ;  so  easily  may  the  coarsest  and  meanest  mind  pur- 
chase for  itself  a  perpetuity  of  disgrace  ! 

For  the  sake  of  avoiding  daily  insults  and  further  persecution, 
Marlborough  determined  upon  leaving  England.    The  death  of 
Godolphin  released  him  from  the  strongest  tie  which  bound  him 
to  his  then  ungrateful  country, — for  he  was  unwilling  to  leave 
Lis  old  tried  friend,  labouring  under  tlic  severest  sufferings  of  a 
mortal  disease.*     A  passport  was  obtained  by  means  of  Kariey, 
or  Oxford,  as  he  must  now  be  called,  in  opposition  to  some  of- 
his  colleagues.     Base  as  Oxford's  conduct  was,  he  was  not  bw  • 
bad  as  Bolingbrokc ;  he  had  not  the  same  hatred  to   Marlbo-l  I 
rough,  (perhaps  because  his  obligations  to  him,  great  as  thejii 
were,  had  not  been  quite  so  great,)  and  it  is  not  unlikely  thatl 
he  may  have  thought  it  desirable  for  the  sake  of  the  Protestants 
succession,  to  which  he  was  sincerely  attached,  and  which  BoiiJ 
lingbroke  was  plotting  to  set  aside,  that  Marlborough  should  b«l  J 
out  of  his  enemies'  reach,  and  in  a  situation  where  he  might  act  m 
in  its  support,  when  occasion  should  require,     Tlie  restoration"  J 
of  the  Stuart  line  indeed  appeared  so  possible,  from  the  prin"  « 
eiples  of  Bolirigbroke  and  the  favourite,  now  Lady  Masham,  an(f>^ 
from  the  irreconcileable  dislike  mth  which  the  Queen  regardedbJ 
the,  house  of  Hanover,  that  Marlborough    thought  it  prudenQt'J 
before  he  left  England,  to  invest  50,000/.  in  the  Dutch  funds  a»  2 
&  means  of  subsistence  in  case  of  that  event.    As  this  great  convi-  J 
ntaiider  had  received   the  highest  proofs  of  royal  favour  botK  t' 
from  his  own  sovereign  and  from  foreign  princes,  he  was  fated 

■  Gudolphin,  UiE  loril  trrnsurei  in  those  dnja  of  pcciilatiiin,  wlitch  hnd  Ik^cii  sn  Jnndtf 
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also  to  have  some  experience  of  royal  ingratitude.  -  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  had  been  more  than  once 
offered  to  him,  and  pressed  upon  him  by  the  Archduke  Charles, 
and  he  had  been  prevented  from  accepting  it  only  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  Dutch.  When  he  perceived  that  his  disgrace  was  im- 
pendingy  he  asked  for  this  appointment,  and  the  Archduke  evadcid 
a  compliance  with  his  request.  Nor  was  this  the  only  instance 
of  ingratitude  from  that  thankless  quarter.  ^Fhe  principality  of 
Mindelheim,  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  after  the  battfe 
of  Blenheim,  was  restored  at  the  peace  to  Bavaria,  and  thouf^ 
an  equivalent  was  promised  to  Marlborough,  it  was  never  granted, 
nor  did  he  ever  obtain  any  compensation  for  the  loss. 

When  he  embarked  at  Dover,  as  a  private  individual,  the  Cap- 
tain  of  the  packet  had  sufficient  English  feeling  to  receive  hunt 
with  a  voluntary  salute.  No  other  honour  was  paid  him  upcm.. 
leaving  his  native  country;  but  as  the  illustrious  exile  entered  tM. 
harbour  of  Ostend  he  was  welcomed  with  a  salute  of  artillery, 
from  the  town,  forts  and  shipping.  And  along  the  whole  road. 
to  Aix-la^Chapelle,  though  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  notice  by 
taking  the  most  private  ways,  he  was  entertained  with  the  h^fieat 
marks  of  respect  and  affection,  by  governors,  garrisons,  mm^* 
gistrates  and  people  of  all  ranks.  A  finer  tribute  was  never  paid. 
to  true  greatness.'  They  blessed  him  as  their  deliverer,  and 
mingling  exclamations  against  the  English  cabinet  with  their^ 
expressions  of  admiration  and  gratitude  towards  him,  many  of. 
them  shed  tears  of  indignant  feeling,  and  said  it  were  better  to; 
be  bom  in  Lapland  than  in  England,  for  that  no  nation  had  ever, 
fallen  so  unaccountably  from  such  a  height  of  glory  and  esteem 
into  such  contempt  and  degradation.  He  dwelt  some  time,  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle ;  but  from  an  apprehension  that  his  person  WPB, 
not  safe  there,  he  went  to  Maestricht;  there  the  Duchess  joined, 
him :  they  proceeded  to  Frankfort,  and  after  a  few  montha  rer. 
moved  to  Antwerp,  as  a  safer  place  while  the  war  continued  in. 
Germany.  From  thence  he  corresponded  with  Hanover,  and^ 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Hanoverian  interest  in  England,  and  there, 
he  held  himself  in  readiness  to  transport  troops  to  England  oat 
the  demise  of  the  Queen,  engaging  to  use  his  endeavours  to  aer. 
cure  the  fidelity  of  the  troops  at  Dunkirk  aad  to  embark  at  theuc 
head.  The  danger  to  which  the  Protestant  succession  was  at  ihmjt 
time  exposed  is  believed  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the  ElectreBi; 
Sophia,  a  remarkable  personage,  who  at  the  age  of  eighty-four 
retained  an  unusual  strength  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  used! 
to  say,  that  if  she  could  but  live  to  have  Sophia  Queen  of  Eng* 
land  engraven  on  her  tomb,  she  should  die  content.  Had  she 
lived  three  months  longer,  that  wish  would  have  been  gratified  J 
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■  As  the  crisis  drew  nearer,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that 
Marlborough  should  retura  where  his  presence  might  be  of  great 

<impurtance.  Among  the  calumnies  with  which  his  memory  has 
been  loaded,  is  the  absurd  charge,  that  he  was  at  this  time  cor- 
■jesponding  with  the  Pretender,  and  intriguing  with  Bolingbrokc 
■to  secure  his  succession.  This  falsehood  also  is  now  effectually 
■refuted ;  and  it  appears  from  their  own  acknowledgment,  that 
lAie  ministers  who  were  plotting  for  that  purpose  were  '  frightened 

■  out  of  their  wits'  at  the  news  of  his  intended  retum.  That  return 
iwould  have  exposed  him  to  a  renewal  of  persecution,  and  to  every 
1  in ortifi cation  and  every  injnry  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 

Queen  and  her  ministers  to  inflict, — but  when  the  vessel  wherein 
lie  had  embarked  approached  the  coast  near  Dover,  it  was 
•boarded  by  a  messenger  with  news  of  the  Queen's  decease,  and 
;4he  undisputed  accession  of  George  I.     This  monarch,  though 

•  he  duly  appreciated  the  services  of  Marlborough,  and  respeeted 
■him  accordingly,  never  forgave  him  for  not  having  commujiicaled 
9to  him  the  intended  operations  of  that-  campaign  in  which  Bra- 
bant and  Flanders  had  been  recovered.     He  restored  him  to  his 

•  offices,  but  did  not  avail  himself  of  his  advice,  as  for  his  own 
4.SBke  and  that  of  the  country  he  should  have  done ;  for  had  the 

■nopinion  of  this  consummate  statesman  been  taken,  a  combined 
'Mtdministration  would  have  been  formed,  to  include  some  of 
[,"&e  moderate  tories  who  had  supported  the  protestant  succes- 
-sion  at  the  moment  when  their  services  were  moat  essential. 
*lt  was  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  had  eiei  before 
.,  occurred  for  bringing  upright  men  of  different  parties  to 
t  together  for  the  general  good. 

y  Marlborough  lived  eight  years  after  his  return,,  happy  in 
{enjoyment  of  that  leisure  and  tranquillity  which  he  had  always 
»desired.  It  is  not  true,  as  Johnson  has  taught  us  te  believe,  that 
fAe  tears  of  dotage  flowed  from  his  eyes,  in  the  year  I716  he 
"lad  two  paralytic  strokes,  but  recovered  both  his  strength  and 
Bcullies,  except  that  there  were  a  few  words  which  he  could  not 
R&tinctly  articulate.  In  other  respects,  however,  he  was  so  little 
rinipaired,  that  he  continued  to  attend  Parliament,  and  to  perform 
lAe  business  of  his  oflice  as  Captain-Geueral  and  Mast^  of  the 
(Ordnance,  till  within  six  months  of  his  death.  He  wished  to  f»^ 
^Uga  those  offices,  but  was  induced  by  Sunderland's  intreaties  and' 
FlUie  king's  particular  desire  to  retain  Uiem.  At  length  a  return  of 
the  disorder  proved  fatal:  he  lay  for  some  days  aware  of  approacl^ 
lag  dissolution,  and,  in  full  possession  of  his  senses,  he  quiedj 
expired  on  the  Itith  of  June  1722,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 
■The  Duchess,  though  sixty-two  when  she  was  thus  left  a  widow, 
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sdll  possessed  some  attractions  of  persoiiy  and  proposab  of  Aiar- 
nage  were  made  to  her  by  Lord  Coningsby,  and  by  the  Duke  6f 
Somerset.  In  her  reply  to  the  latter  sito  declined  the  connectioii 
as  unsuitable  to  her  time  of  life,  and  added,  that  if  she  WM 
only  thirty  instead  of  threescore,  she  would  not  permit  even  tb^ 
Bmperor  of  the  world  to  succeed  in  that  heart  which  bad  been 
devoted  to  John  Duke  of  Marlborough.  She  survived  hat  hua- 
band  two  and  twenty  years,  and  lived  to  see  the  magnificent 
pile  of  Blenheim  completed  according  to  his  directions.  Queen 
Anne  had  promised  to  build  this  proud  monument  of  nationel 
glory  at  her  own  expense, — if  Marlborough  had  not  had  it  finiahed 
at  bis  own,  it  would  have  remained  in  its  ruins,  a  striking  monu- 
ment of  her  fickleness,  and  of  the  meanness  of  her  ministers. 

If  Mr.  Coxe  by  the  publication  of  these  volumes  had  ren- 
dered no  other  service  to  historical  literature  than  that  of  clearing 
Marlborough's  character  from  the  imputations  with  which  it  has 
•been  stained,  that  service  alone  would  entitle  him  to  the  grati- 
tude of  all  good  Englishmen.  Madame  S£vign6  has  said  Le 
monde  tCa  point  de  lotigues  injustices:  it  were  better  to  say  there 
will  be  no  injustice  in  the  next  world, — for  that  which  is  com- 
mitted in  this,  is  often  but  too  lasting  in  its  effects.  During  a 
whole  century  Marlborough  has  been  represented  in  books  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  a  consummate  general  indeed,  but  as 
being  devoid  of  honour  and  of  principle,  an  intriguer,  a  traitor, 
a  peculator,  and  so  careless  of  human  life  and  of  human  suffer- 
ings, that  for  the  sake  of  his  own  sordid  interests  he  wantonly 
prolonged  a  war  which,  but  for  his  ambition  and  his  avarice, 
might  many  times  have  been  brought  to  an  end.  These  foul 
charges  were  urged  against  him  by  persons  who  knew  that  they 
were  false — men  whom  he  had  patronized  and  brought  forward; 
and  for  some  of  whom  he  had  exerted  himself  disinterestedly,  even 
so  as  to  offend  the  whigs  with  whom  he  acted.  His  enemies  gave 
these  falsehoods  the  sanction  of  authority  when  they,  were  ii^ 
power,  because  it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  Marlborough  before 
they  could  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  country,  and  betray  the 
Protestant  succession  which  they  designed  to  do.  And  the  ca- 
lumnies which  thus  originated  have  prevailed  to  this  day,  because 
they  have  found  their  way  from  libels  into  history,  and  still  more 
because  they  were  propagated  in  the  writings  of  Swift,  a  prin- 
cipal actor  in  the  moral  assassination  which  was  planned  and 
perpetrated  by  his  party.  Swift  was  beyond  all  comparismi^ 
the  ablest  writer  of  that  age :  but  his  conduct  upon  this  occa- 
sion, like  some  other  of  his  actions,  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  malady  which  rendered  hipn  at  last  so  pitiable 

a  spectacle 


^  spectacle  of  human  weakness,  affected  tiis  heart  long  before 
it  overthrew  his  intellect. 

,  It  is  no  light  wrong  to  the  dead  that  an  honourable  name 
fhould  thus  .long  have  been  defamed  :  it  is  do  bght  injury  to  the 
jiving.  What  ingenuous  mind  is  there  that  has  not  felt  sorrow 
luid  humiliation  for  the  obliquity  and  meanness  by  which  the 
character  of  Marlborough  has  hitherto  seemed  to  be  degraded  1 
,Who  is  there  that  has  not  felt  that  whatever  derogated  from  the 
'fuimiratioo  which  he  would  otherwise  have  merited,  was  to  be 
)%gretted  as  a  national  evil  ? — for  the  reputation  of  such  men  as 
2iarlborough,  as  Nelson,  (and  let  us  be  allowed  to  add  the 
puly  name  worthy  to  be  classed  with  them,)  as  Wellington,  be- 
long to  their  country.  In  such  names  nations  have  much  of 
their  permanent  glory,  and  no  small  part  of  their  strength:  the 
slanderer,  therefore,  who  detracts  from  their  fame  and  asperses 
their  memoiy  commits  a  moral  treason, — and  as  far  as  he  suc- 
ceeds, inflicts  a  wound  upon  his  native  land ;  but  sooner  or  later, 
truth  prevails,  and  his  infamy  then  is  in  proportion  to  the  merit 
which  he  has  calumniated.  If  the  spirit  of  faction  did  not  de- 
stroy all  sense  of  shame  as  well  as  of  honesty,  and  stultify  men 
while  it  depraves  them,  these  Memoirs  of  Marlborough  would 
,he  more  efficacious  than  any  other  history,  that  of  our  own  time? 
escepted,  in  showing  such  calumniators  what  kind  of  reputation 
they  are  purchasing  for  themselves. 

Marlborough's  character  is  now  laid  open  to  the  world,  wil,_ 
out  reserve,  from  the  most  unquestionable  documents.  IKJ 
early  correspondence  with  James  is  the  only  blot,  and  for  that 
offeuce,  all  circumstances  being  fairly  considered,  there  are  few 
persons  who  would  fling  the  first  stone.  After  what  has  already 
[peen  said  upon  that  subject,  it  may  suffice  to  obser\-e,  that 
iVilliam,  who  best  understood  the  ckcumstance,  and  was  the 
^rson  rnoat  offended,  entirely  excused  him ;  trusted  him  himself, 
pad  recommended  him  to  the  full  confidence  of  his  successor. 
iJdr.  Cose  allows  that  he  was  parsimonious ;  frugality  had  been 
II  necessary  virtue  during  the  nrst  part  of  his  life,  and  the  habit 
•^continued  after  the  necessity  had  ceased, — to  tliis  and  to  nothing 
more  does  the  charge  of  parsimony  amount.  He  was  not  pro- 
fuse, but  he  never  spared  when  it  was  proper  that  he  should 
f^end.  In  his  loans  to  government,  in  his  buildings  and  im- 
'provements,  and  in  transactions  of  a  public  nature,  uo  man  was 
laore  munificent.  The  soldiers  would  not  have  loved  a  penu- 
.lious  man,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  general  ever  more  entirely 
possessed  the  love  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  his  men.  A 
,  Chelsea  pensioner,  at  the  election  of  1737,  was  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  his  pension  if  he  would  not  vote  for  Lord  Vere  at 
E  4  Windsor. 
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Windsor.  Hb  answer  was,  'I  will  venture  starving,  rather 
tbitn  it  shall  be  said  that  I  vote  against  the  Duke  of  Marlb«* 
rough's  grandson,  after  having  followed  his  grandfather  so  mfcny 
hunted  leagues/  The  Duchess,  by  whom  this  .anecdote  is 
related,  adds*  ^  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  taken  away  his 
pension,  but  I  bope  they  will :  for  I  have  sent  him  word,  if  tbej 
do  take  it  away,  1  will  settle  the  same  upon  him  for  his  life/ 
'  Even  his  inveterate  enemy,  Bolingbroke,  acknowledged  after  his 
death  that  be  was  the  greatest  general  and  the  neatest  minjft^ 
that  our  country,  or  any  other,  had  produced.  He  was,  indeed, 
the  main-sprin|,  the  life,  the  moving  mind  of  die  whole  ronfiufci 
Tacy«  The  allies,  with  jarring  views,  contradictory  intereals,  and 
oftentimes  with  jealous  and  even  hostile  feelings  also,  were  kept 
together  less  by  their  common  danger  from  France  and  their  com- 
mon hopes  of  security  and  advantage,  than  by  his  influence  and 
bis  matchless  powers  of  conciliation.  They  had  no  confidemre 
in  each  other,  and  little  confidence  in  their  own  councils;  but 
they  had  each  and  all  a  well  founded  confidence  in  him.  This 
was  known  from  history.  Malice  and  falsehood,  successful  as 
they  were,  could  not  conceal  or  detract  from  his  paramount  ex- 
cellence as  a  commander  and  a  statesman.  The  purity  of  private 
life  was  not  so  generally  known,  for  this  had  not  always  been  le* 
corded,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  edification  and  example.  He  was 
a  faithful  husband  as  well  as  a  fond  one.  No  indecent  word  or 
allusion  ever  passed  his  lips,  and  if  any  person  uttered  an 
obscenity  before  him,  he  resented  it  as  a  personal  affront  and 
an  act  of  public  immorality.  His  camp  was  not  like  Crom- 
welTs,  for  Marlborough  was  neither  fanatic  nor  hypocrite.  Colo- 
nel  Blackader  complamed  of  the  irreligion  and  profligacy  of  his 
companions;  and  for  this  he  may  have  had  cause  enough;  but  he 
was  a  man  of  morbid  feelings,  and  a  puritanical  rigour  of  man- 
ners may  not  improbably  have  provoked  foolish  men  to  appear  in 
his  company  worse  than  they  were.  Another  officer  who  served 
in  the  same  army  describes  the  camp  as  resembling  a  quiet  and 
well-govemed  city ;  and  observes,  as  the  efiect  of  Marlborough's 
regulations  and  example,  that '  cursing  and  swearing  were  seldom 
faimrd  among  the  officers,  and  the  poor  soldiers,  many  of  them 
the  reftise  and  dregs  of  the  nation,  became,  at  the  close  of  one  or 
two  campaigns,  civil,  sensible  and  clean,  and  had  an  air  and  spirit 
above  the  vulgar.' 

But  it  is  only  from  the  present  Memoirs  that  a  full  knowledge 
of  this  admirable  man  can  be  obtained.  Here  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  his  habitual  principles  of  action,  and  find  in  him  a 
complete  example  of  that  moral  intrepidity  which  is  the  highest 
•and  rarest  of  all  military  and  political  virtues.    Here  we  behold,  in 

letters 
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Hers  written  without  reserve  or  affectation  of  any  kind,  the  hopes 
id  thoughts  and  feehngs  which  were  revealed  only  1o  his  nearest 
dnd  dearest  friends.     The  man  who,  after  such  an  exposure 
TK§es  in  our  estimation  and  in  our  love,  has  stood  the  severest  test    ' 
-of  greatness  :  nor  was  he  more  fitted  by  his  surpassing  talents  to 
Rlirect  the  counsels  of  princes,  arrange  campaigns  which  extended 
ver  half  Europe,  and  give  his  orders  with  unerring  promptitude 
I  the  heat  of  battle,  than  by  his  virtues  and  affections  for  the  peii- 
!Ct  enjoyment  of  tranquillity  and  domestic  life.     Consideiing  hin   I 
I  all  his  relations,  public  and  private,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that   ' 
larlborough  approaches,  almost  as  nearly  as  human  frailty  wiH 
^idlow,  to  the  perfect  model  of  a  good  patriot,  a  true  stategman, 
and  a  consummate  general. 


•Abt.  II. — Michael  Howe,  the  last  and  worst  of  the  Bush  Rati- 
f   gfw  of  y'an  DiemetCs  Land.     Narrative  of  the  Chief  Atrodtiok 
*•    committed  by  this  Great  Murderer  and  his  Jssociates,  during  | 
a  Period  of  Six  Years,  in  Van  Diemeii's  Land,     From  authenh  1 
tic  sources  of  information.     Hobart  Town.     Printed  by  Alt-  I 
drew  Bent.     12mo.     1818. 

"'HIS  is  the  greatest  literary  curiosity  that  has  yet  come  before 
■    us — the  first. child  of  the  press  of  a  stale  only  fifteen  years 
jiid!    It  will  of  course  be  reprinted  here; — but  our  copy,  the  copy 
'penes  nas,  is  a  genuine  Caxton,  rarissimus—nny  more,  it  hath  tbft 
wle-page.     Few  impressions  were  thrown  off  at  the  Hobart  Towj 
TPress,  for  the  settlement  does  not  greatly  abound  in  readers ;  and 
""fee  therefore  recommend  the  Roxburghe  Club  to  apply  early  for   , 
1.  copy,  for  this  little  book  will  assuredly  be  the  '  Reynarde  the 
Xoxe'  of  Australian  bibliomaniacs. 
■    Van  Diemen's  Land  {of  which  Hobart  Town  forms  the  capital)  ,1 
is  an  island  nearly  as  large  as  Ireland,  to  the  south  of  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  better  known  to   our  readers,  perhaps,  by  i 
the  name  of  Botany  Bay ;   but  separated  from  the  continent  c^  i 
New  Holland  by  a  strait  of  sixty  miles  in  width,  called  after  its 
enterprizing  discoverer  Mr.  Bass,*  and  a  dependency  upon  th^.  I 
colony,  from  which  it  was  sub-colonized.    The  island  was  first.] 
visited  by  Lieutenant  Flinders  and  Mr.  Bass,  at  the  close  of  th«  I 
year  1798,  in  a  small  decked  boat  built  at  Norfolk  Island,  of  the  | 

•  Sntgeon  of  tha  Reliance.  ■  CapUin  Flinders'i  talenli  were  appreciated  bj  tha  Ad- 
miraltT^and  hetived  to  wiliieu  Ihe  fruit  of  hialiUjoun  ;  but  it  is  a  melancha];  ccflectinn 
that  hi>  coiDpanioii,  Mr.  Bus),  left  Fori  Jackson,  in  the  vear  IBO^,  u  oiastcr  ofa  tiadina  - 
vesKi,  called  tlie  Venus,  which  has  not  liiice  been  heard  of.  She  was  bound  tothecoan 
~af  Fero  ;  and  there  ire  reports  thai  Mr.  Bati  a  slill  living  and  denied  in  that  country. 

"  elegant 
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elegant  'fir  of  that  country.  The  first  Europe  settlement 
made  at  Risdon  Cove,  in  the  river  Derwent,  on  the  Bouth«eut 
^ide  of  the  island,  in  1^3,  by  Captain  John  flowen,  of  the  Navy, 
yifho  was  semt  from  Port  Jackson  for  that  purpose  by  GovenMW 
King;  but  on  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Collins,  the  an- 
chor of  the  '  Account  of  New  South  Wales,'  it  was  removed  to 
SttUii^an  Cove,  where  the  rising  town  of  Hobart  now  stands. 

As  this  healthy  and  fertile  island  appears  to  us  to  be  much 
anore  congenial  than  the  sultry  and  unwholesome  back  woods  of 
Ajnerica,  to  such  of  our  countrymen  as  possess  the  true  feelingiB 
of  Englishmen,  but  are  nevertheless  compelled  to  carry  that 
Bame  to  a  foreign  land,  we  shall  present  them  with  an  authentic 
and  recent  picture  of  its  actual  state. 

The  north  coast  is  in  latitude  40^41',  and  the  southern  promon* 
tory  in  43?  38^  S.  Its  breadth  may  be  taken  at  150  miles,  and  its 
length  at  170.  The  climate  has  some  peculiarities  which  cauae  a 
milder  winter  and  a  warmer  summer  than  might  be  expected  from 
the  latitude  of  the  island,  allowing  for  the  estimated  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  corresponding  parallels  of  the  two  hernia* 
pheres.  The  southern  part  of  it  being  hilly,  and  towards  the  ex« 
tremity  even  mountainous,  the  climate  of  Hobart  Town  is  variable. 
Gales  and  hurricanes  often  occur,  but  they  are  generally  of  ahfMrt 
duration.  During  summer  the  ordinary  course  of  the  weather  is  Ae 
alternate  land  and  sea  breeze,  the  former  commencing  early  in  the 
morning  and  prevailing  till  noon,  when  it  is  succeeded  by  the  lat* 
ter,  which  usually  lasts  till  after  sun-set.  Occasionally  however  a 
hot  wind  blows  from  the  north  or  north-west,  which,  though  re* 
sembling  that  of  New  South  Wales,  which  there  raises  the  ther* 
mometer  to  106  degrees  in  the  shade,  is  greatly  mitigated  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  by  passing  across  Bass's  Straits.  The  autumn  is 
generally  a  serene  and  delightful  season,  and  the  weather  contibuea 
fine  and  open  to  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  In  June,  rain,  sleet 
and  (in  elevated  situations)  snow  set  in,  with  strong  southerly 
^ales;  but  even  in  winter  fine  weather  intervenes,  and  neither 
wind  nor  rains  can  be  said  to  be  periodical.  Slight  frosts  occur ^t 
night,  but  neither  ice  nor  snow  remains  throughout  the  day  in  die 
vaUies  and  plains.  In  September  the  spring  rapidly  advances,  and 
in  October  the  weather  resembles  the  '  faithless  April  of  an  Eng-« 
lish  May.'  During  the  present  summer  (IB  18)  the  thermometer 
has  not  exceeded  70P,  except  one  day,  on  which  a  hot  wind  raised 
it  to  80^.  The  range  during  the  months  of  December  and  January 
has  been  firom  54^  to  70^;  but  this  was  a  cool  season,  late  rains 
'  having  fallen  at  the  beginning  of  it ;  so  that  the  average  may  per- 
haps be  taken  four  or  five  degrees  higher.  The  mean  summer  mid- 
day 
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day  range  in  tlie  shade  is  about  65°  or  66°.  These  remarks  were 
made  at  Hobart  Town:  in  the  interior,  the  climate  is  more  6xed 
and  serene.  Withsuch  a  climate  Van  Diemen's  Land  must  needs 
be  healthy:  no  sickness  belongs  to  the  country;  and  the  intermit' 
tent  fever  peculiar  to  new  and  uncleared  lands  is  unknown  here. 
Convicts,  after  a  voyage  from  England,  without  touching  at  any 
port  by  the  way,  recover  their  health  soon  after  they  land.  Hobart 
Town  has  been  sixteen  months  together  without  a  funeral;  and 
in  a  detachment  of  troops  varybg  from  70  to  upwards  of  100,  no 
death  occurred  in  three  years. 

Van  Diemen's  Land  is  known  to  possess  only  four  principal 
ports. 

I.  At  tlie  upper  end  of  the  great  Storm  Bay  running  in  from 
the  southern  ocean,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  from  tlie 
southern  capes,  is  the  entrance  of  the  river  Derwent,  which, 
besides  its  direct  outlet  into  Storm  Bay,  has  a  lateral  one  into 
Storm  Bay  Passage,  (Canal  d'Entrecasteaux,)  a  strait  about  tliirbr 
miles  long,  dividing  the  large  island  Bruny  from  the  main  land, 
and  continuing  from  two  to  five  miles  wide,  till  it  opens  to  the 
southern  ocean,  at  Tasman's  Head.  This  large  inlet  presenta 
every  where  bold  shores  and  deep  water,  perfectly  sheltered  from 
all  winds,  and  forming  a  niagniticent  port.  The  Derwent  at  its 
entrance  is  two  miles  broad,  and  takes  a  northerly  course,  which 
varies  in  breadth  from  one  to  two  miles,  exjianding  occasionally 
into  large  basins  equally  deep  and  safe,  for  the  distance  of  twenty- 
Jlive  miles,  to  which  point  ships  of  5(X)  tons  burthen  can  navigate 
.yiitb  ease.  Here  the  river  begins  to  freshen,  and  continues  licnc^ 
the  distance  of  forty  miles,  narrowing  gradually,  but  affording 

safe  passage  for  vessels  of  fifty  tons  as  far  as  New  Norfolk, 
where  a  ridge  of  rocks  forms  a  rapid,  and  abruptly  terminates  the 
navigation. 

About  twelve  miles  up  the  Derwent,  on  the  western  bank, stands 
Hobart  Town,  picturesquely  placed  under  a  noble  mountain 
called  Table,  from  its  shape,  but  more  recently  Wellington  for  its 
honour.  Its  height  has  been  ascertained  to  be  upwards  of  40U0 
feet,  and  down  its  side  trill  several  rivulets,  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable of  which  passes  through  the  town,  and  discharges  itself 
into  Sulbvan's  Cove.  The  town  is  extensive,  and  the  streets,  eleven 
in  number,  are  laid  out  with  regularity  and  good  taste.  Several 
handsome  brick  houses  appear  in  the  principal  oue,  which  is  sixty 
feet  wide ;  but  the  majority  of  the  buildings  are  of  wood  and  plas- 
ter. There  are  very  few  that  are  not  whitewashed  (for  lime  abounds 
in  the  neighbourhood)  and  glazed;  and  each  has  a  garden  paled  in. 
>^veral  good  public  buildings  are  cither  completed  or  in  progres5 

— a  large 
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' — a  large  church  of  brick  and  stone,  a  govemment-housey  a  coon- 
ty-gaol,  a  store  and  commissariat  offices,  a  barrack  for  100  men, 
and  a  small  hospital  fenced  in  together,  a  six-gun  batteiy,  with 
a  guard-house  and  mi^azine,  ou  the  south  point  of  the  harbour, 
and  a  main  guard-house  in  the  town. 

The  plantations  or  farms  of  the  settlers  extend  along  the  banks 
of  the  Derwent  on  both  sides.  Small  farms  appear  even  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  from  Storm  Bay  Passage ;  for  the  shores  <rf 
Van  Diemen's  Land  are  not  sandy  like  those  of  New  Soudi 
Wales,  but  a  rich  black  mould  is  often  found  close  to  the  cliff's 
head.  On  the  Hobart  side  the  most  considerable  group  of  settle- 
ments is  New  Town,  which  stands  about  two  miles  from  Hobart 
Town,  and  is  watered  by  a  fine  stream  from  Mount  Wellington. 
On  the  opposite  bank,  a  little  below  Hobart  Town,  is  the  settle- 
ment of  Clarence  Plains,  consisting  of  very  fertile  land;  bat 
watered  only  by  lagoons,  as  is  the  district  adjoining.  Farther  to 
the  eastward,  upon  the  north  and  east  sides  of  an  extensive  sdW 
water  inlet,  communicating  with  what  the  settlers  mistakenly  call 
Frederik  Hendrik's  bay,  is  the  more  considerable  settlement  of 
Pittwater,  the  chief  granary  of  the  island.  It  is  watered  by  two 
streams,  and  presents  to  view  a  vast  extent  of  naturally  cleared 
ground : — it  is  indeed  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  island  (in 
which  it  has  the  advantage  of  New  South  Wales)  that  it  contains 
extensive  and  fertile  tracts  free  from  timber,  the  inconvenience 
and  plague  of  all  new  countries.  On  the  road  from  Hobart  Town 
to  Port  Dalrymple,  there  is  a  plain  extending  in  one  direction  for 
twenty  miles,  and  clear  land  is  firequent  on  that  side  of  the  island. 
To  the  north-west  of  Pittwater  is  the  Coal-river  settlement.  Abontt 
'  twelve  miles  higher  up,  are  several  farms ;  midway  standtj  Mount 
Direction,  (a  remarkably  picturesque  hill  of  vast  height,)  and  gives 
an  air  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  to  the  surrounding  scenery. 
:  There  are  several  scattered  farms  in  this  quarter,  and  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Derwent,  ds  far  as  New  Norfolk.  Above  the  ialls  at 
this  place  the  Derwent  receives  many  rivulets;  and  a  most  beaut^ 
'  ful  and  fertile  country  lies  idle  on  its  banks.  All  these  setde- 
ments  form  together  a  county,  under  the  name  of  BuckingliMB- 
shire,  comprising  about  half  the  island,  the  other  half  being  called 
the  County  of  Cornwall. 

2.  There  is  a  second  station  at  Port  Dalrymple,  on  the  rrrer 
Tamar,  which  falls  into  Bass's  Straits.  Launceston,  hitherto  the 
seat  of  this  establishment,  is  situated  forty  miles  up  the  river,  at 
the  confluence  of  two  small  streams,  called  the  North  and  South 
Esk,  into  which  the  Tamar  divides  itself.  This  town  is  about  120 
miles  across  the  island  from  Hobart  Town.    The  Tamar  not  being 

practicable 


H  jMcticabte  for  large  vessels  farther  tlian  seven  or  eight  miles,  aJ 

■  sew  town  is  begun  near  its  entrauce,  called  George  Town,  faqH 
Hirhich  the  estabLshmeot  of  Launcestoii  is  now  removing,  a  goo^fl 

■  brick  gaol  (the  sine  qu^  noii  of  colonies  like  these)  being  ab-eadj^fl 
H  erected  there.  The  distance  between  these  towns  is  about  fort|bfl 
I  miles.  ^ttm 
I  S.  On  the  western  coast  of  the  island  are  two  ports,  the  oQfrffl 
|K  called  Macqimrie,  extending  iu  a  south-east  direction,  and  forinii^|B 

a  basin  of  about  forty  miles  long,  and  from  seven  to  eight  mile>%1 
broad;  but  unfortunately  it  hus  a  very  narrow  entrance.  Thg,  I 
chaimel  inwards,  which  is  foruied  between  an  island  and  the  westy.  I 
head  of  entrance,  is  very  deep,  but  not  more  tlian  thirty  yardv^  1 
wide:  the  basin  is  navigable,  but  sboally  for  about  eight  mileajj 

Il^^r  which  there  is  deep  water  in  all  parts.  In  its  cliffs  are  vein^l 
ef  coal,  and  on  its  shores  abundance  of  useful  and  valuable  timbwa^fl 
particularly  a  sort  of  cedar  called  the  Hiion  pine,  much  efti|l 
teemed  in  the  colony  and  in  India  for  its  peculiar  property  of  re-  ■ 
pelting  insects.  These  productions  have  attracted  the  attention  fi^fl 
government;  and  it  is  intended  to  form  an  establishment  here.  jJ 
4.  Port  Davey,  on  the  same  coast,  is  more  to  the  southwanOf 
and  is  a  spacious  port  with  an  open  entrance;  but  the  counti^l 
is  rocky  and  barren,  and  the  timber  difficult  of  access.  -f  ■ 

Into  these  two  ports  fall  several  rivers;  one  of  them,  calle<tt'l 
Gordon's  river,  has  been  traced  along  its  sinuosities  for  aboa^jj 
fifty  miles.  Those  to  the  westward  descend  from  a  vast  rangfii  fl 
of  mountains  which  extends  north  and  south  the  whole  lengdi  V 
of  the  island,  but  nearer  to  the  western  than  the  eastern  coaat^  m 
Upon  these  mountains,  which  have  terraces  at  various  heights,  I 
there  are  numerous  lakes— one  said  to  be  sixty  miles  in  cir-^.M 
cumference,  another  thirty,  a  third  twelve,  and  several  two  oi^Jm 
three.  Various  rivers  also  run  from  them  to  the  eastward;  ^M 
Blackman's  river,  which  divides  the  counties,  and  Lake  rivefLa 
which  joins  the  South  Esk,  about  fourteen  miles  above  Laui^  I 
ceston.  Several  others  run  northerly  into  Bass's  Strait  to  the  westf  ■ 
ward  of  the  Tamar,  of  which  one  forms  a  shoal  port;  and  ther^  I 
are  some  A-om  the  eastern  mountains  which  fall  into  the  strait  tOi  M 
the  eastward.  It  is  in  the  south-east  part  of  this  ragge  of  mouiK  I 
tains  that  the  Derwent  rises,  as  does  the  Huon,  a  considerable^  I 
river  to  tlie  southward,  which  faljs  into  Storm  Bay  Passage  near  I 
its  entrance.  Thus  every  part  of  the  island  is  well  watered.  ;  I 
_ .  Farming  in  an  infant  and  remote  colony  is  neceiisarily  defectiv^e  I 
^Mn many  points;  but  the  wheat  of  Van  Diemen's  land  averages  I 
■*(J0  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  the  general  produce  of  an  acre  is  thirty,  1 
pbushels.     All  the  grain  and  pulse  of  Europe  flourish  here ;  but  the 

climate 
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climate  is  not  warm  enough  for  maize.    In  return,  that  destructire 
insect,  the  weevil,  will  not  live  in  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

With  all  these  advantages  of  soil  and  sun,  no  country  appears 
to  have  been  poorer  in  indigenous  productions  of  all  lunds  than 
this  island;  in  which  respect,  as  in  the  botany  and  natural  histoiy 
of  what  it  does  produce,  it  resembles  the  neighbouring  continent. 
Here  also  are  the  eucalyptus,  (but  by  no  means  so  large  as  that 
of  New  South  Wales,)  the  casuarina  and  mimosa,  the  kangaroo, 
the  opossum,  the  emu  or  cassowary,  the  omithorynchus  pars* 
doxus,  venemous  snakes  of  various  kinds,  the  black  swan,  piUrrots, 
parroquets,  and  cocketoos,  pelicans,  pigeons,  quail,  snipe  and 
ducks.  Peculiar  to  this  island,  but  of  rare  occurrence,  is  the 
hyaena  opossum,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  hyaena*.  It 
is  the  only  beast  of  prey  in  the  island;  for  the  native  dog,  whidi 
is  so  destructive  to  the  sheep  of  New  South  Wales,  does  notezist 
herlB. 

Of  exotic  animals,  homed  cattle,  horses,  and  particularly  sheep, 
thrive  atid  increase — the  last,  in  a  prodigious  degree^  the  ewes 
lambing  twice  a  year,  and  generally  dropping  twins.  Goata  mid 
pigs  run  wild  upon  the  islands  in  the  Tamar  and  in  the  woods. 

•In  the  shape  of  fruit  or  vegetables  nothing ediMe  was  found  ia 
Van  Diemen's  Land;  but  nearly  all  the  fruits  of  Europe  have 
been  successfully  introduced  there.  The  grape  requires  a  warm 
aspect,  and  the  orange  and  lemon  will  not  ripen  except  in  very 
favourable  situations. 

Van  Diemen's  Land  is  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  Botanj 
Bay  of  Botany  Bay — 

• in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep;' — 

convicts  are  transported  for  further  offences  from  Port  Jackson 
to  a  settlement  called  Newcastle,  on  the  coast  of  New  South' 
Wales,  to  the  northward  of  Port  Jackson;  and  it  is  intended  to 
establish  a  new  Botany  Bay  at  the  recently  discovered  Port  of 
Macquarie  on  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland.  Van  Diemen's 
Land  has  a  lieutenant-governor  and  ji|dge-advocate  of  its  owli^' 
commissioned  by  his  Majesty;  but  it  has  not  yet  obtained  the 
benefit  of  a  separate  criminal  jurisdiction,  so  that  prisoners  for' 
trial,  prosecutors  and  witnesses,  are  compelled  to  make  the 
voyage  to  Port  Jackson.  Its  civil  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  causeiv 
of  50/.  value ;  but  the  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South' 
Wales  has  lately  made  a  circuit  to  the  island  for  the  trial  of  causes 
of  greater  value.  The  colony  is  peopled  by  free  settlers  and  con- 
victs from  England  as  well  as  from  New  South  Wales;  and, 
though  the  pamphlet  before  us  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  out- 
lawry and  rapine,  we  understand  that  under. the  skilful  adminis- 
tration 
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tration  of  the  present  iieutenant-govenior  (Sorell)  the  whole  island 
is  now  quiet  and  orderiy.  The  necessaries  of  liife  are  cheap^  and 
mere  labour  is  paid  at  the  i:ate  of  7^'  6^.  per  day;  but  as  there  is 
little  specie  in  the  island^  promissory  notes  form  the  currency,  and, 
as  in  America,  barter  (too  often  of  rum)  liquidates  the  debt. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  statement  of  the  population^  land 
in  cultivation,  and  stock,  on  Van  Diemen's  Land;  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  general  muster  in  September,  1818: 


At  the  Settlements  on  the  DERWENT. 


Prec 

Men     .    .    -  640 

Women     -    -  533 

Children-  -    -  483 


POPULATION. 

ConvicU, 
Men  -    -    -    1,114 
Women  -    -       185 
Children  of  do.     49 


1,456 


1,348 


2,804 


I.AKD, 

On  which  are  Rowing  cropso^Wheat  3,5S9 
Barley     -----        135J 
Pieas  and  Beam         -        .        .        145 
Potatoes  -        .        -        .        247| 


In  caltivation  besides  gardens  (acres)  4,057 


Horned^  Male 
Cattle  \  Female 
Q.  4  Male 

SI^P   i  Female 


STOCK. 


97 
106- 
4,668 
7,019- 
30,680 
6«,909- 


-203 


11,687 
93,589 


At  PORT  DALRYMPLE. 


POPULATION. 


JFVec 
Men    ... 
Women_    -    - 
Children   -    . 


189 

78 

150 


417 


Cormcts. 

Men     -    -    -  ^^7 

Women     -    -  55 

Children  of  do.  14 


^6 


753 


~    '      '  I      -      -    I      I       I  I  II  I         n    I  n  ■    > 

LAND, 

dn  which  are  growing  crops  of  Wheat  1,520| 
Barley  -  .  -•  -  -  78| 
Peas  and  Beans  -        -        .  3^ 

Potatoes     -----        21J 

In  cultivation  besides  gardens  (acres)  1,624 


STOCK. 


„  5  Male       - 

"^"*'  \  Female   - 
Horned  5  Male 
Cattle  I  Female  > 
Q.  \  Male 

S»»«^P    i  Female   - 


29 
32- 


61 

-  2,271 3,669 

-  13,195 
-21,099—34.294 


TOTAL  ON  VAN  DIEMEN  S  LAND. 


Population  (exclusive  of  the  Civil- 
Officers  and  Military)  -        -      ,  3,557 
Land  in  cultivation  (acres)        -        5,681 


Horses 

Homed  Cattle   - 

Sheep 


264 
-    15,356 

-127,883 


The  trade  of  the  island  is  principally  with  India  and  the  Isle  of 
France.  The  Derwent  offers  a  convenient  rendezvous  for  the 
Inhale  fishery^  and  the  oil  would  find  a  sure  market  in  India. 
Salted  meat  might  be  sent  in  great  quantities  both  to  the  I$le  of 
France  and  Ceylon ;  and  the  wool  might  be  improved^  as  that  of 
New  South  Wales  has  been^  for  the  British  maket«  Wheat, 
which  is  grown  in  quantities  considerably  exceeding  the  con- 
sumption of  the  island,  has  hitherto  supplied  the  deficiencies  of 
the  parent  colony.  Port  Dalrymple  affords  the  same  assistance 
to  the  seal  fishery  of  Bass's  Straits  as  the  Derwent  does  to  the 
southern  whel^  fishery* 

The 
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The  following  statement  will  shew  the  imports  and  esporta  at 
Hobart  Town  for  the  years  1817  and  1818: 

IMPORTS  (txclunoe  of  Government  Stmra,  BrUith  Good*,  and  India  Piece-Goodt.} 


1817. 
1818. 


Spirits. 
(Gallons.] 


Winew 
WGallons. 


10^13 
13,537 


) 


4,982 


Beer. 

(Casks.) 


47 
152 


Sugar. 
(Tons.) 


83 
100 


Soap. 
(Boxes.) 


Tobacco.      Tea. 
(Baskets.)  (Cbettt.} 


156 
17« 


370 
203 


f78 
311 


EXPORTS  (exclusive  of  250  Tons  of  Oil  taken  home  by  the  Ueented  whaler  AnmeJ) 


1B17. 
1818. 


Wheat. 
(Bushels.; 


N    Meat. 


t4JM0 
8,000 


SO  tons 
70  casks 


Honied 
Cattle. 


9S 


Sheep. 


],S00 


Seal  and 

Kangaroo 

Skins. 


Oil. 
(Tons.) 


10,000 
10,000 


90 


Pocatoes. 
(Tons.) 


150 


HuoQ 

Pine. 

(Fecu) 


17300 


The  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  are  few  in  number  consi- 
dering the  extent  of  country  which  they  yet  bold  free  from  Euro- 
pean invasion.  It  is  probable  that  their  extreme  wretchedness 
forbids  their  increase.  They  have  been  always  hostilely  inclined, 
and  by  no  means  avail  themselves  of  the  freedom  of  our  streets 
and  houses,  like.,  die  natives  of  Port  Jackson.  This  feeling  is 
ascribed  to  a  fatal  quarrel  at  the  first  settling,  in  which  several  of 
them  were  killed,  and  the  memory  of  which  has  been  kept  alive 
by  occasional  encounters  in  the  interior  between  them  and  the  so- 
litary  Europeans  employed  as  stock-keepers.  These  are  freqnendy 
assaulted  by  spears  and  stones,  and  are  compelled  to  use  fire-arms 
in  their  defence.  The  two  parties  live  in  mutual  suspicion  and 
dread ;  and  time  and  conciliation  towards  such  of  the  natives  as 
afford  opportunities  of  intercourse  can  alone  obliterate  the  present 
impression  of  long  cherished  animosity.  Some  intercourse  has. 
lately  been  eifected  with  those  of  the  western  coast,  and  they  ap- 
pear free  from  all  oppression  of  the  colonists.  Hence  it  would 
seem  that,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  the  native  hostility  arises 
from  some  ancient  grudge,  particularly  since,  from  the  difficult  if 
not  wholly  impracticable  nature  of  the  western  range  of  moui^ 
tains,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  tribes  have  any  communica- 
tion unless  by  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island.  The  savages  do 
not  eat  the  cattle  or  sheep ;  but  they  often  destroy  them  and  bum 
the  carcasses.  They  subsist  chiefly  on  kangaroos,  opossum,  and 
'  such  small  deer,'  down  to  the  kangaroo-rat,  migrating  in  times  of 
scarcity  to  the  coast  for  fish. 

The  great  difierence  between  the  Indians  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  and  those  of  New  Holland,  though  the  countries  are  sepa- 
rated 
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.f.Wited  by  a  strait  not  a  huiidred  miles  wide,  and  studded  with 
islands  by  means  of  which  canoes  might  safely  pass,  and  though 
the  rest  of  nature's  productioDs  are  nearly  the  same  in  both 
lands,  affords  a  subject  of  curious  speculation.  The  islanders 
rcHemble  the  African  negro  in  physiognomy  much  more  than  the 
natives  of  the  continent;  and  the  hair  of  the  former  is  woolly, 
whereas  that  of  the  latter  is  coarse  and  straight.  Both  races  are 
equally  free  from  any  tradition  of  origin,  or  acquaintance  with 
each  other,  although  their  barharism  seems  at  the  extreme  pitch. 
Their  languages  are  entirely  different,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  never  had  any  connexion  with  each  other. 

A  similar  phenomenon  occurs  In  the  Great  Andaman  island,  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  whither  the  native  Indian  convicts  are  now 
transported.  Tlie  barbarism  of  the  few  inhabitants  of  this  island 
is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  New  Hollanders ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing passages  from  Symes's  Embassy  to  Aya  might  have  been 
written  of  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

'  Their  sole  occupation  is  to  rove  along  the  margin  of  the  sea 
in  quest  of  a  precarious  meal  of  fish.  In  stature  they  seldom  ex- 
ceed five  feet.  Their  limbs  are  disproportionately  slender,  their 
bellies  protuberant,  with  high  shoulders  and  large  heads;  and, 
strange  to  find  iu  this  part  of  the  world,  they  ue  a  degenerate 
race  of  negroes  with  woolly  hair,  flat  noses  and  thick  lips.  They 
go  quite  naked,  and  are  msensibie  of  any  shame  from  exposure. 
Hunger  may  (but  these  instances  are  rare)  induce  them  to  put 
themselves  in  the  power  of  strangers;  but  the  moment  that  want 
is  satisfied,  nothing  short  of  coercion  can  prevent  them  from  re- 
turning to  a  way  of  life  more  congenial  to  their  savage  nature. 
Their  habitations  display  little  more  ingenuity  than  the  dens  of 
wild  beasts ;  four  sticks  stuck  in  the  g;round  are  bound  together  at 
the  top,  and  fastened  transversely  by  others,  to  which  branches  of 
trees  are  suspended:  an  opening  is  left  on  one  side  jnst  large 
enough  to  admit  of  entrance:  leaves  compose  their  bed. 

The  reader  is  now  prepared  to  enter  into  the  little  maiden 
pamphlet  before  us,  if  that  epithet  can,  witli  any  propriety,  be  ap- 
plied to  so  monstrous  a  birth  as  the '  Life  of  M  ichael  Howe,'  He 
was  bom  at  Pontefract  in  1787,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  mer- 
chant vessel  at  Hull ;  but  he  '  shewed  his  indentures  a  fair  pair  of 
heels,'  (as  Prince  Henry  says,)  and  entered  on  board  a  man  of 
war,  from  which  he  got  away  as  he  could.  He  was  tried  at  York 
in  1811  for  a  highway  robbery,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years 
transportation.  He  arrived  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  1812,  and 
was  assigned  by  government  as  a  servant  to  a  settler;  from  this 
service  he  absconded  into  the  woods,  and  joined  a  party  of  twenty- 
eight  bush-rangers,  as  they  are  called.     In  this  profession  he  lived 
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six  years  of  plunder  and  cruelty,  during  which  be  appears  to 
have  twice  surrendered  himself  to  justice,  under  prodamatioiM  of 
pardon,  but  was  both  times  unaccountably  suvered  to  escape 
again  to  the  woods.  It  is  reproachful  to  the  govemmeht  of  me 
colony  to  think  that  it  was  after  the  second  of  these  flights  from 
justice,  or  at  least  from  confinement,  that  he  committed  the  mur- 
der of  the  two  men  who  had,  as  they  thought,  secured  him.  By 
this  means  he  again  escaped,  to  be  shot  at  last  by  a  private  sol- 
dier of  the  48th  regiment  and  another  man ;  for  so  desperate  wai ' 
this  villain,  that  he  was  only  to  be  taken  dead,  and  by  stratagem. 

Howe  was  without  a  spark  of  even  the  honour  of  an  outlaw;  he 
betrayed  his  colleagues  upon  surrendering  himself  to  government, 
and  he  fired  upon  the  native  girl,  his  companion,  when  she  became 
an  impediment  to  his  flight.  He  was  reduced  at  last  to  abandon- 
ment, even  by  his  own  gang;  and  100  guineas,  and  (if  a  convict 
should  take  him)  a  free  pardon  and  a  passage  to  England,  were 
set  upon  his  head.  He  was  now  a  wretched,  conscience-haunted 
solitary,  hiding  in  dingles,  and  only  tracked  by  the  sagacity  of  the 
native  girl,  to  whom  he  had  behaved  so  ungratefully,  and  who  was 
now  employed  by  the  police  to  revenge  his  cruelty  to  her.  His 
arms,  ammunition,  dogs  and  knapsack  were  first  taken  from  him; 
and  in  the  last  was  found  a  little  memorandum-^book  of  kangaroo 
skin,  written  by  himself  in  kangaroo  blood.  It  contained  a  idrt  of 
journal  of  his  dreams,  which  shewed  strongly  the  wretched  state 
of  his  mind,  and  some  tincture  of  superstition.  It  appears  Alitlle 
frequently  dreamt  of  beiilg  murdered  by  natives,  of  seeing  his  oil 
companions,  of  being  nearly  taken  by  a  soldier;  and  in  one  ib- 
stdnce  only,  humanity  asserts  itself  even  in  the  breast  of  Midiad 
Howe,  for  we  find  him  recording  that  he  dreamt  of  his  sister,  (t 
also  appears  from  this  little  book,  that  he  had  once  an  idea  df 
settling  in  the  woods;  for  it  contains  long  lists  of  such  «eeilii  as 
he  wished  to  have,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  even  flowers ! 

We  are  happy  to  hear  that  these  bush-rangers  are  at  length  (ex- 
terminated. They  were  a  heavy  drawback  upon  the  induatiy  of  a 
young  colony;  and  settlers  were  fain  to  pay  them  black-mad  as  a 
composition  for  escape  from  worse  plunder.  It  was  more  Asn 
conjectured  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  that  these  freebooters  coiilfil 
not  have  maintained  themselves  so  long,  had  not  they  found'  abet- 
tors, concealers,  and  receivers  of  their  spoils.  They  would  Ufi 
a  flock  of  sheep  from  one  farmer  and  turn  it  into  the  pasture  (tf 
another,  marking  the  animals  as  his ;  and  the  destruction  of  dtis 
staple  stock  of  the  colony  was  immense,  for  the  outlaws  were 
often  compelled  to  secrete  themselves  in  recesses  till  a  score  of 
sheep  (sometimes  their  only  fare)  was  devoured  or  waisted  Ify 
them. 

We 
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'  ■  We  repeat  our  hope  that  this  narrntive  (which  by  the  way  might 
fiave  been  drawn  up  with  more  plainness  and  simplicity)  will  be 
hereafter  as  merely  a  matter  of  curious  history  in  Van  Diemen's 
L/snd,  as  it  is  in  this  coimtry;  and  we  desire  to  see  the  next  lite- 
rary production  of  the  Hobart  Town  press  more  pleasing  in  the 
manner,  and  less  tragical  in  the  matter.  It  is  natural  that  the  early 
literature  of  such  a  colony  should  consist  of  last  dying  speeches 
and  confessions;  but  even  such  literature  is  better  than  none; 
and  we  understand  that  Hobart  Town  now  publishes  a  weekly 
Gazette,  and  that  the  government,  whose  organ  it  is,  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  man  of  talent  and  reading. 


Akt.  III.— Foyoge  </riws  k  Levant  en  1817  ei  l«ia.     Tome  I. 

Large  folio.  Par  le  Comle  de  Forbin.  Paris. 
'X'HE  precise  object  of  the  Count  de  Forbin's  'Voyage  dans  le 
'^  Levant '  is  not  quite  apparent  from  its  fruits. — It  may  have 
been  undertaken  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  '  Director  General 
of  Museums'  to  exhibit  his  talent  as  an  artist  in  seventy  or  eighty 
indifferent  specimens  of  lithography,  of  which  half-a-dozen  of  the 
worst  bear  his  name ; — or  lo  gratify  his  royal  patron  Louis  XVIII., 
by  presenting  to  him  a  volume  equal  at  least  in  dimensions  to  ihs 
*  Grand  Livre'  on  Egypt,  which  the  Savans  of  the  Institute  laid  at 
the  feet  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte ; — for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
information,  it  could  hardly  have  been  undertaken;  for  it  literally 
contains  none.  It  would  be  equally  difficult  to  discover  on  what 
grounds  an  old  and  meritorious  servant,  who,  like  Denon,  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  knowledge  of  antiquities,  by  his  taste  and 
execution  in  the  fine  arts,  and  by  his  zeal  for  their  promotion  among; 
his  countrymen,  was  dismissed  to  make  room  for  the  present  Apollo 
of  the  Museum,  who  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  gifted  with 
science,  art,  or  taste,  or  even  with  the  semblance  of  zeal  or  respect 
for  any  of  them. 

If  we  did  not  happen  to  know  Count  Forbin  to  be  the  most  dap- 
per and  the  best  dressed  gentleman  in  all  Paris,^ — the  very  dandy  of 
the  Museum, — we  should  not  have  failed  to  suspect  as  much  from 
a  hint  modestly  conveyed  lo  ua  in  the  opening  of  liis  work : — so 
greatly,  it  seems,  is  he  recherche  in  Paris,  that  he  was  afr^d  to  give 
the  least  intimation  of '  the  difficult  and  hazardous  enterprize'  he  was 
about  to  undertake,  lest  he  should  find  himself  iniable  to  resist  the 
remonstrances  of  his  friend?,  or  to  tear  himself  away  from  their  em- 
braces. 

When  the  important  day  arrived  on  which  bur  daring  adventurer 

was  '  to  confide  his  destiny  to  chance,'  he  set  off  (secretly,  of 

course)  for  Marseilles;  and  having  collected  into  his  train  a  skilful 

F  1  architect. 
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architect,  a  celebrated  panoramist,  an  aspiring  artist,  and  a  clerical 
cousin,  embarked  with  them  on  board  the  Cleopatra  frigate,  one  of 
the  squadron  destined  for  the  Levant.  They  left  Toulon  on  the  Slat 
of  August,  and  fell  in  with  the  coast  of  Africa  on  the  25th.  On 
the  2d  September  they  reached  Milo,  where  our  traveller,  for  his 
coup  d'essai,  scrambled  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  which  be  calb 
MavroutichOf  {Mauroteichif  we  presume,)  and,  from  the  door  ci 
a  solitary  monastery  inhabited  by  one  poor  Greek  priest,  enjoyed, 
he  says,  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  Grecian  archipeli^,— ^ 
^  tout  I'archipel  de  la  Gr^ce:'-^and  as  extensive,  we  may  add,  at 
*  magnificent,'  since  it  embraced  a  circuit  of  about  460  English 
miles ! 

He  was  now  transferred  to  the  Hazard  brig,  bound  to  Athens, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  5th  September.  We  know  not  what  por- 
tion of  the  fortnight  which  our  author  passed  here,  he  dedicated  to 
the  examination  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  city  of  Minerva, 
as  he  terms  it ;  nor  to  what  specific  description  of  them  his  atten- 
tion was  principally  directed :  but  if  he  gives  us  little  information 
on  these  points,  we  have  at  least  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  want 
of  vapid  declamation  and  mawkish  sentiment,  or,  as  he  is  pleased 
to  call  it,  '  reverie ;'  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  a  speci- 
men. 

*  It  was  my  frequent  custom  to  walk  out  at  night,  because  the  hourof 
darkness  seemed  to  put  me  in  communication  with  the  past.  It  is  then 
that  the  imagination  without  effort  reaches  the  most  splendid  edifices; 
and  the  dubious  light  of  the  raoon  aids  these  magnificent  resurrections* 
I  peopled  the  porticoes  and  the  public  places  with  illustrious  shades.; 
I  agitated  the  multitude  by  the  uncertainty  of  a  defeat  or  a  triumph  ; 
the  temples  opened,  and  I  fancied  that  I  heard  the  warlike  spirits  of  thn 
citi2ena  ;  the  impassioned  accents  of  the  orators,  and  the  tumult  of  a 
free  people^  jealous  of  their  glory,  devoting  to  the  infernal  deities  all 
the  enemies  of  their  independence.'    (p.  14.) 

He  was  not,  however,  so  entirely  engrossed  by  these  sublime. 
speculations,  but  that  he  found  leisure  (besides  assisting  at  a  num- 
ber of  weddings,  dances,  &c.)  to  fill  his  portfolio;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  when  the  other  elephantine'  volume  (with  which  we  an 
tp  be  favoured)  shall  be  launched,  he  will  be  ready  to  say,  as  one  of 
his  countrymen  did  to  a  gentleman  about  to  set  out  on  his  travefo 
into  Egypt,  '  Attendez,  Monsieur,' — laying  his  hand  on  the  great 
book  of  the  Savans  of  the  Institute, — *  il  n'y  a  rien  k  faire,  il  n'j  a 
rien  4  voir,  soyez  tranquille,  ici  vous  trouverez  tout:' — there  is  no* 
thing  to  see,  nothing  to  do,  make  yourself  easy,  here  you  will  find 
every  thing ! 

Our  readers  already  know  that  Lord  Elgin  (following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  French)  removed  several  of  the  decaying  metopes  from 

the 
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the  TempU  of  Minerva;  leaving,  as  it  appears,  no  more  (hsti  j 
twenty-eight  behind  him,  one  of  which  only  was  in  a  lolerable  state  ] 
of  preservation.  This  was  sufficiently  vesatious. — But  the  Count  1 
has  his  revenge;  and  grows  quite  brilliant  at  his  lordship's  espenw.  1 
'  A  lepoque  de  I'esp^dition  de  Lord  Elgin,  on  rempla^n,  par  un  I 
pilier  de  ma^onnerie,  la  Cariatide  de  Tangle  de  la  Chapelle  de  Pan-  1 
drose ;  cette  statue  ou'il  emporta  6tait  la  mieux  conservte.  Oh  I 
€crivit  sur  la  plus  voisine.  Opus  Fliiiliie  ;  et  sur  le  pilier  informe>  j 
Opus  Elgin:~(p.  II.) 

This  would  have  been  fair  enough ;  hut  unluckily  it  is  not  true  ;   I 

— the'  inscription  on  the  first  pillar  (which  the  Count  could  nOt  J 

read)  is  in  Greek,—'  Exyi*  ivair^irt;  that  on  the  other,  (which  the  1 

Count  could  not  see,)  is  in  Latin —  '     I 

'  Quod  non  fecerunt  Goli  ,     I 

IIdc  fecerunt  Scoii.'  j 

But  though  we  may  indulge  a  smile  at  this  facetious  sally  on  I 
Lord  Elgin,  we  cannot  extend  our  complaisance  quite  so  far  as  to  I 
humour  the  Director  General  of  Museums  in  the  etfuHinn  of  hit  ^ 
spleen  against  a  most  industrious  and  meritorious  body  of  artistf, 
to  whose  labours  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  models  iu  ancient  art 
which  time  has  spared  to  us. 

'  J'y  trouvai  auasi  plusieurs  artistes  Anglais  ou  Allemands,  dessinant, 
mesurant,  depuis  plusieurs  annfees,  avec  i'exaelilude  minntieuse  das 
commentaieurs  les  plus  scrupuleux,  ces  monuraens,  noble  creation 
du  genie.  Esclaves  malheureux  des  regies,  des  raoindres  caprices 
des  anciens,  ils  6crivent  des  vcilumes  pour  relever  une  erreur  de  trois 
lignes  commiie  en  l6S0,  sur  la  impure  d'une  architrave;  ib  »'appe- 
santissent,  s'endorment,  et  demeurenl  huit  ans  h.  Athenes  pour  dcssiucr 
trois  coloniies.'    (p,  13.) 

We  can  easily  believe  that  this  spruce  Frenchman  and  his  compa- 
nions would  have  carried  away  in  their  portfolios,  not  only  the 
'  three  columns,'  but  all  Athens,  nay,  all  Greece,  in  one-third 
of  the  time  thai  these  '  unhappy  slaves  of  rules'  have  been  '  poring 
and  dosing,  and  lingering  over  their  labours  :'  but  then,  these  labours 
will  bear  to  be  examined  and  compared  with  the  originals;  and 
when  they  come  to  be  submitted  to  public  inspection,  it  will  not 
be  found  that  the  authors  of  them,  whetlier  English  or  German, 
have  represented  black  for  white,  blue  for  yellow,  red  for  green, 
round  for  square,  a  land  tortoise  for  a  river-horse,  or  the  inverted 
heads  of  goals  for  cherubs  on  the  wing  to  the  abodes  of  bliss  !*  Nor 
will  the  members  of  the  Institutes  or  Academies  of  their  respective 
countries,  who  may  have  vouched  for  their  accuracy,  need  to  blush 
at  having  imposed  on  the  world  their  idle  conceits  and  misrepre- 
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senUboDs,  as '  faithful  copies  of  ancient  art,  carefiiUj  traced  and 
curately  coloured  from  the  originals/ 

The  vanity  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  Count  are  mortified  beyond 
measure  by  the  popularity  of  the  English;  and  his  imagination  is 
perpetually  haunted  by  the  idea  of  their  intruding  themselves  into 
every  comer  of  the  East.  He  b  equally  offended  at  the  snail-paced 
diligence  of  one  set  of  our  countrymen,  and  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  another  set  are  whirled  round  the  world; — '  des  Anglais  riches, 
dont  Taffaire  importante  6tait  de  traverser  la  Gr^ce  le  plus  prompte- 
nient  possible.'  (p.  15.)  We  suspect  however  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  *  rich  Eniglishman'  travelling  with  greater  celerity,  or 
passing  the  most  interesting  objects  with  greater  indifference,  than 
the  Count  himself.  It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  this  virtuoso, 
who  presides  over  the  paintings,  the  statuary,  and  the  vast  col- 
lection of  antiquities  iti  the  great  city  of  Paris,  who  travelled  with 
all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  artists  and  savans  in  his  train,  had  not 
the  curiosity  to  go  a  few  miles  oi^t  of  his  way  to  visit  the  plains  of 
Marathon,  the  strait  of  Thermopylae,  or  the  ruins  of  Corinth !-— that 
when  he  quitted  *  the  city  of  Minerva,'  (to  which  his  researches  were 
confined,)  for  Constantinople,  he  blest  the  favourable  sondi-west 
breeze«which  hurried  him  past  the  shores  of  the  Troad  ! — and  that 
he  flew  from  Constantinople  to  Smyrna,  and  from  Smyrna  to  St. 
Jean  d'Acre,  without  attempting  to  land  on  a  single  island  of  that 
archipelago  which  his  comprehensive  vision  had  taken  in  at  a 
glance,  or  without  visiting  one  spot  of  classical  renown,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  Ephesus ! 

It  was  a  fine  day  (it  is  generally  so  in  September)  when  the 
Count  arrived  at  Constantinople,  and  his  eyes  were  dazzled  widi 
die  view;  the  passage-boats  were  skimming  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  domes  of  the  mosques  and  the  gilded  shafts  of  the 
minarets  were  illumined  with  the  sun's  rays ;  and  no  Englishmaa 
as  yet  had  crossed  his  path  to  disturb  his  enjoyment  of  the  grand 
prospect.  His  heart  began  to  sink,  however,  when  he  heard  thai 
the  plague  was  raging,  and  had  found  its  way  into  the  corpk 
diplomatique;  and  the  impossibility  of  passing  the  narrow  and 
slippery  streets  of  Constantinople  *  without  coming  in  contact 
with  the  end  of  a  shawl,  or  the  loose  robe  or  caftan,'  was  not  cal- 
culated to  allay  the  agitation  of  his  nerves. 

Other  troubles  assailed  him  in  this  great  city.  Every  where  the 
Turks  elbowed  him,  the  Jews  bowed  the  head  to  him,  the  Greeks 
grinned  at  him,  the  Armenians  cheated  him,  (p.  46.)  the  don 
barked  at  him,  the  pigeons  alighted  on  his  shoulders,  (this  requit«i 
confirmation,  as  his  countrymen  say,)  and  while  some  light-heeled 
groups  were  dancing  around  him,  others  were  dying  in  agonies  - 
amd  dius  he  constantly  found  himself  surrounded  with  mirth  and 
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jnauruing,  and  peril  of  the  plague.  Still  no  EngliahmaD  '  aeared  hiS' 
eye-balU,'  though  their  traces  were  every  where  visible ;  and  he  loot 
the  favourable  opportunity  of  speculating  on  the  unaccountable  dura- 
tion of  theOttoman  empire.  At  first,  it  struck  him  to  be  the  title  alone 
that  supports  the  sullau  on  the  most  tottering  throne  of  Europe  ,■ — 
no,  not  that  alone;  a  moment's  reBection  told  hitu  it  was  the  in- 
fluence of  Ruasia,^ — ^no,  that  would  not  do  neither : — he  reflects  for 
another  moment ;  and  tlie  truth  bursts  upon  him  in  full  radiance — '  it 
was  England  that  protected  this  tottering  empire,  the  weakness  of 
^«hich  is  favourable  to  the  commercial  tyranny  of  that  country !' — 

le  '  commercial  tyranny  of  England'  is  a  cant  phrase  in  tlie  mouth, 
of  a  Frenchman,  which  means — what  he  is  always  unwilling  to,  - 
express — superior  skill,  enterprize,  punctuality,  integrity,  and  ho-, 
nour. 

Having  for  our  own  purpose  explained  what  is  meant  by  '  com-, 
mercial  tyranny,'  we  will,  for  the  individual  benefit  of  Count  For- 
bin, tcU  him  what  we  consider  as  an  act  of  commercial  meanness.! 
Is  the  Count  acquainted  with  a  certain  person,  who,  when  he  was> 
sent  officially  to  negociute  an  exchange  of  casts  of  the  metopes  and- 
other  works  of  art  with  the  British  Museum,  look  advantage  of 
the  circumstance,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  a  condition  that  two,  , 
hundred  copies  of  his  hu;;e  volume  should  be  admitted  into  £ng> 
land  duty-free,  which,  at  £% :  Qs.  6d.  a  volume,  (the  duty  on  eacb,y 
would  have  put  into  his  own  pocket  about  five  hundred  pounds!^ 
This  act,  of  which  he  may  be  assured  no  English  gentleman  would- 
or  could  be  guilty,  comes  uinler  that  description — the  Count,  per-i 
haps,  may  give  it  another  name;  but  its  nature  will  remain  utv, 
changed. 

At  Ephesus,  where  we  left  our  traveller,  he  saw  several  Greek 
inscriptions  on  the  gate  of  the  Stadium,  which  he  did  not  copy, 
and  two  on  an  arcade  in  the  theatre  which  he  would  have  copied 
but  could  not, '  parce  qu'elles  avnient  ^t^  laissees  rempli  de  plStra 
par  des  Anglais,  amis  des  sciences  et  toujours  soigneus  des  jouis- 
sances  des  autres.'  The  sneer  against  the  hated  English  could 
scarcely  by  any  possibility  have  been  so  ill  applied  as  in  this  place; 
but  it  shows  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  '  man  of  art'  in  matters  in- 
timately connected  with  his  profession.  Had  he  really  been  able  to 
copy  Greek,  no  method  could  have  assisted  him  so  effectually  as 
that  of  tilling  up  the  letters  with  plaster :  this  was  flrst  ingeniously 
practised  by  Colonel  Squire  while  serving  in  Egypt  under  the  com-i 
inand  of  Lord  H  utchinson ;  and  by  it  he  was  enabled  to  decypher 
an  inscription  which  had  hitherto  baflled  the  eff'ortB  of  every 
traveller,  (including  the  whole  of  Buonaparte's  corps  of  savans,) 
and  to  shew  that  the  column  vulgarly  named  after  Pompey  was  in 
fyicl  erected  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Diocle&ian.  We  fur- 
I  4  ther 
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ther  infer  the  Count's  ignorance  of  Greek  from  his  taking  no 
notice  of  the  *  several  inscriptions  on  the  gates  of  the  Stadiani*  in 
that  language;  but  contenting  himself  with  placing  before  the  eyes 
of  his  readers,  one  in  large  Roman  capitals,  (and  it  is  the  only 
one  in  his  book,) — Accenso  Rensi  et  Asi£,  which  he  tells  us 
is  Latin.  We  will  take  hb  word  for  it: — and  as  he  modestly  ab- 
stains from  translating  this  precious  morsel,  lest,  we  suppose,  he 
should  appear  to  insult  the  understanding  of  his  readers,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  follow  his  example. 

As  the  south-west  wind  had  favoured  the  Count  with  a  rapid 
passage  through  the  Dardanelles,  so  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  nordi- 
west  now  happily  relieved  him  from  the  fatigue  of  landing  t>n  any 
of  the  islands  usually  visited  by  travellers, — Scio,  Nacri,  Lipso, 
Patmos,  Lero,  Colmin6,  Stanco,  or  even  Rhodes  itself, — and  on 
the  6th  November  he  was  safely  put  on  shore  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 

Many  years  have  not  elapsed  since  a  French  army  sat  down 
before  this  city,  and  put  iu  practice  all  the  means  that  a  fero- 
cious soldiery,  headed  by  a  blood-thirsty  commander,  could  de- 
vise, to  destroy  the  unoffending  inhabitants,  and  reduce  their  dwell- 
ings to  heaps  of  ashes  ;  and  European  travellers,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, have  heard  only  curses  loud  and  deep  against  the  unprovoked 
aggression. — Not  so,  however.  Count  Forbin — his  ear  was  soothed 
with  the  most  enchanting  panegyrics  of  his  brave  and  humane  coun- 
trymen— '  lis  parJaient  avec  admiration  des  efforts  de  Tarm^e  Fran- 
^aise  dans  I'orient !'  This  is  almost  too  much  for  the  politicians  of 
die  Palais  Royal  to  digest. — What !  on  the  very  spot  distinguished 
(according  to  his  own  avowal)  by  the  most  sanguinary  transactions 
of  his  countrymen — are  the  inhabitants  so  lost  to  every  sense  of 
feeling,  that,  ere  the  tear  is  dry  upon  the  widow's  cheek,  they  cele- 
brate th&  achievements  of  the  French  ?  We  should  just  as  soon  be- 
lieve that  '  the  people  of  Jaffa,  whose  plains  are  still  white 
w*ith  the  bones  of  massacred  prisoners,'  are  lavish  in  their  praise 
and  admiration  of  the  prowess  and  bland  humanity  of  Buonaparte. 

It  would  be  useless  to  follow  the  Count  over  various  parts  of 
Palestine,  or  to  extract  any  of  his  *  reveries'  in  the  Holy  city ; 
where,  as  in  Athens,  he  enjoys  a  sort  of  second-sight,  different  how- 
ever from  that  of  our  northern  neighbours,  and  more  safe,  as  it 
shews  him  the  past  instead  of  4he  future, — thus '  the  most  terrible 
scenes  are  presented  to  his  view — the  flames  of  the  temple  mount 
into  the  highest  regions  of  the  air,  which  they  kindle  into  a  blaze 
— the  celestial  hosts  behold  tliem  with  a  holy  terror,  8cc.'  fp.  40.) 
If  he  enters  into  any  particular  remarks,  they  are  generally  trite,  very 
often  childish,  and  almost  always  calculated  to  give  false  impres- 
sions: they  are  the  less  likely  to  mislead,  however,  as  he  generally 
takes  care  to  refute  them  hiniself. 

'  Dans 
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«  louts  la  Ju[16e,  quelques  pluies  Eculefflent  indiquent  I'hiTer; 
n'apporte  |ii>iii[  de  fruits,  le  printempsne  fait  pas  6clore  unc 
:ependati[  li's  ardeiirs  de  t'eCe  consument  Haceldama,  et  Ea-  , 
_     ..L,^,,.,  .^  jourcG  de  Siloe;  on  croiroit  qu'il  n'y  a  plus  de  saisons  pour 
'[  -celte  contree  nialheureuse.' — p.  32. 

'  In  all  Judsa  a  few  showers  onli/  indicate  winter,'  says  Count 
►  ■Forbin.    (p.  44.)     '  The  climate  of  Jerusalem  is  Jrei/uentli/  rigor- 
\  ous  during  wiuter  ;  snow  sometimes  falls  ;  and  tne  coiil  v/as  some- 
wiial  intense  when  we  prepared  to  leave  it,'  says  the  Director  Gene- 
i.ral  of  Museums,    {p.  45.)     '  Tliere  are  no  longer  any  seasons  for 
f  'this  unhappy  country,'  says  the  Count;  '  it  was  winter  at  Jerusa- 
'  lem,  and  spring  at  Jaffa,'  says  the  Director,  (p.  45.)    '  There  are 
'  no  fruits  in  autumn,  and  no  flowers  in  the  spring  in  alt  Judaea.' 
Yet  he  found  great  plenty  of  ^ui(-(rees,  and  ate  also  of  their  fruits! 
Had  lie  condescended  to  open  Hasselquist,  or  to  look  into  the  pages 
of  any  of  the  more  recent  travellers  before  he  wrote,  he  might  have 
learned  that  no  country  in  the  world  possesses  a  greater  profusion 
of  wild  flowers  than  the  land  of  Judah  ; — that  it  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  flocks  and  herds,  and  bees,  and  eminently  entitled  to  be  called, 
in  the  language  of  Scripture, '  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.' 
liut  it  is  needless  to  dwell  longer  on  the  Director  General's  per-,' 
piecing  description  of '  this  unhappy  country, — which  has  no  sea- 
sons— no  flowers  in  the  spring,  and  no  fruits  in  the  autumn'— when 
it  appears,  from  his  own  account,  that  he  never  saw  it  either  in 
spring,  summer,  or  autumn,  but  only  galloped  through  it  at  a  prodi- 
gious rate  in  the  month  of  November. 

The  Count  left  Jerusalem  on  the  2d  December,  and  returned  by 
Jaffa,  where,  he  says,  the  Aga  frequently  spoke  of  the  French  armies; 
but  he  prudently  suppresses  the  nature  of  the  conversation.  He 
makes  amends,  however,  for  his  silence  on  this  subject  by  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  which  is  in  the  very  best  style  of  sentimental  gal- 
limaufry. 'How  often  in  this  fine  climate  have  I  regretted  the  fogs 
andcloudysky  of  France!  How  often  have  my  eyes  been  turned  sor- 
rowfully towards  the  west ! — A  young  swallow  was  the  companion 
of  my  chamber;  it  settled  every  evening  on  a  peg  in  the  wall, 
and  every  morning  at  sun-rise  I  gave  my  little  friend  his  liberty.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  he  came  from  France ;  and  he  may  have 
quilted  a  roof  which  sheltered  the  object  of  my  tender  solicitude.' 
(p.  47.)     How  rural  !  as  Peler  Pastoral  says. 

From  Jaffa  he  proceeded  by  Ashdad,  Gaza,  and  El  Arish,  across 
the  desert,  to  Egypt.  To  shorten  the  tedious  uniformity  of  the 
way,  he  listened  to  a  melting  tale  of  love  and  murder  told  by  an 
■Arab,  which  he  has  printed,  as  'an  interesting  episode';  and  embel- 
lished with  a  lithographic  print,  for  the  edification  of  the  Parisian 
aiitiquaiies. 

The 
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The  unhappy  Count  aeenis  doomed,  wherever  be  turns  bis  steps, 
to  meet  with  nothing  but  grievsnces.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Eng- 
lish; blind  men  and  buffaloes,  processions  of  marrii^es,  executicMis 
and  burials,  fish-dealers  and  fellahs,  perpetually  impeded  his  way 
^  among  the  infectious  canals  and  ruined  houses  of  Damietta' :  nor 
was  the  passage  over  the  plain  of  Massoura  calculated  to  raise  his 
spirits — for  here,  says  he,  the  reflection  crossed  me  that  I  was  on 
the  field  where  *  fortune  proved  treacherous  to  French  valour/  He 
soon  rallies  his  spirits,  however,  and  maprnanimously  declares  that, 
after  all,  when  he  recollected  the  trophies  of  Buonaparte,  and 
traced  the  career  of  th^  French  armies  in  Egypt,  under  the  shade  of 
the  palms  which  embellished  the  heritage  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the 
Ptolemies,  '  he  should  have  thought  himself  happy  to  have  bees 
one  of  the  lowest  ranks  in  the  rear-guard/  It  is  not  for  us  to  dis- 
pute this  point,  nor  to  deny  that  our  chivalrous  traveller  is  better 
fitted  for  the  situation  of  a  corporal  in  Buonaparte's  army  than  to 
preside  over  the  arts  and  antiquities  of  the  Royal  Museum  of  Paris ; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  takes  rather  an  ungracious  man- 
ner of  repaying  the  patronage  of  Louis  XVIII.  by  such  a  declara- 
tion. 

At  Cairo,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  our  adventurer  observed 
Turks,  Arabs,  Copts,  Armenians,  Jews,  asses,  mules,  camels^ 
pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca,  and  hungry  dogs  howling  after 
them,  and  all  jostling  and  crowdhig  together.  '  To  escape  from 
the  press,  [  entered,'  he  says, '  almost  all  liie  mosques  of  the  city  witb 
bended  knees ;  and  protected  by  my  Mussulman  costume,  mum* 
bled  over  the  formula  of  the  faith,  with  my  beard  in  close  contact 
with  the  sacred  stone.'  (p.  7^0  There  are  so  many  little  oversights 
in  the  Count's  narrative,  so  many  petty  sacrifices  of  accuracy  to 
effect,  that  he  will,  we  are  quite  sure,  excuse  us  for  doubting,  whe- 
ther, at  his  devotions,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  he  adopted  the 
'  Mussulman  costume.'  At  Cairo,  as  in  London,  nobody  cares 
much  about  the  costume  of  a  stranger:  in  travelling  up  the  Nile, 
indeed,  a  Turkish  dress  is  extremely  convenient  to  prevent  trouble- 
some curiosity;  yet  at  Thebes  we  know  that  the  Count  wore  no 
such  dress ;  while  his  flowing  beard,  instead  of  being  long  enough  to 
touch  *  la  pierre  sacr6e,'  had  moulted;  and 

• *  his  chin  new  reaped, 

Shewed  like  a  stubble  land  at  harvest  home.' 

But  his  beard  was  not  the  only  thing  that  did  not  follow  him  to 
Thebes ;  he  appears  to  have  left  his  recollection  also  somewhere  ob 
the  road.  ^  La  chaleur  (he  says)  6tait  d6j^  insupportable  k  Thebes 
dans  les  premiers  jours  de  Mars*  Now  we  must  remind  him  that 
he  arrived  at  Luxor,  a  village  on  the  site  of  ancient  Thebes,  on  the 
28th  of  January,  and  left  it  the  first  week  in  February;  and  conse- 
quently 
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queiitiy  could  not  have  suffered  from  the  insupportable  beat  there  ki 
the  '  lirst  days  of  March.'  We  do  not  know  that  the  Count  will 
thank  us;  but  some  of  his  fair  countrywomen  wbo  have  '  trembled 
at  Uis  (tesperate  hardihood,'  mny  perhaps  feel  relieved  at  being  in- 
formed that  at  Thebes,  (situated  in  about  ^6°  of  northern  latitude,) 
where  '  he  found  the  very  pebbles  burning  hot,*  the  heat  is  mode- 
rate, and  Ihe  weather  perfectly  delightful  both  in  February  and 
March.    Again — 

'  On  ^prouve  souvent  pendant  le  jour,  iis  qu'on  s'&loiane  du  Nil, 
unefifevrepresque  incotinue  en  Europe,  celledelasuif.  Cette  souBrance 
cruelle  est  au'dessus  de  toute  e.tpression ;  etie  a  son  Eommeil,  son  d^-' 
lire ;  on  r^ve  douloureuaeraent  le  souvenir  des  valli^ea  les  plus  fraicbesi 
ties  boissoHS  glaeees ;  et  la  m^moire  devient  le  lourment  le  plus  teni' 
ble  de  cette  maladie  Africaine.'  (p.  9i.) 

This  African  malady,  in  which  '  on  r^ve  douioureusement,'  is 
not,  we  suspect,  conlined  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Surely  the  Count 
cannot  suppose  ibut,  after  all  llie  joiirnies  which  have  been  made 
through  evei^  comer  of  Egypt,  it  is  not  perfectly  well  known,  diat 
from  Cairo  to  Assouan,  about  si:(  bundred  miles,  the  habitable  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  extends  not  farther  from  the  river  on  either 
side  than  Ha  waters  can  be  conveyed  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation; 
that  it  is  so  conveyed  in  canals;  that  there  is  scarcely  a  mile  without 
a  village ;  and  that  for  these  reasons  the  last  solicitude  that  any  tra' 
veller  need  to  feel,  is  about  a  supply  of  water. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  dread  of  a  want  of  water  which  linallf 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  Count,  and  prevented  him  from  tread- 
ing the  soil  of  Meroe,  and  of  fifty  other  places,  which  he  woul^ 
have  visited,  and  was  the  more  desirous  of  visiting  because  unpolt- 
luted  by  the  feet  of  any  English  traveller :— such  an  obstacle  would 
have  been  nobly  surmounted  by  ibat  spirit  of  enterprize  which  had 
already  carried  him  through  so  many  other  difficulties.  No — it 
was  a  Gorgon,  a  chima^ra  more  formidable  than — but  let  him  tell 
the  dreadful  tale  in  his  own  words  : 

'  1  Aad  intended  to  visit  Elephantine,  Syene,  PbilK,  Ipsambul,  and 
to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  island  of  MtToe,  but  there  enters  always  mors 
or  less  a  spirit  of  adventure  in  these  distant  excursions;  the  desire  of 
seeing  places  that  are  little  known  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  support 
the  fatigues  and  privations  of  a  lung  voyage.  If  every  body  has  been 
able  to  see  that  which  we  are  in  search  of,  disgust  threatens  us,  and  di&i 

couragement  follows  it  Very  soon,' '  I  no  longer  experienced  a  wish 

to  ascend  the  Nile  from  the  moment  I  observed  an  English  family  arrive 
atThebes  on  their  return  from  the  Cataracts.  Lord  and  Lady  Belmouc 
had  visited  a  part  of  Nubia;  they  had  travelled  in  the  most  splendid 
style;  three  or  four  large  boats  followed  the  one  in  which  they  sailed. 
Husbands,  wives,  children,  chaplains,  surgeons,  nurses,  cooks, — all  biib^ 
blingof  Elphanline.     From  ihis  moment  the  illusion  vanished  forme — 

there 
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there  was  an  end  of  the  matter.  I  e?en  tet  off  from  Thebet  sooner  than 
I  had  intended,  finding  it  quite  impossible  to  snpport  the  perpetual  ap- 
pearance among  these  venerable  ruins  of  an  English  lady's-maid — ^une 
femme-de-chambre  Anglaise  en  petit  spencer  couleur  de  rose!' — 

— ^  filthy  hags  ! 

Why  do  you  shew  me  this? 
'  Having  no  longer  any  desire  to  look  at  any  thing,  I  departed  that  very 
night.** — p.  94. 

A  smart  English  waiting-maid  in  a  rose-colour  spencer!  Well 
might  the  gallant  spirit  that  was  so  desirous  of  serving  in  the  very 
rump  of  Buonaparte's  army  in  Egypt  be  appalled. — We  see  bim  at 
this  moment  starting  back  in  visible  trepidation,  and  exclaiming  to 
the  uncoiiscious  damsel, 

'  Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  arra'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tyger; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.' 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  be  serious  upon  so  ridiculous  a  subject, 
we  might  ask  the  Count  what,  since  the  Anglophobia  had  such  an 
effect  on  his  delicate  nerves,  induced  him  to  leave  the  purlieus  oi 
the  Palais  Royal  ?  If  he  ever  read  at  all,  even  the  periodical  jour- 
nals of  his  own  country,  he  mu^thave  known  that  every  spot  within 
bis  intended  voyage  had  already  been  defiled,  and  rendered  unworthy 
of  his  grand  enterprize,  by  the  presence  of  Englishmen,  aye,  and 
English  women  too.  But  here  again  we  have  what  the  lawyers 
call  a  lapse  de  facto :  Count  Forbin  neither  did  nor  could  see 
Lord  Belmore's  family  arrive  at  Thebes ;  for  on  the  very  day  (the 
Idth  of  January)  that  his  lordship  reached  Thebes,  he  was,  by  his 
own  account,  at  Cairo.  Two  English  servants,  a  lady's  maid,  two 
seamen  belonging  to  bis  lordship's  yacht,  and  an  Arab  procured  at 
Esn^,  composed  the  whole  of  Ix)rd  Belmore's  suit ;  and  two  boats 
only  made  up  his  formidable  fleet !  That  the  Count  should  mistake 
blue  for  rose-colour,  (after  the  example  set  him  at  home,)  need  not 
excite  much  surprize,  especially  when  his  situation  is  considered  < — 
that  he  has  done  so,  we  can  take  upon  us  to  affrm — Et  nos  in 
Arcadia. — We  happen  to  know  that  this  rose-coloured  spencer^ 
which  had  such  important  effects  on  the  Count's  destiny,  and  de- 
prived France,  and  the  world,  of  almost  all  that  he  ^  would  hav^ 
seen,'  is  a  pale  blue  pelisse,  not  much  unlike  the  outer  robe  of  a 


*  These  ladicrous  embarrattsments  of  the  poor  Count  have  found  a  sympathizing  ^ 
lith  critic,  who  bewails  the  practice  of  suffering  nursery-maids  and  boarding-school 
misses  to  tread  on  classic  ground,  and  to  disturb  the  antiquary  in  his  profound  re* 
searches ;  and  in  a  high  strain  of  mawkish  affectation  repines  that  so  many  of  his  coun« 
trymen  should  record  their  names  in  *  depositories  of  the  effusions  of  travelling  folly  and 
egotism/  or  in  '  the  police  books  of  the  continent.' 

Tufkish 
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\  Turkish  ladj,  and  very  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  oriental 

L  travelling. 

I       But  misfortunes  never  come  alone. — To  aggravate  his  distress  in 

I  the  fatal  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  he  discovered,  on  the  leg  of 
:  colossal  statue  of  Memnon,  the  name  and  London  residence 
all  '  obscure  English  baronet,'  close  by  the  side  of  that  of  CiEsar ; 
but  not  that  of  General  Kapp, — '  because'  (as  the  Count  oppor- 

i  tuuely  assures  us) '  a  truly  honest  ambition  is  modest.' — Honesty  and 

k'Biodesty  associated  with  the  nameofRapp! — But  he  is  right — 
Rapp,  as  well  as  his  master,  employed  his  short  leisure  in  Egypt  in 

*  jklundering  and  cutting  the  throats  of  the  unoffending  natives, — a 
matter  far  more  to  the  taste  of  both  than  engraving  their  names  on 
granite. 

The  '  unpardonable  egotism  of  Mr,  Salt,'  uhom  the  Count, 
with  his  usual  accuracy,  designates  as  a  person  employed  '  to  make 
discoveries  for  la  Soci^te  des  Antiquaires  de  Londres,'  is  the  last 
of  his  tirades  which  we  shall  notice,*  llie  specific  crime  laid  to  the 
charge  of  this  gentleman  is  that  of  filling  up  the  space  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  SpbinK,  which,  under  hia  superintendence,  bad 
been  opened  byCaviglia;  and  not  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  our 
learned  antiquary,  that  '  an  active  and  vigorous  investigation  might 
have  been  entered  upon,  which  could  not  fail  to  throw  great  light 
on  the  history  of  tlie  arts  in  ancient  days.'  However  well  qualified 
the  Director  of  Museums  may  be  for  assisting  in  such  an  investi-i 
gation,  he  is  completely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  undertakingi 
Had  he  thought  proper  to  inquire,  he  would  have  learned  that  m 
difficult  was  it  to  keep  out  the  sand,  that  the  labours  of  the  As$  ' 
were  frequently  frustrated  by  its  falling  in  during  the  night,  anil  J 
that  in  a  very  few  days  it  would  have  nearly  acquired  its  former 
level.  Before  this  took  place,  Mr,  Salt  caused  accurate  drawingi  ' 
to  be  made  of  the  ground-plan,  the  temples,  the  paw$,  and 
the  inscriptions  upon  them;  (See  our  No.  XXXVIIl.  p.  409> 
416.)  but  having  heard,  on  his  return  to  Cairo,  that  the  Arabs  had, 
as  usual,  commenced  the  work  of  destruction,  and  thai  the  wome^ 
were  breaking  off  fragments  to  wear  as  amulets  or  charms,  he  imme- 
diately dispatched,  in  concert  with   Caviglia,  some  workmen  to, 

■  We  undentand  tbal  Cmint  Forbin  is  agt 
'  toontriei  far  Bwaj.'  He  liMouliifript  oiir  advicBoii  tlie  prpsentoccaiion;  I 
ID  be  iu  lime  la  adtise  bim,  rre  liii  neii  appeaniiice,  to  lal^e  Ibe  opinign  of  lonie  dW  - 
Eivel  rriend,  a>  he  viBiprudeDi  enough  Id  do  on  a  laimcr  occmion  at  Purma.  where  ba,  I 
intended  |o  print  bit '  Treveli  in  Sc%.'  This  friend,  bating  a Itenlirelj  penned  hisni»^  I 
nnmipl,  cntijured  him  h;  no  meana  Id  coniniit  liii  character  willi  Ibe  iilerarjworJd.  id' 
•omethiiig  of  biilory,  icienee,  dt  anliquily,  nuuid  be  cipecteri  from  a  man  a(  bis  nniB  < 
and  slatiDn; — '  But,"  continued  he, '  jour  work  is  liglrt  and  amuaiiig  enough,  and  job 
need  onl^  add  a  few  pretly  prinls,  and  change  the  liiielii  lhalof"B  Sicilian  Romance" 
■nd  il  wifldoierTwella]  a  book  focihe  ladiet:*— and  at  a  romance  it  wai  accordinglj 
w(  bcliei*  not  much  leui  eiren  >  b;  the  lidiei.' 
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t&ner  up,  without  delay,  what  the  winds  would  have  aospBipliaiied  !■ 
the  course  of  a  week.  Having  thus  preserved  this  ancimt  raomi* 
tnenty  after  '  an  active  and  vigorous  investigation/  it  remaim  lor  the 
French  consul  to  uncover  it  again ;  if  his  countrymen  are  not  aatiB- 
fied  with  the  account  of  it  which  we  have  already  given. 

The  situation  which  Count  Forbin  fills  ought  to  set  him  above 
those  paltry  feelings  of  jealousy  which  he  every  where  discovers. 
He  cannot  possibly  expect  to  gain  any  credit  with  the  thinking  part 
of  mankind  for  his  fretful  calumnies  against  the  English.  We,  bow- 
ever,  are  fully  capable  of  defending  ourselves ;  but  we  observe,  in 
addition,  an  ungenerous  and  unmanly  endeavour  (for  such  we  most 
think  it)  to  depreciate  the  valuable  labours  of  an  unobtrusive 
foreigner,  simply  because  he  happens  to  be  assisted  by  the  Britisb 
Consul.  In  this,  indeed,  the  Count  is  not  singular:  others  of  his 
countrymen  have  manifested  the  same  unworthy  feeling,  and  one  of 
th^r  journalists,  now  before  us,  sobs  out  that '  it  is  quite  patrol 
to  think  that  all  the  discoveries  of  Belzoni  should  go  to  the  British 
Museum.' 

But  detraction,  it  would  appear,  is  not  all  that  Mr.  Belzooi  baa 
had  to  sustain  from  this  irrational  jealousy.  M.  Drovetti,  French 
consul,  has,  as  Count  Forbin  informs  us,  two  agents  at  Thebes; 
the  one  a  Mameluke  named  Yousef,  originally  a  drummer  in  the 
French  army ;  the  other  a  Marseillese  renegade  of  the  name  of 
RiiFo,  *  small  in  stature,  bold,  enterprizing,  and  choleric,  beatii^  the 
Arabs  because  they  had  neither  time  nor  taste  to  understand  the 
Provencal  language.'  These  persons  are  more  than  suspected  of 
being  concerned  in  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Mr.  Belzoni,  who  was 
recently  fired  at  from  behind  a  wall,  while  employed  in  his  researches 
among  the  ruins  of  Carnac,  where  these  two  fellows  were  then  known 
to  be  lurking.  The  affair  has  been  brought  before  the  Consular 
Court  at  Cairo,  and  we  trust  that  M.  Drovetti,  for  the  sake  of  bis 
own  character,  and  that  of  his  country,  will  not  interfere  with  the 
judicial  proceedings,  nor  attempt  to  shelter  his  agents  from  the 
punishment  which  awaits  them. 

But  Mr.  Belzoni  had  committed  an  unpardonable  offence. 
A  French  mineralogist  of  the  name  of  Caillaud  had  accompaniedl 
some  Arab  soldiers  sent  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  in  search  of  eme- 
ralds among  the  mountains  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  Op' 
their  return,  this  person  gave  out  (as  we  learn  from  an  intelligent 
correspondent  in  the  Malta  Gazette)  that,  in  this  expedition,  he  b^d 
discovered  the  ancient  city  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  celebrated  Bere* 
nic^,  the  great  emporium  of  Europe  and  the  Indies,  of  which  be 
gave  a  magnificent  description.  Mr.  Belzoni,  doubtful  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  story,  set  out  from  Edfoo,  with  one  of  the  former  parfy^ 
to  visit  the  supposed  Berenice,  where,  instead  of  the  ruins  of  800 

houses 
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IiouKs^nd  three  temples,  a«  stated  by  M.  CaillauH,  he  could  find 
no  more  than  87  mattered  houses,  or  rather  cells,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  which  did  not  exceed  ten  feet  square,  built  with  unhewn 
stones,  and  witliout  cement;  and  the  only  appearance  of  a  tempUl  * 
was  a  niche  in  the  rock,  without  inscription  or  sculpture  of  any 
kind :  there  was  no  land  fur  cultivation,  nor  any  water  within 
twenty-four  miles ;  no  com  muni  call  on  wHth  the  sea  but  by  a  rough 
road  over  the  mountains  of  twenly-^ve  miles,  and  the  shore  was  ao   ■ 
covered  with  projecting  rocks  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  on  each 
side,  that  there  was  no  security  even  for  the  smallest  boats,  much   , 
less  for  ships  trading  to  India,     These,  therefore,  he  wus  quite  cer- 
tain, could  not  be  the  remains  of  Ijeieuic^. 

As,  however,  the  site  of  this  celebrated  city  had  been  fully  de- 
scribed by  the  ancient  writers,  Mr.  Bel zoni  determined  to  prosecute  \ 
his  researches ;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  days,  he  discovered,  close  i 
to  the  shore,  the  eslensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  near  the  Cape 
Lfpte  Extrema,  the  Has  el  Auf  of  the  present  day ;  the  projection 
of  which  forms  an  ample  bay,  (now  named  Foul  Bay,)  havmg,  at  the 
bottom,  an  excellent  harbour  for  vessels  of  small  burden.  These  ' 
ruins,  which  are,  beyond  question,  those  of  the  celebrated  emporiuOl 
^bunded  by  Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus,  were  four  days'  journey  from 
■ffie  rude  cells  of  the  quarrymen  or  miners,  wliich  M.  Caillaud  is 
'Wated  to  have  so  strangely  mistaken  for  the  magni&ceut  vestiges  of 
the  uncient  Berenice.  Several  wells  of  bitter  water  were  found 
among  the  ruins;  and  between  them  and  the  mountains  was  an  ei- 
tensive  plain  fit  for  cultivation.  The  remains  of  more  than  3,000 
'Jhouses  were  counted,  about  the  centre  of  which  were  those  of  a 
temple  with  sculptured  figures  and  hieroglyphics.  The  temple  alone 
^Vas  built  of  calcareous  stone;  the  materials  of  the  houses  consisting 
■of  coral  rock  and  other  beautiful  petrificulions;  a  mixture  of  Greek 
and  Egyptian  remains  was  observable  both  in  the  ruius  of  the  tem- 
ple and  the  houses. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  Mr.  Belzoni,  we  shall  just  mention 

that,  previously  to  hia  leaving  Egypt,  he  made  a  tour  to  El  Wah  (die 

bushes), 'the  northern  Oasis.     He  found,  as  Homemann  had  done, 

'Ac  tops  of  the  hills  of  the  desert  encrusted  with  salt,  and  wells  of 

•weet  water  rising  out  of  a  surface  overspread  with  masses  of  salt; 

Herodotus  related  two  and  twenty  centuries  ago.     He  found 

}  die  remains  of  what  has  been  considered  as  the  Temple  of  Ju- 

iter  Amnion;  b'ut  the  natives  were  as  jealous  and  as  unwilling  to  let 

im  see  this  *  work  of  the  infidels,'  as  Hornemann  had  found  them 

to  be.     The  fine  rivulet  of  sweet  water,  whose  source  this  traveller 

describes  as  being  in  a  grove  of  date  trees,  nnd  which  Brown  was 

lotd  by  the  people  '  was  sometimes  cold  and  sometimes  warm,' 

Was  also  visited  by  Mr.  Belrani;  who  says  he  proved  tlie  truth  of 

what 
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what  18  stated  J>j  Herodotus,  that  this  spring  is  warm  in  the  mom-' 
ings  and  evenings,  much  more  so  at  midnight,  and  cold  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  He  procured  some  of  the  water,  which  he  means  to 
send  to  Xx)ndon  to  be  analysed.  Had  Mr.  Belzoni  possessed  a  ther- 
mometer, he  would  have  found  that  it  was  the  temperature  of  the 
air  which  had  changed,  while  that  of  the  ^Fountain  of  the  Sun'  re- 
mained the  same.  The  fact,  however,.of  the  great  change  of  tem- 
perature in  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  is  always  the  case  where 
beds  of  nitre  are  found,  adds  another  to  the  many  wonderful  in- 
stances adduced  of  the  minute  attention  and  accurate  observation 
of  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  writer  of  profane  history. 


Art.  IV.  1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Highwajp 
of  the  Kingdom^  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  takem 
before  them.  pp.  58. 

2.  ^  Practical  Essay  on  the  scientific  Repair  and  Preservation 
of  Public  Roads, — presented  lo  the  Board  of  Agriculture  by 
John  Loudon  M'Adam,  Esq.     pp.  IS. 

3.  Remarks  on  the  present  System  of  Road  Making,  with  Obser- 
vations deduced  from  Practice  and  Experience,  Sfc.  By  John 
Loudon  M'Adam,  Esq.  General  Surveyor  of  die  Roads  in 
the  Bristol  District,  pp.  47. 

4.  An  Essay  on  the  Construction  of  Roads  and  Carriages.  By 
Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  Esq.  F.R.S.  M.R.LA. 

5.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  making  and  upholding  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  with  a  few  Remarks  ofi  forming  Approaches  to  Gert" 
tlemen^s  Houses ;  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Utility  of  Broad 
Wheels  and  other  Improvements,  By  James  Paterson,  Road 
Surveyor,  Montrose. 

A  MONG  the  various  branches  of  rural  economy  which  claim 
-^^  the  attention  of  the  public,  the  state  of  the  roads  is  not  one 
of  the  least  important.  All  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
from  the  driver  of  the  barouche  and  four  down  to  the  humble  cot- 
tager who,  on  the  Saturday  evening,  trudges  to  the  nearest  market- 
town  for  her  weekly  supply  of  tea  and  sugar,  are  interested  in 
performing  their  respective  journies  with  as  much  facility  as  pos- 
sible. 

Hie  increased  population  and  internal  commerce  of  the  country, 
of  course  occasion  an  increased  wear  of  the  roads,  which,  in  a 
variety  of  instances,  are  still  further  deteriorated  by  circumstances 
of  a  local  nature.  Inclosures,  paradoxical  as  at  first  sight  it  may 
appear,  have,  we  believe,  in  some  cases  produced  this  effect. 
While  the  greater  part  of  any  given  district  was  in  a  state  of  un- 
cultivated nature,  the  inhabitants  maintained  one  or  two  formed 

roads 
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^TOads  in  the  most  important  lines  of  conim'unicQtion,  and  in  other 
directions  took  what  iracic  they  chose,  as  a  Calmuck  over  his 
steppe,  or  a  X.a  I'latun  over  his  savanna;  while  the  labour  and  . 
money  appropriated  to  such  purposes  were  applied  entirely  to  the 
more  favoured  routes.  When,  however,  in  lieu  of  these  common 
tracks,  the  high  powers  of  an  Inciosure  act  substituted  regularly 
constructed  highways,  the  road-revenue  of  the  district,  as  well  as 
the  attention  of  the  surveyor,  was  divided  between  several  lines  of 
road,  instead  of  being  concentrated  upon  one  or  two.  Of  inclo- 
sures  indeed  we  would  speak  respectfully,  not  only  as  an  im- 
provement in  other  points  of  view,  but  as  usually  facilitating  the 
intercourse  betweeu  place  and  place.  Canals  are  an  improve' 
ment  (if  we  may  he  guilty  of  the  solecism)  of  a  more  questionable 
nature.  One  of  the  advantages  which  we  were  taught  to  expect  ■ 
from  them,  was  the  preservation  of  the  roads,  by  the  substitution 
of  water-carriage  for  all  heavy  commodities.  That  this  has  in 
some  degree  been  the  case,  we  by  no  means  deny.  In  particular 
districts  however  the  effect  has  been  the  reverse,  as  the  carriage  of 
corn  to  the  several  wharfs,  and  of  coal,  stone,  and  slate  J'romr 
them,  has  contributed  much  to  destroy  the  roads  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  case  of  turnpike-roads  indeed,  the  increase  of 
toll  may  nearly  compensate  the  increase  of  wear;  but  to  individual 
parishes,  the  expense  arising  from  this  wharf-trafKc  has  in  some 
instances  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge  been  enormous. 

After  all,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  contending  that  the 
roads  of  the  kingdom  are  woisc  than  they  were  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago;  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  they  are  better.  It  admits  of  no  dis- 
pute, however,  that  ihey  are,  generally  speaking,  bad,  and  infinitely 
worse  than  they  would  be  if  tlie  laws  for  their  maintenance  were 
carried  into  effectual  execution ;  or  if  the  reparations  of  them  were 
conducted  by  men  of  skill  and  activity:  we  congratulate,  therefore, 
all  the  advocates  for  '  safe  and  expeditious  travelling,'  on  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  system  of  Mr.  M'Adam.  Mr.  MMdam 
indeed  appears  to  us  to  be  the  very  Dr.  Bell  of  road-makers.  In  both 
gentlemen  we  see  the  same  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  a  useful  ol>- 
ject,  the  same  activity  of  mind  and  body,  the  same  disregard  of 
personal  inconvenience  and  fatigue.  We  may  add,  as  another  fea- 
ture of  resemblance,  that  many  of  the  practices  of  each  of  these 
gentlemen  had  been  previously  adopted  in  a  variety  of  instances^ 
but  that  it  required  zeal  and  perseverance  like  theirs  to  recommend 
the  entire  system  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Increased  expe- 
rience has,  with  both  of  them,  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  their 
conviction  of  the  excellence  of  their  respective  systems  in  general; 
while  it  has  rendered  them  more  diffident  upon  some  of  the  minor 
VOL.  xxiii.   NO.  XLV.  c.  details. 
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details.     Mr.  M'Adam,  in  his  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Agricot 

lure,  says, 

*  Of  that  part  of  ihe  system  which  relates  to  the  construction  of  the 
roads  and  the  appointment  of  general -surveyors  of  di&tricts,  the  memo- 
rialist speaks  with  that  confidence  which  is  the  result  of  experience  ;'«— 
but  he  adds,  that, '  having  now  felt  the  difiiculiies  of  a  profession,  requi- 
ring much  statistical  information  and  practical  knowledge  of  country 
work,  with  the  regular  habits  of  business,  the  estimation  of  his  own 
abilities  as  a  road-maker  has  been  much  lowered/ — *  Many  things,', 
he  says, '  which  appeared  proper  in  theory,  were  found  unprofitable  in 
practice;  and  others  of  obvious  utility  have  been  rendered  difficult  of 
execution  from  the  obiitacles  of  prejudice  and  ignorance/ 

Dr.  Bell  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  made  a  similar  avowal  in 
words,  but  he  has  in  fact; — by  the  many  changes,  which,  to  |)ie 
no  small  discomfiture  of  distant  country  schoolmasters,  he  has  so 
rapidly  introduced  in  his  rules  and  instructions,  which  were  once 
supposed  to  be  as  unalterable  as  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persigna. 

It  is  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  Mr.  M^Adam's  system  has 
attracted  so  much  notice,  at  a  time  when  employment  for  the 
labouring  classes  is  become  an  object  of  most  anxious  inquiry; 
as  it  is  to  be  executed  by  the  labour  of  men,  rather  than  by  that  of 
horses ;  and  its  operations  are  to  be  carried  on  principally  in  the 
winter,  when  the  deficiency  of  work  for  the  agricultural  poor  is 
most  pressing.  We  certainly  are  desirous  of  contributing  our 
humble  assistance  to  the  promotion  of  such  desirable  objects. 
The  treatises  of  Mr.  M'Adam,  (whom  we  must  be  permitted  to 
consider  as  an  adopted  Englishman,)  Mr.  Edgeworth,  and  Mr* 
Patersou  enable  us  to  lay  each  part  of  the  united  kingdom  under 
contribution  for  materials ;  while  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  gives  us  something  like  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  empire. 

We  have  before  us  two  publications  by  Mr.  M'Adam.  TTie 
first,  which  was  pretty  widely  circulated  last  summer  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  consists  principally  of  Instructions  for  the 
repair  of  old  roads;  the  second  contains  remarks  on  the  mode  of. 
making  roads ;  on  commissioners  and  their  ofiicers,  and  on  the 
care  of  the  finances. 

Mr.  Paterson's  is  a  neatly  printed  little  volume,  written  in  e 
style  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  modest  pretensions 
of  the  author  preclude  us  from  criticizing.  Mr.  Edgeworth's 
treatise  has  been  long  before  the  public.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man 
of  science,  combined  with  much  practical  knowledge  of  his  sub* 
ject.  The  greater  part  of  this  volume  consists  of  remarks  on 
wheel  carriages,  accompanied  with  an  account  of  some  very  inm* 
nious  and  accurata  experiments  for  ascertaining  their  relative  faci- 
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lities  of  draught.  The  remarks  on  road-making,  which  were,  we 
believe,  first  published  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago,  are  sensible 
and  judicious. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(which  confessedly  originated  in  the  improvements  effected  by  Mr* 
M'Adam)  is  drawn  up  with  much  care,  and  attention  to  the  in^ 
teresting  body  of  evidence  on  which  it  is  grounded.  From  this 
evidence  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts;  and  then,  from  the  mass  of 
materials  before  us,  endeavour  to  digest  into  one  view  some  of  the 
leading  principles  in  the  art  of  road- making. 

The  first  witness  examined  is  Charles  Johnson,  Esq.^  superin^ 
tendent  of  mail-coaches  under  the  Postmaster- General.  He  states 
that  ^  there  is  great  want  of  skill  in  forming  the  road  and  keeping 
it  in  repair,  particularly  near  London ;' — that  '  the  whole  town  of 
Egham  had  been  covered  with  gravel  unsifted,  eight  or  nine  inches 
deep  from  side  to  side;  of  which  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
Exeter  mail  lost  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes  every  night.' — He 
adds,  'we  were  given  afterwards  to  understand,  that  the  commis^ 
sioners  had  put  this  particular  road  under  the  care  of  Mr.  M^Adam, 
and  at  this  time  I  have  no  sort  of  occasion  whatever  to  complain 
of  it.\ 

He  is  followed  by  four  of  the  principal  coach  proprietors  in  and 
near  London.  These  gentlemen  all  concur  in  their  opinion  of  the 
badness  of  the  roads  near  the  metropolis, — in  complaining  of  their 
too  great  convexity,  and  of  the  unskilful  manner  in  which  the  ma-> 
terials  are  applied.  They  all  concur,  too,  in  praising  Mr.  M'Adam, 
It  may  be  interesting  to  that  portion  of  our  readers,  who  avail  them^ 
selves  occasionally  of  the  facilities  of  locomotion  furnished  by  these 
useful  members  of  society,  to  give  some  of  the  facts  detailed  in  their 
evidence. 

Mr.  Waterhouse,  whose  vehicular  head-quarters  are  at  the  Swan 
with  Two  Necks,  keeps  400  horses;  those  worked  within  50  miles 
of  London  (which  cost  on  the  average  j£S0  each)  last  abput  four 
years;  those  at  a  greater  distance  (costing  c£l 5  each)  six  years. 
He  says  that  eight  horses  on  the  more  distant  roads  would  per- 
form as  many  miles  as  ten  nearer  London;  that  three  horses  would 
draw  the  mail  on  Mr.  Telford's  roads  in  North  Wales  with  as  much 
ease  as  four  on  the  road  from  London  to  Dunchurch  : — the  excel- 
lence of  Mr.  Telford's  roads  consisting  principally  m  the  small- 
ness  of  their  convexity.  Mr.  Home  of  Charing  Cross  also  keeps 
400  horses:  he  buys  150  every  year; — those  worked  near  London 
last  but  three  years ;  those  at  a  greater  distance  double  the  time,  in 
consequence  of  their  work  being  lighter,  their  food  better,  and  their 
lodging  more  airy.  Mr.  Eames  (of  the  White  Horse,  Fetter  Lane) 
k^eps  about  300  horses :  be  finds  them  last  three  years  in  post- 
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coaches,  and  as  long  again  at  a  distance  from  London.  He  nys 
that  his  drivers  represent  '  the  crossing  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  gravel,  heaped  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  roads 
near  London,  as  tearing  the  horses'  hearts  out.'  He  further  states 
that  the  Surry  Road  is  so  much  improved,  that  he  can  travel  uxteen 
niiles  with  more  facilitv  than  he  could  formerlv  travel  twelve.  Mr. 
Botham,  of  Speen,  (who  keeps  more  than  100  horses,)  and  Mr.  Fre- 
mont, both  bear  testimony  to  the  improvement  efiected  by  Mr. 
M'Adam. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  M'Adam  himself.  Of  his  practical 
directions  we  shall  speak  presently  :  of  his  qualifications  for  the 
task  which  he  has  undertaken,  our  readers  may  form  some  judgment 
from  the  following  extracts  from  his  evidence. 

*"  On  my  first  arriving  from  America  in  the  year  1783,  at  the  tiihe  the 
roads  were  making  in  Scotland,  (their  turnpike  acts  being  in  operation 
about  twenty  years  at  that  time,)  very  many  of  their  roads  were  made. 
I  wiis  then  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  roads,  and  had  occasion  to 
see  a  great  deal  of  road-work.  This  first  led  roe  to  inquire  into  the 
general  method  of  road-making,  and  the  expense  of  it.  Since  that 
period  I  have  been  mostly  in  Bristol,  where  I  was  also  appointed  a 
commissioner  of  the  roads;  the  very  defective  state  of  which  could 
not  fail  to  attract  my  attention.  I  was  induced  to  offer  myself  to  the 
commissioners  to  take  charge  of  the- roads  as  a  surveyer ;  because  I 
found  it  impossible  for  any  individual  commissioner  to  get  the  roads 
put  into  a  situation  of  being  mended  with  any  prospect  of  success  ; 
and  no  individual  could  incur  the  expense  of  making  experiments  on 
a  great  scale.  The  roads  of  Bristol  were  accordingly  put  under  my 
direction  in  the  month  of  January,  1816. 

'  I  have  travelled  various  times  during  the  last  twenty  years,  to 
ascertain  which  are  the  best  roads,  and  which  the  best  means  of  rood- 
making,  over  the  whole  kingdom,  from  Inverness  in  Scotland  to  Land's 
End  in  Cornwall.  I  have  obtained  all  thi^  information  that  an  unau- 
thorised person  could  expect  to  receive.' — '  More  pains  and  much 
more  expense  have  been  bestowed  on  the  roads  of  late  years^  but 
without,  in  my  opinion,  producing  any  adequate  effect,  from  want  of 
skill  in  the  executive  department.  1  consider  the  roads  in  South' 
Wales,  in  Monmouthshire,  in  Cornwall,  in  Devonshire,  in  Hereford- 
shire, in  part  of  Hampshire,  in  part  of  Oxfordshire,  and  some  part  of 
Gloucestershire,  as  managed  with  the  least  skill,  and  consequently, 
at  the  heaviest  expense.' — *  You  asked  me  with  respect  to  the  spirit 
of  improvement;  I  would  wish  to  explain  in  what  way  I  think  that  b 
proceeding.  1  have  been  sent  for,  and  consulted  by  thirty-four  dif- 
ferent sets  of  commissioners,  and  as  many  different  trusts,  and  thirteen 
counties  to  the  extent  of  637  miles,  all  of  whom  have  been  making 
improvements,  and  I  have  had  many  subsurveyors  instructed  and  sent 
Co  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

*  The  repairs  of  148  miles  round  Bristol,  and  many  expensive  pernia- 
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neiit  impruvemenU  atiil  alteralions  have  been  made  in  the  last  ihrec 
years,  during  which  a  floaiing  debt  of  upwards  1400/.  has  heeii  paid 
ofl',  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  principal  debt  has  been  mode,  and 
B  balnnce  of  S790''  Os.  Ad.  is  remaining  in  thi;  hauila  oi  the  treasurer. 
The  Briiitol  district  has  been  under  one  trust  for  twenty  years,  and  in 
that  period  the  debt  has  increased  to  43,000.' — pp.  13,  I9. 

In  u  sufisequeiit  part  of  his  evidence,  he  slates  that,  by  impruved 
maaagetnenl,  the  Epsom  trust  has  been  enabled  to  lower  the  toll 
on  agricultural  carriages;  and  that  the  road  between  Reading 
Biid 'IVyford  has  been  made  smooth  and  solid  at  an  expense, 
iocluding  the  Surveyor's  salary,  not  exceeding  tifteen  pounds  per 
■week;  white  their  ^rmer  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  Surveyor's 
salary,  was  twenty-two  pounds  per  week.  Mr.  M'Adani  esti- 
mates the  yearly  lull  revenue  at  a  million  and  a  quarter,  from  tlie 
circumstance  of  there  being  25,000  miles  of  turnpike  roads  in 
England  and  Wales;  and  reminds  us  thjl  the  Committee  of  ISl  I 
estimated  the  saving  which  wouJd  be  made  to  the  country  by 
putting  the  roads  in  a  pniper  state  of  repair,  at  five  millions 
annually. 

Mr.  James  M'Adam,  who  has  been  instructed  by  his  father, 
mentions  some  flagrant  instances  of  abuse  in  the  appointment  of 
surveyors.  In  one  instance  he  found  as  surveyor,  with  60/.  per 
annum,  a  person  who  had  been  an  underwriter  ut  Lloyd'^  CoJt'ee 
House;  in  another  a  bed- ridden  old  man,  who  employed  to  execute 
bis  office  a  carpenter  to  whom  the  commisslouers  allox^ed  lOl.  per 
annum;  in  another  there  were  three  surveyors,  one  a  cripple,  ano- 
ther a  carpenter,  and  the  third  a  coal  merchant.  To  shew  in  how 
great  a  degree  his  father's  system  is  carried  into  effect  by  manual  la- 
bour, he  states  that  at  Reading  during  eight  months,  500/.  were 
laid  out,  400/.  of  which  were  for  human  labour :  at  Cheshunt,  BOO/. 
Ill  five  months,  only  forty  of  which  went  for  cartage:  atWadesmill, 
600/.;  at  Royston,  500/.;  and  at  Huntingdon  20/.  per  week  were 
all  spent  in  labour. 

U"e  nest  have  several  gentlemen  who,  from  tlieir  experience  as 
cummissiouers,  bear  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  M'jAdam. 
^r.  Cripps,  after  speaking  of  the  improvements  effected  near 
Epsom  and  the  cousequent  diminution  of  tolls,  says 

'  I  had  an  opportunity  of  obsei'ving  in  Sweden,  that  the  roads  Wi 

ire  beautilul  than  any  1  ever  beheld  ;  they  arc  formed  in  the  sunit'  1 

inner  as  by  Mr,  M'Adam,  the  maleiiala  broken  extremely  sm:  " 

'He  material  is  the  bebt  in  the  world,  as  it  is  ruck  of  granite;  and 

'Well  du  they  understand  the  necessity  of  breaking  tliem  small,  that'J 

'you  never  behold  throughout  Sweden  a  fragment  of  granite  larger  " 

than  the  size  of  a  walnut,  for  the  purposes  of  the  roads. What  is  tbB    ! 

shape  of'tbcse  roadsf  To  the  eyi;  iliey  appear  perfectly  Hat ;  hut  upon 
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trial  by  the  spirit  leveli  there  is  a  slight  degree  of  convexity.' — ^J 
dence^  p.  39- 

The  remaining:  evidence  is  that  of  some  of  the  most  experi- 
enced road-engineers  and  surveyors.  From  this  we  shall  extract 
what  we  think  most  important  to  the  remarks  which  we  shall  offer 
to  our  readers  upon  the  laying  out^  the  formation,  and  the  maintain- 
ing of  roads. 

In  the  original  laying  out  of  roads,  we  are  glad  to  find  in  favour 
of  dome  degree  of  curvature,  such  good  authority  as  that  of  Mr. 
Edge  worth. 

'  To  follow  the  mathematical  axiom,  that  a  straight  line  is  the 
shortest  that  can  be  drawn  between  two  points,  will  not  succeed  in 
making  the  most  commodious  roads ;  bills  must  be  avoided,  towns 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  the  sudden  bends  of  rivers  must  be  shunned.'-^ 
'  It  may  perhaps  appear  surprising,  that  there  is  but  little  'difference  in 
length  between  a  road  that  has  a  gentle  bend,  and  one  that  is  in  a  per- 
fectly straight  line.  A  road  two  miles  long  and  perfectly  straight  can 
€carcely  be  found  any  where  ;  but  if  such  a  road  could  be  found,  and 
if  it  were  curved  so  as  to  prevent  the  eye  from  seeing  farther  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  it,  in  any  one  place,  the  whole  road  would  not  be 
lengthened  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  make  serpentine  roads  merely  for  the  entertainment  of  travellen; 
but  it  is  intended  to  point  out  that  a  strict  adherence  to  a  straight  line 
is  of  much  less  consequence  than  is  usually  supposed.' — Edgeworik^ 
p.  12. 

We  wish  this  observation  could  be  impressed  on  those  mercilea 
annihilators  of  rural  scenery,  the  Commissioners  of  Inclosures.  We 
were  perhap^i  a  little  disposed  to  smile  at  the  following  passages 
of  Mr.  Paterson,  though  we  admit  the  justness  both  of  his  illus- 
tration  and  of  his  reasons.' 

'  The  difference  between  going  over  a  hill,  and  round  the  bottom  of 
it,  is  not,  in  point  of  distance,  quite  so  much  as  is  generally  understood. 
Place,  for  instance,  an  egg  upon  a  table  :  then,  from  the  one  end  to  the 
other,  trace  a  line  upon  the  shell  exactly  on  the  ^ortzo/i/a/ plane:  be- 
tween the  same  extreme  points  of  the  egg,  trace  a  line  over  the  top  of 
it  directly  in  the  vertical  plane ;  and  the  length  of  those  two  lines  will 
be  found  to  be  exactly  equal.  The  same  observation  will  apply,  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  to  the  forming  of  roads  over  hilly  ground.' — 
*  There  is  another  remark  in  favour  of  the  curved  line  in  general,  which 
it  may  be  proper  to  attend  to.  Every  traveller  knows  by  experience, 
that  in  going  but  a  mile  or  two  of  a  road  that  is  formed  on  a  straight 
line,  the  sight  of  such  a  distance  before  him  oppresses  his  mind  with 
fatigue,  and  he  thinks  it  long  till  he  arrives  at  the  end  of  his  prospect* 
Or  rather,  the  eye  of  the  traveller  taking  in  such  a  large  prospect  at 
once,  the  distance  appears  less  than  it  really  is,  as  is  the  case  in  look- 
ing  over  an  expanse  of  water,  or  an  extensive  plain.  So  that  ib  propor- 
tion as  hope  is  encouraged  by  the  deceiving  prospect,  in  like  proportion 

will 
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will  he  experience  disappointment  and  fatigue  as  lie  becomes  gradually 
undeceived  by  the  real  length  of  the  road  in  travelling  along  it.  But  in 
going  the  same  distance  of  a  road  that  is  diversified  by  several  windings, 
his  mind  is  diverted  from  the  fatigue  by  the  change  of  scenery  that 
opens  to  his  view,  at  every  turn  or  winding  of  the  road  ;  so  that  while 
he  moves  along,  if  he  is  not  amused,  he  feels  it,  at  any  rate,  less  tire- 
some than  in  the  former  case/ 

Inspired,  we  presume,  by  the  beautiful  passage  of  his  countryman 
on  the  *  tide  of  human  time/  Mr.  Paterson  goes  on  to  moralize  on 
the  journfey  of  life :  we  have  neither  time  nor  taste  to  follow  him  in 
his  ambitious  but  desultory  course,  and  must  therefore  be  con- 
tented to  jog  on  in  more  sober  guise. 

How  much  may  be  effected  by  science  and  skill  in  diminishing 
the  obstruction  occasioned  by  bills,  is  exemplified  in  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Telford,  engineer  of  the  Holyhead  road,  under  the  parlia* 
mentary  commissioners. 

*  On  the  \yelsh  part  of  that  road,*  he  says,  '  the  inclinations  were 
formerly  (in  many  instances)  as  much  as  one  in  six,  seven,  eight, 
nine  and  ten ;  the  width  at  the  same  time  frequently  not  exceeding 
twelve  feet,  without  protection  on  the  lower  side.*  Now  *  the  longi- 
tudinal inclinations  are  in  general  less  than  one  in  thirty ;  in  one  in- 
stance for  a  considerable  distance  there  was  no  avoiding  one  in  twenty- 
two,  and  in  another  for  about  two  hundred  yards,  one  in  seventeen ; 
but  in  these  two  cases,  the  surface  of  the  roadway  being  made  peculi- 
arly smooth  and  hard,  no  inconvenience  is  experienced  by  wheel 
carriages.' 

In  the  formation  of  roadsy  one  of  the  most  prevailing  faults  is 
that  of  giving  them  too  great  a  convexity :  a  fall  of  three  inches, 
Mr.  M'Adam  sa^/s,  from  the  centre  to  the  side,  is  sufficient  for  a 
road  thirty  feet  wide.  The  inefficacy  of  the  convexity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  draining  the  roads  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Edgeworth. 

*  In  all  these  schemes  for  carrying  off  water  from  the  roads  by  the 
inclination  of  the  ground  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  those 
who  proposed  them,  that  no  lateral  inclination  of  the  ground,  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  carriages,  would  empty  a  rut  of  three  inches  deep. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  whoever  attends  to  the  fact  will  find, 
that  even  down  a  moderate  slope,  where  any  dirt  remains  upon  the 
roads,  the  water  will  he  obstructed.' — *  In  fact/  he  continues,  *  roads  be- 
come dry  by  evaporation ;  and  where  they  are  exposed  to  sun  and  wind, 
the  effects  of  heat  and  ventilation  are  more  powerful  than  any  surface 
drainage  that  could  be  accomplished.' — p.  14. 

All  the  materials,  of  which  the  surface  of  the  road  is  formed, 
should  be  broken  smalL  The  reason  for  this  is  thus  given  by  Mr« 
M'Adam. 

*  It  seems  an  obvious  proposition,  that  the  materials  of  which  a  road 
is  to  be  composed,  should  be  reduced  to  such  a  sue  as  shall  enable  car- 
riages to  pass  over  without  striking  against  them,  so  that  they  may  hm 
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consolidated  by  a  perpendicular  pressure.  The  size  of  the  stones  moit 
be  proportioned  to  that  part  of  the  wheel,  which  will  form  the  point 
of  contact  upon  a  smooth  level  surface;  and  this  will  be  found  to  be 
about  an  inch  square.  When  the  stones  of  a  road  exceed  the  siie  of 
this  bearing,  the  wheels  of  carriages  will  keep  them  in  constant  mo- 
tion, and  prevent  their  consolidating,  because  when  a  wheel  rests  only 
on  one  part  of  a  stone,  the  other  part  rises;  or  if  the  stone  be  so 
large  that  the  wheel  does  not  pass  over,  but  strikes  against  it,  besides 
the  impediment  presented  to  the  carnage,  a  great  damage  is  done  to 
the  road.  From  this  it  appears  that  every  stone  above  a  specified  sise 
is  a  positive  disadvantage  in  road-making.  Upon  a  road  made  of  well- 
ordered  materials,  wheel  carriages  will  pass  over  without  any  jolt  or 
shake ;  and  consequently  without  that  action  and  re-action  between  the 
wheels  and  the  stones,  which  is  the  real  cause  of  the  present  bad  state  of  tke 
roads  of  Great  Britain.  A  rough  road  can  only  be  a  road  made  of  large 
stones ;  and  as  neither  use  nor  change  of  weather  can  produce  them,  the 
defect  must  be  entirely  the  work  of  the  road-maker.' — Mem.  p.  6. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  agrees  with  him.  (p.  20.)  *  No  stones  larger  thao 
an  inch  and  a  half  diameter  should  be  suffered  to  remain  on  the  road  ; 
when  much  inaccuracy  in  this  respect  is  suspected,  an  iron  ring 
may  be  employed  as  a  gauge.'  Mr.  Paterson  r^ecommends  a  ring 
of  a  diameter  of  two  inches^  or  two  inches  and  a  half.  Mr. 
M'Adam  has  the  stones  broken  to  the  weight  of  six  ounces. 

*  Do  you  find  a  measure  or  ring  through  which  the  stones  will  pass 
a  good  method  of  regulating  their  size? — That  is  a  very  good  way  ;  but 
I  always  make  my  surveyors  carry  a  pair  of  scales,  and  a  six  ounce 
weight  in  their  pockets,  and  when  they  come  to  a  heap  of  stones,  they 
weigh  one  or  two  of  the  largest,  and  if  they  are  reasonably  about  that 
weight  they  will  do ;  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  come  exactly  to  iu* 
— Reportf  p.  24. 

'  In  breaking  stones  for  roads/  Mr.  Edgeworth  says^  '  the  best 
method  is  to  have  them  broken  by  a  person  sittings  and  using 
small  hammers.— A  hard  stone  may  serve  for  an  anvil,  and  the 
stone  to  be  broken  may  be  advantageously  held  in  a  forked  stick/ 
(p.  9.0.)  Mr.  M'Adam  recommends  the  employment  of  wometi  and 
children  in  this  operation^  and  adds  that  his  recommendation  applies 
to  all  materials  universally.  Round  gravel  and  round  pebbles  never 
make  a  tolerable  road:  but  broken  stone  will  combine  by  its  own 
angles  into  a  smooth  solid  surface,  that  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather.' 

But  though  all  our  authorities  agree  in  the  necessity  of  forming 
the  surface  of  the  road  of  stone  broken  small,  there  is  some 
discordance  among  them  as  to  the  foundation,  especially  in  a 
swampy  soil.  *  When  the  substratum  of  a  road  is  unsound,*  says 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  (p.  18.)  '  it  should  be  covered  with  faggots  of 
brushwood,  with  the  branches  of  fir  trees,  or  with  furze  an4 

heath. 
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heath.  Flat  stones^  if  they  can  be  had,  should  then  be  laid  over 
the  faggots,  and  upon  them  stones  of  six  or  seven  pounds  weight, 
and  lastly,  a  coat  of  eight  or  ten  inches  of  pounded  stone/  Mr. 
Paterson  says,  *  if  the  bottom  be  soft  and  wet,  the  bottom  me- 
tals  should  be  much  larger  than  the  top ;'  though  he  mentions 
cases  in  which  the  large  stones  will  work  their  way  to  the  surface. 
Several  of  the  intelligent  surveyors  examined  by  the  Committee 
agree  in  these  opinions,  and  Mr.  Telford  recommends  covering  a 
foundation  of  clay  with  vegetable  soil.  Mr.  M^Adam  however 
appears  to  set  this  question  at  rest.     In  answer  to  the  questions, 

*  What  depth  of  solid  materials  would  you  think  it  right  to  put  upon 
a  road  in  order  to  repair  it  properly  V — He  replies,  '  I  should  think 
that  ten  inches  of  well  consolidated  materials  is  equal  to  carry  any 
thing.' 

*  That  is,  provided  the  substratum  is  sound  ? — No  ; — I  should  not 
care  whether  the  substratum  was  soft  or  hard;  I  should  rather  prefer 
a  soft  one  to  a  hard  one.' 

*  You  don't  mean  you  would  prefer  a  bog  ? — If  it  was  not  such  a  bog 
as  would  not  allow  a  man  to  walk  over  it,  I  should  prefer  it.' 

'  What  advantage  is  derived  from  the  substrata  not  being  perfectly 
solid  ? — I  think  when  a  road  is  placed  upon  a  hard  substance,  such  as  a 
rock,  the  road  wears  much  sooner  than  when  placed  on  a  soft  sub- 
stance.— The  road  in  Somersetshire  between  ^ridgewater  and  Cross 
is  mostly  over  a  morass,  which  is  so  extremely  soft  that,  when  you  ride 
in  a  carriage  along  the  road,  you  see  the  water  tremble  in  the  ditches 
on  each  side ;  and  after  there  has  been  a  slight  frost,  the  vibration  of 
the  water  from  the  carriage  on  the  road  will  be  so  great  as  to  break 
the  young  ice.  That  road  is  partly  in  the  Bristol  district.  1  think 
there  is  about  seven  miles  of  it,  and  at  the  end  of' those  seven  miles,  we 
come  directly  to  the  limestone  rock.  I  think  we  have  about  five  or  six 
miles  of  this  rocky  road  immediately  succeeding  the  morass;  and  being 
curious  to  know  what  the  wear  was,  1  had  a  very  exact  account  kept, 
not  very  lately,  but  I  think  the  difference  is  as  five  to  seven  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  materials  on  the  soft  and  hard;' — though  the  hard 
road  lies  higher. 

'  But  in  forming  a  road  over  a  morass,  would  you  bottom  the  road 
with  small  or  large  stones  ? — 1  never  use  large  stones  on.  the  bottom  of 
a  road ;  I  would  not  put  a  large  stone  in  any  part  of  it.' 

*  In  forming  a  road  across  a  morass,  would  you  not  put  some  sort  of 
intermediate  material  between  the  bog  and  the  stone  J — No,  never.' 

'  Would  you  not  put  faggots  ? — No,  no  faggots.' 

'  How  small  would  you  have  the  stones? — Not  to  exceed  six  ounces 
in  weight.* 

'  Have  you  not  found,  that  a  foundation  of  bog  sinks  ? — No,  not  a 
bit  of  the  road  sinks :  and  we  have  the  same  thickness  of  materials  on 
the  one  as  on  the  other.' 

*  If  a  road  be  made  smooth  and  solid,  it  will  be  one  mass,  and  the 
effect  of  the  substrata,  whether  clay  or  sand,  can  never  be  felt  in  effect 

by 
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by  carriages  going  over  the  road ;  because  a  road  well  made  udiim 
itself  into  a  body  like  a  piece  of  timber  or  a  board.'— Acpor/,  p.  23* 

Having  observed  symptoms  of  incredulity  in  some  members  of 
the  Committee,  Mr.  M'Adani,  on  a  subsequent  examination,  cor- 
roborated the  above  statement  by  the  testimonies  of  Edward  Wbiu 
tingy  surveyor  of  the  road  alluded  to,  and  by  that  of  R.  Phippen, 
Esq.,  the  treasurer;  the  former  of  whom  asserts  that  the  general 
strength  of  the  road  is  from  seven  inches  to  nine,  and  that  be  ban 
always  considered  five  tons  of  stones  on  the  morass,  eqtial  to  seven 
over  the  hills. 

Where  the  road  is  carried  through  a  wet  or  springy  soil,  Mr. 
Paterson's  method  of  draining  is  simple,  and  not  very  expensive. 
*  Run,'  says  he,  (page  24.)  '  a  drain  along  the  middle  of  the  road 
all  the  way,  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  as  narrow  as  it  can  pos* 
sibly  be  dug,  filling  it  with  stones  up  to  the  stirface  of  the  road, 
making  those  at  the  bottom  of  a  pretty  good  size,  probably  from 
six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  From  this  leading  drain  make  a 
branch  here  and  there,  to  carry  off  the  water  to  the  canals  on  tbe 
sides  of  the  road.' 

Attention  to  these  canals  or  ditches  is  obviously  of  considerable 
importance.  In  order  to  obviate  the  danger  occasioned  by  tbem 
Mr.  Walker  recommends  their  being  formed  on  the  iield  side  of  the 
hedge.  '  In  a  length  of  road  over  a  marsh  where  the  ditches  were 
obliged  to  be  wide  and  deep,  I  ordered,'  says  he,  ^  some  cuttings  of 
willow  to  be  stuck  into  the  road  side  of  the  ditch,  which  arc  now 
so  thick  and  strong,  as  to  be  a  complete  security  from  all  dan- 
ger.'— We  are  acquainted  with  many  formidable  causeways,  where 
we  should  rejoice  to  see  this  practice  adopted. 

When  a  road  is  well  formed,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  eigbt 
or  ten  inches  with  well- broken  materials,  the  next  object  is  to  main- 
tain it  in  good  repair.  And  here  the  whole  art  and  mystery  con- 
sists in  constant  scraping  when  the  weather  is  wet  and  dirty ;  in 
continually  filling  the  ruts,  (that  all  the  metalsy  as  Mr.  Paterson  ex* 
presses  it,  may  be  subjected  to  equa  I  fatigue  f)  and  in  giving  free 
access  to  sun  and  air,  by  cutting  the  hedges  and  strippuig  tbe 
trees  by  the  road  side  to  a  certain  height ;  though  not  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  is  too  often  practised  to  the  destruction  of  the  timber,  and 
the  utter  annihilation  of  all  picturesque  beauty.  When  fresh  mato- 
rials  are  necessary,  they  should  be  laid  on  while  the  road  is  in  a  moist 
state,  and  immediately  after  it  has  been  scraped. 

After  travelling  in  a  sultry  day  through  clouds  of  dust,  we  have 
often  congratulated  ourselves  upon  entering  the  region  of  watered 
roads.  This,  however,  Mr.  B.  Farey,  surveyor  of  Whitecbapel 
Road,  tells  us  is  very  injurious,  if  practised  before  May  and  after 
August,  as  the  water  separates  the  stones  and  makes  the  road 
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apongy  and  loose.  Winter-wateiing,  in  heavy  foggy  weather,  and 
after  a  frost,  he  recommends  to  prevent  clogging.  *  The  traffic 
in  twenty-four  hours  after  watering  forms  such  a  shidge  as  can  be 
easily  raked  off  by  wooden  scrapers,  which  is  performed  as  quickly 
as  possible.' — The  advantages  of  this  occasional  Winter-watering 
have  been  very  great.     {Evidence y  p.  40.) 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  the  traffic 
of  all  descriptions  is  so  considerable,  the  materials  most  easily  pro- 
cured, consisting  of  a  clayey  gravel,  are  particularly  bad.  For  these 
roads,  Mr.  M^  Adam  recommends  that  facilities  should  be  given  to  the 
importation  of  granite  chlppings  from  Cornwall,  Guernsey  and  Scot- 
land; and  of  beach  pebbles  from  the  coasts  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sus- 
sex. After  all,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Edgeworth,  that 
for  roads  near  the  capital  or  great  manufacturing  towns,  ^  paving  is 
the  only  certain  method  yet  known  that  gives  sufficient  hardness, 
smoothness,  and  permanency.'  A  partial  pavings  of  eleven  or  twelve 
feet  wide  from  the  foot  path,  is  strongly  recommended  by  all  the 
surveyors  exaniined  by  the  Committee.  Mr.  Walker  (surveyor  of 
Commercial  Road,  8cc.)  says,  (p.  46.)  ^  It  is  not,  1  am  sure,  over- 
stating the  advantage  of  the  paving,  but  rather  otherwise,  to  say 
that,  taking  the  year  through,  two  horses  will  do  more  work,  with 
the  same  labour  to  themselves,  upon  a  paved  road,  than  three  upon 
a  good  gravelled  road,  if  the  traffic  upon  the  gravelled  road  is  at  all 
considerable.'  This  statement  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  ac- 
curate experiments  of  Mr.  Edgeworth.  In  the  Commercial  Road 
the  centre  is  paved  and  the  sides  gravelled..  Mr.  Walker,  however^ 
says, 

'  that  considerable  improvement  would  be  found  from  paving  the  sides 
of  a  road,  to  the  width  of  11  or  12  feet,  upon  which  the  heavy  traffic 
is  great,  in  both  dire<^tions,  and  leaving  the  middle  for  light  carriages : 
the  carmen,  walking  upon  the  footpaths  or  sides  of  the  road,  would  then 
be  close  to  their  horses,  without  interrupting,  or  being  in  danger  from 
light  carriages,  which  is  the  case  when  they  are  driven  upon  the  middle 
of  the  road ;  and  the  improved  part  being  in  the  middle  or  higher  part 
of  the  road,  would  be  more  easily  kept  in  good  repair.' 

*  TheTrequisites  for  forming  a  good  paving  are,  to  have  the  stones  pro- 
perly squared  and  shaped,  not  as  wedges,  but  nearly  as  octangular 
prisms ;  to  sort  them  into  classes  according  to  their  sizes,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent unequal  sinking,  which  is  always  the  effect  of  stones  or  rows  of 
stones  of  unequal  sizes  being  mixed  together ;  to  have  a  foundation 
properly  consolidated  before  the  road  is  begun  to  be  paved ;  and  to  have 
the  stones  laid  with  a  close  joint,  the  courses  being  kept  at  right  angles 
from  the  direction  of  the  sides  and  in  perfectly  straight  lines,  the  joints 
carefully  broken,  that  is,  so  that  the  joint  between  two  stones  in  any 
one  course  shall  not  be  in  a  line  with,  or  opposite  to  a  joint  in  any  of 
the  two  courses  adjoining.    After  the  stones  are  laid,  they  are  to  be  well 
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rammed,  and  tuch  of  the  stones  as  appear  to  ram  loose,  shoald  be  taken 
out  and  replaced  by  others ;  after  this  the  joints  are  to  be  filled  up 
with  fine  gravel,  and  if  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  the  stability  of  the 
work  will  be  increased  by  well  watering  at  night  the  part  that  has  been 
done  during  the  day,  and  ramming  it  over  again  next  morning.  The 
surface  of  the  pavement  is  then  to  be  covered  with  an  inch  or  so  of  fine 
gravel,  that  the  joints  may  be  always  kept  full,  and  that  the  wheels  may 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  stones  while  they  are  at  all  loose  in  their 
places.  1  have  found  great  advantage  from  filling  up  the  joints  with 
lime-water,  or  from  mixing  a  little  of  the  parings  or  chippings  of  iron, 
or  small  scraps  of  iron  hoop,  with  the  gravel  used  in  filling  up  the  joints 
of  the  paving.  The  water  would  very  soon  create  an  o>gde  of  iron,  and 
form  the  gravel  into  a  species  of  rock.' — Evidence^  p.  46*. 

To  those  who  are  frightened  at  the  ex|)ense  of  paving,  we  would 
recommend  the  following  passage. 

*  If  the  traffic  upon  the  gravelled  road  (continues  Mr.  Walker)  is  at 
ail  considerable,  the  saving  of  the  expense  of  carnage  will  be  found  to 
be  very  great,  when  compared  with  the  cost  of  paving.  If  the  annual 
tonnage  upon  the  Commercial  Road  is  taken  at  250,000  tons,,  and  at 
the  rate  of  only  3«.  per  ton  from  the  Docks,  it  could  not  be  done  under 
4f.  6c/.;  say,  however,  4;.,  or  \8.  per  ton  difference,  making  a  saving  of 
^12,500,  or  nearly  the  whole  expense  of  the  paving  in  one  year.  I 
think  I  am  under  the  mark  in  all  these  figures.'  . 

We  have  insensibly  allowed  the  operative  part  of  our  subject  to 
occupy  so  many  of  our  pages,  that  we  have  left  but  little  space  for 
the  legislative  enactments  which  may  be  deemed  expedient.  Tlie 
Committee  professes  to  have  confinecl  its  attention  to  turnpike 
roads.     Its  principal  suggestions  are 

1st.  The  appointment  of  county  or  district  surveyors. 

2d.  The  union  of  the  several  trusts  within  10  miles  of  London. 

3d.  The  combining  into  one  general  code  or  digest  all  the 
enactments  relating  to  highways. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  the  Committee  recommends 
'empowering  the  magistrates  of  every  county,  assembled  at  quar*- 
ter-sessiouSy  to  appoint  one  or  more  surveyors-general,  who  shall 
have  the  siiperiuteudence  and  management  of  tiie  turnpike  roads 
within  the  county,  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  diiferent  trusts,  to  be  paid  '  by  an  uniform  rate 
per  mile  upon  all  the  roads  within  the  county ;  to  be  fixed  by  the 
magistrates  at  quarter-sessions,  and  paid  from  the  funds  of  their 
respective  trusts. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Committee 

'  Express  to  the  housp  their  strong  recommendation,  that  a  special 
act  of  parliament  be  passed  for  uniting  all  the  trusts  within  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  miles  roqnd  I^ndon  under  one  set  of  commissioners. 
It  is  to  these  roads  that  the  heaviest  complaints  made  by  the  coach- 
masters 
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if  mail-couches  principally  apply;  and  whe- 
be  effected  by  the  importaiiop  of  flint,  and 
otner  common  materials,  or  by  laying  granite  pavement  in  the  centre. 
or  sides  of  the  roads,  it  is  evident  that  the  measure,  to  be  performed  in 
ah  economical  and  efficient  manner,  must  be  done  upon  &u  extended 
tcale;  it  must  hecomij  one  interest,  directed  by  one  select  body  of  men, 
of  weight,  ability,  nnd  character.' — Reporl,  p.  9- 

Uptm  the  plan  of  endeavouring  to  embody  in  one  act  of  parlia- 
ment ail  that  is  valuable  in  the  old  laws  with  the  addition  gf  such 
new  regulations  as  are  acknowledged  to  be  desirable,  (as  suggested 
by  the  Committee  of  I S 11 ,)  the  Comoiittee  do  not  hesitate  to  avow 
their  opinion,  '  that,  unless  this  task,  however  arduous,  be  accom- 
plished, the  law  relating  to  roads  must  remain  in  an  incomplete, 
uncertain,  and  inconvenient  state ;  they  cannot  doubt  (they  say)  that 
the  House  will  agree  with  them  that  the  promotion  of  such  a  mea^ 
Bure  is  deserving  of  legal  assistance  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's 
government,  to  those  who  are  desirous  to  apply  their  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  undertaking.'  Thesk  su^estiuiis  have  our  unquali- 
fied approbation ;  and  we  shall  rejoice  to  see  them  carried  into 
effect. 

'  A  general  commutation  for  statute  labour,'  recommended  by 
the  Committee  as  well  as  by  Messrs.  M'Adam,  Edgeworlh,  and 
Walker  would,  we  think,  be  a  desirable  measure  in  itself.  Mr. 
M'Adam  says  that  if  it  were  conmiuted  for  even  half  the  real  value, 
it  would  still  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  public.  We  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  it  would  not  be  regarded  by  the  majority  of  the  far- 
iners,  who  have  so  many  claims  upon  their  purses  already,  in  the 
light  of  a  new  tSK. 

The  Committee,  as  we  have  seen,  have  hitherto  confined  their 
attention  to  turnpike  roads ;  we  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  extend 
it  to  public  highways  of  every  description.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
often  cause  to  complain  of  the  unskilfulness  and  negligence  of  sur- 
veyors on  turnpike  roads,  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  these 
faults  should  be  found  in  a  still  greater  degree  in  the  surveyors  of 
parishes.  Indeed  we  have  little  hesitation  in  affirming  tliat  it  is  to 
such  neglect  that  one-third  at  least  of  the  turnpike  acts  owe  their 
existence.  Mr.  Walker,  whose  evidence  throughout  evinces  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  every  thing  connected  with  his  profession, 
observes  veiy  properly, 

'The  case  of  parish  roads  is  still  worse,  where  the  inhabitants  are, 
without  much  regard  to  their  habits  of  life,  obliged  in  their  turns  to 
■erve  the  annual  office  of  surveyor  of  the  highways.  If  such  persons 
mean  to  signalize  themselves  during  their  being  in  office,  the  first  step 
]|  often  to  undo  what  (heir  predecessor  has  done,  or  has  not  perfected ; 
^nd  the  love  of  self  and  of  friends  determines  them  to  make  sure  while 
they  have  it  in  their  power,  that  some  favoured  roads  or  lanes  are  put 
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into  proper  order.  If  the  surveyor  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  unwilling  officer, 
or  if  the  attention  to  his  own  affairs  prevents  him  giving  his  time  to  the 
duties  of  the  office,  he  avoids  the  fine  by  accepting  the  charge,  pays  thtf 
bills  and  wages  without  much  knuwledge"  of  their  nature  and  accuracv, 
and  one  of  the  labourers  becomes  in  fact  the  road-surveyor;  but  m 
every  case  of  annual  nomination  there  is  this  evil,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
surveyor  has,  by  a  years  apprenticeship,  begun  to  know  something  of 
the  nature  of  the  business,  his  place  is  filled  by  another,  who  comes  in 
for  the  same  time  to  take  lessons  at  the  expense  of  the  parish/ — J5x»- 
denccj  p.  51. 

The  surveyor  is  not  unfrequently  a  man  who  makes  his  sense  of 
public  duty  subordinate  to  private  advantage,  or  to  feelings  of  good 
neighbourhood.  Consequently  when  the  weather  is  too  wet  to  allow 
of  the  ordinary  operations  of  husbandry,  the  farmer's  teams  are  sent 
to  ruin  the  roads  under  pretence  of  repairing  them ;  much  of  the 
time  is  wasted^  and  not  unfrequently  some  portion  of  the  stones  dug 
and  carted  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  is  shot  down  in  the  gate- 
ways— perhaps  in  the  farm-yard— of  the  reluctant  performer  of  8ta« 
tute-duty.  The  surveyor  now  and  then  complains:  but,  if  the 
culprit  is  his  friend^  his  courtesy  prevents  him  from  remedying  the 
abuse ;  and  if  a  village  rival,  he  will  not  do  it  lest  he  should  appear 
to  be  actuated  by  vindictive  motives.  For  the  redress  of  grievances 
arising  from  the  remissness  of  parish  surveyors,  the  public  look  to 
the  rural  guardians  of  the  laws.  These  gentlemen  perhaps  expos- 
tulate and  threaten;  but  their  expostulations  and  threats  are  re* 
ceived  with  civility  and  promises  of  amendment,  and  then  treated 
with  neglect.  Perhaps  the  justice  is  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  fields 
and  fears  that  any  strictness  of  regime  on  the  subject  of  roads  might 
tend  to  the  destruction  of  foxes,  or  to  the  diminution  of  nis 
stock  of  hares  and  pheasants ;  animals  against  which  the  farmer 
has  no  light  cause  of  quarrel  on  other  scores.  Or  he  is  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  man,  who  cannot  bring  himself  to  incur,  however  unde* 
servedly,  the  imputation  of  being  an  agitator ;  a  disturber  of  the 
stagnant  tranquillity  of  the  neighbourhood.  For  these  and  similar 
reasons,  we  anxiously  wish  to  see  all  the  parish  highways  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  district  surveyor  of  skill  and  integrity^^' 
free  from  the  influence  of  local  interests  and  local  feelings.* 

In  the  event  of  any  new  highway  legislation,  we  would  humbly 
suggest  that  some  protection  ought  to  be  given  to  footways  in  parish 


I*  It  might  be  desirable  to  empower  any  petty  sessions,  acting  for  a  divisionconristing 
of  two  or  three  hundreds,  in  case  of  the  roads  being  much  neglected,  to  appoint  a  sar* 
Teyor  for  such  district;  remunerating  him  by  proportional  payments  from  the  several 
parishes  included  in  it,  and  giving  bira  either  the  sole  management  of  the  roadt^  or 
merely  a  controlling  power  over  the  parish  surveyors.  An  act  to  this  effect  was,  we  be* 
lieve,  all  bat  paiied  in  1816.  We  trust  that  the  promoters  of  the  measure  will  not  hi 
ditcmiraged.  ^  > 
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mads.  Many  such  have  been  recently  formed  either  by  ilic  public 
gpirit  of  individuals,  or  by  parishes  at  a  loss  for  employment  fur  their 
poor ;  but  ibey  are  out  ol"  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  at  tbe  iwercy 
of  every  mischievous  wight  who  thiuks  proper,  in  liie  insolence  of  his 
heart,  to  drive  or  ride  upon  them.  Those  by  the  side  of  turnpike 
roads  are  protected  by  pecuniary  penalties;  and  we  know  not  why 
M  similar  protection  is  uot  also  extended  to  the  parish  footways. 


|Abt.  V. —  1.  Proceedings  in  Pargn,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  with 
H  a  Series  of  Correspondence  and  other  jmtiftcaloT^  Documents. — 
..  %LitKi.  Co/"He/ C.  P.  deBossei.  Itihj. 
ifl.  Expoii  dea  Fails  qui  ont  precede  et  suivi  la  Cession  de  Parga; 
Outrage  ecrit  originairement  en  Grec  par  un  i'arganiote,  et 
■  traduit  en  Fravcais  par  uii  de  ses  Curnpalriotes;  pulilie  par 
.     Amaury  Duval,    Membre  de  I'liistilat  Royal  de  France. — 

Paris.  1820. 
/^F  all  the  people  on  earth  the  English  feel  most  sensibly  any 
^-^  act  of  outrage  or  injustice  committed,  or  supposed  to  be  com- 
mitted, by  the  government  or  its  agents  ;  and  no  other  nation  has 
;io  many  facilities  of  giving  scope  to  those  feelings,  and  of  making 
jtB  indignation  heard  in  every  corner  of  the  globe.  The  speeches  in 
'Parliament,  the  reports  of  them  (not  always  correct)  in  the  daily 
oewspnpers,  and  the  commenta  of  their  editors,  heightening  or  paU 
Sating  the  subjects,  as  may  suit  their  own  party-views,  or  the  state 
of  the  public  mind,  rarely  permit  any  act  of  the  government  to  pass 
unnoticed.  This  is  as  it  should  be  in  a  free  state,  and  Mhat  a  gene- 
rous and  highminded  people  have  a  right  to  expect ;  but  it  is  7iot  as 
it  should  be,  to  abuse  the  public  feeling  by  garbled  and  incorrect 
statements,  by  misrepresenting  facts,  ascribing  false  motives,  and, 
above  all,  by  letting  out  part  only  of  the  truth,  and  suppressing  the 
rest. 

Few  questions  of  minor  importance  have  been  more  generally 
misrepresented  and  more  completely  misunderstood  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  British  government, 
in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  Parga  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  That 
there  should  prevail  on  the  part  of  our  countrymen  a  strong  feeling 
of  regret  at  the  necessity  of  a  measure,  which  made  the  inhabitants 
of  a  little  stale  abandon  for  ever  their  native  place,  is  no  more 
than  might  be  looked  for  from  them,  in  favour  of  the  weak  and  un- 
fortunate, without  any  knowledge  of  the  particular  merits  of  ibe 
case:  but  this  amiable  bias,  however  laudable  in  itself,  has  in  the 
present  instance  been  most  grossly  abused  by  a  strange  perversion 
of  circumstances,  from  sheer  malevolence  on  the  one  hand,  (at  least 
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we  can  devise  no  other  motives,)  and  political  hostility  on  the  other.- 
The  effect  has  been  precisely  that  which  was  intended ;  and  that 
conduct,  which  really  was,  and  ought  to  have  been  viewed  as  a 
striking  instance  of  the  extent  of  British  liberality,  humanity  and 
consideration  for  the  unfortunate,  has,  with  a  singular  degree  of 
mischievous  industry,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  been  tortured  into 
a  breach  of  national  faith,  a  dereliction  of  the  true  and  established 
maxims  of  policy,  and  a  wanton  or  thoughtless  sacrifice  of  an  inno- 
cent and  meritorious  people,  to  whom  we  were  bound  by  every  tie 
of  justice  and  humanity. 

A  plain  statement  of  the  proceedings  respecting  Parga,  collected 
from  those  officers  on  the  spot,  on  whose  honour  and  character  we 
can  fully  rely,  and  from  such  official  documents  as  have  been  made 
public,  will,  we  are  confident,  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind, 
that  a  feeling  of  kindness  for  the  inhabitants  of  Parga  influenced 
every  measure  of  the  British  government ;  and  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple invariably  guided  the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland^  on 
whom  devolved  the  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  carrying  these  mea- 
sures into  execution. 

When  Sir  Charles  Monck  opened  that  furious  battery  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  charged  and  pointed  for  bim 
by  a  foreigner  resident  in  London,*  or,  as  it  is  more  delicately  ex- 
pressed below,  by  '  a  person  who  was  not  a  British  subject,'  the 
name  of  Parga  vibrated  for  the  first  time  perhaps  on  the  ears  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  members  of  that  august  assembly. — In  vain  did 
they  consult  their  Guthries  and  their  Pinkertons — these  geogra- 
phers were  profoundly  silent  on  the  subject  of  this  barren  rockj 
which  had  swollen  at  once  into  such  importance. — But  we  must 
hasten  to  our  subject:  To  bring  the  facts  of  the  case  under  a  clear 
and  ample  view,  we  shall  first  state  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  con- 
nexion with  Parga. 

The  present  town  of  Parga  had  no  existence  before  the  irrupt 
tion  of  the  Mahommedans  into  Greece,  which  happened  about  tbe 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  though  it  is  pretended  that  its  name 
was  taken  from  some  former  town  called  Hypargos,  on  account  of 
its  dependance  on  Argos.  According  to  Miletius,  Paleo-Parga^ 
or  old  Parga,  contained  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  any 
other  in  the  Thesprotian  division  of  Epirus;  but  of  this — etiam 


*  *  The  Pargiots,  who  were  now  reduced  to  tbe  greatest  distress,  sent  over  a 
roent  of  their  case,  with  the  necessary  documents,  to  be  laid  before  the  British 
liament ;  but  having  addressed  them  to  a  per$on  who  was  not  a  British  subject,  he  did 
not  think  himself  entitled  to  make  any  formal  application  in  their  name,  though  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  notice  which  has  been  taken  of  their  case  in  Parliament 
originated  in  this  communication.' — Edinburgh  Review. 
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periere  ruing.  The  history  of  the  present  Parganotes,  however, 
,C«n  be  traced  only  to  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  hy  Ma- 
met  II.,  when  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  coBst  and  the 
neighbouring  villages  fortilied  themselves,  in  ihe  strongest  position 
which  their  country  ulTorded,  against  ihe  Turks;  and  after  the  im- 
mediate danger  had  passed  away,  built  the  town  on  the  rock  where 
the  fort  now  stands,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall.  This  rock  juts 
into  the  Ionian  sea,  opposite  the  southern  end  of  Corfu,  or  ihe 
northern  extremity  of  Paso,  and  is  about  240  feet  in  height ;  on  its 
summit  stands  a  building  which  is  usually  called  the  citadel.  The 
town  consists  of  one  street,  and  a  few  narrow  lanes ;  ihe  houses  are 
extremely  poor,  but  have  a  pretty  appearance,  from  being  perched 
on  the  sloping  side  of  a  hill. 

The  extent  of  the  territory  of  Parga  is  about  six  miles  along 
die  coast,  and  generally  about  two  in  depth;  the  landscape  is  beauti- 
ful, and  affords  every  where  the  most  picturesque  scenery.  With  the 
exception  of  the  rock  it  may  almost  be  said  to  consist  of  one  con- 
tinued olive  grove,  interspersed,  however,  ^^'ilh  gardens,  orchards  of 
orange  and  lime-trees,  and  little  cottages,  which,  with  here  and  there 
a  tall  cypress  towering  above  the  rest,  give  a  lively  variety  and  a 
pleasing  animation  to  the  picture.  Thesidenof  thehilbare  planted 
with  vineyards,  and  the  open  spaces  produce  a  Hitle  wheat  and 
Indian  com,  sufficient  for  about  four  monihs  consumption  of  the 
population;  the  remainder  of  their  grain  being  partly  purchased 
with  the  little  returns  of  their  oil,  oranges,  &c.  from  the  Adriatic, 
and  partly  from  the  territories  of  Ali  Pasha. 

At  the  time  above  mentioned,  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  defended 
the  coast  and  islands  of  the  Adriatic  and  Archipelago ;  and  the 
Pai^anotes,  to  ensure  their  escape  from  the  bondage  of  ihe  Turks,  ' 
placed  themselves,  in  I'M)!,  under  the  protection  of  the  Venetians, 
by  whose  powerful  aid  they  were  enabled  by  degrees  to  extend  their  ' 
territory  to  its  present  boundary-  This  tract  was,  at  that  lime,  and 
till  very  lately,  surrounded  by  hordes  of  marauders,  held  under  no 
rule  but  that  of  adventitious  circumstances,  though  nominally  sub- 
ject to  Turkey.  They  were  generally  joined  by  parties  from  Parga, 
and, whencloselypursued, found  protectiouwithinitswatls.  Thisdis- 
turbed  state  of  the  district  of  Epirus,  along  the  shores  of  the  Ionian 
sea,  suited  the  policy  of  the  Venetian  government.  In  fact,  it  could 
not  possibly  have  held  Parga  and  its  other  three  principal  stations, 
Butrinto,  Vonitza,  and  Pievisa,  on  the  same  coast,  under  any  esta- 
blished government;  it  thei'efore  cherished  a  system  which  placed  a 
barrier  between  its  continental  possessions  and  the  regular  forcei 
of  the  Turkish  dominions.  On  the  fall  of  that  power,  however, 
these  rival  sons  of  rapine,  who  infested  every  part  of  Albania,  were 
VOL.  xxiti.  NO.  XLv.  H  gradually 
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gradually  extirpated,  or  reduced  to  a  state  of  obedience,  by  the 
ruling  Pasha  of  that  country. 

In  17979  the  French,  after  breaking  up  the  Venetian  repubIiC| 
took  possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
four  positions  above-mentioned;  but  in  the  following  year,  when  a 
coalition  was  formed  against  France  by  England,  Russia,  and  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  the  Ionian  Islands  surrendered  to  the  allied  fleets 
of  Russia  and  Turkey,  under  the  command  of  Admirals  Oksakoff 
and  Katu  Bey;  and  Butrinto,  Vonitza  and  Previsa  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ali  Pasiia,  who  is  said  to  have  commitled  dreadful  alaugh* 
ter  on  the  French,  and  on  those  Greeks  and  Albanians  who  had 
taken  up  arms,  and  joined  the  enemies  of  the  Porte.*  Pai^ga,  bowT 
ever,  supported  from  without  by  the  Sulliote  robbers,  and  within 
by  a  French  garrison,  held  out  against  the  Pasha,  until  the  in- 
habitants found  an  opportunity  of  throwing  themselves  into  the 
power  of  the  Russians,  who  sent  a  garrison  for  their  protection. 

In  ]  800  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Constantinople  between  Rusaia 
and  the  Sublime  Porte,  by  which  the  Seven  Islands  were  erecled 
into  an  independent  republic,  under  the  sovereign  protection  of 
Russia ;  and  Butrinto,  Parga,  Previsa  and  Vonitza,  ceded  to  the 
Porte  in  sovereignty  for  ever,  on  certain  conditions  favourable 
to  these  four  places,  and  guaranteed  to  them  by  Russia.t  In  con- 
sequence of  this  treaty  Abdullah  Bey  was  sent  from  Constantinople 
to  govern  them,  and  Previsa  was  immediately  evacuated  by  All 
Pasha.  The  Parganotes,  however,  stubbornly  refused  submiasioa 
to  the  Ottoman  power,  until  the  end  of  IBOO,  when,  by  the  per? 
suasion  of  the  Russian  ambassador  at  the  Ionian  Islands,  they  con- 
sented to  receive  the  Bey,  and  continued,  in  quiet  possession  of  all 
their  privileges,  under  the  Turkish  dominion,  for  nearly  six  yean* . 

In  1 806  the  war  broke  out  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  add 
Veil  Pasha,  the  son  of  Ali,  seized  upon  Previsa,  Vonitza  and  Bih 
trinto  by  express  orders  from  the  Porte;  confiscated  the  possessiona 
of  the  Russians ;  planted  there  several  Ottoman  families ;  and  clr<Mre 
the  Christian  inhabitants  into  the  interior.  The  Parganotes  colli* 
plain  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty — and  ed 
indeed  it  was ;  but  they  choose  to  forget  that  the  people  of  Prelm 
had,  on  a  former  occasion,  joined  their  arms  to  the  French,  with* 


*  If  the  details  of  cruelties,  whether  true  or  false,  were  not  always  disgusting,  it 
be  curious  to  compare  the  accounts  given  on  this  occasion  by  Hobhouse,  PooqaeviUlip 
Duval,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  all  so  different  in  their  nature  and  degree,  ti  to 
raise  considerable  doubts  of  the  truth  of  any  one  of  them :  those  stated  by  Dr.  HHimnt 
are  entitled  to  credit. 

f  These  were  principally  the  free  exercise  of  the  laws,  religion  and  usages  of  tfie 
country ;  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  governed  by  a  Mahomroedan  Bey,  who  alone  tboiild 
reside  in  the  territory  ;  and  to  be  subject  only  to  moderate  taxes,  sucli  as  they  were  ■£- 
customed  to  pay  to  the  ex- Venetian  republic. 

wkom 
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whom  thfe  Sultaii  was  then  at  war>  and  ba^e  him  delimice«^  Parga^ 
however,  again  escaped  by  calling  from  Corfu  a  Russian  force  for 
its  protection;  and  when,  by  the  treaty  oif  Tilsit,  in  1807,  the 
Ionian  Islands  were  delivered  up  to  France,  and  Berthier  was  sen^ 
as  the  Governor-General  of  Corfu,  he  threw  into  the  place  a  garrison 
of  three  hundred  Frenchmen.  Ali  Pasha,  however,  having  informa- 
tion  that  the  secret  instructions  of  Berthier  directed  him  to  occupy 
the  lonifin  Islands  a/one,  dispatched  his  effendi  to  Corfu,  to  insist 
on  the  French  troops  being  withdrawn  from  Parga ;  and  the  general^ 
satisfied  of  the  justice  of  his  demand,  informed  the  Parganotes  that 
he  was  about  to  cede  the  place  to  the  Turkish  government,  to 
whom  of  right  it  belonged. 

Had  this  determination  been  carried  into  effect,  the  Parganote« 
were  aware,  from  their  previous  conduct,  that  they  had  little  mercy 
to  expect.  The  Primates  therefore  repaired  in  a  body  to  Corfu,  and 
throwing  themselves  at  the  general's  feet,  implored  his  compassion 
for  their  unfortunate  countrymen,  and  besought  him  not  to  surrender 
them  to  certain  destruction.  Overcome  by  their  earnest  entreaties^ 
the  general  recalled  his  orders,  and  permitted  the  garrison  to  re- 
main for  the  protection  of  the  place,  which  the  French  continued  to 
hold  as  an  appendage  to  the  Ionian  Islands. 

In  1 8 1 4  the  star  of  Nat)oleon  was  visibly  declining ;  and  Ali, 
whom  the  circumstance  did  not  escape,  marched  an  army  to  the 
confines  of  Parga,  and  took  possession  of  Aja,  a  village  within  the 
limits.  A  favourite  nephew  of  the  Pasha  was  ahot,  at  tfie  head  of 
his  troops,  by  a  Parganote  lying  in  ambush.  No  other  person  was 
killed  on  either  side,  yet  the  Parganotes  boasted  of  a  great  victory, 
and  even  succeeded  in  persuading  Lieutenant-Colonel  De  Bosset 
*  that  they  had  fought  desperately  in  their  own  defence,  and  repulsed 
the  Turks;'  and  that  *  the  bey  had  fallen  in  the  action  with  a  great 
number  oif  his  men.'*  It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  completely 
these  people  duped  M.  de  Bosset,  who  for  a  time  commanded  the 
garrison,  with  stories  of  their  warlike  achievements. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1814,  when  all  the  Ionian  Islands  had 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  except  Corfu,  between 
which  and  Parga,  (then  in  possession  of  the  French,)  all  intercourse 
had  become  not  only  difficult  but  nearly  impracticable;  and  when 
the  relief  of  the  former  place  by  French  reinforcements  was  ren- 
dered almost  impossible  by  the  closeness  of  the  blockade — the 
Parganotes,  ever  on  the  watch  to  avail  themselves  of  passing 
events,  and  apprehensive  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  French  to 
deliver  the  fortress  to  Ali,  (who,  as  we  mentioned  above,  had  taken 
possession  of  Aja,)  sent  a  deputation  to  the  English  commandant  of 

*  Proceedyigs  in  Ptrga,  &c. 
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the  island  of  Paxo,  requesting  the  assiftance  of  the  BritUi  Uoopt, 
and  promising  to  give  up  the  fortress  to  them.  There  wasiio  suin- 
mons  on  the  part  of  the  British  for  a  surrender  of  the  fort,  at  stated 
by  the  writer  of  the  Expose ;  the  officer  in  command  refuaed  even 
to  send  a  force  to  take  possession  of  it,  until  a  written  declaration 
was  brought  from  the  principal  inhabitants  to  shew  there  was  no 
treachery.  Two  frigates,  the  Bacchante  and  the  Havannah,  then 
took  on  board  a  detachment  of  troops  to  form  the  garrison,  and,  on 
their  landing  with  a  party  of  marines,  the  French  made  little  or  no 
resistance;  and  the  British  troops  occupied  Parga. 

The  bravery  of  the  Parganotes  has  been  much  vaunted  on  this 
occasion,  and  one  of  their  agents  (^  who  is  not  a  British  subject*)  has 
supplied  the  northern  critics  with  a  very  pretty  episode  of  an  old 
woman  smuggling  the  British  flag  under  her  petticoat  into  the  for- 
tress :  unluckily,  however,  for  the  moral  beauty  and  effect  of  this 
story,  the  flag  was  carried  in  by  four  stout  fellows  disguised  in 
women's  clothes,  who  overpowered  the  sentinel,  killed  a  French 
commissary,  and  hoisted  the  English  colours.  This  was  the  extent 
of  their  gallant  bearing — but  the  act  afforded  them  an  opportunitj 
of  giving  a  practical  commentary  on  their  boasted  good  faith.* 

To  return,  however,  to  our  subject — no  stipulations  whatever 
were  entered  into  by,  or  in  behalf  of,  the  British  government  with 
the  Parganotes;  no  other  promises  made — no  other  assurances 
given,  than  such  as  held  out  to  them  generally  a  continuance  of 
curity  and  protection  so  long  as  the  British  flag  should  fly  on 
fort:  and  so  far  was  General  Campbell  from  accepting  die  offer 
*  to  follow  the  fate  of  the  Seven  Islands,'  with  which  they  concluded 
their  declaration,t  or  from  giving  any  encouragement  to  the  depu- 
tation of  primates,  who  subsequently  went  to  Corfu  to  implore  him 


*  When  Ali  Pasha  had  got  possession  of  Pre  visa,  as  above  stated,  he  warned  \he  .^- 
ganotes  of  the  fate  of  that  place,  told  them  he  had  no  desire  to  niaile  war  on  tben^  and 
only  asived  a  conference  to  settle  the  terms  on  which  they  should  become  fellow-tab- 
jects  of  his  sovereign — '  whatever  form  of  government  you  wish  for,*  he  added,  •  I  wiU 
grant  to  you.'  The  Parganotes,  having  a  strong  French  garrison,  treated  this  proponl 
with  contempt,  and  returned  no  answer.  He  then  wrote  to  desire  they  woqld  send  awsr 
or  destroy  the  French  garrison.  To  this  they  replied,  very  properly,  that  they  neither 
could  nor  would  do  so, — '  our  country,*  said  they,  *  has  boasted  her  pood  faith  for  Ibor 
centuries  past,  and  in  that  time  often  vindicated  it  with  her  blood.  Huw  then  shall  we 
now  sully  that  glory  ? — Never.*  This  never  was  not  of  long  duration.— In  less  than  eight 
years  afterwards,  finding  the  English  the  stronger  party,  they  sent  the  deputation  above- 
mentioned,  betrayed  the  French  into  our  hands,  murdered  a  poor  commis8arv,and  wodd 
not,  we  incline  to  think,  have  greatly  scrupled  to  destroy  them  all  if  we  had  been  atiociDas 
enough  to  ask  it. 

t  *  We,  the  undersigned  Primates  of  Parpa,  engage,  on  behalf  of  the  population,  that 
at  the  moment  when  the  frigates  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall  appear  before  oar 
ft>rtress,  we  will  subject  our  country  and  territories  to  the  protection  of  the  invincible 
arms  ot  Great  Brilbin,  and  will  plant  on  the  walls  of  our  fortress  her  glorious  flag  •  It 
being  the  deierminiuion  of  our  country  to  follow  the  fate  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  at  we 
have  always  been  under  the  same  jurisdiction.*    (Signed,  &c.) 

'  tliat 
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*  that  ihe  fate  of  Paiga  miglit  be  imiled  for  ever  to  that  of  the 
Ionian  Islunds,'  (a  cotidition  which  would  not  have  been  conclusive, 
even  if  he  had  accepted  it,)  that  he  told  tliem  in  plain  terms,  (a.^  Sir  j 
James  Gordon  had  done  before  him,)  that  he  could  accede  to  no  i 
fluch  condition;  l»ul  ihiit  they  might  rely  on  the  protection  of  ifac  ^ 

,   British  flag,  until  their  fate  should  be  decided  at  a  general  peace! 

'  It  is  indeed  perfectly  obvious  that  no  stipulation  of  this  kind  coul^  I 
made,  for  Corfu  was  at  the  tinie  in  full  possession  of  France}  1 
tind  no  man  would  or  could,  under  those  circumstances,  have  been  T 
absurd  enough  to  determine  by  implication  that  the  revival  uf  the  '] 

I    Septinsular  Republic  would   form  a  part  of  the  ultimate  arranges 
ments  of  the  allied  powers. 

General  Sir  James  Campbell  reported  to  his  government  theste^^ 
which  he  had  taken,  and  in  which  he  had  been  guided  by  th^  1 
double  motive  of  humanity-and  policy; — of  saving  these  unfortu-i  ] 
nate  people  from  au  unconditional  surrender  to  Ali,  and  of  ob*.  J 
taining  a  temporary  possession  of  a  spot  which  might  assist  in  the'1 
effectual  blockade  of  Corfu.  The  British  government  approvedil 
of  his  conduct,  and  directed  him  to  continue  to  hold  Parga  priH  T 
visional/y  in  possession,  as  he  already  did  several  of  the  Ionian,  j 
Islands,  until  their  final  destination  should  be  arrune^ed  at  tlut  I 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace.  In  these  instructions  from  home  [ 
no  assurances  whatever  were  held  out  to  the  Parganoles  as  to  theii^  i 
future  destination,  nor,  we  repeat  it,  did  General  Campbell  or  anjj  I 
other  olGcer,  either  at  the  first  voluntary  overture  of  this  people^] 
or  at  the  time  of  surrender,  or  at  any  subsequent  period,  give  ihem-^ 
any  other  assurances  than  those  we  have  mentioned. 

It  has  been  falsely  asserted  that  Sir  James  Campbell  verhalljt  J 
confirmed  the  wishes  of  ihe  Parganote  deputation.     Sir  Jamefe  1 
Campbell  is  dead — but  we  have  before  us  a  letter  dictated  by  hinli 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  b]i  1 
a  brother  officer,  in  which  he  says,  '  I  can  assure  you  most  dis- 
tinctly, that  no  officers  were  at  any  time  authorized  hy  me,  either  j 
verhaMif  or  otherwise,  to  enter  into  any  engagement  on  the  part  1 
of  the  British  government,  or  to  give  any  assurances  to  the  Par>.  T 
ganotes,  wilh  respect  to  Pai^a  remaining  permanently  under  the;  1 
protection  of  Great  Britain.'     We  wish  to  direct  the  reader's  atlenr^  1 
tion  particularly  to  this  point,  because  it  forms,  in  fact,  the  wholt^  I 
gist  of  the  case,  and  because  M .  de  Bosset  has  asserted  ivhat  he  hail  ^ 
not  the  means  of  knowing,  and  what  we  know  to  be  directly  con- 
trary to  truth, — that  Captain  Hoste  (now  Sir  William)  promised  iho 
deputies  '  they  should  be  considered  under  the  protection  of  Great  ] 
Britain,  ajidj'ollow  the  fate  of  the  Ionian  Islands.'* 
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The  Parganotes,  in  reulity,  were  so  well  aware  that  no  agreelnenty 
either  written  or  verbal,  had  been  acceded  to,  which  could  unite 
'  their  fate  with  that  of  the  Ionian  islands;'  and  that,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  they  were  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  that,  having 
failed  with  General  Campbell,  they  beset  Sirlliomas  Maitland, 
immediately  after  his  arrival,  with  applications  for  a  more  inti- 
mate connection,  pressing  for  ans\vt;rs,  which  of  course  he  con- 
stantly resisted.  < 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  at  Paris  in  1 8 1 5,  the  govemmenta 
of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  after  much  deliberation^  offered  to 
Gfeat  Britain  the  sovereign  protection  of  the  Ionian  Republic;  and 
in  November  of  the  same  year,  a  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  their  dependencies,  as  described  in  the  Treaty 
of  1800  between  .Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Forte,  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  England.  The  Parganotes,  or  their  officiouf 
agents,  affect  to  be  surprized  that  Parga  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  though  they  cannot  but  know  that  every  arrange- 
ment which  related  to  Parga  was  comprehended  in  the  Treaty  be* 
tween  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  which  was  still  in  full  force; 
and  that  it  was  only  referred  to  in  that  of  Paris  for  the  sake  of  de- 
scription. 

By  this  treaty  of  18(X),  the  continental  possessions  of  Parga, 
Previsa,  Vonitza  and  Butrinto,  were  restored  in  full  sovereignty  to 
the  Porte,  and  were  no  longer  to  form  a  part  of  the  Ionian  Repub- 
lic, then  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  Russia.  In  reference  to  it, 
the  islands  of  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca, 
Cerigo  and  Paxo,  with  their  dependencies,  (but  to  the  excluaion  ty 
name  of  the  four  places  above-mentioned,)  were  erected  into  a  free 
and  independent  state  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  In  the  discussion  that  took  place,  the  Treaty  of  1800, 
which  had  been  renewed  and  confirmed  in  1812  by  that  of  Bu- 
charest, between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  made  it  incumbent  on  die 
allied  powers  to  respect  the  territorial  rights  of  the  Porte  to  the 
continental  possessions  of  the  late  Venetian  Republic;  and  they  were 
excluded  from  the  Septinsular  Republic,  of  which,  in  fact,  thej 
had  never  constituted  a  part.  Thus,  when  Great  Britain  was  called, 
in  1815,  to  the  protection  of  the  Ionian  Republic,  Parga  formed 
no  part  of  that  Republic.  Parga,  of  course,  followed  the  fate  of  the 
other  three  ex-Venetian  states,  and  became,  like  them,  united  tO 
the  Turkish  empire. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because,  in  the  Treaty  of  Great  Bri- 
tain with  the  other  powers  of  Europe  in  1815,  a  reference  ia 
made  to  the  Treaty  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  of  1800,  for  the 
purpose  (and  for  no  other)  of  determining  the  limits  of  the  Ionian 
Republic,  and  because  Parga  had  fallen  by  other  means,   and 

by 


by  the  seeking  of  ihe  inhabitants,  with  a  view  lo  iheir  omi  safety, 
into  her  provisional  occupation; — it  Aoes  not  therefore  follow, 
wc  say,   that  Great  Britain  was  bound  in  the  most  distant  man-  ' 

ner  to  interfere,  or  to  see  that  the  conditions  which  huH  been  | 

stipuluted  by  the  Porte  with  Itusaia,  and   which  .ire  detailed  in  | 

the  Treaty  of  1800,  should  be  fulfilled  towards  ihc  Pargauoles,  ' 

There  is  no  arlicie  in  the  British  Treaty  of  IHl  j  which continns,  or 
by  which  she  talces  upon  herselT,  the  conditions  of  lij(K);  they  were  I 

perfectly  foreign  to  her ;  they  could  nut  have  been  listened  to  for  a  I 

inoiiieDt^  and  that  treaty  was  referred  to,  as  we  said  before,  merely 
as  the  means  of  deliniiig  the  tiniits  of  the  new  territory  lobe  placed  I 

under  her  protection.   As  far,  therefore,  as  treaties,  or  engagements,  i 

or  promises  are  concerned,  Great  Britain  might  have  withdrawn 
her  troops  from  Parga,  and  left  it  open  at  any  time  she  pleased  to  j 

the  re-occupation  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  I 

But,  to  be  more  explicit. — There  were  three  ways  in  which  Great  \ 

Britain  might  have  acted  with  regard  to  Parga.  1  st.  She  might  (as 
we  liave  just  said)  at  once  have  withdrawn  the  garrison,  and  left  the 
Parganotes  to   themselves.     2dly,    She    might   have   taken  upon  ! 

lieraelf  the  Russian  guarantee  of  ItiOO.  Sdly,  She  might  have  kept 
possession  of  Parga  as  an  ajipendage  to  the  Seven  Islands.  The  first 
would  have  been  inhuman.  The  second  equally  so,  if  wc  may  judge 
from  what  took  place  at  Previsa,  Vonitza,  and  Butrinto,  under  the 
immediate  guarantee  of  Russia: — that  guarantee  had  proved  utterly 
unavailing  to  secuie  the  inhabitants  from  every  species  of  op- 
pression and  inhumanity,  or  against  the  infraction  of  every  stipu- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  Turks ;  how  then  could  it  be  hoped,  that 
Parga,  which  had  given  an  equal  or  greater  degree  of  ofience  than 
any  of  them,  would  escape  the  vengeance  of  au  unfeeling  and 
exasperated  tyrant, — for  su  they  themselves  represented  Ali  Pasha, 
under  whose  immediate  government  they  were  to  be  placed  ? — How 
could  it  be  hoped  that  those  conditions  would  be  better  respected 
in  the  casfe  of  Parga,  than  in  those  of  the  three  places  abovemen- 
tioncd,  which  were  equally  included  in  the  same  treaty  ?  On  the 
conti-ary,  the  very  act  of  their  having  called  in  a  British  garrison  at 
the  moment  when  Ali  Pasha  had  made  himself  certain  of  obtaining 
possession  of  the  town,  woidd  naturally  add  to  that  thirst  of  ven- 
geance with  which  the  Parganotes  supposed  him  to  be  actuated 
against  them  for  former  disappointments  which  their  intrigues  had 
occasioned.  To  stipulate,  therefore,  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  for 
the  fuliiinient  of  these  conditions,  would  have  been,  in  fact,  to  de- 
liver over  the  Parganotes  to  the  unlimited  fury  of  Ali  Pasha;  in 
whose  territories  they  are  situated,  and  who  is  supposed  to  manage 
the  internal  concerns  of  his  goveiniTient,  without  much  consulting 
the  pleasure  of  his  master. 
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As  to  the  third  point ; — on  >\hat  possible  pretence  we  coiild  Imiv^ 
kept  possession  of  Parga,  as  an  appendage  to  the  Ionian  Islands^ 
(which  was  the  first  and  only  object  of  the  Parganotes,)  we  coufeas 
our  lack  of  ingenuity  to  discover.  We  have  yet  to  learn  on  what 
principle  of  justice  and  good  faith  we  could  presume  to  hold  forcible 
possession  of  an  integral  part  of  the  continental  dominions  of  a  sove- 
reign which  had  been  restored  to  him  by  a  solemn  treaty  concluded 
by  the  allied  powers  of  Europe,  and  while  we  were  holding  out  the 
most  unequivocal  professions  of  conciliation  and  amity. 

The  only  real  security  then,  which  appeared  possible  to  be 
found  for  the  Parganotes,  was  precisely  that  which  was  insisted  on 
by  Great  Britain,  namely  : — that  an  option  should  be  given  to  such 
of  the  inhabitants  as  might  wish  to  withdraw  from  the  continent, 
with  ample  time  to  remove,  and  compensation  from  the  Porte  for 
the  full  value  of  the  property  which  all,  thus  withdrawing  them- 
selves, might  leave  behind.  These  conditions,  it  will  readily  be  sup- 
posed, were  not  obtained  without  much  labour  and  difficuUy ;  we 
had,  in  fact,  no  right'  to  insist  upon  them.  But  it  appears  that 
we  not  only  did  insist,  but  uniformly  refused  to  evacuate  Parga  until 
they  were  procured,  and  until  the  amount  of  the  compensation 
should  actually  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  British  authorities. 
Nor  did  we  stop  here — the  officer  in  command  at  Corfu  was  in* 
structed  generously  to  offer  to  the  emigrating  Parganotes  a  settle* 
ment  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  by  which  they  would  be  united  with  thci 
people  and  government,  with  and  under  whom  they  had  constantly 
expressed  so  eager  a  desire  to  live. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Parganotes,  it  happened  that,  during  the 
delay  unavoidably  incurred  by  these  gratuitous  negociations  in  their 
favour  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  certain  officious  agents  in  London 
and  Paris,  instigated  by  a  few  turbulent  characters  in  Parga,  found 
means  to  infect  the  minds  of  the  rest  of  the  community  with  a  dis* 
trust  of  the  intentions  of  the  British  government ;  as  if  that  govern-* 
ment  could  possibly  have  any  other  view  than  the  interests  of  the 
Parganotes  themselves ;  or  any  object  to  answer  besides  their  advaiH 
tage,  in  endeavouring  to  make  for  them  the  best  terms  that  could 
be  obtained.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  persuade  them  that  as,  lij 
the  treaty  of  1815,  Great  Britain  could  have  no  pretensions  to  the 
territory  of  Parga,  and  as  she  did  not  choose  to  consider  herself 
bound  to  see  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1800  fulfilled^  she  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  evacuate  the  place : — that  she  ought  therefore 
to  be  desired  to  do  so,  and  leave  the  Parganotes  to  defend  their 
fortress — their  miserable  fortress,  against  the  whole  power  of  AK 
Pasha  backed  by  that  of  the  Porte!  We  will  do  the  Parganotes  the 
Justice  to  believe  that  they  are  neither  so  grossly  ignorant,  nor  so 
(:redulous  as  not  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  the  impudent  assertion 
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•  that  a  handful  of  men  h  sutticient  to  keep  the  place,  and  that,  on 
the  land  side,  thounands  of  troops  wouldattempt  in  vain  to  take  it  bj, 
force.'*     These  pernicious  advisers  knew  well  enough,  that  the  mere. 
attempt  at  resistance  would  have  been  nothing  short  of  devoting 
the  whole  people  of  Parga  lo  inevitable  destruction,  to  be  accom-, 
plished  under  every  feeling  of  revenge  which  tlieir  obstinacy  woul4i 
have  provoked  in  ihc  breasts  of  llieir  enemies ; — for  the  coutestj  1 
could  not  have  been  long,  nor  the  issue  of  it  doubtful.     But  their,   ( 
atrocious  counsel  was  calculated  to  answer  one  of  two  base  ends ;  to,_J 
bring  indelible  disgrace  on  the  British  nation,  if  it  had  been  fol-,  J 
lowed ;  or,  to  afford  the  Parganotes  an  argument   (though  a  badj 
one)  in  urging  their  unfounded  claims  on  Great  Bril 

To  obviate  so  dreadful  a  catastrophe  the  British  ambassador 
was  authorized  to  announce  to  the  Porte,  that  the  British  garrisoc^  ,  | 
would  be  withdrawn  from  Parga  ao  soon  as  llie  Sullan  should, 
give  his  accession  to  the  new  settlement  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
which  circumstances,  arising  out  of  the  war  with  France,  hadL  I 
compelled  the  allied  sovereigns  to  determine  upon;  but, not  untie  ,] 
he  had  further  consented  to  provide  a  suitable  indemnity  for  sucli^  J 
of  the  Parganotes  as  might  resolve,  from  motives  of  personal  scci^ 
rit)',  to  remove.     We  pretend  not  to  be  acquainted  with  all  thecon^  J 
eiderations  which  may  have  rendered  this  latter  condition  a  prcli'^ 
minary  of  indispensable  justice  and  generosity,  as  it  appears  lohavt^  i 
been  regarded,  on  the  part  uf  the  British  government ;  but  we  ar,^  J 
quite  certain  we  shall  be  borne  out  in  stating  that  we  had  not  the  1 
shadow  of  a  claim  to  demand  such  a  concession.— We  presunu^  J 
however  that  the  conduct  of  the  Parganotes  in  assisting  to  espel   I 
the  enemy  from  the  place,  and  the  painful  events  that  had  previously  J 
occurred,  in  direct  violation  of  every  condition  of  the  treaty  of  1 600,  J 
at  Previsa,  Vonitza,  and   Butrinto,  were  deemed  to  render  thwi  I 
humane  interference  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  an  imperative  ac^  1 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

But  those  inhabitants  of  Pai^a  who  might  be  disposed  to  remaii^  J 
were  equally  the  objects  of  British  solicitude.  As  the  treaty  wa^  J 
Blill  in  force  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  (which  the  specitil,  1 
conditions  thus  obtained  in  favour  of  such  of  the  Parganotes  z^  A 
chose  to  withdraw,  could  not  be  considered  ns  abrogating  in  any  I 
respect,)  it  was  considered  that  the  rigljts  to  be  claimed  under  tbab  I 
treaty,  by  those  who  should  slay  behind,  ought  to  be  secured  U^  I 
them  by  the  Ottoman  Porte.  'I'o  those  rights  they  were  clearly  ani^  ( 
unequivocally  entitled,  and  to  all  the  privileges  thereby  granted  t<^  j 
them;  and  it  was  competent  for  Russia  at  any  time  to  claim  the) 
same  for  them.     The  British  government,  however,  not  being  a  di- 
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rect  party  to  the  treaty  of  1800,  bad  no  such  right  of  interference; 
she  might  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  Porte  to  grant  them^  without 
being  considered  as  bound  by  any  obligation  to  watch  over  their 
fulfilment : — ^and  this  step  she  appears  to  have  taken.  Havins  Mio 
ceeded  Russia  in  the  diaracter  of  protector  of  the  Ionian  lalandSy 
and  the  immediate  countenance  of  a  Russian  force  being  thus  lost 
to  the  ParganoteSy  His  Majesty's  minister  at  tlie  Congress,  instead 
of  being  ignorant  of  the  state  of  Parga,  or  forgetful  of  the  Parga- 
notes,  as  has  been  with  equal  ignorance  and  impertinence  insinu* 
atedy*  appears  to  have  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  security  of 
this  little  community:  this  is  fully  proved  by  the  instructions  given 
to  the  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  to  employ  his  good  offices,  in 
concert  with  the  Russian  minister,  if  necessary,  to  secure  to  those 
who  might  remain  all  the  privileges  to  which  they  were  solemnly 
entitled  by  the  treaty  in  question. 

But  let  us  examine  a  little  closer  what  would  have  been  our 
situation  with  regard  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  what  the  result, 
had  we  insisted  on  keeping  possession  of  Parga  as  an  appendage  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  or  taken  upon  us  the  Russian  guarantee  for  tbe 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  in  favour,  not  of  Parga  alone,  but  of 
Previsa,  Butrinto  and  Vonitza,  every  one  of  which  had  an  equal 
claim  on  our  protection  in  that  character.  We  could  have  no 
right  to  separate  the  one  frou)  the  other ;  for  we  r.re  at  a  loss  to 
discover  on  what  principle  we  arc  left  at  liberty  to  fulfil  only  such 
parts  of  a  treaty  as  may  suit  our  purpose,  and  reject  or  violate  thip 
rest. 

In  the  first  case,  we  should  have  held  it  in  direct  breach  of  y 
solemn  treaty  concluded  with  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  and 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  towards  its  real  sovereign  ;  and 
as  far  as  the  political  advantage  of  such  a  proceeding  was  con- 
cerned, all  that  was  thus  unjustly  withheld  would  have  amounted  to 
a  barren  rock  on  the  Ottoman  territory, — without  the  means  of  re- 
sistance,— without  funds  to  create  sucli  means, — without  the  possi- 
bility of  its  ever  being  of  the  smallest  utility  to  us, — and  witli  the 
certainty  of  generating  a  spirit  of  hostility  and  disgust  on  the  part  of 
our  ally,  the  Porte. 

That  we  might  have  been  able  to  hold  Parga  against  a  Turkish 
force,  is  not  meant  to  be  denied;  but  we  could  have  held  it  only  as 
a  military  place, — as  we  hold  Gibraltar.  It  must  have  been  strongly 
fortified  and  garrisoned — it  must  have  been  held  at  the  enormous 
expense  of  ^60,000  or  .£80,000  a-year,  besides  an  immediate  out- 
lay of  double  or  triple  that  sum,  to  put  it  into  a  state  of  defence  ; — 
and  even  then,  we  could  not  have  maintained  a  foot  of  ground 
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beyond  the  M'alls;  for  iberc  is  no  natural  bocindHr;  to  the  territorf 
of  Pai^a,  which  lies  open  on  ail  sides  for  the  entry  uf  the  Tuili 
whenever  he  pleases.  The  fort  is  commanded  on  three  sidea  by  I 
hills  higher  than  itself,  the  nearest  not  mote  than  SOU  yards,  amt  I 
the  farthest  IfiOO  yards  from  it.  Wiiliui  ilie  fort  two  snuill  tanks  « 
of  bad  water  afford  a  scanty  supply  for  the  garrison  and  iibont  liltf  1 
of  the  population.  The  springs  are  all  on  the  outside — the  princif  1 
pal  one  a  mile  from  the  town — and  might  at  any  time  be  coufi  f 
pletely  cut  off  by  the  Turks.  What  then  becomes  of  the  vapouN  j 
ing  about  '  the  brave  Pargauotes  defending  themselves*! — eigbl  | 
hundred  undisciplined  men,  with  a  few  honey-combed  gunS  -] 
mounted  on  rotten  carriages,  and  without  a  single  article  of  pron^  J 
sions  but  what  must  be  received  from  the  enemy's  territory,  or  by  J 
seu,  and  without  the  means  of  purchasing  any! — And  yet  we  ai^  I 
told,  with  that  ignorant  confidence  which  ceases  to  surprize  by  fr&-  I 
quent  repetition,  ihat  to  surrender  it  was  most  impolitic  and  iii^  I 
jurious  to  our  own  interests,  as  possessors  of  the  Ionian  Islands;  I 
because — '  Parga  Mas  almost  the  only  remaining  channel  thrmtgk  I 
tvhich  they  could  be  supplied  with  provisiom.'* — '  Supplied'!— ^  i 
from  a  territory  which  scarcely  affords^oMr  ffl<iwi//s' provisions  even  | 
to  its  own  inhabitants  I  Had  our  gariison  depended  on  tlie  Parg»*  J 
notes  for  provisions,  it  must  very  soon  have  been  starved  out.  Every  ] 
necessary  of  life  was  in  fact  received  from  the  territories  of  All  ] 
Pasha;  and  even  the  straw  for  the  soldiers'  paliasses  was  sent  from 
Santa  Maura. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject  which  ought  not  to  bs  J 
lost  sight  of.  We  have  taken  upon  ourselves,  at  the  express  desire  j 
of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  the  office  of  Protectors  of  the  Ionian  Re-  j 
public.  Now,  though  the  occupation  of  Parga  could  have  r 
political  bearing  on  those  islands,  it  must  have  had  an  inlimaMt-  I 
connexion  with  the  British  forces  employed  in  the  protection  ttf  I 
them ;  and  looking  at  it  in  this  point  of  view,  the  occiiputiun  of  • 
Pai^  would  not  only  have  been  not  desirable,  but  attended  witlt  i 
evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude — evils  which  would  materially  have  I 
interfered  with  the  observance  of  the  duties  dev 
tectors  of  the  Ionian  people.  AVe  shall  mention  only  the  universal 
quarantine  under  which  those  islands  have  suffered  most  heavily^  I 
principally  in  consequence  of  communication  with  that  useles-  ""-  ' 

*  '  We  think  it  b^  no  nieaus  unllkel;  iliat  the  iiubk  lord  (CaillercDcli)  via  aduajljf   J 
ignomil  of  Ihe  CO        — j...-  ■<■  .  .. .  n  7     _    i      . 

isintlialliewasi 
'  for  tlie  vim 
p.  186. 
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pendage.    To  relieve  200,000  lonians  from  this  penaltj,  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  circumstances  that  could  possibly  take  place. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  would  be  very  little  different,  ei- 
cept  in  point  of  expense,  had  Great  Britain  adopted  the  alterna- 
tive of  taking  upon  herself  the  giuirantec  given  by  Russia  in  her 
treaty  of  1 800  with  the  Turks.  Considering  the  temper  and  dis- 
position of  the  two  parties,  scenes  of  irritation,  if  not  of  bloodshed, 
woidd  perpetually  have  occurred ;  and,  instead  of  being  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Porte,  as  it  is  our  interest  to  be,  we  should  have 
been  transformed  at  once  into  its  natural  and  dreaded  enemy.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  can  any  one,  who  reflects  on  the  fate  of 
Previsa,  doubt  for  a  moment  what  would  have  been  that  of  Parga? 
and  what  the  disgrace,  which,  by  such  a  catastrophe,  its  nominal 
protectors  would  have  incurred  ? 

In  either  case,  had  our  negociators  been  carried  away  by  the  ro- 
mantic feelings  of  some,  or  the  morbid  humanity  of  others.  Great 
Britain  would  have  been  placed,  in  respect  to  the  Mahommedan  go- 
vernment of  Turkey,  pretty  much  in  the  situation  in  which  we  for- 
merly stood  in  regard  to  the  Mahommedan  powers  in  India;  and 
one  in  which  we  could  scarcely  hope,  with  all  imaginable  caution 
and  moderation,  not  to  put  to  hazard  die  preservation  of  peace  on 
the  continent  of  Europe, — a  peace  which  it  is  certainly  neither  our 
interest  nor  our  policy  to  disturb. 

And  for  whom  were  these  sacrifices  to  be  made  ? — for  the  Par- 
ganotes,  it  will  be  answered, — ^  for  the  independent  and  virtuous 
Parganotes,  whose  men  are  all  brave,  and  whose  women  are  all 
chaste  and  un  watched.'  The  inhabitants  of  Parga,  like  those  of  the 
other  Venetian  colonies,  were  a  mixture  of  Greeks,  Albanians,  and 
Italians,  and,  like  them  too,  once  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
all  the  rude  virtues  and  all  the  gross  vices  of  these  several  people. 
The  love  of  independence,  courage,  and  hospitality,  might  then  be 
reckoned  among  the  best  qualities  of  a  horde  of  depredators,  sub- 
ject to  no  regular  government :  a  restless  and  intriguing  disposition, 
a  proneness  to  quarrel  and  revenge,  a  spirit  of  lawless  enterprise 
and  plunder  were  among  their  bad  ones ;  and  these  the  Parganotes 
possessed  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Epirotes,  whose  character 
seems  to  have  been  justly  estimated  by  Pyrrhus  of  old,  when  he 
bequeathed  them  to  that  son  of  his  who  '  wore  the  sharpest  sword.' 
It  is  true,  the  system  of  plunder  and  robbery,  so  common  among 
most  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  which  by  some  has  been  softened 
down  under  the  name  of  petty  warfare,  was  not  considered  in  any 
part  of  Greece  in  that  criminal  light  in  which  it  is  viewed  in  the 
more  established  governments  of  Europe ;  but  the  Epirotes  were 
proverbially  ferocious.  Though  we  are  not  altogether  prepared  to 
assert  with  Mr.  Hobbouse,  that  *  the  character  of  the  Parganotes  is 
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amongst  the  tt^orsf  of  the  Albanians/ V^e  see  no  reason  to  conclucle 
that  it  was  at  all  better^  at  least  while  the  country  behind  it  remained 
unsettled :  for  some  years  past,  indeed,  the  tranquil  state  of  this 
neighbouring  territory  has  necessarily  kept  them  at  home. 

The  cliaracter  of  a  people  is  long  preserved  in  their  national 
songs.  All  that  were  sung  by  those  Altfanians  of  the  coast,  who 
accompanied  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Hobhouse,  ^  were  relations  of 
some  robbing  exploits;'  and  *  one  of  them/  says  Mr.  Hobhouse^ 
began  thus : — "  When  we  set  out  from  Parga^  there  were  sixty 
of  us/'  and  the  burden  was — 

*  KXf^f  K  srolf  Uet^a, 
KXifDiK  wolf  Ila^»,' 
*  Robbers  all  at  Parga, 
Robbers  all  at  Parga.* 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  these  people  being  Christians;  as 
if  all  the  Albanian  robbers  were  not  Christians,  and  had  not  their 
papas,  as  well  as  the  Parganotes  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks ; — these 
are  said  to  be  not  more  strict  in  their  conduct  than  enlightened  in 
their  understandings.  ^  In  most  of  the  crimes  committed/  says  an 
intelligent  traveller,  *  during  my  stay  at  Athens,  a  papas  was  dis- 
covered as  an  accessary ;  and  a  gang  of  robbers,  or  a  boat  of  pirates, 
is  seldom  without  its  chaplain.'*  The  papas  of  the  Parganotes  are 
of  the  very  lowest  kind.  With  respect  to  the  Christianity  of  either 
priests  t)r  people,  it  consists  merely  of  a  few  external  ceremonies 
more  senseless  than  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  obser- 
vance of  superstitions  more  childish  and  absurd. 

The  boasted  independence  and  magnanimity  of  the  Parganotes 
may  be  estimated  from  the  single  circumstance  of  Parga  being 
held  as  a  Venetian  colony  and  garrisoned  with  Venetian  troops  for 
several  centuries.  It  never  defended  nor  even  attempted  to  defend 
itself,  after  the  fall  of  that  power;  but  was  always  ready  to  suppli- 
cate support  from  every  nation  in  succession  whom  it  thought  the 
strongest,  and  to  place  its  feeble  fortress  in  their  hands.  To  the 
Venetians  it  merely  served  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  their  continental 
possessions,  now  swallowed  up  in  the  territory  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte  ;  in  other  respects,  so  conscious  were  they  of  its  imbecility, 
and  so  satisfied  of  its  total  want  of  importance,  either  in  a  military  or 
commercial  point  of  view,  that  they  endeavoured  from  time  to  time 
to  keep  down  the  population,  by  withdrawing  its  inhabitants  from 
the  place,  and  encouraging  them  to  settle  in  Corfu. 

With  regard  to  the  superior  virtues  of  the  Parganotes,  none  of 
our  officers,  who,  from  long  residence,  ought  to  know  them  best, 
discovered  any  of  them  except  Lieut.  Colonel  de  Bosset.    Insulated 

*'  Douglas's  Es$<uf  oti  tJit  Ancient  and  Modem  Gftehs, 
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indeedi  as  thej  were,  tliey  could  not  be  expected  to  dUpby  eidier 
virtues  or  vices  to  any  remarkable  e!(tent;  in  whatever  decree  of 
either  they  might  once  have  excelled,  their  scope  during  the  existing 
generation  has  been  extremely  limited.  The  priests  seemed  to  pos- 
sess not  only  the  same  degree  of  influence  over  them  that  the  Romish 
priests  exercise  over  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  but  they  were  gene- 
rally (as  we  have  seen)  at  the  bottom  of  every  intrigue.  About 
thirty  families  of  the  primates  had  acquired  nearly  all  the  prt^ 
perty  of  the  place,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  distresses  of  the  rest, 
and  lending  them  money  at  an  exorbitant  interest  The  greatest  pro- 
portion of  the  people  were  wretchedly  poor,  and  obtained  their  sub- 
sistence by  labouring  in  the  vineyards  and  olive  groves,  in  boat- 
building, and  in  fishing,  at  which  they  were  notoriously  inexpert 
The  most  respectable  part  of  the  population  of  the  town  were  petty 
shopkeepers ;  but  the  very  best  of  these  did  not  scruple  to  cheat  a 
soldier  out  of  a  penny  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred.  Money 
is  the  soul  of  a  Parganote ;  and  matters  of  the  most  trifling  aoaount 
are  the  objects  of  vexatious  and  clamorous  disputes: — ^their  pM^ 
•courts  were  thronged  with  perpetual  litigants ;  tind  to  obtain  a  dollar 
a  Parganote  pleader  would  harangue  through  half  the  day. 

For  acuteness,  low  cunning  and  intrigue,  they  are  quite '  as  no- 
torious as  the  Turks  of  Negropont,  the  Jews  of  Salonica,  and  the 
Greeks  of  Athens;' — in  a  word,  like  the  Graeculus  esuriens  of  the 
satirist,  they  are 

*  A  flattering,  cringing,  treacherous,  artful  race, 
Of  torrent  tongue  and  never- blushing  face; 
A  Protean  tribe,  one  knows  not  what  to  call, 
Which  shifts  to  every  form,  and  shities  in  all/ 

But  this  and  more,  say  the  advocates  of  the  Parganotcs,  is  re- 
deemed by  the  *  bravery  of  the  men  and  the  chastity  of  the  women/ 
All  robbers  must  be  brave ;  but  since  there  has  been  little  to  do  oil 
the  road,  and  less  in  the  way  of  piracy  on  the  water,  the  odIj  in- 
stances which  we  have  been  able  to  discover  of  the  bravery  of  the 
Parganotes  are  the  two  exploits  already  noticed.  We  are  not  dis- 
posed to  bear  hard  on  the  frailties  of  the  fair  sex,  and  are  willing  to 
admit  that  the  women  of  Parga  may  be  chaste,  when  they  have  few 
opportunities,  though  ^  unwatched,'  of  being  otherwise :  we  think 
too  that  the  awkward  custonii,  mentioned  by  Colonel  de  Bosset,  of 
their  being  lent  out  on  trial  before  marriage,  is  an  impeachiiieiit 
rather  of  their  parents'  delicacy  than  of  their  own.  Hiad'M.  3b 
Bosset,  however,  been  disposed  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  he  might 
have  related,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  any  young  Parganote 
girl  was  to  be  purchased  ybr  time;  and  he  might  also  have  iiH 
formed  his  readers,  that  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  first  families  in 
Parga,  9o  beautiful  as  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Queen  of 
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Pargn',  was  literally  transferred  by  her  own  fallier  to  bd  officer^ 
wlio,  after  a  certain  ticriod,  returned  her  to  hia  care  with  the  sum 
of.'jOO  dollars  for  the  usiifrucE. 

The  women  of  Purga  are  '  haiulsouie,'  and,  as  fur  as  tlie  hust  I 
goes,  finely  shaped;  but  the  whole  figure  is  short,  clumsy  and  ilk' f 
put  logedmr ;  the  men  are  well  made,  active,  but  not '  induatriouB/J 
Bolh  sexes  are  good-humoured  and  have  a  winning  address.  Wbt 
uur  (roups  first  entered  ibe  town,  men,  women,  and  ciiildren  turatj^i  J 
out  to  greet  them.;  but  the  story  of  the  inhnhitanls  receiving  ibeol  1 
'  under  arms'  is  untrue. 

We  have  not  made  these  observntions  for  the  sake  of  detractiwlt 
but  in  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  for  the  deleclion  of  imposture.    Ths  L 
vices  of  the  Pargauo  tea  are  no  more  necessary  to  be  hefd  forth  thui'l 
tlieir  virtues,  in  vindication  of  the  measures  which  linve  been  pu^  F 
sued  with  regard  to  them;  but  they  require  to  be  mentioned  i 
order  to  expose  that  system  of  deception  which  has  been  practised 
with  such  successful  assiduity,  not  only  in  England,  but  over  tha  J 
whole  continent  of  Europe,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  honour  and  cbi^  I 
racter  of  the  British  nation;  and  which  M.Duval  has  the  audaoi^  d 
to  quote  and  enforce  as  '  a  proof,   which  must  be  added  to  lA  1 
many  others,  of  its  Machiavelism,  avarice,  and  perfidy.'     Had  the,  | 
Enghsh  officers  adopted  the  same  atrocious  means  of  getting  rid  of  1 
tile  Parganotes,  which  an  infamous  French  colonel  did  with  regard 
to  the  unfortunate  Albanians,  who  had  tied  for  protection  to  the 
island  of  Cerigo,  then  vmder  his  command,  hi/  poisoning  the  wells,* 
M.  Dnval  might  have  transferred  a  share  of  French  '  perfidy'  to 
Englishmen : — ^but  lite  libel  to  which  this  '  Member  of  the  Royal 
Institute'  has  lent  his  name  is  every  w3y  worthy  of  its  patron. 

But  the  person  to  iihom  the  Pai^anotes  were  to  be  delivered 
affords  to  their  advocates  so  grand  a  display  of  eloquence  on  crosses 
and  crescents,  Christianity  and  Mahommedanism,  that  one  would 
think  nothing  short  of  another  crusade  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
undertaken  against  the  infidel  Albanians  for  the  restoration  of '  Chris- 
tian Parga.'  Ali  Pasha,  under  whose  immediate  government  Parga 
is  situated,  whom  ihe  Parganotes  have  frequently  insulted  and  irri- 
tated, and  of  whom,  therefore,  they  stand  naturally  in  awe,  has 
been  described  as  a  ntouster  of  cruelty.  We  have  no  desire  or 
intention  to  come  forward  as  his  champions;  but  be  the  means 
what  they  may,  which  he  has  employed  to  acquire  the  ascendancy 
that  he  now  enjoys,  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in  bringing  into 

"'  1  "aiunderllieDtteultj.'jayt  thinrretch,  whoie  iianie  wai  PncTii,'  ofpmenivg 
their  mill,  wliicli  deilro^ed  iiumbcn  of  tliem ;  this  ulurniing  imi}  iiiieipccted  event 
obligrd  the  reniHmder  toflv'— lind  for  whiildid  he  retort  to  th>>  horrifaledeEd  ?  became 
■  tlieit  kbode  in  thi>  iiland  i>  likely  to  produce  some  diKutiioiii  with  our  iieiglibanrs  of 
European  Turkey. '—-Quart.  Rfij.  Ho,  \'t, 
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complete  order  a  veiy  important  tract  of  country,  which  was  little 
more  than  one  vast  den  of  robbers;  and,  as  Gibbon  remarkSi 
'  though  within  sight  of  Italy,  less  known  than  the  interior  of  Ame- 
rica:'— a  country  which,  before  the  pashalic  of  All,  no  traveller 
could  pass  through  with  the  slightest  probability  of  escaping  from 
robber}'  or  murder,  or  both ;  but  in  which  there  is  now  more  fa- 
cility, and  a  greater  safety  in  travelling,  with  better  accommodation, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Mahommedan  empire.  We  are  told 
by  a  traveller,  who  is  not  sparing  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Pasha's 
numerous  crimes,  that,  by  his  vigorous  measures,  he  has  rendered 
those  parts  of  the  country  perfectly  accessible  that  were  before 
overrun  by  robbers,  and  bettered  the  condition  of  his  subjects; 
that  *  he  has  built  bridges  over  the  rivers,  raised  causeways  across 
the  marshes,  laid  out  frequent  roads,  adorned  the  country  and 
the  towns  with  new  buildings,  and  by  many  wholesome  regulations 
has  acted  the  part  of  a  good  and  great  prince.^  To  the  same 
effect  we  have  the  testimony  of  Doctor  Holland,  who  resided  at 
his  court  for  some  time,  and  attended  him  in  a  medical  capacity; 
from  him  we  learn  that  loannina  is  the  residence  of  the  most  va- 
luable part  of  the  population  of  Greece,  the  wealthiest  of  their 
merchants,  the  most  respectable  of  their  tradesmen:  there  (he 
says)  are  to  be  found  the  best  society,  the  men  of  learning  and 
science — in  short,  it  appears  that  the  capital  of  Ali  Pasha  is  as 
much  superior  to  modem  Athens,  as  London  is  to  Dublin  or  Edin- 
burgh. Whether  the  Greeks  bear  any  affection  to  their  Turkish 
ruler  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  determine;  but  they  are 
always  glad  to  betake  themselves  to  his  dominions,  as  being  more 
certain  of  protection  there  than  elsewhere ;  and  why  the  Parganotes 
do  not  choose  to  trust  to  that  protection  is  best  known  to  them- 
selves. 

But  however  indefensible  the  conduct  of  this  chief  may  have 
been  on  many  occasions,  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  either  advan^ 
tageous  to  our  interests,  or  (what  is  more  important)  to  those  of  the 
people  whom  he  rules  by  delegation,  that  we,  in  England,  should  in^ 
vidiously  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  exhibit 
his  character  in  the  most  odious  colours,  while  most  of  his  accusers 
have  been  supplied  with  all  their  knowledge,  and  gained  all  their  in- 
formation, from  the  extended  civilization  which  he  has  effected,  and 
from  the  personal  civility  which  they  have  received  at  his  hands.  To 
this  reprehensible  conduct  Lord  Byron  is  no  party.  '  I  have,' says 
his  lordship,  '  no  complaint  to  make,  but  am  indebted  for  many 
civilities,  (I  might  almost  say  for  friendship,)  and  much  hospitalitji 
to  Ali  Pasha.' 


•  Hobhouse — Jmimey  through  Albtuiia, 
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t  was  not,  however,  with  Ali  Pasha  ihot  ihc  negociationa  re- 
specting Parga  were  conducted,  nor  to  Ah  Pasha  ihalit  was  lo  be 
surrendered.  The  whole  arrangement  was  made,  as  we  have  already 
staled,  by  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  The  compensation 
wna  to  be  paid  by,  and  the  place  delivered  up  to,  the  Ottoman 
Porte; — nor  was  Ali  Pasha  even  consulted  until  regularly  deputed 
by  the  Sullan  to  lake  possession  of  the  place  and  to  pay  the  stipu- 
lated indemnity. 

But  the  mode  in  wliich  this  arrangement  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution in  made  another  ground  of  complaint:  we  shall  shew,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  marked  throughout  by  a  spirit  of  justice  and  fair 
dealing  towards  both  parlies,  and  of  humane  consideration  towards 
the  unfortunate  Parganotes,  (for  so  they  may  be  deemed,  though 
the  alternative  so  much  deplored  was  of  their  own  choice,)  such  aa 
became  the  character  of  a  powerful  and  generous  nation. 

As  soon  as  the  negociations  for  giving  up  Pai^a  were  con- 
cluded at  Constantinople,  the  Sultan  appointed  Hadji  Khan  Hamed 
Bey  his  commissioner  to  take  possession  of  the  place,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  deliver  his  accession  to  the  treaty,  relative  to 
the  Ionian  Islands.  To  meet  this  commissioner,  and  to  arrange 
matters  respecting  the  valuation  of  the  property,  General  Mailland 
nominated  Mr.  Cartwright,  (then  British  consul  at  Patras  and 
now  consul-general  at  Constantinople,)  as  a  person  who,  from 
his  habits  of  business  and  his  official  situation,  appeared  to  be  the 
best  qualified  fur  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  steering  between 
two  conflicting  and  dissatisfied  parties.  Mr.  Cartwright  proceeded 
to  loannina,  whence  Hamed  Bey  had  written  to  announce  his 
arrival.  To  give  confidence  to  the  Parganotes,  on  the  approacli 
of  the  commissioners,  the  Comm-.inder  in  Chief  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  thought  fit  to  reinforce  the  garrison  lo  three  hundred  men, 
and  to  appoint  at  the  same  time  Lieutenant- Colonel  de-Bosset 
commandant  of  the  place; — a  nuisl  unforlunate  appointment!  as  it 
proved  the  immediate  source  of  all  the  clamour  which  has  been 
excited  against  Great  Britain.  The  weakness  of  this  officer's 
intellects,  which  is  abundantly  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  his  silly 
book,  is  a  poor  excuse  for  the  mischief  it  occasioned  ;  and  a  slill 
poorer  one  for  the  libel  w  hich  a  sense  of  decency  should  have  pre- 
vented him  from  publishing  on  the  British  government  and  his  bro- 
ther-officers. That  he  should  give  vent  to  his  spleen  against  Sir 
Thomas  Mailland  does  not  surprise  us,  as  the  general  soon  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  remove  him  from  his  command.  But  leaving 
this;  we  must  observe  that  Colonel  de  Bosset's  statement  wilb  re- 
gard to  Parga,  and  especially  the  share  wliich  he  assigns  (whether 
through  malice,  or  ignorance,  we  care  not)  to  Ali  Pasha,  is  utterly 
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destitute  "of  foundation;  and  at  variance  with  all  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

Without  entering  into  a  detailed  refutation  of  this  blunderiiq^ 
foreigner's  representation,  and  his  total  misconception  of  the  relatioft 
in  winch  Parga  stood  with  regard  to  Great  Rritaiuy  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  observe  on  his  conduct  that,  from  the  moment  he  entered 
l^arga,  he  seems  to  have  kept  the  inhabitants  in  a  constant  state  of 
fertnent  by  encouraging  the  idea  of  their   being   unconditionally 
given  up  to  Ali  Pasha;  and  while  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  through 
Commissioner  Cartwright,  had  definitively  arranged  with  Hamed 
Bey,  the  Commissioner  of  tlie  Porte  at  loaimina,  that  the  place 
should  not  be  ceded  on  any  consideration,  until  the  full  indemnity 
for  every  one's  property  IkkI   actually  been  received,  Colonel  de 
Bosset  appears  to  have  countenanced  the  most  idle  and  absurd 
reports, — one  day  taking  depositions   of  certain  Parganotes   that 
All  Pasha  was  on  the  frontier ;  another,  that  he  was  assembling  an 
army;  another,  collecting  gunpowder,  &c. ;  while  he  was  quietly  re- 
siding at  loannina :  so  haunted  indeed  was  this  oflicer  with  the  idea 
of  the  Pasha's  atrocities,  that  he  took  it  at  last  into  his  head  that  he 
had  formed  a  plan  to  poison  the  bread  and  water  destined  for  the 
use  of  the  garrison !    While  these  unfounded  alarms  were  perpetually 
renewed  by  his  credulity  among  the  poor  people  of  Parga,  it  could 
surprise  no  one  but  Lieut.  Colonel  de  Bosset  that  they  ceased 
from  following  their  usual  occupations.     In  fact,  he  appears  to  have 
shared  the  alarm  which  he  had  created,  so  far  that,  when  the  two 
commissioners  arrived  on  the  frontier  of  Parga,  though  he  had  u|h 
wards  of  300  English  soldiers  under  his  command,  besides  '  the 
brave  Parganotes,  who,'  according  to  his  own  statement,  *  were  able 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  whole  power  of  Ali  Pasha/  he 
was  actually  so  terrified  at  the  idea  of  IJamed  Bey  and  his  forty 
unarmed  foiiowers,  that  he  first  refused  to  admit  them,  and  after- 
wards endeavoured  to  throw  every  impediment  in  the  way  of  their 
proceeding  to  the  business  on  which  they  were  specially  sent-     His 
officious  and  unauthorized  interference,  hampering  them  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  duties^  produced  on  the  minds  of  both  the  com- 
missioners so  strong  a  feeling  of  disgust,  that  General  Maitland 
was  compelled,  as  we  have  seen,  to  supersede  him  in  the  command 
of  the  place.     Hamed  Bey,  indeed,  distinctly  stated  that,  on  calling 
the.  inhabitants  before  him,  he  found  the  determination  of  the  whole 
of  them  to  remove  had  been  brought  about  by  the  efforts  and' 
intrigues  of  this  officer.    The^cession  was  thus  delayed  for  a  whole 
year,  as  Hamed  Bey,  not  prepared  for  such  an  event,  had  to  send 
for  fresh  instructions  to  Constantinople. 

Displeased  as  we  understand  the  Sultan  was  with  this  unnecessary 
waste  of  time,  he  was  at  length  persuaded  to  let  the  whole  property 
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of  PaFga  be  valued,  atid  to  consent  to  pay  the  cofnpensation  :-^but 
here  again  a  source  of  mischief  was  discovered  arising  out  of  the 
in)becility  and  indiscretion  of  Lieut^  Colonel  de  Bosset.  Mn 
Cartwright,  while  at  loannina,  had  written  to  this  officer  (of  whom 
he  knew  nothing  but  his  rank)  to  give  him  privately  some  idea 
of  what  might  be  the  whole  value  of  the  fixed  property  of  Parga  ; 
and  how  did  the  colonel  set  about  this  confidential  and  delicate 
commission  ? — Just  as  might  be  expected  :  he  employed  the  Parga- 
notcs  theniselve^  to  draw  up  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  theif 
own  property !  which,  as  might  have  been  foretold,  was  nearly 
thrice  as  much  as  it  was  worth.  Can  it  then  occasion  any  surprize 
that,  on  finding  the  real  valuation  fall  so  far  short  of  that  which 
they  themselves  had  given  in,  the  Parganotes  should  feel  or  affect 
considerable  dissatisfaction,  and  raise  an  outcry  against  the  proceed*' 
ings  of  the  commissioners  ? 

The  persons  appointed  by  the  General  to  make  the  valuation  ott 
the  part  of  the  Parganotes  were  four  gentlemen  of  respectability  on 
the  island  of  Corfu.  With  singular  care,  and  after  long  and  con- 
tinued labour,  they  took  an  accurate  schedule  of  the  property  of 
every  individual  within  the  territory,  on  which  they  put  the  same 
value  that  a  similar  property  would  be  worth  on  that  island.  They 
found  the  number  of  houses  and  cottages  to  amount  to  852,  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  men,  women  and  children,  to  2700,  of  which 
•200  were  Albanians  ;*  the  number  of  olive-trees  was  80,447  ;  of 
wild  olives,  9,486 ;  of  orange  and  citron-trees,  2S,082 ;  of  other 
fruit  trees,  13,012;  and  of  Valonia  oaks,  5\S'^  besides  vineyards 
and  cultivable  grounds,  all  of  which  were  measured.  The  value 
of  this  property,  which  the  Parganotes  had  stated  at  500,000/.^ 
was  estimated  by  the  Corfu  commissioners  at  280,000/.;  hxxlhy 
those  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  at  56,7561.  only. 

Here  then  the  two  parties  were  again  at  issue,  though  not  so 
much  as  might  appear  at  first  sight;  the  Corfu  commissioners  having 
fixed  the  value  as  if  the  property  had  been  at  Corfu,  and  without 
any  deduction  for  prompt  cash  payment;  the  first  of  which,  it  seems, 
admits  of  an  abatement  of  one-third  part  by  the  rule  in  force  even 
under  the  Venetian  government,  and  the  latter,  of  one- fourth. 
These  deductions  therefore  would  reduce  their  valuation  to  about 
140,000/, 

Still,  however,  the  difference  was  so  great  between  the  two  va- 
luations as  10  leave  little  hopes  of  coming  to  any  speedy  adjust^ 
ment;  but  the  perseverance  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  for  the  Parganotes  150,000/,  (666,000  dollars,) 
■  ■  ■  I    .    I  '  I  .1.1 

*  '  Parga  contained  a  population  of  about ^ve  thousand  souls  /' — Edinburgh  IUview0 
This  is  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest. 
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nearly  three  times  the  sum  estimated  by  llic  officers  of  the  Porte. 
But  here  again  a  difliculty  occurred,  llanicd  Hey  had  provided 
the  payment  in  Turkish  piastres,  a  miserably  debased  coin-  Had 
these  been  accepted,  so  vast  a  sum  carried  into  the  Ionian  Islands 
would  at  once  have  so  depreciated  the  value,  as  to  cause  a  very 
considerable  loss  to  the  Parj^anotes,  and  detriment  to  the  money  cir- 
culation of  the  Ionian  republic.  The  voluntary  liberality  of  Hamed 
Bey,  however,  smootheil  this  point  of  dit^culty,  and  at  the  expeuBe 
of  3S,000  dollars  he  procured  from  Constantinople  Spanish  and 
Imperial  dollars  to  the  whole  amount. 

The  moment  this  indemnily  was  received,  the  result  was  pub- 
licly proclaimed  in  specific  terms  ;  every  inhabitant  was  explicitly 
informed  of  the  sum  he  was  to  receive,  of  the  amount  of  the  valuation 
originally  made  of  his  respective  property,  and  the  dimiuution  in 
consequence  of  the  subsequent  arrangements :  and  every  one  was  " 
again  distinctly  told  that  it  was  entirely  at  his  own  option  either  to 
remove  or  stay.  To  prevent  any  mistake,  each  received  a  ticket, 
stating  the  amount  of  his  individual  share;  and  the  result  of  the 
whole  proceeding  was,  that,  instead  of  making  any  objections  to 
the  fairness  of  the  valuation,  tiie  Parganotes  all  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  what  had  been  done  for  them,  in  the  strongest  and 
most  unequivocal  manner ;  as  that  excellent  officer,  Lieut.  Colonel 
Gubbins,  their  civil  governor,  who  had  no  small  share  of  trouble 
on  the  occasion,  will,  we  are  quite  sure,  be  ready  to  testify. 

We  should  have  added  that,  on  the  delivery  of  the  tickets,  each 
individual  was  again  informed,  that  he  was  still  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  remain,  or  to  accept  what  had  been  considered  as  a  fair  equiva- 
lent for  the  property  which  he  was  about  to  leave.*  They  had  all, 
however,  made  up  their  minds  to  quit  the  place,  except  one  family; 
and  they  quitted  it  accordingly  :  one  of  the  primates  returned  the 
following  day,  and  was  kindly  received  by  Hamed  Bey,  and  also  by 
Ali  Pasha,  who  visited  the  place  three  days  after  its  evacuation. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Parganotes  at  Corfu,  it  was  settled  with  the 
Ionian  government,  that  they  should  be  at  once,  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  acknowledged  as  naturalized  subjects,  and  indulged  in 
their  anxious  wish  ^  to  follow  the  fate  of  the  Ionian  Islands ;'  giving 
them,  at  the  same  time,  permission  to  settle  in  any  of  the  Seven 
without  the  least  restriction  on  their  free  agency,  other  than  the 
obligation  imposed  on  each  individual,  that,  having  once  made  his 

•  Hamed  Bey  made  known  by  public  proclamntion  the  sentiments  of  the  Porte  oa 
this  occasion.  •  I  engage/  says  he,  *  on  behalfof  tlie  Sublime  Porte,  that  all  those,  who 
from  attachment  to  their  beloved  country,  may  remain  behind,  shall  enjoy  liberty  of 
every  kind,  and  every  thing  which  regards  their  religion,  without  hindrance  or  inolesta- 
lion,  together  with  every  security,  and  in  the  most  profound  tranquillity  in  all  that  COQ- 
eeras  their  condition,  tiieir  honour,  and  the  respect  dve  to  each/ 
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choice,  he  should  declare  it  lo  tlie  local  goveriimeut  of  ihat  island 
on  which  lie  had  resolved  to  reside. 

Bvery  disposition  wus  manifested  on  the  pnrt  nf  the  general 
(now  l^rd  High  Commissioner)  to  make  the  situation  of  the 
Parganotes  comfortable.  He  oil'ered  them  lands;  to  build  them  a 
church,  a  maiket-place,  a  court-house,  and  such  other  public 
buildings  as  might  be  necessary ;  to  grant  the  lands  on  one  spot, 
if  thej  chose  it,  on  which  they  migiit  erect  a  Parga  nova;  and  he 
endeavoured,  by  many  other  kind  offices,  lo  convince  them  of  the 
deep  interest  which  H  is  Majesty's  government  had  invariably  felt  for, 
their  present  comfort,  and  their  ultimate  and  permanent  advantage!' 
The  large  sums  of  money,  which  many  of  the  families  had  receivedj- 
enabled  them  to  enter  on  a  more  extensive  scale  of  trade  than  tbc^ 
had  hitherto  been  able  to  e:iercise  while  cooped  up  in  Pargi 
some  li>ied  themselves  in  small  shops;  others  had  recourse  lo  tl 
carrying  trade  and  to  fishing,  and  few  or  no  complaints  were  heard 
Jimoiig  them. 

The  mischief  however,  that  had  been  hatching,  shortly  manifested 
itself.  All  account  of  the  speech  of  Sir  Charles  Monck,  in  which 
all  their  grievances  were  stated,  with  many  others  of  which  they  had 
never  dreamt,  reached  Corfu;  and  we  need  hardly  observe  that, 
however  satisfied  people  in  their  situation  might  be,  it  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  ihey  should  remain  so,  or  continue  to  think 
themselves  well  treated,  when  they  found  persons  of  distinction  in 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  roundly  asserting  the  contrary, 
and  not  only  deprecating  their  lot,  but  wantonly  abusing  the  go- 
vernment for  its  cruelty  and  injustice  towards  them.* 

Without  affecting  the  puling  cant  of  humanity,  {so  fashionable 
at  the  present  day,)  we  can  feel  what  it  is  for  a  whole  people  to 
abandon  a  spot  to  which  they  had  long  been  riveted  by  habit,  by 
affection,  by  the  recollection  of  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  which 
they  are  called  upon  for  ever  to  lake  leave— lo  fly  from  a  country 
endeared  by  those  early  ties,  and  numerous  associations  which  every 
hill  and  rock  and  rivulet  has  power  to  awaken — and  to  leave  behind 
those  roofs  which  have  been  the  scene  of  the  strongest  passions 
which  agitate  the  human  mind — these,  in  truth,  are  no  slight  evils; 
but  when  imperious  necessity  demands  the  sacrifice,  and  when 
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every  possible  assistance  is  given  to  alleviate  the  lesi,  and  to  ward 
off  the  greater  calamity,  generosity  as  well  as  justice  should  prevent 
them  from  calumniating  tlicir  benefactors.  Injustice  to  the  Par- 
ganotes,  however,  it  must  be  added  that  they  were  at  least  resigned 
to  their  fate,  uutil  they  learned  the  clamour  ihat  was  raised  in  their 
behalf. 

After  all  tliat  has  happenedy  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  a 
singular  people.  The  mist  through  which  we  luok  at  distant  objects 
has  often  a  wonderful  efl'ect  in  dL>lorting  I  heir  shape  and  enlarging 
their  dimeqsions ;  and  the  same  things  which  occur  at  home  with- 
out creating  an  unusual  sensation,  may  till  us  with  horror  if  the  At* 
lantic  or  the  Indian  ocean  chance  to  roll  between.  Recent  events 
might  furnish  more  than  one  striking  example  of  this  anomaly, 
had  we  leisure  to  pursue  the  subject;  but  we  are  straitened  for 
time,  and  our  decreasing  limits  warn  us  to  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 

At  any  rate  the  degree  of  compassion  which  has  been  excited 
for  the  Parganotes  is  extravagant.  If  we  compare  the  full  and 
prompt  indemnity  procured  fur  them,  with  the  slow  and  scanty 
pittance  granted  to  that  numerous  body  of  American  loyalists,  to 
whom  we  were  pledged  by  every  tie  that  ancient  connection  and 
recent  devotion  and  attachment  could  enforce,  we  shall  find  that 
tlie  balance,  we  will  not  say  of  justice,  but  of  liberality,  will  pre- 
ponderate considerably  in  favour  of  the  former.  Of  the  Ameri- 
cans, many  of  those,  we  fear,  whose  small  properties  were  swept 
away  by  the  issue  of  that  disastrous  contest,  received  no  compens^f 
tion  for  their  losses,  while  the  very  meanest  of  the  Parganotes  le* 
ceived  the  full  value  of  all  that  he  possessed. 

What  indemnification  was  granted,  we  would  ask,  or  what  sti- 
pulations were  made  in  favour  of  the  great  proprietors  of  any  of 
the  French  West  India  islands  ceded  at  the  treaty  of  Amiens? 
In  what  way  did  we  interfere  to  secure  either  the  persons  or  pro* 
perties  of  the  numerous  French  landholders  who  adhered  to  meir 
sovereign  or  his  cause,  from  the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte  ?  But  leav- 
ing this, — we  would  gladly  learn  in  what  Treaty,  for  a  cession  of 
territory,  made  by  any  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  was  any  other 
favourable  condition  ever  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  territory, 
pxcept  that  of  settling  a  term,  within  which  those  who  either  be*- 
longed  to  it  or  were  attached  to  the  power  who  ceded  it,  should  have 
a  right  to  dispose  of  tlieir  property  in  the  best  manner  they  were 
able. 

Parga  alone  offers  an  honourable  exemption  from  this  rule ;  and 
the  paying  to  the  inhabitants  the  absolute  value  of  the  propertj 
which  they  voluntarily  relinquished,  within  the  short  space  of  four 
months,  in  which  all  their  litigations,  conflicting  titles,  and  nume- 
rous claims  of  great  variety  and  complexity  were  adjusted,  does  no 
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less  credit  to  the  active  and  impartial  interference  of  the  British 
government,  than  to  its  disinterested  consideration  for  those  who 
confided  in  its  justice  and  power. 

Here  then  we  pause — happy  in  being  enabled,  at  the  close,  for 
the  gratification  of  those  ex-offioial  agents  who  profess  to  have  the 
interests  of  the  Parganotes  so  deeply  at  heart,  to  lay  before  them 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  a  letter  which  we  have  just  received 
from  Corfu : — 

*  We  perceive,  by  Sir  Charles  Monck^s  speech,  that  there  are  4,000 
Parganotes  (high-minded  Parganotes,  but,  in  truth,  very  great  rogues),  ac- 
tually starving  in  some  of  those  islands :  there  never  were  more  than  27QO 
of  these  people,  and  they  are  almost  all  here,  very  fat,  well  fed,  and 
Jich.  They  own  that  their  property  has  been  disposed  of  most  advan- 
tageously ;  and  their  ready  money,  in  a  country  where  it  is  very  scarce, 
enables  them  to  sinit  and  domineer,  and  to  take  a  very  considerable 
share  of  the  little  trade,  which  the  Corfiotes  enjoyed,  out  of  their  hands ; 
the  latter,  of  course,  are  discontented,  but  the  Parganotes  laugh  at 
every  body,  and  absolutely  chuckle  at  the  labours  of  their  zealous  advo- 
cates in  England/ 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject,  however,  without  exhibiting  one 
brief  specimen  of  that  extraordinary  system  of  delusion  with  which 
the  public  feelings  have  been  abused  on  this  occasion.  We  quote 
the  moving  spectacle  entire  from  the  Edinburgh  Review. — *  Mark 
now,  how  1  will  raise  the  waters!' — Launcelot. 

'  As  soon  as  this  notice  was  given,  every  family  marched  solemnly 
out  of  its  dwelling,  without  tears  or  lamentations;  and  the  men,  pre- 
ceded by  their  priests,  and  followed  by  their  sons,  proceeded  to  the 
Sepulchres  of  their  fathers,  and  silently  unearthed  and  collected  their 
remains, — which  they  placed  upon  a  huge  pile  of  wood  which  they  had 
previously  erected  before  one  of  their  churches.  They  then  took  their 
arms  in  their  hands,  and,  setting  fire  to  the  pile,  stood  motionless  and 
silent  around  it,  till  the  whole  was  consumed.  During  this  melancholy 
ceremony,  some  of  Ali's  troops,  impatient  for  possession,  approached 
the  gates  of  the  town ;  upon  which  a  deputation  of  the  citizens  was 
sent  to  inform  our  governor,  that  if  a  single  infidel  was  admitted  before 
the  remains  of  their  ancestors  were  secured  from  profanation,  and  they 
themselves,  with  their  families,  fairly  embarked,  they  would  all  in- 
stantly put  to  death  their  wives  and  children, — and  die  with  their  arms 
in  their  hands, — and  not  without  a  bloody  revenge  on  those  who  had 
bought  and  sold  their  country.  Such  a  remonstrance,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, was  felt  and  respected,  as  it  ought  by  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. General  Adam  succeeded  in  stopping  the  march  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans. The  pile  burnt  out — and  the  people  embarked  in  silence; — 
and  Free  and  Christian  Parga  is  now  a  stronghold  of  ruffians,  rene- 
gadoes,  and  slaves!'— No.  LXIV.  p.  293. 

Such  is  the  affecting  and  heart-rending  scene,  which  is  repre- 
sented to  have  closed  what  the  writer  is  pleased  to  call  *  the  tragedy 
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of  Parga  !* — with  wliat  deep  pathos  it  is  expressed !  how  appropri- 
ate tlie  machinery!  how  admirable  the  grouping! — and  if  one  cir- 
cumstance had  not  been  wanting,  the  drama  would  have  been 
quite  perfect: — To  M.  Duval,  to  the  ex-ofllicial  agents  of  che  Par- 
ganotes,  and  to  those  who  have  been  concerned  in  getting  up  this 
afflicting  catastrophe,  the  circumstance  we  allude  to  may  not  be 
considered  of  much  importance — itis  simply  this:  that  therb  is 

NOT  ONE  WORD  OF  TRUTH  IN  IT  FROM  BEGINNING  TO  END, 
AND    THAT    THE    WHOLE    IS     A    FABRICATION.      YcS,    geiltle 

reader!  The  families  marching  out — the  priests  preceding — the  sons 
following — the  procession  to  the  sepulchres — the  disinterment  of 
the  bones — the  huge  pyre  of  wood — the  tiring  of  it  in  solemn  silence 
— the  troops  of  Ah,  and  the  deputation  of  the  citizens — the  threat  of 
putting  to  death  their  wives  and  children,  and  dying  with  arms  in 
their  hands — the  success  of  General  Adam  in  stopping  the  march  of 
the  Mussulmans — the  burning  out  of  the  pile — and  the  silent  em- 
"barkation — all,  all  this  machinery  and  every  pa&t  of 
IT,  we  most  positively  and  unequivocally  assert, — and  pledge  our- 
selves for  the  truth  of  the  assertion, — to  be  an  absolute  and  positive 
falsehood :  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  appeal,  for  the  truth  of  our 
statement,  to  Major  General  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  and  to  LJeut^ 
Colonel  Gubbins,  who  delivered  up  the  place ;  the  latter  of  whomi 
had  been  eight  months  commandant  of  the  garrison  and  civil  gover^ 
nor  of  the  town,  and  remained  in  Parga  three  days  after  its  occu-i 
pation  by  the  Turkish  troops. 

Nothing  but  a  determined  and  premeditated  spirit  of  malevo- 
lence could  have  fabricated  a  story  so  utterly  destitute  of  tnithl 
Whether  it  was  wholly  imagined,  or  built  on  some  trifling  cir- 
cumstance, is  not  material  to  inquire;  but,  in  either  case,  it  fur 
iiishes  a  criterion  by  which  we  may  estimate  the  value  of  all  the 
other  calumnies  which  have  gone  forth  on  this  subject.  In  the 
statement  now  submitted  to  our  readers,  we  are  not  aware  that  we 
have  omitted  any  part  of  the  case,  suppressed  any  fact,  or  misrepre- 
sented any  circumstance  respecting  the  restoration  of  a  place,  which 
has  been  so  unworthily  raised  into  importance,  and  so  mis* 
chievously  thrust  forward  into  public  notice. 


Art.  VI. — ^*E\A)jvix^  BijSXiodrjxi;.  With  Observations  relating 
to  the  modern  Greek  Language,  By  M.  Coray.  8  vols.  8vo. 
1819.     Paris. 

TN  comparing  the  languages  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Greece,  we 
-*■  observe  that  a  very  large  class  of  words  belonging  to  the  former, 
is  to  be  found  also  in  the  Romaic  tongue ;  and  in  pursuing  our  in- 
V^stigation^j  we  discover  that  various  terras  and  phrases  which  have 
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■''been  generally  considered  as  of  recent  introduction,  occur  in  wri- 
ters who  preceded  the  Christian  era,  or  lived  in  tbe  centuries  im- 
mediately following  it.  The  Byzantines,  by  continued  study  of 
the  works  of  their  predecessors,  must,  without  question,  have  pre- 
served, to  a  lale  period,  the  knowledge  and  use  of  many  words  of 
the  ancient  language:  they  composed  in  it,  we  And,  with  facility 
and  purity;  they  collected  and  transcribed  manuscripts,  and  illits- 
trated  the  productions  of  the  best  authors  with  Scholia  and  Com- 
mentaries. The  dispute  relating  to  tbe  comparative  merits  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  in  which  Bessario,  Pletho,  Gennadius,  Theo- 
dore Gaza,  George  of  Trebizond,  and  other  Greeks  were  engaged, 
is  a  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  works  of  those  philosophers  in 
the  tifteenth  century.  Constantinople  continued,  until  its  capture 
by  the  Turks,  to  be  frequented  by  the  Latins,  who  were  distin- 
guished for  their  love  of  literature.  '  The  same  reputation,'  says 
^neas  Sylvius,  '  which  Athens  had  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome, 
does  Constantinople  appear  to  possess  in  our  time.' 

But  the  language,  in  the  course  of  succession,  had  sustained  va- 
rious alterations  in  its  syntax,  in  the  teiniination  of  nouns,  in  the 
loss  of  tenses  and  cases,  in  orthography,  and  accentuation.  Two 
questions,  therefore,  arise  which  offer  a  subject  of  curious  and  not 
uninteresting  inquiry:  First— to  what  circumstances  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Greek  tongue,  for  so  Icng  a  period,  are  to  be  attributed? 
Secondly,  what  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  corruption  of  the 
modern  idiom,  and  of  what  nature  were  the  changes  introduced, 
either  by  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  Greeks  themselves, 
or  by  their  intercourse  with  other  nations?  The  discussion  of  these 
points  will,  we  conceive,  throw  considerable  liglit  on  the  history 
and  formation  of  tlie  Romaic  tongue. 

The  Macedonians,  by  their  conquests,  carried  the  language  of 
Greece  to  the  most  remote  districts  of  the  East.  Many  cities  in 
Lesser  and  Upper  Asia  were  founded  by  them ;  among  which  we 
may  mention  Synnada  in  Vhrygia,  Stratonice  in  Carin,  and  Thyatira 
in  Mjsia.  They  built  also  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Sardes ;  and 
various  parts  of  Ai^nenia  and  Mesopotamia  were  peopled  by  them. 
The  terms  Syro-Macedones  and  Sjro-Hellenes  prove  the  establish- 
ment of  their  language  in  Syria ;  and  some  of  the  coins  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  in  this  country  bear  Phtenician 
and  Greek  characters.  The  influence  of  the  Gieeks,  their  com- 
mercial activity,  and  iheir  numbers,  contributed  lo  preserve  the  use 
of  the  language  throughout  the  East :  it  is  seen  on  tbe  coins  of 
Daretas  and  the  Abgari,  on  those  of  the  Parthian  inonarchs  ;  it  is 
iiulted  with  the  Samaritan  on  the  money  of  the  Asmonean  princes; 
and  it  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  of  Palinvra. 

Under  the  reign  of  some  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and  AJexan- 
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dria,  valuable  libraries  were  formed  in  those  cities ;  tbey  rifslled 
one  another,  says  Bentley,  in  the  magnificence  and  copiousness  of 
them ;  and  the  protection  afforded  to  literature  by  the  Ptolemies  is 
without  example  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  civil  wars 
which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  in  the  revoluUons  of 
Greece  and  Asia  during  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms,  Alex- 
andria was  frequented  by  men  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  Greece ; 
they  were  liberally  entertained  by  the  Ptolemies,  from  whom 
many  of  them  received  annual  pensions  ;  and  in  the  Museum  thej 
were  able  to  prosecute  their  studies  without  obstruction.  These 
princes  spared  no  expense  in  procuring  the  most  valuable  copies 
of  the  writers  of  Greece ;  and  the  varied  erudition  which  so  strongly 
characterizes  the  works  of  some  of  the  poets  of  the  times  was  in 
a  great  measure  derived  from  the  valuable  library  preserved  at 
Bruchion.  Tlie  sciences  of  physic,  mathematics,  astronomy,  were 
cultivated  with  great  ardour  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria ;  and 
to  the  same  school  belong  the  grammarians  and  glossographi.  The 
Ptolemies  themselves  were  authors;  the  son  of  Lagus  wrote  the  life 
of  Alexander;  Euergetes  II.  left  twenty-four  books  of  Commen- 
taries. The  language  of  Egypt  was  not  neglected;  but  the  Greek 
tongue  seems  to  have  been  predominant :  it  was  used  in  matters  of 
business  and  commerce,  and  it  is  found  in  the  public  monuments 
of  the  country,  sometimes  by  itself,  sometimes  associated  with 
that  of  Egypt.* 

.  The  study  of  the  Greek  language  formed  a  necessary  part  of 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Romans.  After  they  bad  re- 
ceived some  instruction  from  a  Greek  rhetorician,  they  were  sent 
to  complete  their  studies  at  Rhodes,  Mitylene,  Apollonia(ad  mare% 
and  at  Athens.  Every  well-educated  Roman  was  conversant  with 
the  Greek  language,  and  wrote  in  it  with  facility.  On  the  other 
hand,  Rome  was  crowded  with  physicians  and  artists,  who  came 
from  the  states  of  Magna  Graicia,  or  the  neighbouring  continent. 
Philosophers,  sophists,  grammarians,  received  the  protection  of 
jnany  of  the  Emperors,  who  had  themselves  been  instructed  hy 
Greeks.  Athenodorus  of  Tarsus  and  Apollodorus  of  PergaoMis 
were  two  of  the  preceptors  of  Augustus ;  Theodore  of  Gadara, 
who  wrote  on  the  Dialects,  was  the  tutor  of  Tiberius ;  Herodian, 
the  son  of  ApoUonius  Dyscolus,  was  patronized  by  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus, and  dedicated  to  him  his  Trpoa-ctitlcx,  xadoXixij. 

The  New  Testament,  as  Jortin  observes,  being  written  in  Greeks 
^  caused  Christians  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  that  most 
copious  and  beautiful  language.'  In  consequence  of  the  various 
readings  and  alterations  in  the  text  introduced  by  the  negligence 

.    *  Sec  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  the  Ptolemaic  inscriptions  in  Hamilton's  Egjptioca. 
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or  ignorance  of  transcribers,  a  critical  examinatioti  of  the  different 
copies  became  necessary ;  and  without  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  pagan  literature,  the  Greek  fatfiers  would  have  been  unable 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  their  adversaries.  Ori- 
gen,  Eusebius,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  had  dili- 
gently perused  the  authors  of  ancient  Greece,  and  marks  of  imita* 
tion  are  frequently  discernible  in  their  works ;  the  writings  of  Plato 
in  particular  were  familiar  to  the  Greek  fathers-:  the  lofty  specula- 
tions of  that  philosopher  relating  to  the  Deity  and  to  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  had  excited  their  admiration  ;  and  many  of  them 
had  belonged  to  the  Academy  before  they  came  into  the  church  of 
Christ, 

In  fact,  no  author  of  ancient  Greece  was  more  studied  by  the 
Greeks  who  wrote  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman,  and  in  the  first 
periods  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  than  Plato;  and  Ruhnken  has 
remarked,  as  a  singular  proof  of  it,  that  many  passages  in  Plu- 
tarch, Maximus  Tyrius,  Synesius,  Libanius,  may  be  still  cor« 
rected  after  the  labours  of  learned  commentators  by  a  reference 
to  his  works.  The  pupils  of  the  different  sophists  also  derived 
from  him  many  expressions  to  ornament  their  'Hdo?ro<fai,  and 
MeXlrai,  or  Declamations ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in 
their  imitations,  either  from  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
their  words,  or  from  an  abuse  of  Attic  phraseology,  they  frequently 
exposed  themselves  to  ridicule.  The  letters  of  Alciphron  are 
an  example  of  the  mode  adopted  by  the  sophists  in  teaching 
Greek :  these  epistles  were  probably  composed  for  the  sake  of 
shewing  his  scholars  how  the  language  might  be  written  with 
purity  and  facility;  hence '  his  ploughmen  and  fishermen  are  made 
to  talk  as  correctly  as  Demosthenes  and  Lysias.'  The  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  language  enabled  the  sophists  to  practise  their  lite- 
rary forgeries  with  some  success ;  and  they  probably  made  those 
additions  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  Greek  writers.  A 
great  part  of  the  Myriobiblon  of  Photius  did  not  come  from  the 
pen  of  that  patriarch  ;  and  Heyne  discovered  in  a  cursory  reading 
of  Manetho  more  than  fifty  insititious  verses. 

The  compilation  of  Dictionaries  and  Glossaries,  and  the  col^ 
lection  of  different  Scholia,  and  of  observations  relating,  to  the 
Dialects,  assisted  the  Greeks  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  empirea 
in  their  study  of  the  ancient  authors.  Some  valuable  explanatory 
works  had  been  written  by  the  Alexandrian  critics ;  and  from  these, 
succeeding  grammarians  drew  many  of  their  best  remarks.  In 
consequence  of  the  change  of  the  language,  it  became  impossible 
to  understand  some  parts  of  the  Attic  writers  without  consulting 
them.     *  The  yAwcrcrai  of  Plato,'  says  TimaBUS*  in  his  address  to 

♦  Lezicoiii  p.  3, 

Gentianus^ 
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Gentianus, '  are  not  only  obscure  to  you  Romans,  but  also  to  most 
of  the  Greeks.' 

From  the  first  to  the  fifth  century  many  cities  in  the  East  were 
crowded  with  students  who  attended  the  lessons  of  profeasors  in 
rhetoric  and  theology.  Tarsus,  Berytus,  and  Antioch  were  cele- 
brated places  of  instruction.  The  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of 
Plato  was  commemorated  nt  Athens,  where  a  school,  supported  by 
rents*  from  land  bequeathed  by  different  persons,  long  flourished 
under  the  superintendance  of  some  of  the  Platonists.  Philosophers 
and  sophists  travelled  through  the  provinceS|  and  delivered,  publiclyi 
essays  or  declamations.  Various  8|>ecimens  of  their  ingenuity  have 
reached  us;  and  though,  in  their  extemporaneous  discourses,  tiiey 
appear  inaccurate  in  their  quotations  and  inconclusive  in  their  argu- 
ments, yet  they  may  be  considered  as  having  contributed  to  preserve 
and  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  language. 

After  the  schools  of  Athens  were  suppressed  by  order  of 
Justinian,  and  Alexandria  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  in  the  seventh 
century,  Tbessalonica  and  Constantinople  were  the  only  cities  in 
which  any  attention  was  paid  to  literary  pursuits.  In  the  former, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  John  Cameniates,  law,  music,  elo- 
quence, and  the  liberal  arts  were  taught  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
Byzantine  emperors  afforded  occasionally  some  protection  to  let- 
ters; this  praise  is  particularly  due  to  Bardas,  Leo  the  philosopher, 
Constantine  Porphyrogennetus,  the  Comneni,  and  Manuel  Palaeo- 
logus.  Under  their  patronage,  and  in  the  quiet  retreat  of  the  mo-' 
nasteries,  many  copies  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  ancient 
Greece  were  transcribed.  It  might  be  supposed  that  ecclesiastical 
writings  would  particularly  engage  the  attention  of  die  later  Greeks ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  manuscripts  of  Chrysostom  are 
very  numerous  ;  the  prose  and  metrical  works  of  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzum  were  also  exceedingly  popular;  and  his  namesake,  the  Bishop 
of  Corinth,  in  speaking  of  the  Attic  dialect,  cites,  to  our  surprise, 
the  testimony  of  that  Father ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  of  antiquity  were  n^lected. 
From  the  colophon  of  the  copy  of  Plato  brought  to  England  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  we  learn  that  it  was  written  in  the  ninth  century ;  the 
Scholia  on  the  Iliad,  edited  by  Villoison,  were  transcribed  in  the 
tenth ;  in  the  twelfth,  Eustathius  wrote  his  commentaries  on  Pin- 
dar and  Homer ;  and  in  the  fifteenth,  Arsenius,  Archbishop  of  Mo- 
nembasia,  collected  Scholia  on  the  plays  of  Euripides. 

In  addition  to  the  circumstances  already  mentioned,  which  con- 
tributed to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  we  must 
not  omit  to  point  out  the  assistance  derived  from  innumerable  in- 


*  Habebat  haec  scbola  reditus  annuos  non  mcdiocrcs.    Vales,  in  Euscb.  H.  £.  x.  14t; 
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scriptions  which  might  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Greece,  id  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  Grtek  islands.  Muii^  of  these  preserved  remark- 
able forms  of  the  ancient  Isnguage,  and  idioms  peculiar  to  the  dia^  i 
iecls  of  different  provinces ;  some  were  seen  in  Italy  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Dionysius  of  Hal  ic  amass  us,  and  Pliny;  others  at  Byzao* 
tinm  in  the  sixth  century ;  and  the  Scholiast  on  Apulionius 
Khodiiis  had  probably  perused  the  characters  ou  the  Sigean  stone. 

Having  stated  ihc  causes  which  preserved  the  langtiage  for  bo 
many  centuries,  we  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  changes  iib"  1 
troduced  between  the  period  when  it  began  to  decline  iu  Greece^  I 
and  received  its  last  corruption  under  the  Byzantines.  I 

The  first  alteration  was  effected  by  the  Macedonians  about  tbe  I 
time  of  Alexander.     The  expressions,  phrases,  and  idioms  of  that  ] 
people  became  nationalized  at  Alliens.*     They  were  used  by  Me^fl 
nander  and  other  writers ;  and  perhaps  some  of  the  vulgarisms  whidi  f 
were  remarked  iu  the  style  of  Hpicurus  may  be  attributed  to 
mixture  of  Allic  and  Macedonic.     The  different  states  of  GreecelJ.  J 
after  their  subjection  to  the  Macedonians,  were  blended  into  oiw  I 
large  community  ;  and  the  idiotisms  and  peculiarities  hitherto  em-   , 
ployed    in   separate    provinces  yielded   to   the   communis   lingua 
which  began  gradually  to  prevail,  and  continued  to  be  the  lan- 
guage in  general  use.     The  Attic  writers  were  indeed  still  read 
and  studied. with  great  attention;  Ionic  and  Doric  idioms  were 
employed  also  to  a  late  period ;  Philopoenien  uses  his  native  lan- 
guage ;  and  Mandricidas  answers  Pyrrhus  in  Laconian.     We  learn 
from  Strabo  that  Doric  with  a  mixture  of  JEolic  was  spoken  in  Pe- 
loponnesus during  the  reign  of  Augustus  ;  a  passage  in  the  Scholia 
of  Diomed  on  Dion}  sins  Thrax  mentions  the  use  of  £A  for  Zbj^J 
the  Dorians  of  his  time ;  in  the  age  of  Pausanias  the  purest  Doric  f 
of  the  Peloponnesus  was  usedlsy  the  Messenians,  and  this  idiom  was 
preserved  so  late  as  the  days  of  Eustalhius.     To  these,  otherex- 
amples  might  be  added,  to  shew  the  local  prevalence  of  the  dia~ 
lects ;  but  the  general  language  of  compositiou  in  use  from  the  time 
of  Alexander  was  the  Communis  Liirguu.f 

The  highest  degree  of  purity  and  correctness  of  style,  as  Sal- 
masius  has  observed,  is  to  be  found  in  writers  who  preceded  the  age 
of  Demosthenes,  or  were  contemporary  with  him.  After  that 
time,  the  alteration  in  the  language  is  very  perceptible.  In  the 
works  of  the  Alexandrian  scholars,  we  meet  with  a  polished  and 
beautiful  diction;  but  there  are  also  idioms  and  innovatious  oTi< 


f  Thai  geiieml  ram 
aialed,  wlllcb  tbc  wr'il. 
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ginating  in  their  own  refinements,  and  deriving  no  authority  from 
the  better  ages  of  Greek  literature.*  llie  Septui^int  version  and 
various  inscriptions  discovered  in  Syria  and  Kgypt  present  us  vrith 
singular  forms  of  speech.  *E7oXsjxi;(ra  xou^ae;, '  L  subdued  countries,' 
(where  ToXffjttECtf  is  followed  by  an  accusative  case  in  an  unusual 
manner,)  is  found  in  the  Adulitan  monument  of  the  time  of 
Euergetes;  and  in  Isaiah  xxxvi.  P^ahn  cxxviii.  Jeremiah  xlviii.f 
Cilician  words  are  also  found  in  the  Si'ptuagint :  and  the  common 
speech  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  seem  to  have  been  a  mixture 
of  Macedonic,  Jewish,  and  iEgyptian. 

In  explaining  the  phraseology  of  the  Septungint  and  the  New 
Testament,  critics  have  frequently  drawn  their  examples  from 
Greek  writers  who  lived  under  the  Lagidic  and  Seleucidse ;  and  as 
some  of  these  nionarchs  had  invited  the  J(^\vs  to  settle  in  the  cities 
which  they  built,  and  others  had  encouraged  them  to  reside  in 
Egypt,  the  intercourse  between  the  Jews  and  Greeks  was  very 
great  in  all  commercial  towns,  and  many  of  the  latter  became 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  idioms.  *  Dudum  est  (says  Ernesti) 
cum  docti  quidam  viri  observarunt,  Polybium,  imprimis,  mults 
habere  cum  oratione  sacrorum  scriptorum  convenientia.' 

The  language  of  the  Romans  was  introduced  with  their  con- 
quests, and  corrupted  the  Greek  in  mnny  countries  where  the  latter 
was  the  vernacular  idiom.  A  remarkable  passage  in  Valerius 
Maximusj;  shews  the  attention  which  the  Romans  paid  to  the 
preservation  of  their  own  tongue ;  and  the  general  diffusion  of  it  ia 
the  time  of  Plutarch  is  evident  from  the  words  used  by  that 
writer,  Pcofta/cov  Xoyo)  vuv  OjotoO  t«  iroLvrig  iv^ga/rroi  p^pcovrai.  Roman 
colonists  and  merchants  were  established  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor;  and  many  inscriptions  found  in  those  countries  prove  the 
common  use  of  the  two  idioms.  Latin  was  familiar  to  the  people 
of  Syria ;  for,  in  different  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  we  not  only 
meet  with  words  of  that  language,  but  also  with  Latin  phraseology. 
When  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed  by  Constantine,  Liatin  was 
more  commonly  spoken  at  his  court  than  Greek,  as  French  was 
preferred  to  English  under  the  Norman  conquerors.  The  speeches 
of  Constantine  were  composed  in  that  tongue,  and  then  trans- 
lated into  Greek.  The  coins  of  the  empire,  until  the  reign  of 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  bear  Latin  legends ;  and  as  the  language 
was  used  by  those  who  were  in  authority,  Libanius  expresses  some 
apprehensions  lest  the  Greek  tongue  should  be  entirely  forgotten; 

*  See  Knight,  Proleg.  ad  Homeruin,  sec.  172.  and  Elmsley,  ad  Aristoph.  Acham. 
Museum  Criticura,  ii.  p.  205. 

-f-  There  is  a  correspondence  between  some  of  the  expressions  in  the  Sigcan  decice  of 
the  jear  278  B.  C.  and  those  which  occur  in  the  Maccabees.  Hebraisois  have  beea 
observed  in  the  Rosctta  and  Adulitan  inscriptions. 

^  L.  u.  c.  2. 
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The  Alexandrian  dialect  had  a  great  influence  on  the  language! 
of  the  Greeks  of  the  East.  The  termination  of  verbs  in  otv,  as 
til'jroLVf  7roigriK$o(rotv,  and  other  similar  forms,  is  common  in  neoteric 
.Greek  ;  and  ^Hgocrav^  hKglvo(rotVf  eXoLfL^oLvoa-av,  h(fialyo(rotVf  hfegocraVf 
riyuyoiToiv,  KotSeiXoa'av,  r^iuaqro(raVf  I^ocray,  aTrsfiavocrav,  eXafioa-oLV,  occur 
in  the  Septuagint  version.  No  w^ork  was  more  familiar  to  the 
Christians  of  the  different  provinces  than  this  translation ;  it  wa? 
read  in  the  churches  of  Syria ;  it  was  studied  throughout  the  empire 
in  the  copies  of  Hesychius,  Origen,  and  the  Martyr  Lucian  ;  and  was 
quoted  by  those  who  expounded  the  Scriptures  to  the  lower  order 
of  the  people.*  The  influence  of  this  version  upon  the  language  of 
the  Greeks  was,  as  Villoison  has  remarked,  similar  to  that  which 
was  produced  on  the  writings  of  the  middle  ages  by  the  Latin  Vul" 
gate,  and  on  the  German  tongue  by  the  translation  of  Luther. 
The  other  part  of  the  volume  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  was  equally 
studied  by  all  the  Christians  of  the  empire ;  and  we  find  some  of 
the  Fathers  admitting  that  the  purity  of  their  language  was  affected 
by  their  familiarity  with  the  plain  and  unpolished  idiom  of  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  impossibility  of  rendering  some  of  the  Hebrew  forms  by 
any  corresponding  one-  in  Greek,  introduced  new  words  into  the 
Septuagint;  and  the  doctrines,  rites  and  usages  of  Christianity  affixed 
new  meanings  to  those  already  in  use.  Uiims,  AiKonico,  *T7rocrTacrify 
^oLg^,  Aon[iovii6iJt.evo$,  'Avadsjxa,  and  many  other  phrases  have  a 
meaning  very  different  from  that  which  they  bear  in  the  writings  of 
ancient  Greece,  ©uciao-njgiov,  says  Mede,  is  an  expression  not 
known  to  any  pagan  writer ;  it  is  an  ecclesiastical  term  first  emr 
ployed  by  the  Septuagint  writers,  as  we  learn  from  Philo,  to  de-i 
note  a  Hebrew  word,  and  to  distinguish  the  altar  of  the  God  of 
Israel  from  the  altars  of  the  idol  gods  of  the  Gentiles.  'Aho'vco-. 
vyjo-iot  occurs  in  Aristotle,  Pol.  1.  ii.  but  in  ecclesiastical  Greek  il 
means  a  suspension  of  the  Holy  Sacraments ;  it  is  found  in  thi» 
sense  in  the  ^Qth  canon  of  the  African  church.  Compound  word» 
of  a  new  form  are  used  by  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  a9 
Ifoucrio^oio^,  h^otxrioLg^loty  wrepig^iosy  and  the  Saviour  is  called  ot 

The  grammarians  who  lived  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  era- 
have  noticed  some  of  the  alterations  introduced  in  their  time.  Words 
used  in  various  senses  by  the  classical  writers  of  Greece  were  con- 
founded in  the  second  century ;  obsolete  and  antiquated  modes  of 
speech  were  employed  by  some  authors  who  thus  became  almost 
unintelligible  to  their  contemporaries.  The  style  of  Aelian  is  full  of 
antiptoses,  pleonasms,  and  an  idle  use  of  aAAa  ye,  aAA^  yag,  xa\ 


♦  Eiweb.  E.  H.  Vales.  113. 
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ouv  xul,  xai  yap  oSv.  Expressions  of  declining  Hellenism  have  been 
observed  in  Strabo;  and  ukoiti;,  a  poetical  word,  is  used  in  prose 
in  the  time  of  Diocletian.  In  tlie  ag;c  of  l^ucian,  the  language  was 
scarcely  to  be  found  any  where  in  its  purity ;  that  author  bimaelf 
is  not  free  from  affectation,  one  of  the  faults  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  ignorance  of  Nonnus  has  been  exposed  by  Ueinsius;  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian  many  words  appear  with  new  meanings;  alo&ris 
signifying  conditio^  and  uicsi^gy  dissidens,  are  peculiar  to  UieTheo- 
dosian  age.  In  Epiphanius^  afavTo^a-Ostt  is  used  for  i^amg 
yiyvea-^oii ;  'jroLrgig  for  regio  ;  ^o^touv  for  vexare,  Yixivai,  for  venisse^ 
SiyslKotQ-TOs  for  non  congntem;  and  the  plural  feminine  is  joined  with 
a  verb  singular,  boa.^  frwg  e^u  cu  rvig  aXrfislag  ^gi(rn$.  As  we  ad- 
vance, the  alteration  of  the  language  and  the  decline  of  good  taste 
become  more  evident;  words  of  a  plebeian  stamp,  used  sparingly 
by  the  ancients,  occur  in  Libanius,  Themistius,  Tlieodoret,  Agatbias, 
and  Theophylact.  Between  the  sixth  and  ninth  centuries,  M'e  find 
the  following  changes  in  the  meaning  of  words ;  "A^ktia-tg  is  mo- 
fiasterium ;  ufj^i^loL  pugna,  tumult  us;  icvayivoia-xco,  Uteris  erudior; 
av^qooTTQif  milites;  apfjifa,  exercitus;  otoTgayaKogj  manus  digitus; 
k^iwriv  ttoieTv,  actionem  contra  aliquem  intendere ;  hot^i^uv  riyi,  op- 
poni  alicuif  and  6fjt,iXia,  concio.  Forced  metaphors,  absurd  com- 
parisons, hybridous,  and  semibarbarous  words  vitiate  the  composi- 
tions of  writers  of  the  sixth  and  following  centuries.  SoIcecisinSi 
neglect  of  the  laws  of  metre  and  rules  of  accentuation,  ignorance 
of  the  ancient  forms  of  the  language,  occur  in  the  poets,  lexicogra- 
phers, and  grammarians;  while  Greek  and  Latin  words  are  mixed 
together  in  a  work  containing  phrases  borrowed  from  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides. 

As  many  expressions  occurred  in  the  ancient  writers  which  were 
difficult  to  be  understood,  because  they  were  not  in  common  use, 
or  were  peculiar  to  the  dialects,  they  were  changed  for  others. 
Eutocius  has  discarded  the  Dorisnis  from  Archimedes ;  the  lonisms 
of  Anacreon  have  been  altered  ;  in  some  of  the  odes  of  Pindar, 
words  of  a  more  recent  date  are  substituted  for  those  of  the  poet : 
this  is  the.  reason,  according  to  Vizzanius  and  Bentley,  why  Oceliui 
Lucanus,  though  by  birth  a  Dorian,  and  though  Stobaeus  quotes 
some  passages  of  his  writings  in  the  Doric  dialect,  now  appears,  from 
his  book  De  Natura  Universi  which  is  still  extant,  to  have  composed 
it  in  Attic.  Plato  had  written  ^locvexeT  \oy<a  in  the  Hippias ;  the 
first  word  has  been  changed  into  hr^veKu ;  in  the  same  writer  ayi$pow 
has  been  substituted  for  ^lU^Vy  hcoKca  for  ^iookolSoo,  vTreixM  for  ^xcixadcQ, 
and  the  old  form  sy^gisi  has  given  place  to  ey^giiLTrrei,  In  Thucy- 
dides, (1.  vi.  c.  22.)  instead  of  the  original  word  xay^gvSf  we  now 
f  ead  the  explanation  xgiiu)  7rs<pgvy[^ivon ;  and  the  glosses  in  tbe  mar* 
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^in  of  Hippocrates    have  ofleii    passed    into  the  texl.     As  tlie 
^norance  of  the  aocient  language  increased,  a  more  papular  and 
simple  form  of  composition  was  necessary  for  the  generulity  of  1 
readers;  the  Alexiads  of  Anna  Comiiena  were  translated  into  the  T 
vulgar  speech ;  and  the  same  idiom  was  adopted  by  Nicetas,  v/h/t^'  I 
bad  written  his  history  ut  first  in  ancient  Greek.* 

The  intercourse  with  those  nations  which  at  different  times  in-< 
vaded  the  empire,  or  settled  in  parts  of  it,  inlrodnced  many  neur 
words  and  expressions,  and  changed  the  form  of  the  Greek  tongu^  J 
In  the  seventh  century  the  Saracens  established  themselves  in  Ani(  J 
Minor,  and  Icuniniii  became  the  capital  of  theirnew  kingdom  ;  thejf  1 
also  subdned  Syria,  and  both  Syriac  and  Greek  yielded  to  the  la^-^s 
guage  of  the  conquerors.  In  the  ninth  century,  the  Venetians  traded  M 
V'ith  the  Gyitantines,  and  in  the  reign  of  Alexius  Cumnenus  they,  j 
fettled  in  the  city  and  intermarried  with  some  of  the  noble  familiet« 
From  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  centuries,  the  Bulgarians  viere 
gaged  in  commerce  with  the  Greeks;  and  the  Hungarians  succeeded  1 
ibem  in  the  countries  which  lie  between  Constantinople  and  Ger-r  J 
many.     In  the  tenth  century  the  Turks  extended  their  conqueslft  I 
from  Persia  to  the  Hellespont ;  and  in  the  eleventh  the  empirs  j 
was  attacked  in  the  west  by  Roger  the  Norman. 

Vulgarisms  of  various  kinds  had  infected  the  Greek  tongue  before 
the  sixth  century;  but  as  many  manuscripts  have  been  destroyed,  1 
we  are  not  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  corruption.  Some  bjt'B 
the  volumes  contained  what  Pholius  calls  Ki^ti;  xfranj^svaf,  r 
ayogaiouf,  Ix  rpmhu.  The  Romans  brought  with  them  many  new  ( 
words  and  peculiarities  of  sound  and  idiom  ;  but  the  changes  wetv  1 
chiefly  derived  from  the  neglect  and  inattention  of  the  Greeks  ] 
themselves.  In  some  districts  of  the  empire,  as  we  learn  from  aa  1 
epigram  of  Palladas,  a  practice  prevailed  of  clipping,  or  shortenipg;  I 
the  final  syllables  of  words.  * 


Tir  Bu,  X. 


riSa  Koi  jgfv, 


The  compositions  of  the  vulgar  poets,  in  the  tater  ages  of  the  I 
Byzantine  empire,  influenced  Uie  pronunciation  of  their  country- 
men ;  for,  according  to  the  measures  of  their  verses,  they  used* 
IXsyay  or  iXsyao'i,  >\sytit  or  Ktf,  Kfya  or  \e,  Aeyofis*  or  K^y-^v,  \iysTm 
or  AeT!,  XsyouTiv  or  Xtyouy.  '  ' 

The  origin  of  different  Italian  idioms,  the  use  of  auxiliaries,  ani^ 
the  termination  of  various  words  have  been  traced  by  Maffei  to 
Latin  modes  of  speech.     'J'aritvm  de  erirtia  for  lanla  carta  occur*  j 


-  tThew. 
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in  Vopiscus ;  the  vulgar,  as  Salmasius  has  remarked,  were 
tomed  to  say  caput  de  aquila^ '  the  head  of  the  eagle/  Voliuimo 
and  Gallo  are  found  on  coins,  as  nominatives,  instead  of  Volit- 
sianus  and  Gallus ;  Satis  jam  dictum  habeo  fho  gia  detlo  abbai' 
tanza);  de  Caesare  habeo  dictum;  habere  cognitum  Scsvolam 
(avercognosciutoj;  cognitum  habeo  insulas ;  habere  notata ;  con- 
ductos  haberet ;  are  cited  by  MaiFei  from  Plautus,  Cicero,  Plioy. 
De  Davo  audivi  (Fho  inteso  da  Daio)^  de  nocte  abiit  (parii  di 
notte),  are  m  Plautus  and  Terence.  Huttc  Theatrum,  hunc  pro- 
digium,*  and  odier  solcecisms  were  introduced  before  the  invasiod  of 
Italy  by  the  Goths ;  and  a  singular  document  of  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian proves  the  corruption  which  had  already  taken  place.i' 
The  Romaic  language  likewise  contains  many  forms  of  ancient 
date ;  some,  as  Coray  has  shewn,  are  remains  of  the  dialects.  The 
changes  and  the  omission  of  letters  were  probably  frequent  at  an 
early  period  among  the  lower  orders ;  xaXa,  xaxo,  for  xoLXiw,  xeatif, 
were  familiar  at  least  to  the  contemporaries  of  Aristophanes,  though 
tiot  perhaps  adopted  by  them;  as,  in  one  of  his  Comedies,  a  Scythuin 
uses,  xoiXi,  yXwxego,  wavow^o.     (Thesm.  1 1 12,  1 187.) 

l.liis  mode  of  terminatmg  similar  adjectives  in  o  instead  of  ov 
may  have  been  common  with  the  barbarian  settlers  in  the  em- 
pire; and  from  them,  perhaps,  the  natives  derived  this  vicious 
pronunciation.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  word  Sx^f  so  fre- 
quently employed  as  an  auxiliary  in  Romaic,  it  is  not  necessaiy 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who  tiiink  it  was  particularly  used 
by  the  ignorant  invaders  of  the  empire  unable  to  follow  the 
Greek  inflections  of  the  verbs ;  when  we  find  the  Greeks  then^ 
selves  acquainted  with  such  forms  as  dau/uioo-a^  e;^0o,  f^ci;  8oih 
kia-oiSf  mfiM(ras  l^ei,  '^ftoc;  ep^tiy  ovnfcra^  ^X''^>  fi8$ov?ittnuif 
Svft.^  Among  other  idioms  which  may  be  traced  back  to  m 
distant  time,  we  may  mention  the  practice  of  adding  fpei  to  the 
subjunctive,  instead  of  using  the  infinitive.  We  read  in  Plutarch, 
Uuicofuv  r^y  TsXio'iWay  Iva  /xivi]  /tsS*  ^/xoly,  where,  says  hia  last 
learned  editor,  Jva  fteyp  is  used  for  fiivuv ;  and  in  Leo,  the  author 
of  an  epigram  in  the  Anthologia,  we  meet  with  the  same  form^ 
EiTs  xoff-i/y^ri}  xgaregovs  Ivet  irigas  eye/ji},  ut  excitet,  excitare^ 
It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the  same  mode  of  expression  is 
in  use  among  the  inhabitants  of  part  of  France.  Jamais  en  Anjou 
dans  le  Craonnais  et  dans  les  autres  districts  de  cette  province 
on  ne  ditye  voudroisfaire^je  vaudrois  alter,  mais,  comme  le  Gree 
moderne,  Je  voudrois  quejeferois,je  voudrois  quefirois.^ 

*  Barthli  Adversaria^  I.  iik  t  Quoted  in  Morhof.  de  Pat  Liviana. 

t  Herod,  i.  <27.  Eurip.  Med.  SS.  Soph.  (Ed.  T.  577.  ib.  699.  (Ed.  C.  701.  Tkb 
farm,  as  Mr.  Knight  obserTes,  is  not  found  in  Homer :  *  et  Atticoruni  venia  dixeiiniy  f^ 
eeBtiorum  magis  barbariem,  quam  veterum  elegantiam  sapit.'    Prol.  sec.  148* 

§  Zalikoglu»  Diet  Grec.  et  Fraufois. 
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sense  0 
Theophaues,  a  writer  of  ilie  ninth  century,  and  in  Con- 
stautine  Porpliyrogeuiietus  who  lived  in  die  tenth.*  Other  Ro- 
maic words  and  expressions  are  found  in  the  same  work  of  Tbeo- 
phanes ;  as,  trifiavTa,  '  forty,'  ?riavai '  I  take,'  KxKoKaipov, '  summer,*  _ 
<n)fiifl-8i'ou  for  r,ius-sai;,  ev^,ij.a-jv  for  eupij/AOutri,  and  the  termination  in 
IV,  for  lay,  as  funvSuAiv,  ttkiSi'v,  $u(rta<mifih.  In  Constantine  we  find 
the  Romaic  rfrav  for  i^v,  ^airihia  the  accusative  used  instead  of  the 
nominative  ^airiAeuV,  (rixwym,  ferre,  ap^ovvoirinitjii  filii  arckon-' 
turn,  xaiMupysiv,  novum  facere. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  these  instances  that  the  barbarieins  of 
the  language  were  not  confined  tp  the  lovvei'  orders ;  but  weK 
employed  in  writing  even  by  persons  of  rank  and  education.  The  . 
treatise  '  De  Administrandu  Imperio,'  from  which  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding vulgarisms  are  selected,  was  addressed  by  Constantine,  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  Greek  emperors,  to  his  son.  The  two  best 
scholars  of  the  last  days  of  the  Byzantine  monarchy,  Constantine 
Lascaris  and  Bessario  used  (he  same  depraved  idiom ;  the  epistle 
of  the  latter  to  the  preceptor  of  the  sons  of  Thomas  Palsologua 
is  written  entirely  in  modem  Greek.  Philelphue,  indeed,  assures 
us,  that  the  courtiers  and  ladies  of  rank  at  Byzantium  spoke  tlie 
ancient  language  with  purity  and  elegance;  but  we  also  know 
that  they  likewise  employed  the  vulgar  idiom  of  their  times,  dif- 
fering very  little  from  that  which  is  still  in  use- 
It  is,  however,  owing  to  the  cultivation  of  the  language,  which 
was  continued  to  the  late  period  mentioned  by  Philelphus,  that  the 
affinity  of  the  Romaic  to  the  Hellenic  is  much  greater  tlian  tliat  of 
-the  I^ian  lo  the  Latin.  Amidst  the  corruptions  of  the  neoteric 
Greek,  we  observe  in  almost  every  sentence  words  strictly  //e/- 
lenic,  many  of  which  are  recognised  by  every  reader  as  in  use 
among  the  best  writers  of  the"  language,  and  still  retaining  their 
form  unaltered ;  there  are  also  others  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
later  Greek  writers  and  in  Romaic,  the  date  of  which  is  more 
-ancient  than  is  commonly  supposed.  This  part  of  the  subject 
>»ight  be  illustrated  by  many  curious  examples :  a  few  are  subjoined, 
Njpo',  Nr,^', '  watei-,'  No  other  word  is  ever  used  in  Roniaic 
'  to  denote  '  water.'  'Ev  vijpo7(  }i-'3^i'ii,  '  in  bumidis  recessibus,' 
occurs  in  Lycophron ;  and  NijfJEiif,  SFijpi'oi',  fitipijiStf,  Ntif"''^fi  haVa 

ilnndo  Itiip«Tlo,  edited  bj  Mruniut.    Froni  oiw  ol  tils 

Kion  ui,  lie  selm  llie   fullowiiiff  inslaiicn,  aliewinc;  hoir 

I  ill  Romiic.  'EXirf^ii  ^i  OtJi  liflK  fiTTic  /it^)>ii  ti  niia^n, 

'ill  be  found,  who  is  ahoul:   In  Gleiuue.'T-''OTi>T  i  fXirr^ 

Ihi  va;ajifuni.    '  Wben  I)ie  langiiuge  HSa  declining,  ut  bad  ilieady 


■  See  [he  work,  De  Admi 
Prefaces  of  Corav  now  be 

fa,ii».,i,.,- 


declined-'    *Ac  ^l  evyj^a^^  i  f^E 
nuuk.'    'Afor 'A^if  is  (jortuplcd  fri 


r«fne  •*  rvftil^rv 
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-all  significations  referring  to  the  same  things  Salmasiu*  and 
Henisterhu)'S  assign  a  great  antiquity  to  the  word*  *  In  valgari 
-profecto  lingua/  says  the  latter,  '  non  pauca  sunt  air  ultima  retro 
antiquitate  repetenda ;  sicuti  cum  aquam  appellant  Nfp^:  de  qua 
voce  vide  sis  Hesychium.' 

"AXiyfOf  *  a  horse/  It  is  found  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  a  writer  of 
the  third  century,  applied  to  a  '  beast  of  burthen/  In  the  Scho- 
liast on  the  Ajax  Mastigophorus  of  Sophocles,  it  bears  the  signiF- 
£cation  of '  horse/ 

IIoXX^  ToL  fn},  is  the  ordinary  salutation  in  the  present  day  ia 
Greece.  It  was  used  in  the  acclamations  of  the  Greek  councik; 
and  In)  voXXti,  'lot/oriviavs,  is  the  cry  of  one  of  the  factiona  at  By- 
zantium. In  convoking  the  ecclesiastical  synods,  the  emperon 
employed  the  phrases  r^v  ^jxsrspay  0eion}ra,  r^  ^lurripet  iifupirtgn. 
Similar  formulae  occur  in  neoteric  Greek. 

iiietXiyiLa  in  Romaic  signifies  'ExXoy^,  seleciio.  It  waa  uaed  ia 
the  same  sense,  thirteen  centuries  ago,  by  Stephanus  ByzantiDus. 

Tvpog,  *  circle,'  in  Romaic :  employed  also  with  the  same  meaning 
by  Menander  and  the  Alexandrians. 

"AriFfoif  *  money/  a  word  derived  by  the  Byzantines  from  the 
Latin.  Good  money  was  called  *  probum  et  asperum/  In  probo 
-«t  aspero  solvere,  occurs  in  Seneca. 

n«pvoxoiro^  is  used  by  Menander ;  and  many  words,  accordins  to 
Coray,  are  formed  in  Romaic  in  a  similar  manner,  as  Msfexovsf, 
XapoxoTo;,  StsvoxoVo;,  Sraupoxoveu. 

'Opoc^iaTo;  was  lately  discovered  by  Hase  in  a  writer  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  it  is,  he  remarks,  imolita  vox ;  but  it  occura  in  an 
Athenian  inscription  published  by  Chandler  and  Wilkins,  the  date 
■  of  which  precedes  the  archonship  of  Euclid. 

Fajxo^  is  used  by  the  Byzantines  and  modem  Greeks  in  the.  sense 
of  vvvov(rloL.  It  bore  a  similar  meaning  in  ancient  times.  (VilioiaoDy 
Proleg.  ad  Hom.  xxxviii.) 

'Sixifo^.    This  word  is  always  written  and  pronounced  in  Ro- 
.  maic  ixop^u.    It  occurs  in  the  same  form  in  the  Septuagint,  Num. 
X.  15.  and  in  the  Geoponica;  and  in  the  compounds,  ^^/ooxoplw 
CKOpUvpaaov  in  Dioscorides. 

Ketre^^o)  is  used  in  Athenaeus  in  the  sense  of  *  I  know.'  Hodiemis 
Grsecis,  maxime  Cretensibus,  Tuerixoo  est  plane  synonynaum  ver- 
borum  oI8a,  yiyvcocrxa.     (Coray,  in  A  then.) 

'lilcopLUf  *  dignity,  gravity,  respectability  of  appearance^' in  modem 
Greek.     In  the  poem  of  Erotocritus,*  we  read, 

*  Pedestres  pedetentim  et  cum  gravitate  incedebant/    The  word 


*  This  poem,  as  Col.  Leake  says,  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  iu  Romaic.     It  it 
tainly  one  of  the  longest :  it  contii»ts  of  10,000  lines. 
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m^fta,  according  to  Coray,  was  used  also  in  a  similar  sense  by 
Theopompus. 

4'aei,  'jish,'  in  Romaic.  '0\[^^tay, '  a  small  fish,'  is  found  in  St. 
Jolin  8  -Gospel,  vi.  v.  9. 

Tlana  is  used  now  for  iranoTt;  it  occurs  in  Lucian  in  this  sense 
twice. 

The  ancient  Greeks  applied  ^ti^op-ixti* '^^^vv  to  those  who 
obtained  their  living  by  their  own  hands.     The  Greeks  now  use 

^ai[i.i,  the  common  word  for  '  bread'  in  Romaic.    In  the  Septu»" 

pnl  version  of  Job,  iJj(u/ioj  has  the  same  meaning.— c.  xxii.  v.  7. 

'Ao-^^i,   '  silver,'  in  Romaic.     The  word  occurs  in  Eusebius, 

£<    H.    1.      1,    xai    fJ.ET±    TaVTO.    TgOO-ETO^E    SoS^VSI    aUTW     ^WTOV     Koi 

-otrn/xiiv. 

Xeo'vof,  '  a  year,'  in  modern  Greek.  Tlie  use  of  it,  instead  of 
IviAUTDf,  is  found  also  in  the  same  work  of  Eusebius. 

K^atri, '  wine,'  in  Romaic.  Kgafui,  a  word  of  die  same  meaning, 
was  used  in  the  time  of  Jnstin  Martyr  for  '  wine.'  "TEores  xixt 
xgaftara;,  '  Aquffi  et  vini.'  Apol.  2.  '  et  Gf^  receiitiores  xgaci,  et 
xgau-m  pro  vino  simpliciter  dicuni.'  Galaker  Adv.  Post.  c.  v. 
p.  452. 

'AuaiTT^o^^,  in  ancient  Greek,  has  the  sense  of  the  French  word 
cercle,  and  the  Italian,  cunt'erja2(o»e.  '  Neo-Grteci,'  sajs  Coray, 
'  fwavaiTTiiofriv  eodetn  usurpant  seiisu.' 

'A^!rni]Tii  has  the  signification  in  modem  Greek  of  a^itSwf.  In 
ihe  passage  of  JEschylus, 

fiigSe  XinnjS^s  declarandum  est  ex  Neogrsecorum  lingua,   Ne  parce.  '' 
(Coray  in  Athen.  I.  is.  c.  1?.) 

Syee^i;  is  the  usual  word  to  eitpreas  a  sword  in  Romaic.     'S.irai^ 
auiem  vox  pura  Grieca  est.  ■(See  Jul.  Pollux.   10,31.   Fabroti,  " 
Gloss.  Cedreni.) 

Kaposi,  the  common  term  in  Romaic  to  denote  a  ship  or  vessel. 
'  Scaphffi  a  Grcecis  jurisconsultis  napa^ot  dicuntur.'  (Heinsii  £s: 
Sacrs  in  Act.  Apos.  320.) 

There  are  two  Bubiects  connected  with  the  present  inquiry, 
namely,  the  pronunciation  of  the  letters  of  the  language,  and  the 
accentual  mode  of  reading  and  speaking,  on  which  we  shall  beg 
leave  to  offer  1  few  concluding  remarks. 

1.  Aland  E  are  pronounced  alike  by  the  modern  Greeks;  Villoi-  " 
■on  has  shewn  that  they  were  confounded  in  the  lime  of  Augustus; 
and,  in  an  epigram  of  Callimachus,  ey^ti  answers  m  echo  to  vaiy^u 
Tbe  siniilarity  of  sound  prevailed  at  a  much  earlier  period  ;  we 
find  AAKMEI2NIi^H£  on  the  Sandwich  marble ;  and  in  an  ao- 
K  S  cient 
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cient  inscription  copied  by  Spon;  and  the  following  line  is  quoted 
from  Timocles  in  Athenaeus, 

The  same  sound  is  given  to  EI  and  I  by  tlie  modem  Greeks. 
These  letters  were  frequently  confounded  in  former  times.  ANAK* 
TEI  occurs  in  a  very  ancient  inscription  found  by  Colonel  Lemke 
in  Asia  Minor;  EI AI AN  on  the  Heraclean  Tables ;  AIEITPE- 
^E2  on  a  marble  of  Attica  of  remote  date.  EI  and  I,  an  Vmlcke- 
naer  has  remarked,  were  pronounced  alike  in  the  time  of  AmmoniiiSi 
or  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  :  and  rlfJLyjVf  iroXtnuv,  yiMsor- 
KOfiivos  are  written  with  si  in  the  letter  of  Mark  Anthony  to  the 
Aphrodisians,  A.  U.  7^- 

A  is  pronounced  in  some  words  in  Romaic  instead  of  P^  as 
a^)Jiha  for  a^giha.  One  of  the  most  learned  of  the  ancient 
commentators,  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rhodius  says,  cxtyytng 
TO  A  T(o  P;  and  adds,  'A;^pa$at$  was  sounded  as  'A;^Xa8ae;;  and  we 
find  from  another  grammarian,  that  the  Greeks  said  iXp^Xoi,  ifur*- 
kosy  AifjM)a$,  instead  of  uSpij^oi,  lfi7rop6$,  Ai/xaji^. 

T  is  now  pronounced  in  Romaic,  in  some  words,  as  A.  TUi 
is  not  a  modem  innovation;  it  appears  from  an  inscription,  pab- 
blished  by  Gmter,  that  hei  Travroov  was  written  in  Latin,  DIA  PAN- 
DON.    (Scalig.  Anim.  in  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  1 18.) 

EI  and  H  have  the  same  sound  in  modem  Greek.  ^  Singularis 
locus  est  apud  Aristophanem  in  Vespis,  de  confusa  et  valde  affini 
jam  tum  permutatione  rmv  ii  et  if,  ubi  ait  Poeta 

ludit  in  similitudine  vocum  i»X«,  et  «^*ef  et  iXio^Mv/ — CasoMbcmamaf 
p.  49. 

The  sound  of  no  letter  has  been  so  much  the  subject  df  debate 
as  that,  of  B.  It  is  pronounced  in  Romaic  like  the  Engliah  V, 
The  following  illustration  of  the^power  of  this  letter  by  Chiahull 
will  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  it  had  always  that  sound.  In  the  lUrd 
century  before  Christ,  we  find,  he  says,  the  letter  N  changed  into 
M  as  often  as  it  precedes  a  word  beginning  with  either  of  the  !•? 
bials  B  or  IT,  or  Mi  as  nj/x  /Sao-Aeiav,  Tci>/t  tpgotypLaveoVf  r^fi,  pAf. 
Ugelocv ;  in  the  compounds  we  read,  f/t/3aAX«,  sjuMr/Trro),  ffifiiiw;  in 
liitiq,  imbibOf  impono,  immuto.  This  mode  was  introduced  on 
account  of  the  easier  prolation  of  the  sound;  the  two  cognatQ 
letters  being  expressed  by  one  motion  of  the  mouth.  '  Hinc  ^neia 
ilia  et  antiqua  elementi  JB,  compressis  labris,  pronuntiatio,  boc  aal* 
tem  loco  et  tempore  demonstratur.'  {j4nt.  Jsiat.  p.  54.) 

The  same  sound  is  now  given  to  T  and  I,  that  of  our  EngJiah 
ee.  But  Dionysius  of  H^licaraassus,  in  his  treatise  De  Conr 
po8.,plainly  marks  the  distinction  between  the  two  letters.  ^  There 

is; 
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ie,'  he  says,  '  a  considerable  contraction  of  ihe  lips  iti  souudiug  T; 
but  ilie  lips  give  no  etfect  to  the  sound  of  1 ;  the  breath  is  driven 
Jigainst  the  teeth,  and  the  mouth  is  open  n  little.'  From  the  re- 
presentation of  the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  in  llje  Birds  of  Aristo- 
phanes, we  cannot  suppose  tliat  the  letter  T  had  the  modern 
«otmd  of  ee.     ;fiuH-o5'  o  xoxxof  siro*  Koxxu. — v.  505. 

r  is  sometimes  pronounced  soft  as  i ;  thus  yuvaina  becomes 
-¥eenaka.  At  what  period  tliis  practice  was  first  introduced,  we 
4iave  not  been  able  to  ascertain;  but  the  copyist  of  Ammoniua 
must  have  given  to  y  the  sound  of  i,  as  he  writes  Spyau  for  ipiou. 
Id  ex  pronuntiandi  ratione  ortum,  says  Valckenaer. 

OI  and  1  have  been  confounded  in  pronunciation  for  many  cen- 
'turies.  In  ihii  inscriptions  relating  to  the  Christian  martyrs  of 
Nubia,  we  find  FENITO,  ROAniS,  forTENOITO,  ROAnOI?- 
They  also  give  i  for  ei,  as  irtXiaiti  for  inkiiiaiti — '  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom,' 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  innumerable  errors  must  have  arisen 
in  consequence  of  the  same  sound  being  given  to  Al  and  E,  to  0|, 
jH,  T,  I,*  EI-  In  transcribing  manuscripts  the  copyist  often  wrote 
'from  dictation,  and,  misled  by  the  sound,  substituted  one  word  for 
wiother.  The  mistakes  originating  in  this  confusion  were  so  great, 
that  Theognolns,  a  grammarian  of  the  ninth  century,  delivered  a 
number  of  rules  pointing  out  in  what  ca&es  Al  and  E  should  be 
mritlen,  and  in  what  01  and  T. 

II.  in  thecommon  practice  of  reading  the  Greek  language  the  ac- 
cent is  disregarded,  because  it  is  found  almost  impossible  to  apply 
it,  and  to  give  at  the  same  time  to  different  words  their  proper 
quantity ;  though  it  does  not  always  happen  thai  the  latter  is  pre- 
served according  to  this  mode.  With  the  modem  Greeks  the  ac- 
cent  is  employed  ;  but  the  sylliible  over  which  it  is  placed  has,  in 
consequence,  a /ejtg'iAcjW sound.  The  pronunciation  of  OuXn/*fvi|*, 
Vas  Mr,  Knight  has  remarked,  will  exemplify  the  faults  of  the  two 
I  systems;  in  Romaic  the  ward  evidently  becomes  "OuXoftEvijy;  and, 
,  according  to  the  common  practice,  'OuAsfifwiniv. 

This  misapplication  of  the  acute  accent,  according  to  the  mode 
sractised  by  the  modern  Greeks,  is  of  early  dale,  ^aii^toftoi  h  a 
klactyl  in  Piautus;  and  the  middle  syllable  of  *i^i)nroj  is  shortened 
~  the  same  writer.     The  three  last  syllables  of  OTtonis  ("iipiaivDj) 

m  a  dactyl  uistead  of  an  anti-bacchius  in  Ovid;  slrictumque 

'rioiiis  en&em.     The  unaccented  syllables  in  these  instances  seem 

j^  have  been  pronounced  rapidly,  while  a  stress  was  laid  on  those 


I; 


While  Ihis  article  ia  going  tlirpugti  ihe  press,  we  oImctvc  in  go 
'  pieil  in  Nubia,  appaienil;  with  gmt  accuracy,  by  Mr,  Bnrckliartll, 
*-M  llie  otaango  of  n  for  t;  'a.  in  bIhi  of  conBidersbleaotiquitv.  — 
l>p.  ISl,  iiMTFUNTUOT  I.     liiauothcr,  p.  101,  v^havETHH 


.  .  .  tUnMTMON  (. 
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which  are  acccsted.  Tbc  Asiatic  Greeks  connitted  nauhr  enon; 
I^Hk»tratas  menboiit  a  Cappadocian  sophist,  Paonniaay  who^ 
when  he  spoke,  *  lengdieiied  bhort  syllables,  and  shortCDed  long 
ones/  Ar/i7s,  the  name  of  the  islaud  .Egina,  and  yUoifnm  are  dac- 
tyls in  the  Anthfjlc^ia.  In  the  age  of  Ausoiiius,  Pnidcntiua  and 
Sidonius  we  find  the  accent  used  with  a  power  similar  to  that 
which  it  had  among  the  vulgar  in  the  days  of  Piantoa;  mtm^m  is 
ido/a,  and  ^A^arrs;,  the  middle  sellable  of  which  is  long,  bccopics 
'Asins;  the  OB  in  -iflyvwo^  is  shortened  by  Ausonius;  'EupisrSiK  has 
the  penukimate  long  in  Sidonius;  the  second  syllables  of  ^pyag 
and  TOfi^i;  are  shortened  by  Prudentius.  It  has  been  coateoded 
that  these  Latin  writers  would  not  have  employed  the  accent  mth  a 
lengthenii^  power,  unless  a  similar  mode  of  speaking  had  been 
familiar  to  the  Greeks  of  their  own  time.  It  probably  prevailed 
at  first  among  the  lower  orders  of  Romans ;  and  the  more  they 
mised  with  the  Greeks  in  their  conquesu  of  diflTerent  countrica  oiF 
the  east,  the  wider  the  corruption  would  be  diffused.  According  to 
die  neoteric  Greeks  the  acute  had  a  lengthening  power;  the  scholi- 
ast on  Hephsration*  says  that  the  o  in  i^n,  in  Homer,  is  long  ffroa 
the  position  of  this  accent ;  and  Eustatfaius  thinks  the  acute  is  the 
tifiwua,  or  *  restorative  medicine/  in  the  following  ▼erse  of  the 
same  poet. 

If  we  find  in  the  poems  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  a  vioIatioD  of 
the  rules  of  metre,  and  a  prolongation  of  short  syllables  bearing  the 
acute  accent,  we  may  properly  conclude  that  the  same  errors  were 
general  in  his  time,  or  at  least  were  committed  by  those  less  learned 
dian  himself.  In  different  parts  of  the  works  of  this  Father  the 
following  lines  have  occurred  to  us,  each  of  which  contains  m  false 
quantity. 

Axfa  fiporra  waanq  Kai^opii  0vf  m|(.> 
T^  TfWof  av  ax^tcffif  anf  xal  ycua  xoA^ffti. 
EfOoJi  Baa-0^i9to  BotfiXiiof  dfxi^tfia. 

We  have  in  our  own  language  verses  written  in  the  13th  oentoiy 
with  the  same  cadence  as  the  Sri^oi  IloX/rixoi  of  the  Greeks;  and 
Heinsius  has  observed  that  a  measure  of  a  similar  kind  was  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  was  used  by  the  Byzantines  at 
an  earlier  period  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and  we  find  it  regularly 
formed  in  Simeon  Metapfarastes,  a  writer  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  cen* 
tury. 

*  See  Gaisford's  Hephsestio,  p.  181. 

In 
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In  the  eleventh,  the  same  inenaure  is  employed  by  Michael  Psel- 
)us,  in  some  lines  aildreased  to  ihe  Emperor  Conslantine  Mono- 
machiis,  and  by  Philippus  Solitarius  in  his  Dioptra ;  in  the  twelfth,     . 
Conslantine  Manasses  composed  his  Chronicle,  and  the  Loves  of 
Aristander  and  Callithea  in  Political  verses:  ihey  were  uaed  about     I 
the  same  time  by  Theudorus  Prodromus  and  Nicetas  £ugenianUK. 

The  verses  written  in  this  measure  are  thought  by  Heinsius  to     I 
have  been    formed  from  the   iambic  tetrameter  catalectic;    but 
Leo  Allatius  describes  tliem  as  trochaic ;  and  if  we  read  the  foU     ' 
lowing  line  of  Arisloplianes  with  the  accentual  cadence  alone,  we 
have  a  complete  '  Versus  Politicus.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pnrsue  the  changes  of  the  language  any  farther. 
The  capture  of  Byzantium  drove  the  scholars  of  (Jreece  into  Italy,    ' 
and  interrupted  the  study  of  the  ancient  language;  but  no  alterations 
have  been  made  since  that  time  in  the  neoteric  idiom,  except  such    , 
as  have  arisen  from  the  introduction  of  Turkish  and  Italian  worda,    i 
The  works  which  appeared  in  the  three  centiLries  following  tha    ' 
capture  of  Constantinople,  possess  little  or  no  interest;  they  con- 
sist of  homilies,*  romances,  and  bad  translations. 

Before  that  event  took  place,  the  copying  of  manuscripts  afforded 
employment  to  numerous  scribes.     Many  of  these  volumes  were 
fortunately  carried  into  Italy  by  the  exiles ;  and  the  liberal  exertions 
of  princes  and  private  individuals  have  since  removed  others,  from 
the  obscurity  in  which  they  were  buried,  to  the  different  libraries 
of  Europe.     When  Villoison  was  in  Patmos,  he  was  informed  by 
the  monks,  that  ihey  had  been  obliged  to  burn  a  great  number  of 
manuscripts  in  consequence  of  the  injury  they  had  received  from    j 
worms,  and  the  damp  situation  in  which  they  had  been  placed.     We    i 
do  not  think  that  a  similar  instance  of  neglect  and  barbarism  wilt    ' 
again  occur.    Enlightened  and  opulent  Greeks  are  diffusing  among 
their  countrymen  the  advantages  of  education;  and  they  will  be 
taught  to  attach  a  proper  value  to  the  literary  treasures  which  may 
be  still  in  their  possession. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  we  cannot  help  adverting  to  the  diffe- 
rent fate  of  the  two  languages  \vhich  have  arisen  on  the  ruins  of 
those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  ItalianH  who  wrote  as  early  as 
the  year  1300  are  considered  at  this  moment  by  their  countrymen 
as  models  in  respect  of  purity  and  correctness  of  diction.     But  the    . 

•We  take  ihw  opporlunity  of  nolicinganenotof  a  somewhat  ludkrouj  kiud  in  Wnr- 
ton"i  Hiiiory  ot  Englijh  Poetry,  i.  3S0.  ■  The  itorj  of  Arthnr,'  he  laji, '  vu  also  re- 
ducnl  intDiDodera  Greek.  M.  Cniiiuj  relatei  tbat hl>  friends  wbo  studied  aCPaduu  seol 
him  in  Ihe  J  fur  ISfiS,  tOjielliei  with  Hoioet^i  lViai,&i>^j(at  Hegia  ArlLuri.'  The  worda 
in  CniBDi  are  ■  Aih^ol  Rurthuti.'  The  kimilift  of  Ihii  wnter  are  iretl  known  to  the 
nwderii  Gteeti. 


Romaic  . 
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Romaic  has  now  been  spoken  for  many  centiuriesy  and  <»iiiiQt  yet 
boast  of  any  work  of  genius,  or  original  production,  which  can  be 
referred  to  as  a  standard  of  taste  or  stvle.  It  is  not  difl^cult  to  ex- 
plain  the  causes  of  this  difference.  Hie  continued  study  of  the 
writings  of  ancient  Greece  by  the  learned  Byzantines,  «iid  their 
habits  of  composition  in  Hellenic,  prevented  them  from  payioK 
any  attention  to  the  formation  of  die  vulgar  language.  Iliey  were 
obliged  indeed  to  use  it  occasionally  in  the  common  interc^oune  of 
life;  but  they  always  considered  it  as  a  depraved  and  vitiated  idiom. 
And  since  the  establishment  of  the  Ottoman  power,  it  ia  not  easy 
to  name  a  counti^,  removed  in  any  degree  from  barbarism,  where 
the  great  body  of  the  people  is  placed  in  a  situation  more  unfaTOur- 
able  to  the  development  of  intellect,  more  hostile  to  improvement 
of  ever}'  kind,  than  the  Christian  part  of  European  Turkey.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  literature  of  Italy  was  advanced  at  an  early  period 
by  a  concurrence  of  very  remarkable  circumstances.  The  imme- 
diate causes  were — the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  arrival  of 
the  scholars  of  Greece,  the  recent  discovery  of  printing,  the  forma- 
tion of  libraries,  the  establishment  of  academies,  and,  above  all,  the 
protection  which  men  of  letters  received  from  tlie  Dukes  of  Milan 
and  Ferrara,  the  houses  of  Medici  and  Sforza,  the  Kings  of  Naples, 
and  the  Republic  of  Venice. 


Art.  VII. — l^ie  Privee  de  l^oltaire  et  de  Madame  du  Ch&ielet^ 
pendant  un  Sejour  de  Six  Mois  a  Cirei/,  par  CJuteur  des  Lettrei 
Feruviennes — Suivie  de  cinquante  Lettres  inedites  en  vers  et 
en  prose  de  V^oliaire. — Paris,  1820.   pp.  460. 

Tj^ROM  the  catchpenny  style  of  this  title-page,  one  might  almost 
-^  be  led  to  suppose  that  an  author  of  some  reputation  had  un- 
dertaken to  write  a  formal  history  of  six  months  of  the  private  life 
of  this  celebrated  pair.  The  simple  fact,  however,  is,  that  a  certain 
Madame  de  Gratigny  passed  about  two  months,  in  173|-,  at  Cirey, 
the  joint  residence  of  M.  and  Madame  du  Chatelet  and  Vol- 
taire :  in  the  first  three  weeks  she  wrote  ten  letters  to  a  friend  at 
Nancy,  giving  a  gossiping  account  of  the  modes  of  life  at  Cirey ; 
and  a  few  more,  relating  to  herself,  in  the  last  month  of  her  stay. 
But  though  these  letters  do  not  fulfil  the  pompous  promise  of 
the  title,  they  are  still  an  amusing  and^  we  may  even  say,  an  inte- 
resting work.  They  give,  at  least,  a  sketch  of  the  private  life  of 
these  celebrated  people,  and  they  give  somewhat  more  than  a 
sketch  of  their  hearts  ;  and  it  will  not  be  uninstructive  to  observe 
how  the  apparent  amiability  and  good  taste  of  their  society,  con- 
cealed, under  a. very  thin  varnish,  the  profligacy,  the  crudity,  the 
miseries  which  they  inflicted  on  their  dependants,  and  on  each 

other. 
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other.     They  carry  cm  too  a  kind  of  connected  story,  exciting  in 
its  progress  a  lively  degree  of  curiosity  which  is,  at  last,  aatisfiect 

by  a  natural,  but  very  striking  denouement.  I 

The  editor  presumes,  we  suppose,  that  the  author  of  the  Peru- 
vian Letters  is  so  well  known  ail  over  Europe,  that  he  not  only  "| 

omits  her  name  in  the  title,  but  has  not  taken  the  pains  of  making  | 

the  most  ordinary  coinmunicatiuiis  as  to  her  history ;  indeed  his  I 

whole  biography  consists  in  a  short  note  (p.  I  S<>.)  copied  verbatim  1 

from  thetirst  lines  of  a  brief  mention  of  Madame  de  Grafigny  in  | 

one  of  the  most  common  and  compendious  biographical  indexes.  I 

Frances  d'Issimbourgh  d'Happoncourt  was  born  at  Nanci,  I 
in  Lorraine,  about  the  year  1694;  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  I 
Major  in  the  Duke  of  Lorraine's  troops,  by  a  grand-niece  of  the  I 
famous  Catlot.  She  was  married,  or,  as  her  indulgent  fiiends  used  j 
to  say,  sacrificed  to  Francis  Count  de  Grafigny,  cfaantberJaiu  of  ] 
the  ducal  court.  He  certainly  was  of  a  brutal  temper ;  for,  after  j 
many  years  of  suffering,  his  wife  was  juridically  separated  front  i 
him,  and  he  himself  died  afterwards  in  a  prison,  to  which,  it  is  said,  | 
his  own  violence  of  temper  had  conducted  him.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  confessed  that  M.  de  Grafigny  appears  to  have  had  I 
■ome  grounds  for  his  ill-humour,  though  they  were  of  a  nature  ] 
which  the  society  iu  which  he  mixed  would  not  admit  to  be  any  ] 
excuse  wliatsoever,  Madame,  it  would  seem,  found  consolation  ] 
for  the  brutality  of  her  husband  in  the  tenderness  of,  at  least,  one  I 
!over,  and  though  We  have  not  sought  to  pierce  into  the  obscurity  I 
that  involves  the  family  quarrels  of  this  couple,  (now  a  century  I 
gone  by,)  enough  has  met  our  view  to  create  a  suspicion  tha^  I 
even  if  the  husband  gave  the  frst  provocation,  the  lady  even-  I 
tually  took  the  last  revenge.  The  lord  of  Jier  heart  at  the  tinia  I 
of  this  visit  was  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  of  the  name  of  Desma<4  1 
rets,  the  son  of  a  celebrated  musiciao ;  and,  in  addition  to  soms  1 
other  miseries  which  she  suffered  at  Cirey,  we  learn  that  she  had  1 
the  mortification  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  inconstant  himselF^  I 
who  had  followed  her  thither,  '  le  tendre  aveii  qu'il  ne  m'aimc^  I 
plus,  et  qu'il  ne  veut  plus  m'aimer.'  (p.  28 1 .)  Iliis  candour,  of  | 
course,  '  desoles'  the  lady,  but  she  makes  up  her  mind  to  bear  it  J 
with  an  equanimity  and  courage  which  would  be  more  touching,,  j 
tf  the  deserted  nymph  had  not  attained  the  mature  and  ref]ectin|^  ] 
^e  of  forty-four.  I 

It  seems  to  have  been  just  after  her  legal  separation  from  her  I 

husband  that  Madame  de  Grafigny,  now  reduced  to  the  necea-  1 

Kty  of  subsisting  upon  the  hospitality  of  her  friends,  arrived  a.t  ] 
Cirey  on  the  4th  of  December,  1738;  on  what  invitation  does  not 
clearly  appear :  but  it  would  seem  as  if  her  friendship  with  St. 
Lambert,  Desmarets,  and  a  Monsieur  Devau.x,  reader  to  King 

Stanislaus, 
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StanulauSy  and  a  worshipper  of  Voltaire,  had  recommended  her 
to  the  notice  of  him  and  Madame  de  Chfttelet.  They  certamty 
did  not  know  much  of  her  history;  for  in  one  of  her  early  letten 
she  describes  the  affectionate  and  melting  sympathy  in  which  these 
compassionate  and  virtuous  souls  heard  her  tale  of  woe.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  Madame  du  Grafigny  had  predetermiued  how 
long  her  visit  was  to  last.  It  was  brought  to  a  termination  by  a  cir- 
cumstance which  she  had  not  anticipated. 

The  menage  at  Cirey  was  oue  M'hicliy  to  the  antiquated  ideas 
of  an  Englishman,  must  seem  extraordinary,  and  it  would  in  this 
country  have  been  tliought  the  last  place  where  a  woman  of  feel- 
ing and  character  would  have  sought  refuge — but  Madame  de 
Grafigny  had  no  such  troublesome  inmates. 

As  Madame  du  Chatelet  plfiys  so  distinguished  a  part  in  Ma- 
dame de  Grafigny's  drama,  we  shall  be  forgiven  for  recalling  to 
our  reader's  recollection  Voltaire's  own  account  of  his  liatfom 
with  that  lady  :  — 

'  I  was  tired  of  the  idle  and  turbulent  life  of  Paris,  the  crowd  of  fo<^ 
the  shoals  of  bad  books,  all  published  **  avec  approbation  et  privilege  da 
roi,"  the  cabals  and  jealousies  of  literary  men,  and  the  base  tricks  of 
scribblers,  who  disgraced  the  name  of  literature.  I  became  acquainted^ 
in  1733,  with  a  young  lady  who  thought  pretty  much  as  I  did,  and  who 
resolved  to  retire  for  several  years  into  the  country,  to  avoid  the  worid 
and  cultivate  her  understanding.  It  was  the  Marchioness  du  ChAtelet, 
the  woman  in  France  who  had  the  greatest  disposition  for  scientific 
pursuits. 

*  Her  father,  the  Baron  of  fireteuil,  had  taught  her  Latin,  which  she 
knew  as  well  as  Madame  Dacier,  but  her  predominant  taste  was  for 
mathematics.  She  united  in  a  high  degree  good  sense  and  good  tute^ 
with  a  great  desire  of  improvement,  but  she  did  not  the  less  enjmf  the 
pleasures  of  society,  and  the  amusements  of  her  age  and  sex.  Ii^ever- 
tbeless  she  abandoned  all  to  go  and  bury  herself  in  an  old  half-mined 
chateau,  on  the  borders  of  Champagne  and  Lorraine,  in  a  detestable 
part  of  the  country.  She  however  improved,  I  might  say  embellished 
this  residence  with  tolerably  agreeable  grounds.  I  built  a  gallery  and 
made  a  very  fine  collection  of  philosophical  instruments,  &c.  We  had 
an  extensive  library.  Some  learned  men  used  to  come  and  philosophiae 
in  our  retreat:  for  two  years  we  had  the  celebrated  Kcenig:  Maupertuis, 
and  John  Bernoulli  came  afterwards,  and  from  that  hour  Maupertoit*' 
the  man  in  the  world  most  prone  to  envy^  selected  me  as  the  object  of 
this  agreeable  passion. 

'  I  taught  Madame  du  Cbdtelet  English,  and  in  three  months  the 
knew  it  as  well  as  I  did,'  {we  believe  it) '  and  read  with  me  Locke,  Newu 
ton,  and  Pope ;  she  learnt  Italian  quite  as  quick,  and  we  read  together 
the  whole  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto. 

'  We  thought  of  nothing  but  mutual  instruction  in  this  delicious  retire- 
ment, and  never  even  inquired  what  the  rest  of  the  world  were  ab(mt  i  Onr 

greatest 
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\s  to  decide  between  Leibnitz  and  Newton.  Ma- 
lirst  declared  for  Leibnitz,  and  wrote  a  dissertation 
to  explain  his  system.  She  did  not  attempt  to  enliven  this  philosophy 
cal  work  with  the  extraneous  graces  of  style ;  her  masculine  and  can- 
did character  was  above  this  kind  of  aifectalion :  clearness,  precisioir, 
find  elegance,  were  the  marks  of  her  style.  If  it  were  possible  to  make 
any  thing  of  Leibnitz  nnd  his  system,  this  book  would  huve  done  it  ; 
but  we  begin  iiow-a-days  to  care  mighty  little  about  Leibnitz  and  his 
"theories. 

'  Born  for  truth,  she  soon  cast  away  all  these  systems  and  gave  herself 

(%p  to  the  discoveries  of  the  great  Newton.  She  translated  his  great 
Work  of  the  Principa  into  French,  and  subsequently,  as  she  improved 
Iter  mathematical  knowledge,  she  added  to  this  work,  which  few  people 
are  in  a  condition  to  understand,  an  algebraical  commentary  slill  more 
abstruse. 

'  After  we  had  passed  sis  years  in  this  retirement,  we  were  obliged  to 
go  to  Brussels,  on  account  of  an  old  and  eternal  law-suit  which  the  fa- 
mily of  Du  Chflielet  had  with  the  house  of  Honsbrouk.  1  had  the 
irate  satisfaction  of  reconciling  the  parties  who  had  been  for  sixty  years 
''ruining  one  another  in  costs;  and  1  procured  for  Madame  du  Chdtelet's 
"^lUsband  220,000  livres  in  full  of  all  his  claims." 

Such  is  Voltaire's  sketch  of  his  life  and  his  companion — for 
tiiough  the  poor  husband  lived  in  the  house,  he  was  taken  as  little 
notice  of  by  his  guests  as  by  Voltaire  in  this  extract;  indeed,  he  is 
never  seen  but  by  accident,  nor  ever  mentioned,  except  '  par 
' parenthise.'  Let  us  now  hear  Madame  de  Graligny's  account ; 
and  first  of  her  reception — 

'  At  last  I  arrived  ;  the  nymph  (Madame  du  Ch£,lelet)  received  me 
,  very  well.  I  staid  a  moment  in  her  apartment  and  then  hastened  lo 
zest  myself  in  my  own;  when  lo,  who  comes — your  idol  (Voltaire)  with 
■"  hitle  taper  in  bis  hand,  like  a  monk.  He  was  overjoyed,  transported 
I  see  me;  kissed  my  hands  ten  times  over,  and  inquired  about  me 
;*ith  the  tenderest  interest;  his  next  question  was  after  you,  then  he 
^"^oke  of  Desmarets  and  St.  Lambert,  and  then  he  retired  and  left  me  to 
■mile  to  you. 

surprised  that  I  say  so  drily  that  the  nymph  received  me 
,  well — why,  'tis  all  1  have  to  say.  No,  I  forget;  the  first  thing  she 
"did  was  to  talk  to  me  of  her  law-suit.  Bans  ctremonie ;  her  clack  is'asto- 
'nishing ;  I  bad  forgotten  it;  she  speaks  extremely  fast,  and  as  I  do 
when  1  lake  off  a  "  Franpowe" — You  see  I  have  corrected  this  word,  it 
'Would  be  high  treason  here  to  spell  it  with  an  *o.  She  talks  like  an 
,»ngel ;  that  1  confess ;  she  had  on  a  chintz  gown,  and  an  apron  of  black 
tifety  ;  her  hair  is  of  deep  black  and  very  long,  it  is  gathered  up  be- 
kind  to  the  crown  of  her  head  and  curled  like  a  child's,  which  becomes 
very  much.     As  I  have  as  yel  seen  nothing  but  her  dress,  I  can  tell 

ijslEin  of  otlbographj,  which,  how- 
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you  of  nothing  but  her  dreu.  At  for  your  idol,  I  know  not  whether  he 
powdered  himself  in  honour  of  me,  but  he  is  as  fine  as  he  could  be  ia 
Paris. ,  The  good^man  (the  husband)  sets  off  to-morrow  for  Bnuads; 
so  that  we  shall  be  a  trio,  and  nobody  sorry  for  it — thin  is  mutual  accicC 
which  we  have  already  told  one  another.' — p.  5. 

The  next  letter  gives  us  some  descriptioD  of  the  housey  and 
particularly  of  Voltaire's  gallery. 

'  Voltaire's  apartment  is  in  a  wing  attached  to  the  old  house,  he 
has  a  little  anti-room  the  size  of  one's  hand ;  next  comet  his  bed* 
chamber,  which  is  small,  low,  and  hung  with  crimson  velvet,  the  *uiche 
the  same  velvet  with  gold  fringe :  this  is  the  winter  furniture.  There 
is  little  tapestry,  but  a  great  deal  of  wainscot,  with  delightful  pic- 
tures; great  glasses;  corner  tables  of  admirable  Boule — China — 
mandarins;  a  clock,  supported  on  strange  Indian  figures;— in  thoit, 
an  infinity  of  things  of  this  kind — dear,  recherchoes — and  above  all^ 
every  thing  so  neat  that  one  might  kiss  the  floor ;  an  open  case  with 
a  complete  service  in  silver  of  all  those  tuperfluities  which  are  to  abto- 
lutely  necessary^ — such  silver, — such  workmanship!  there  is  one  case 
with  twelve  rings  of  intaglio,  besides  two  of  diamond.  Thence  we  go 
into  his  little  gallery,  which  is  from  30  to  40  feet  long.  Between  wt 
windows  are  two  very  pretty  little  statues  on  pedestals  of  japan  vamiih, 
one  is  the  Venus  Farnese,  and  the  other  the  Hercules;  beyond  the  win- 
dows are  two  cases,  the  one  for  books,  the  other  for  philosophical  instni*> 
ments,  between  them  a  stove  in  the  wall  which  gives  the  room  the  tea^ 
perature  of  spring;  in  front  of  it  is  a  large  pedestal,  with  a  statue,  of 
considerable  size,  of  Cupidf  discharging  an  arrow,  but  this  is  not  yet 
complete.  They  are  now  making  a  niche  for  the  Cupid,  who  is  to  con- 
ceal all  appearance  of  the  stove.  The  gallery  is  wainscoted,  and  painted 
in  light  yellow:  clock,  tables,  desks,  nothing  is  wanting.  Two  roomi 
beyond  are  still  unfinished,  one  of  which  is  for  the  instruments,  whidi 
ace  therefore  at  present  in  the  gallery.  There  is  but  one  sopha,  and  n6 
easy  chairs ;  that  is  to  say,  what  are  there  are  good  of  their  kind,  but 
ithey  are  not  comfortable ;  bodily  ease  is,  it  seems,  not  Voltaire's  luxuiy. 
The  pannels  of  the  wainscoting  are  of  the  mbst  beautiful  Indian  JMp^; 
the  skreens  of  the  same ;  there  are  writing-tables  and  China  in  all  cor- 
ners, and  every  thing  indeed,  and  all  in  the  best  taste :  there  is  a  dodr 
in  the  middle  which  opens  to  the  garden.' — p.  l6. 

Such  was  the  gentleman's  apartment ;  and  making  allowano^ 
for  Madame  de  Grafigny's  provincial  wonderment  (she  had  im^ 
been  yet  at  Paris,)  the  scene  appears  to  be  more  splendid^  and  a 
a  higher  style  than  we  should  have  expected,  either  from  die  at 
tuation,  the  times,  or  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  pardes  :  in  trudiy 

'  ; i 

*  FFencb  beds  stand  generally  lu  niches  in  the  bed-rooms. 
f  This  was  the  Cupid  under  which  Voltaire  wrote  the  weii-known  inscripdon-^ 

Qui  que  tu  sois,  tu  vois  ton  niattre ! 
11  l*est,  le  fut,  ou  le  doit  etre  * 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  master  see  { 
He  is,  or  vras,  or  soon  shall  he  ( 

we 
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we  may  here  observe,  en  passant,  that  Voltaire's  early,  and  ever- 
increasing  affluence,  appears  to  us  an  enigma  which  none  of  his 
biographers  have  satisfactorily  explained. 

The  lady's  apartment,  comme  de  raison,  is  still  finer: — 

'  Her  own  room  is  wainscoted,  and  painted  in  a  pale  yellow  varnish, 
with  mouldings  of  light  blue ;  the  niche  has  the  same  mouldings,  but  is 
lined  with  the  most  beautiful  Indian  paper;  the  bed  itself  is  of  watered 
blue  silk,  and  the  whole  is  so  matched  that  every  thing,  chairs,  desks, 
writing-tables,  stands,  down  to  the  basket  for  her  little  dog,  is  pale  yel- 
low and  light  blue ;  the  mirrors  are  in  silver  frames,  and  of  dazzling 
splendour :  a  great  glass  door — of  plate  glass,  observe — leads  to  the  li- 
brary, which  is  not  yet  finished :  it  is  carved  like  a  snuff-box,  nothing 
is  so  handsome ;  there  are  to  be  large  glasses,  pictures  by  Paul  Veronese, 
&c.  On  one  side  of  the  niche  is  a  little  boudoir,  where  one  is  ready  to 
kneel  down  and  woi-ship ;  the  walls  are  blue,  and  the  ceiling  painted  by 
a  pupil  of  Mantius;  on  the  pannels  are  eight  pictures  by  Watteau ;  ah, 
such  pictures,  &c/ — p.  20. 

^  After  having  visited  her  apartment,  we  sat  chatting;  she  told  me  the 
whole  history  of  her  law-suit,  from  its  origin,  eighty  years  ago,  down  to  the 
present  day.  This  little  talk  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  yet,  wonderful  to 
tell,  did  not  tire  me.  She  talks  so  well  that  ennui  has  not  time  to  get  in. 
She  shewed  me  her  jewel  box ;  it  is  more  magnificent  than  the  Duchess 
of  Rhchelieu's.  I  cannot  recover  fronk  my  astonishment;  for  when  I  knew 
her  at  Craon,  not  loqg  ago,  she  had  not  even  a  tortoiseshell  snuff  box, 
and  now  she  has  twenty  of  plain  gold,  or  with  jewels,  or  lacquered,  or 
enamelled,  which  latter  is  a  new  and«very  costly  fashion;  shuttles^ of 
the  same  material  each  richer  than  the  other;  watches  set  round  with 
diamonds ;  rinp  upon  rings  of  all  the  precious  stones  in  the  world,  and 
trinkets  without  end  and  of  all  kinds. — In  short  I  do  not  comprehend  it, 
for  they  never  were  rich.' — pp.  19, 20. 

Here  the  editor  interferes,  and  gravely  asks,  in  a  note,  whether 
it  is  not  possible  that  all  this  etalage  was  the  result  of  Voltaire's 
gallantry  ? — ^Who  doubts  it? — but  we  would  have  thanked  him  if  he 
had  told  us  whence  Voltaire  was  enabled  to  meet  these  boundless  ' 
expenses.  He  had  little  or  no  patrimony — no  visible  means  of  gain 
but  his  writings,  and  even  about  them  he  was  always,  it  is  said, 
singularly  generous;  but  even  supposing  that  he  did  at  last  grow 
rich  by  authorship,  he  had  at  this  time  not  published  the  most 
popular  and  profitable  of  his  works : — like  Madame  de  Grafigny, 
we  do  not  comprehend  it. 

But  while  the  hosts  themselves  were  so  splendidly  lodged  and 
equipped,  their  guests  saw  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

'  My  room,'  says  Madame  de  Grafigny,  shivering  with  cold,  *  my 
room  is  for  height  a  perfect  hall,  through  which  all  the  winds  of  heaven 

*  For  knotting,  A  fa»hion»ble  apology  for  emplojmcut  among  the  ladies  of  those 
da^s. 
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^Mpoit  themselves,  findinf^  entraoce  frcNn  a  thousand  cradn  nniiid  the 
window,  which  however,  if  heaven  spares  me  life,  1  shall  sarely  slop. 
This  wilderness  of  a  room  has  but  one  window,  divided  into  three  ia 
the  old  fashion,  without  either  curtain  or  blind,  but  instead  of  these 
conveniencies  three  pair  of  bare  shutteni.  The  ceiling  is  fortunately 
whitewashed,  which  contributes  a  little  to  light  the  room  which  is  almost 
masked  by  the  approach  of  a  rocky  hill  to  the  window,  llie  tapestry 
represents,  doubtless,  some  great  personages,  to  nie  unknown  and  not 
worth  inquiring  after.  The  niche  is  adorned  with  the  trinainings  of  old 
clothes,  very  magnificent  no  doubt,  but  ill-matched  and  rather  out  of 
place.  A  chimney  so  wide  that  you  could  turn  a  coach  and  six — It  de- 
vours I  know  not  what  quantities  of  wood,  but  never  thinks  of  giving 
the  least  little  beat  in  return.  The  furniture  is  of  a  piece  with  the  room 
itsplf :  some  old  arm-chairs ;  a  commode ;  one  night  table,  the  only 
thing  like  a  table,  by  the  way,  in  the  room — nothing  more  ;  a  closet  and 
a  dressing-room,  (through  the  walls  of  which  1  can  see  the  sky,)  to 
match  the  rest.  To  all  this  you  climb  by  a  very  fine  looking  stairaue, 
which  however  is,  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  not  easy  of  ascent;  and, 
finally,  every  thing  that  does  not  belong  to  the  lady's  own  apartmentyor 
Voltaire's,  is  of  the  most  disgusting  filth.' — p.  23. 

Novir  for  a  view  of  their  occupations. 

'  About  half-past  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  we  are  summoned  to  colfee, 
(breakfast,)  which  is  always  served  in  Voltaire's  gallery ;  that  laats  till 
twelve  or  one,  according  as  we  have  assembled  earlier  or  later.  At  noon 
precisely,  the  coachmen^  to  use  their  own  phrase,  go  to  dinner.  Thae 
coachmen  are  the  Lord  of  the  castle,  the  fat  lady,  {Madame  de  Cham 
bomn,  a  cousin  and  spy  of  Voltaire  8\  and  her  son,  Voltaire's  amanuensii, 
who  never  appears  but  to  copy.  We — that  is,  the  Lady,  Voltaire  and 
I — stay  together  about  half  an  hour,  when  he  makes  us  a  low  bow  and 
dismisses  us.  About  four  we  lunch.  I  seldom  come  on  this  oeciaioB 
unless  sent  for,  which  does  not  always  happen.  At  nine  we  sit  down 
to  supper,  and  remain  ai  table  till  midnight. — Good  heaven,  what  sap- 
pers !  Every  kind  of  pleasure  is  collected  ;  but  the  shortness  of  the  time 
and  the  necessity  of  separating  is  the  sword  of  Damocles.  The  Lord  of 
the  Castle  (M.  du  Chdtelet)  sits  down  to  table,  eats  nothing,  but  dcepir 
and  consequently  does  not  talk  much,  and  disappears  with  the  dishes.^ 
—p.  83. 

In  the  intervals  between  these  meetings  Voltaire  gave  his  £ur 
friend,  from  time  to  time,  several  of  his  unpublished  works  to 
read.  Some  evenings  he  read  to  them  parts  of  the  Pucelle  d'Oi^ 
16ans,  and  Madame  de  Grafigny  listened  with  delight,  and  even  re* 
peats  to  her  friend  with  enthusiasm  the  outline  of  one  catito  of'  ike 
piece,  which  we  are  confident  no  Englishm^rn  would  sit  by  and 
hear  read.  By  this  act  of  indiscretion  and  bad  taste,  Madame  de 
Grafigny,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  bye,  lost  the  comforts  of  Cirey 
and  the  friendship  of  its  o^iners;  and  here  we  must  observe,  that 
this  sprightly  lady's  notions  and  expressions  are,  on  many  occa- 
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sions/of  no  very  nice  delicacy :  she  talks  a  language  which',  in 
these  times,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  housemaid ;  and  there  are 
passages  in  her  letters,  her  letters  to  a  man,  which  are  wholly  un* 
ifit  to  be  read. 

But  the  most  important  of  their  amusements  was  rehearsing 
and  acting  Voltaire's  own  plays ;  and  indeed  it  was  not  improba- 
ble to  some  theatrical  talent  that  Madame  de  Grafigny  chiefly  o\(^ed 
her  welcome ;  but  she  was  punctual  in  paying  for  her  entertainment 
in  another  and  more  current  coin.  As  no  flattery  was  too  gross 
for  Voltaire's  appetite,  so  no  slight  was  so,  trivial  as  not  to  call 
down  his  vengeance;  and  Madsune  de  Grafigny  seems  to  have 
suspected  that  the  morbid  appetites  of  Voltaire  and  his  mistress 
induced  them  to  descend  to  the.  incredible  meanness  of  prying  into 
the  letters  which  their  guests  sent  or  received,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  what  was  said  about  them.  She  never  fails  to  desire 
her  correspondent  to  be  cautious  what  he  writes ;  to  be  sure  to 
answer  her  in  the  same  tone  which  she  uses ;  to  slip  into  all  his  let- 
ters little  compliments  to  the  gentleman  and  the  lady ;  for  God's 
sake  not  to  mention  a  word  of  what  she  writes,  and,  above  all,  to 
ask  no  questions.  Qn  one  occasion  M.  Devaux  had  sent  her  a  little 
piece  of  his  own  composition.  Madame  de  Grafigny  dared  not 
show  it  at  Cirey  till  she  bad  interpolated  it  with  a  couple  of  dozen 
of  wretched  verses  of  her  own  making,  in  praise  of  the  idol;  and 
ihese  saved  the  piece.  Sometimes,  however,  in  spite  of  her 
idolatry  she  lets  us  see,  though  obscurely,  the  personal  bigotry, 
the  persecuting  jealousy,  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  vanity  of  this 
great  enemy  of  bigotry,  persecution,  and  tyranny;  and  it  is  not, 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  the  least  instructive  part  of  her  work 
which  shows  that  the  bad  passions — all  that  Voltaire  in  his  rage 
or  his  pleasantry  attributes  to  priests  and  kings — actually  raged  in 
his  own  breast,  and  were  limited  only  by  his  power  of  vengeance, 
whenever  his  personal  vanity  or  personal  interests  were  afiected** 

In  his  inordinate  presumption,  Voltaire  seems  to  aspire  at  even 
more  than  literary  despotism ;  and  he  exacted  something  like  royal 
respect  firom  his  attendants. 

^  His  own  valet  never  quits  his  chair  at  table,  and  the  other  servants 
hand  to  him  whatever  the  master  wants,  just  as  the  kifig*s  pages  do  to 
.the  king*s  gentlemen ;  but  all  this  is  done  naturally,  and  without  any 
air  of  grandeur ;  so  true  is  it  that  good  sense  always  knows  how  to  main- 
tain its  proper  dignity  without  subjecting  itself  to  the  ridicule  of  affec- 
tation.^— p.  145. 

So  true  is  it  that  easy  impudence  often  appears  to  do  things 
quite  naturally,  which  are  in  the  abstract  ridiculously  impertinent; 
and  so  true  it  i>,that  poor  Madame  de  Grafigny  was  under  the  hard 
necessity  of  thinking,  or  at  least  of  representing  every  thing  that 
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Vokaire  said  or  did,  couleur  de  rose.  It  mmty  however,  be  ad- 
mittedi  that — ^in  spite  of  her  dependent  and  precarioua  circiun* 
6tanceS|  her  natural  wish  not  to  offend,  and  me  real  asccodancy 
which  such  a  man  as  Voltaire  must  have  had  over  her  mind — bar 
good  taste  often  leads  her 

'  To  him  a  fault  and  hesitate  dislike;' 

and  though  her  language  is  every  where  scrupulously  deferential, 
•he  sometimes  (as  in  the  passage  iust  quoted)  drops   an  ez- 

?ression  which  awakens  attention  to  the  fpibles  of  the  Idolj  or  the 
doFn  idol,  though  even  then  she  takes  care  to  disguise  a  litde  her 
meaning — 

*  How  I  pity  (she  says)  this  poor  Nicomede  (VoltaireX  since  he  and 
Dorothea  (Madame  du  Ch&telet)  cannot  agree !  Ah !  my  friend,  there 
b  then  no  happiness  on  earth,  and  we  are  for  ever  deceived  by  appear- 
ances. We  believed  them  the  happiest  couple  in  the  world,  when  we 
saw  tbem  seldom  and  at  a  distance ;  but  when  one  has  gotten  close  to 
them,  we  find,  alas !  that  hell  is  ccery  where  !* — p.  100. 

Thus  the  guilty  paradise  of  these  shameless  adulterers,  which 
aeemed  so  gay,  so  splendid,  and  so  luxurious,  turns  out,  on  the 
testimony  of  its  own  admirers  and  partakers,  to  be  nothing  but 
VLhell! 

The  tyranny  which  Voltaire  exercised  over  others,  the  tender 
Emilie  exercised  over  him ;  and  whatever  torments  of  jealousy  or 
indignation  the  poor  Good-man  may  have  felt,  St.  Lambert, 
Clairault,  Desmarets,  and  many  other  young  gentlemen  who 
visited  the  house,  inflicted  upon  Voltaire.  In  truth  this  learned 
lady  was  at  least  as  much  the  votary  of  Venus  as  of  Minerva,  and 
Voltaire  had  no  better  simile  to  describe  the  succession  of  lovers, 
whose  presence  he  was  obliged  to  bear,  than  that  of  ^  one  nail 
driving  out  another !'  We  dare  not  pursue  this  subject  larther ; 
our  language  cannot  express,  and  our  feelings  would  revolt  at  some 
of  the  sentillesses  of  this  nest  of  deists,  atheists,  and  strumpets. 

But  however  little  Madame  de  Grafigny  enlivened  her  cmcam- 
apection  by  touches  of  descriptive  pleasantry  or  criticism  in 
the  first  ten  letters,  we  find  in  the  eleventh,  written  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1739^  three  weeks  after  her  arrival  at  Cirey,  a  total 
alteration  of  style ;  the  circumspection  of  the  former  becomes 
a  complete  taciturnity ;  what  was  only  cautious  before  is  now  cold; 
and  the  cold  rapidly  increases  to  an  absolute  frost: — no  more 
stories,  no  more  jokes,  no  more  of  Nicomede  and  Dorothea,  no 
more  even  of  Voltaire  and  Madame  du  Ch'^telet.  She  begins  to 
talk  of  the  end  of  her  visit ;  she  arranges  her  plans  for  going  into  a 
nunnery ;  she  is  ill  of  all  kinds  of  disorders ;  and,  in  short,  Girej 
is  become  intolerable,  because — it  is  such  a  paradise !— they  uv 
her  such  attentions  that  leave  them  she  must — the  continuance  ttt 
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such  extatic  bliss  would  render  it  at  last  so  painful  to  part,  that 
she  must  go  to  save  herself  from  that  cruel  moment  oi going:  and 
then — ton  Idole !   ah  !  ton  Idole,  est  le  meilleur  des  hommes ! — 

(p.  177.) 

Then  we  find  that  all  the  letters  she  receives  are  delayed,  and 

when  at  last  they  arrive,  they  bear  all  the  marks  of  having  been 
opened,  and  impudently  closed  again  with  little  care.  This  auda- 
cious cruelty,  this  worst  violation  of  individual  liberty,  this  most, 
odious  treachery,  she  attributes  to  the  post-office ;  and,  to  be  sure,; 
it  was  a  natural  conjecture.  The  French  post-office  has  always 
been  proverbially  and  disgracefully  faithless.  Louis  XV.  knew 
nothing  of  the  interior  of  his  kingdom  but  by  the  gossip  which 
his  post-master  general  pilfered  from  the  intercepted  confidence 
of  his  subjects.  Napoleon  the  Great  (G —  save  the  Emperor  !) 
was  equally  curious ;  and  the  qoble  Lavalette,  and  all  his  prede- 
cessors in  this  honourable  station,  are  said  to  have  pandered  to 
the  tyrant's  depraved  appetite  with  the  most  shameless  audacity. 

But  for  once  the  French  post-office  was  innocent,  or,  at  least, 
was  not  alone  guilty.  Madame  du  Chsitelet  and  Voltaire  opened, 
the  letters  of  their  guests ;  and  these  exalted  persons — these  phi- 
losophers, these  disciples  of  Locke  and  Newton,  these  regenera- 
tors of  mankind,  these  scourgers  of  tyranny,  these  apostles  of  uni- 
versal liberty  and  toleration- — amused  their  idleness,  or  solaced 
their  vanity,  or  exercised  their  jealousy  in  the  baseness  of  read- 
ing the  letters  of  the  unhappy  dupes  whom  they  betrayed  into 
their  philosophic  retreat. 

During  the  whole  month  of  January,  during  nineteen  short 
letters,  Madame  de  Grafigny  languishes  in  a  most  unaccountably 
way ;  and  the  eternal  complaints  of  the  irregularities  of  the  post 
and  of  the  indiscretion  of  her  correspondent  are  really  wearisome ; 
— at  last  her  life  becomes  so  miserable  that  she  is  forced  to 
fly  from  this  garden  of  Eden,  and  it  is  not  till  she  is  beyond  its 
limits  that  she  ventures  to  write  her  real  sentiments,  ancl  then  we 
learn  (in  the  last  letter  of  the  Collection)  the  secret  of  her  misery, 
and  we  have  opened  to  us  the  whole  horrors  of  the  kind  of  society 
into  which  she  had  been  inveigled ;  the  extract  will  be  somewhat 
long,  but  cannot  be  uninteresting. 

'  I  have  not  dared  till  now,  my  dear  friend,  to  allow  my  dreadful 
story  to  escape  from  my  pen.  I  was  so  ill  that  I  was  afraid  I  was  dy- 
ing, and  I  was  unwilling  to  leave  behind  me  the  frightful  talf;  of  the 
degmdation  which  I  have  suffered.  I  am,  however,  better  now,  and  by 
Desmarets,  or  some  other  safe  hand,  I  shall  continue  to  have  my  letters 
conveyed  to  the  post-office.  Ah,  the  wretch !  what  has  she  not  inflicted 
upon  me ! 

*'  On  the  29th  December,  the  post  arrived  as  usual,  but  there  were,  as 
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they  said,  no  letters  for  me — supper  went  off  as  usual,  and  nothing  an- 
nounced the  storm  which  was  brewing.  1  went  to  my  room,  and  was  aboat 
to  seal  a  letter  to  you  when,  in  about  half  a|i  hour,  I  saw— you  gncss 
who — coming  in.  1  was  extremely  surprized,  for  he  (Voltaire)  never  be- 
fore came  into  my  room,  and  least  of  all  was  he  to  be  expected  at  this 
hour;  but  still  more  was  I  surprized  when  he  exclaimed,  *'  that  he  was 
undone — that  his  life  was  in  my  hands.**  Good  God,  I  exclaimed,  and 
how?  ''How?"  he  answered,  ''there  are  an  hundred  copies  of  a 
canto  of  the  Pucelle  abroad.  I  am  off  this  instant ;  I  shall  6y  to  Hol- 
land— to  the  end  of  the  world — to — I  not  where!  M.  de  Ch&telel  is 
going  off  post  to  Luneville.  You  must  write  to  Panpan  (her  corres- 
pondent) to  help  him  in  recalling  these  copies — he  cannot  refuse  to  do. 
that/' 

'  I,  poor  simpleton,  assured  him  that  you  would  do  all  that  you  could 
to  help  him.  Write,  then,  said  Voltaire,  write,  and  write  with  yoor 
whole  heart.  Willingly,  I  exclaimed ;  how  happy  am  I  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  shewing  you  my  affection!  and  I  added  some  words  of 
regret  at  the  necessity  which  obliged  him  to  ask  my  assistance :  he 
started  up  like  a  fury,  and  exclaimed,  "  No  prevarication,  Madam; 
it  is  you,  you  yourself,  who  have  circulated  it."  I  was  astonished — I 
assured  him  that  I  had  never  read  or  written  a  line  of  it.  "  On  the  con- 
trary," he  exclaimed,  "  You  copied  it — ^you  sent  it  to  Devaux,  and  he- 
published  it."  1,  in  all  the  confusion  of  a  surprize,  but  with  all  the 
vivacity  of  truth,  denied  it :  he  insisted  with  increased  violence,  and 
added  that  you  had  read  it  to  Desmarets  at  an  assembly — given  copies 
to  every  body,  and  that  Mde.  de  Ch&telet  had  the  proof  all  in  ker 
pocket, 

'  What  could  I  say  or  do  ?  I  did  not,  as  you  may  believe,  understand 
what  he  meant,  but  I  was  not  the  less  frightened.  At  last  he  insisted' 
that  I  should  sit  down  and  write  to  you  to  send  me  the  original,  which 
I  had  sent  you,  and  all  the  copies  you  had  made.  I  humbly  submitted, 
and  began  to  write ;  but,  as  you  can  well  conceive,  I  could  not  ask  yon 
to  return  what  never  was  sent,  and  which,  I  believed,  never  existed : 
he  read  my  letter,  and  threw  it  down  in  disgust.  "  For  shame,"  Madam, 
he  cried,  "  a  little  honesty  is  at  least  due  to  a  poor  wretch  whom  you. 
have  ruined ;"  and  then  redoubled  cries,  redoubled  violence,  till  at  ust, 
as  all  my  protestations  only  rendered  him  more  intolerable,  I  was  re- 
duced to  silence :  this  frightful  torture  lasted  a  full  hour,  but  it  was 
nothing ;  it  was  reserved  to  the  ladif  to  make  it  still  more  frightful.  She 
rushed  in,  screaming  like  a  Fury,  upbraiding  me  in  the  same  way,  which 
I  received  in  the  same  silence ;  at  last  she  pulled  a  letter  out  of  her 
pocket,  and,  stuffing  it  almost  into  my  mouth,  "There,"  said  she,  **  theie 
is  the  proof  of  your  infamy ;  you  are  the  most  abandoned  of  creatofes;* 
you  are  a  monster  that  I  received  here,  not  out  of  regard,  for  I  never 
had  any,  but  out  of  pity,  because  vou  did  not  know  where  else  to  go^- 
and  you  have  had  the  infamy  to  (etray  us — to  stab  us — to  steal  from 
my  desk  a  work,  to  copy  it,  to  circulate  it."  Ah,  my  poor  friend,  where= 
were  you  ? — a  thunderbolt  would  have  astonished  me  less.  That^* 
all  I  remember  of  the  flood  of  abuse  with  which  she  overwhelmed  me. 

I  was 
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I  lost  that  1  could  neither  si 


ir  hear,  but  che  said  a  thousand  ] 


Ihiiiga  worse,  and,  but  for  Voltaire,  she  would   have  beaten 
seized  her  round  the  waist,  and  dragged  her  away  from  me ;  for  all  ibii  \ 
was  9Hid  wilh  fists  clenched  in  my  face,  ready  at  every  word  to  atrik*  | 
me.  But  in  vain  would  he  drac  her  away ;  she  returned  whenever  ^ 
could  gel  loose,  screaming  against  ray  infamy — my  infamous  treachery, 
and  all  thia  in  the  hearing  of  my  servant.     1  was  a  great  while  withoat   I 
being  able  to  speak;  at  last  I  begged  to  see  thelelter — "you  shan't  have  I 
it,''  she  screamed ;  but  at  length  1  was  allowed  to  look  at  a  passage  of  it  I  , 
it  was  a  letter  of  your's,  in  which  you  say,  the  canto  of  Joan  it  ckarmmgi 
this  unhappy  phrase  brought  the  whole  afTair  to  my  recollection,  am 
remembered    my  innocent  account  of  the  canto  which  1  had  hea 
read.     I  told  them  so,  and  to  do  him  justice,  Voltaire  believed  me  at  i 
once,  and  begged  pardon  for  \m  cruel  suspicion  and  violence.     Thil  \ 
dreadful  trial  lasted  till  live  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

We  have  not  patience  to  goon  with  this  story;  the  mean  tricks  J 
and  attempts  at  reconciliation,  or  rather  oblivion,  which  these  ] 
people  played  off,  are  even  niore  disgusting  than  their  originat  1 
treachery  and  violence.  The  unhappy  Madame  de  Grafignyw 
poor  timt  she  had  not  the  means  of  quitting  the  hell  into  whic^  I 
she  had  been  betrayed;  and  they,  afraid  of  exposure,  were  ui^  | 
willing  to  let  her  go  till  tbcy  had  secured  her  silence.     Then  came 
the  tender  Voltaire,  weeping ;  then  came  the  dishonoured  husband^ 
sympathising;  then  came  the  gruup^ame,  advising;  then  came  the  1 
Fur^  equivocating ;  and  an  act  of  such  open  brutality  was  fof-i  1 
lowed  by  successive  scenes  of  the  basest  perfidy.     At  last  the  j 
letter  which  had  given  rise  to  the  unlucky  answer  was  recalledi 
it  proved  Madame  de  Gratigny's  innocence;  it  contained  not  a  J 
line  of  the  poem,  and  only,  as  we  have  already  stated,  a  mere  out-  i 
line  of  the  plot  of  one  canto ;  but  it  was  too  late — the  whole  mys-  I 
teiy  of  iniquity  was  discovered — she    could  no    longer   i 
amongst  such  devils — '  the  wordtH/omy  stuck  in  her  throat;'  and 
to  crown  all,  Desmarets   made  her  toe  '  tendre  aveu'  already 
quoted.     The  poor  woman  borrowed  or  begged  a  little  money 
somewhere,  and  made  her  escape  to  Paris,  where  the  liveliness  of"  fl 
her  conversation,  and  the  ease  of  her  manners,  procured  her  s 
ready  admission  into  society,  and  she  became  a  regular  blue-stock- 
ing : — publishing  two  or  three  works  which  were  suspected  not  to    I 
be  her  own — keeping  Voltaire  in  check  by  the  fear  of  disclosing  1 
his  brutality,  and  tinally  dying,  much  regretted  by  her  intimate*, 
in  the  year  1756,  at  the  age  of  about  sixty-six. 

The  latter  half  of  the  volume  contains  some  unpublished  tet-~ 
ters  of  Voltaire,  of  no  kind  of  interest.  They  are  addressed  to  the 
President  de  Hainault,  M.  de  Richelieu  and  M.  D'Argental,  in 
the  same  style  of  smart  flummery  which  characterizes  the  letters 
to  these  persons  which  are  already  known.  We  have  aot  met  iti 
I: ;}  theitv 
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them  a  passage  worth  quoting ;  and  as  we  have  already  given  mor§ 
space  to  this  Article  than  the  subject  perhaps  deserves,  we  are 
unwilling  to  occupy  any  time  in  dishing  up  again  the  '  crambe  re^ 
cocta'  of  this  verbose^  vain  and  wearisome  correspondence.  Vol- 
taire was  a  man  of  astonishing  quickness,  extent  and  versatility  of 
talents;  he  had  a  great  deal  of  wordly  sense  and  of  literary  acut©- 
ness ;  and  in  individual  cases,  where  liis  personal  vanity  Qais  mling 
passion)  was  not  compromised,  he  would  sometimes  be  friendly 
and  generous:  but  bis  total  want  of  all  principle,  moral  or 
religious;  his  impudent  audacity ;  his  filthy  sensuahty;  hia perse- 
cuting envy;  his  base  adulation;  bis  imwearied  treachery;  his 
tyranny ;  his  cruelty ;  his  profligacy ;  his  hypocrisy,  will  render  him 
for  ever  the  scorn,  as  his  unbounded  powers  will  the  wonder  of 
mankind. 


W 


Aet.  VIIL—  PoemSy  descriptive  of  Rural  Tift  and  Scenery.  By 
John  Clare,  a  Northamptonshire  Peasant.  Second  Edition. 
cr.  8vo.     London.  1820.     pp.213. 

E  had  nearly  overlooked,  amidst  the  bulkier  works  which  in- 
cessantly solicit  our  attention,  this  interesting  little  volume ; 
which  bears  indubitable  evidence  of  being  composed  altogether 
from  the  impulses  of  the  writer's  mind,  as  excited  by  external  ob- 
jects and  internal  sensations.  Here  are  no  tawdry  and  feeble 
paraphrases  of  former  poets,  no  attempts  at  describing  what  the 
author  might  have  become  acquainted  with  in  his  limited  reading: 
the  woods,  the  vales,  the  brooks — 

*  the  crimson  spots 
r  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip, — ' 

or  the  loftier  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  contemplated  through  the 
alternations  of  hope  and  despondency,  are  the  principal  sources 
whence  the  youth,  whose  adverse  circumstances  and  resignatio  ? 
under  them  extort  our  sympathy,  drew  the  faithful  and  vivid  pio 
tures  before  us. 

Examples  of  minds,  highly  gifted  by  nature,  struggling  with 
and  breaking  through  the  bondage  of  adversity,  are  not  rare  in  this 
country ;  but  privation  is  not  destitution ;  and  the  instance  before 
us  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking,  of  patient  and  persevering 
talent  existmg  and  enduring  in  the  most  forlorn  and  seemingly 
hopeless  condition,  that  literature  has  at  any  time  exhibited. 

Clare,  the  youth  of  whom  we  speak,  was  bom  at  Helpstone, 
a  village  most  unpoetically  situated  where  the  easternmost  point 
of  Northamptonshire  indents  the  Lincolnshire  fens.  His  mdier 
and  mother  are  parish-paupers ;  the  forkner,  from  constant  ezpo-» 
sure  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  being  prematurely  de- 
crepit. 


crepit,  the  latter,  his  cheerful  companion  in  youth,  has  become, 
ai  they  totter  down  the  hill  of  Ufe,  hia  natural  and  constant  Durae. 
If  this  condition  of  the  parents  enabled  them  to  afford  small  in- 
dulgence to  the  son,  the  example  of  conjngal  affection,  we  may 
hope,  will  not  be  lost  upon  a  heart  very  susceptible  of  kind 
impressions.  Our  author,  who  is  the  elder  of  twins,  was  bom  in 
July,  1793; — the  sister,  who  died  immediately  after  the  birth, 
was,  to  use  his  mother's  6gure  of  speech, '  a  bouncing  girl,  while 
John  might  huve  giHie  into  a  pint  pot;'  indicating  a  delicacy  of 
frame  under  which  he  has  always  laboured.  His  education  ne- 
cessarily squared  witli  the  limited  means  of  his  parents.  Of  the 
daine,  who  in  eveiy  village  wields  the  '  tway  blrdien  twigs'  to  the 
terror  of  the  surrounding  urchins,  he  leamt  to  spell  and  put  two 
syllables  together;  and  before  he  was  six  years  old,  was  able,  hia 
mother  says,  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  As  soon,  however, 
as  he  was  able  to  lead  the  fore-horse  of  the  harvest  team,  he  was 
set  to  work,  and  returning  one  evening  from  the  field  thus  occu- 
pied, had  the  misfortune  of  seeing  the  loader  fall  from  the 
waggon,  and  break  his  neck :  this  fatal  accident  threw  him  into 
fits,  from  which  he  did  not  recover  till  after  a  considerable  lapse 
of  time,  nor  without  mudi  anxiety  and  expense  to  his  parents : 
even  at  this  day  he  is  not  wholly  free  from  apprehensions  of  their 
return.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  assisted  in  the  laborious  employ- 
ment of  thrashing ;  the  boy,  in  his  father's  own  words,  was  weak 
but  willing,  and  the  good  old  man  made  a  flail  for  him  somewhat 
suitable  to  his  strength.  When  his  share  of  the  day's  toil  was  overj 
he  eagerly  ran  to  the  village  school  under  the  belfry,  and  in  this 
desultory  and  casual  manner  gathered  his  imperfect  knowledge  of 
language,  and  skill  in  writing.  At  the  early  period  of  which  wo 
are  speaking,  Clare  felt  the  poetic  (estrum.  He  relates,  that  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  winter  weeks  it  was  his  office  to  fetch  a  bag  of 
flour  from  the  village  of  Maxey,  and  darkness  often  came  on  be- 
fore he  could  return.  The  state  of  his  nerves  corresponded  with 
his  slender  frame.  The  tales  of  terror  with  wHich  his  mother's 
memory  shortened  llie  long  nights  returned  Ireshly  to  his  fancy  the 
next  day,  and  to  beguile  the  way  and  dissipate  his  fears,  he  used 
to  walk  back  with  his  eyes  fixed  immovably  on  the  ground,  revolv- 
ing in  his  mind  some  adventure  '  without  a  ghost  in  it,'  which  he 
turned  into  verse;  and  thus,  he  adds,  be  reached  the  village  of 
Helpslone  often  before  he  was  aware  of  his  approach. 

'  The  fate  of  Amy'  is  one  of  tiiose  stories  with  which  every 
village,  more  especially  every  secluded  village,  abounds  ;  and  the 
pool,  from  her  catastiophe  named  the  haunted  pool,  is  still  shewn, 
while  the  niound  at  the  head  of  it  attests  the  place  of  her  inter- 
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ment.  We  do  not  propose  to  institute  a  very  rigid  cntkitm  ob 
these  poemsy  but  we  must  not  oinit  to  notice  the  delicacy  with 
which  the  circumstances  of  this  inartificial  tale  are  suggestei^ 
rather  than  disclosed ;  indeed  it  may  be  remarked  generally  that, 
,  though  associating  necessarily  witK  the  meanest  and  most  unedu- 
cated of  society,  the  poet's  homeliest  stories  have  nothing  of 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  in  their  construction.  Some  of  his  ballad 
stanzas  rival  the  native  simplicity  of  Tickel  or  Mallett. 

*  The  flowers  the  sultry  summer  kills. 
Spring's  milder  suns  restore ; 
But  innocence,  that  fickle  charm, 
Blooms  once,  and  blooms  no  more. 

The  swains  who  loved  no  more  admire, 

Their  hearts  no  beauty  warms ; 
And  maidens  triumph  in  her  fall, 

That  envied  once  her  charms. 

Ix)st  was  that  sweet  simplicity, 

Her  eye's  bright  lustre  fled ; 
And  o'er  her  cheeks,  where  roses  bloom'd, 

A  sickly  paleness  spread. 

So  fades  the  flower  before  its  time. 

Where  canker-worms  assail, 
So  droops  the  bud  upon  the  stem, 

Beneath  the  sickly  gale.* — p.  26.  * 

For  the  boisterous  sports  and  amusements  which  form  the  usual 
delight  of  village  youth,  Clare  had  neither  strength  nor  relish; 
his  mother  found  it  necessary  to  drive  him  from  the  chimney  cor- 
ner to  exercise  and  to  play,  whence  he  quickly  returned,  contem- 
plative and  silent.  Elis  parents — we  speak  from  knowledge — 
were  apprehensive  for  his  mind  as  well  as  his  health  ;  not  know- 
ing how  to  interpret,  or  to  what  cause  to  refer  these  habits  so  op- 
posite to  those  of  other  boys  of  his  condition  ;  and  when,  a  few 
years  later,  they  found  him  hourly  employed  in  writing, — and 
writing  verses  too, — '  the  gear  was  not  mended'  in  their  estima- 
tion. *  When  he  was  fourteen  or  fifteen,'  says  Dame  Clare,  'he 
would  shew  me  a  piece  of  paper,  printed  sometimes  on  one  side, 
and  scrawled  all  over  on  the  other,  and  he  would  say,  Modier, 
this  is  worth  so  much ;  and  I  used  to  say  to  him,  Aye,  boy,  it 
looks  as  if  it  warr ! — but  I  thought  he  was  wasting  his  time/ 
Clare's  history,  for  a  few  succeeding  years,  is  composed  in 
two  words,  spare  diet  and  hard  labour,  cheered  by  visions  of 
fancy  which  promised  him  happier  days :  there  is  an  ainosing 
mixture  of  earnestness  and  coquetry  in  his  invocation  '  to  Hope,* 
the  deceitful  sustainer,  time  immemorial,  of  poets  and  lovers. 

*  Come, 
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'Coma,  flattering  Hope!  now  wues  (lislrets  me, 
Thy  flattery  I  desire  again; 
Again  rely  on  [bee  to  bless  me. 

To  find  thy  vainness  doubly  vain. 
Though  disappointmenis  ves  and  fetter, 

And  jeering  whisper,  thou  art  vain, 
Still  must  I  rest  on  thee  for  better, 
Still  hope — and  be  deceived  again.' — p.  122. 
The  eccentricities  of  genius,  as  we  gently  phrase  its  most  re- 
prehensible excesses,  contribute  no  interest  to  the  biography  of   \ 
Clare.    We  cannot,  however,  regret  this.    Once,  it  seems, '  visions 
of  glory'  crowded  on  his  sight,  and,  he  enlisted  at  Peterboro'  la 
the  local  militia.     He  still  speaks  of  the  short  period  passed  ui  bis 
new  character,  with  evident  satisfaction.    After  a  while,  he  took  tbd 
bounty  for  extended  service,  and  marched  to  Oundle;  where,  at- 
the  conclusion  of  a  bloodless  campaign,  bis  corps  was  disbanded 
and  be  was  constrained  to  return  to  Helpstone,  to  the  dreary 
abode  of  poverty  and  sickness.     Hia  novel  occupation  does  not  ap^ 
pear  to  have  excited  any  martial  poetry  ;   we  need  not  therefere 
'  unsphere  the  spirit  of  Plato,'  adequately  to  celebrate  the  warlike 
strains  of  the  modem  Tyrtseus. 

The  clouds  which  had  hung  so  heavily  over  the  youth  of  Clare, 
far  from  dispersing,  ^rew  denser  and  daiker  as  he  advanced  to- 
wards manhood.  His  fether,  who  had  been  the  constant  asso- 
ciate of  his  labours,  became  more  and  more  infirm,  and  he  was 
constrained  to  toil  alone,  and  far  beyond  his  strength,  to  obtain 
a  mere  subsistence.  It  was  at  this  cheerless  moment,  he  com- 
posed '  What  is  Life  ?'  in  which  he  has  treated  a  common  subject 
with  an  earnestness,  a  solemnity,  and  an  originality  deserving  of 
all  praise  :  some  of  the  lines  have  a  terseness  of  expression  and  a 
nervous  freedom  of  versification  not  unworthy  of  Drummond,  or 
of  Cowley, 

'  And  what  is  Life  f — An  hour-glass  on  the  run, 

A  busy,  bustling,  still-repeated  dream, — 

lis  length } — A  minute's  pause,  a  inomeni's  ihoughl. 
And  happiness  I — A  bubble  on  the  stream, 

That  in  the  act  of  seizing  slirinks  to  nought. 
And  what  is  Hope  i — the  puffing  gale  of  morn, 

That  robs  each  floweret  of  its  gem,— and  dies ; 
A  cobweb,  hiding  disappointment's  thorn, 

Which  slings  more  keenly  through  the  thin  disguise. 
And  what  is  Death  f—Ia  still  the  cause  unfound  f 
That  dark,  mysterious  name  of  horrid  sound? 

A  long  and  lingering  sleep,  the  weary  crave. 
And  peace  ?— Where  can  its  happiness  abound  ? 

No  where  at  all,  save  Heaven,  and  the  grave. 

Then 
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Then  what  it  Life  ?— When  ttripp'd  of  ilt  ditgoit^^ 

A  thing  to  be  desir'd  it  cannot  be ; 
Since  every  thing  that  meets  our  foolish  eyes. 

Gives  proof  sufficient  of  its  vanity. 
Tis  but  a  trial  all  must  undergo  ; 

To  teach  unthankful  mortal  how  to  priie 
That  happiness  vain  man  's  denied  to  know. 

Until  he's  callM  to  claim  it  in  the  skies/ 

■ 

That  the  author  of  such  verses  (and  there  are  abundance 'of 
them)  should  have  continued  till  the  age  of  twenty-five  unfriended 
and  unknown^  is  less  calculated  perhaps  to  excite  astonishment, 
than  that  devotedness  to  his  art,  which  could  sustain  bibs  under 
the  pressure  of  such  evils,  and  that  modesty  which  sbrunk  fimn 
obtrudmg  his  writings  on  the  world.  Once,  indeed,  and  oaoe 
only,  he  appears  to  have  made  an  effort  to  emerge  firom  diis 
cheerless  obscurity,  by  submitting  his  verses  to  a  neigbbovr, 
who,  it  seems,  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  knowledge  '  in  such 
matters.'  Even  here  his  ill- fortune  awaited  him ;  and  his  moiD 
met  not  only  with  discouragement  but  rebuke.  The  circunutanoe 
is  however  valuable,  since  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  natural  gen- 
tleness of  the  poet*s  disposition.  Instead  of  venting  his  spleen 
against  this  rustic  Aristarch,  he  only  cleaves  to  his  favourite  with 
greater  fondness. 

*  Still  must  my  rudeness  pluck  the  flot^rer 
TT)at*s  pluck'd,  alas!  in  evil  hour; 
And  poor,  and  vain,  and  sunk  beneath 

Oppression's  scorn  although  I  be, 
Still  will  I  bind  my  simpk'  wreath, 

Still  will  I  love  thee,  Poesy.' — p.  124. 

*  Though  need  make  many  poets,'  it  was  not  need  that  e'scited 
Clare  to  write  poetry,  thougli  its  importunity  finally  drove  bin 
*  to  trust  his  little  bark  to  the  waves.'  Without  a  shilling  in  hia 
pocket,  with  a  father  and  m6ther  aged  and  decrepit  at  home,  who 
rather  required  his  aid  than  contributed  to  alleviate  his  condition, 
with  a  frame  so  feeble  by  Mature,  as  to  sink  under  the  toil  to 
which  he  had  all  his  life  submitted,  he  at  length — and  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment — bethought  himself  of  endeavouring  to 
obtain  some  small  advantage  from  those  mental  labours  which 
had  at  various  seasons  so  deeply  engaged  his  mind.  '  I  was 
working  alone  in  the  lime-pits,  at  Ryhall,  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
1818,'  these  are  his  own  words,  'when  knowing  it  impossible  for 
me  to  pay  a  shoemaker's  bill  of  more  than  three  pounds,  having 
only  eighteen-pence  to  receive  at  night,  I  resolved  upon  pub- 
lishing proposals  for  printing  a  little  volume  of  poems  by  ^sub- 
scription ;-  and  at  dinner-time  I  wrote  a  prospectus,  witl>  a  pencil, 

and 
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And  walked  over  to  Stamford  at  night>  to  send'  it  by  tUe  post  to 
Mr.  Hanson^  a  printer  at  Market  Deeping/ .  ,Mr.  Hanson  bad 
seen  some  of  these  poems  in  manuscript;  and  it  is  due  to  bun 
to  say  that  he  was  the  first  who  expressed  a  favourable  .opinios 
of  their  merits,  and  thus  induced  Clare  to  venture  upon  this 
formidable  measure.  This  prospectus  was  accordingly  published, 
together  with  the  following  *  Address/  which  we  give  as  a  sort  of 
literary  curiosity. 

*  The  Public  are  requested  to  observe,  tha^  the  Trifles  humbly 
offered  for  their  candid  perusal,  can  Jay  no  claim  to  eloquence  of  po- 
etical composition,  (whoever  thinks  so  will  be  de.ceiv9d,)  the  greater 
part  of  them  being  juvenile  productions,  and  those  of  a  later  date  off- 
springs of  those  leisure  intervals  which  the  short  remittance  from  hard 
and  manual  labour  sparingly  afforded  to  compose  them.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  humble  situation  which  distinguishes  their  author  will  be  some 
excuse  in  their  favour,  and  serve  to  make  an  atonennent  for  the  many 
inaccuracies  and  imperfections  that  will  be  found  in  them.  The  least 
touch  from  the  iron  hand  of  criticism  is  able  to  crush  them  to  nothing. 
May  they  be  allowed  to  live  their  little  day,  and  give  satisfaction  to 
those  who  may  chuse  to  honour  them  with  a  perusal,  they  will  gain  the 
end  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  their  author's  wishes  will  be 
gratified.' 

Booksellers,  whether  metropolitan  or  provincial,  are,  it  has 
been  said,  rarely  deficient  in  shrewdness,  llie  proposals  fell  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  fraternity  in  Stamford,  and  suggested  to 
him  the  probability  of  the  publication  affording  a  profitable  spe- 
culation. No  time  was  lost  in  visiting  Helpstone ;  and,  for  the 
immediate  deposit  of  a  few  pounds  to  meet  his  present  need, 
and  the  expectation  of  receiving  a  few  more  at  a  distant  period^ 
Clare  was  content  to  abandon  his  subscription  and  to  part  from 
the  volume  before  us.  The  original  chapman  soon,  transferred 
his  bargain  to  the  actual  publishers,  by  whom  the  poems  have 
been  given  to  the  world  m  a  manner  creditable  to  themselves, 
and  liberal,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  as  to  the  author. 

Looking  back  upon  what  we  have  written,  we  find  we  have 
not  accomplished  our  intention  of  .interspersing  with  our  narrative 
such  extracts  as  might  convey  a  general  character  of  Clare's 
poetry, — we  have  used  only  such  as  assorted  with  the  accidents 
of  the  poet's  life,  and  the  tone  of  them  has  necessarily  been  some- 
what gloomy.  The  volume,  however,  offers  abundant  proofs  of 
the  author's  possessing  a  cheerful  disposition,  a  mind  delighting 
in  the  charms  of  natural  scenery,  and  a  heart  not  to  be  subdued 
by  the  frowns  of  fortune ;  though  the  advantages  which  he  might 
have  derived  from  these  endowments  have  been  checked  by  the 
sad  realities  which  hourly  reminded  him  of  his  anpromising  con- 
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tUdoii.  Misery  herielf  cannot,  however,  keep  incesMUit  irmtch 
over  her  victims ;  aqfl  it  must  have  been  in  a  happy  interval  of  ab- 
straction from  troublesome  feelings  that  Clare  compoaed  '  the 
Summer  Morning/  the  result,  we  believe,  of  a  sabbatb-day  walk; 
the  lively  pictures  of  rural  occupation  being  introduced  from  the 
recollections  of  yesterday,  and  the  anticipations  of  the  moiTow. 
We  have  only  room  for  a  few  stanzas  of  this  little  poeni,  which 
is  gay,  and  graceful,  possessing  the  true  features  of  descriptive 
poetry,  in  which  every  object  is  distinct  and  apjNropriatie. 

*  The  cocks  have  now  the  mom  foretold, 

The  sun  again  begins  to  peep. 
The  shepherd,  whistling  to  his  fold, 

Unpens  and  frees  the  captive  sheep. 
O'er  pathless  plains  at  early  hours 

The  sleepy  rustic  sloomy  goes ; 
The  dews,  brush'd  off  from  grass  and  flowers^ 

Bemoistening  sop  his  hardened  shoes ; 

While  every  leaf  that  forms  a  shade, 

And  every  floweret's  silken  top. 
And  every  shivering  bent  and  blade, 

Stoops,  bowing  with  a  diamond  drop. 
But  soon  shall  fly  those  diamond  drops. 

The  red  round  sun  advances  higher, 
And  stretching  o'er  the  mountain  tops 

Is  gilding  sweet  the  village-spire. 

Tis  sweet  to  meet  the  morning  breeze 

Or  list  the  giggling  of  the  brook  ; 
Or,  stretch'd  beneath  the  shade  of  trees, 

Peruse  and  pause  on  Nature's  book, 
When  Nature  ev'ry  sweet  prepares 

To  entertain  our  wish'd  delay, — 
The  images  which  morning  wears. 

The  wakening  charms  of  early  day  ! 

Now  let  me  tread  the  meadow  paths 

While  glittering  dew  the  ground  illumes, 
As,  sprinkled  o'er  the  withering  swaths, 

Their  moisture  shrinks  in  sweet  perfumes ; 
And  hear  the  beetle  sound  his  horn  ; 

And  hear  the  skylark  whistling  nigh, 
Sprung  from  his  bed  of  tufted  corn, 

A  hailing  minstrel  in  the  sky. — 

It  will  have  appeared,  in  some  measure,  from  our  specimens^ 
that  Clare  is  rather  the  creature  of  feeling  than  of  fancy.  He  looks 
abroad  with  the  eye  of  a  poet,  and  with  the  minuteness  of  a  na< 
turalist,  but  the  intelligence  which  he  gains  is  always  referred  to 
the  heart ;  it  is  thus  that  the  falling  leaves  become  admonislidv 
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and  friends,  tlie  idlest  weed  has  its  resemblance  in  his  own  lowly 
lot,  and  the  opening  primrose  of  spring  suggests  the  promise  thst    J 
his  own  long  winter  of  neglect  and  obscurity  will  jet  be  succeeded  I 
by  a  summer's  sun  of  happier  fortune.     The  volume,  we  believ^  I 
scarcely  contains  a  poem  in  which  this  process  is  not  adopted;  I 
nor  one  in  >^  bich  imagination  is  excited  without  some  correspond^-  I 
ing  tone  of  tendeniess,  or  morality.     When  the  discouraging  cir-  I 
cumstances  under  which  the  bulk  of  it  was  composed  are  consir- 1 
dered,  it  is  really  astonishing  that  so  few  examples  should  be   I 
found  of  querulousness  and  impatience,  none  of  envy  or  despairs    1 
The  humble  origin  of  Clare  may  suggest  a  comparison  with,  I 
Bums  and  Btoomheld,  which  a  closer  examination  will  scarcely.  J 
warrant.  Buniswas,indeed,asheexpressesit,'bomtotheplough,'  I 
but  when  in  his  riper  years  he  held  the  plough  it  was  rather  as  ifcl 
master  than  as  a  menial.   He  was  neither  destitute  nor  uneducated^    ^ 
Secure  from  poverty,  supported  by  his  kindred,  and  surrounded 
by  grand  and  exciting  scenery,  his  lot  was  lofty  and  his  advantages 
numerous  compared  with  those  of  the  youth  before  us.     There 
is  almost  as  little  resemblance  in  theirminds.    To  the  pointed  wit, 
the  bitter  sarcasm,  the  acute  discrimination  of  character,  and  the 
powerful  pathos  of  Bums,  Clare  cannot  make  pretension  ;  but  he 
has  much  of  his  tender  feeling  in  his  serious  poetry,  and  an  ani- 
mation, a  vivacity,  and  a  delicacy  in  describing  rural  scenery, 
which  the  mountain  bard  has  not  often  surpassed.    In  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  hia  life,  the  author  of  the  '  Farmer's  Boy'  was  for 
more  fortunate  than  Clare.     Though  his  father  was  dead,  Bloom- 
field  had  brothers  who  were  always   at  his  side  to  cheer  and  sus- 
tain him,  while  an  early  residence  in  the  metropolis  contributed 
iai^ely  to  the  extension  of  his  knowledge.     To  want  and  poverty 
he  was  ever  a  stranger.     Clare  never  kiiew  a  brother;   it  was  his 
fortune  to  continue  till  hia  twenty-fifth  year  without  education, 
without  bearing  the  voice  of  a  friend,  constrained  to  follow  the 
most  laborious  and  revolting  occupations  to  obtain  the  bare  ne- 
cessaries of  life.    The  poetical  compositions  of  the  two  have  few 
points  of  contact.     The  '  Fanner's  Boy'  is  the  result  of  careful 
observations  made  on  the  occupations  and  habits,  with  few  re- 
ferences to  the  passions  of  rural  lite.     Clare  writes  frequently  from 
the  same  suggestions ;   but  his  subject  is  always  enlivened  by  pic- 
turesque and  minute  description  of  the  landscape  around  him,  and 
deepened,  as  we  have  said,  with  a  powerful  reference  to  emotions 
within.    The  one  is  descriptive,  the  other  contemplative. 

A  friend  of  Clare  has  expressed  a  doubt  of  his  capacity  for  the 
composition  of  a  long  poem  : — we  have  no  wish  that  he  should 
make  the  experiment;  but  we  have  au  earnest  desire  that  be  should 
be  respectable  and  happy ;  that  he  should  support  a  fair  name  in 

poetry. 
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poetry,  and  dnt  his  condition  in  Kfe  should  be  ameUbrated.  It 
IS  with  this  feeling  that  we  counsel — that  we  entreat  him  to  con- 
ftinue  something  of  his  present  occupations; — to  attach  himself  to 
m  few  in  the  sincerity  of  wliose  friendship  he  can  confide,  and  to 
suffer  no  temptations  of  the  idle  and  the  dissolute  to  seduce  him 
from  the  quiet  scenes  of  his  youth — scenes  so  congenial  to  his 
taste, — to  the  hollow  and  heartless  society  of  cities ;  to  the  haunts 
of  men  who  would  court  and  flatter  him  while  his  name  was  new, 
and  who,  when  they  had  contributed  to  distract  his  attention  and 
impair  his  health,  would  cast  him  off  unceremoniously  to  seek 
some  other  novelty.  Of  his  again  encountering  the  difficulties  and 
privations  he  lately  experienced,  there  is  no  danger.  Report 
speaks  of  honourable  and  noble  friends  afready  secvured :  with  the 
aid  of  these,  the  cultivation  of  his  ovtn  excellent  talents,  and  a 
meek  but  firm  reliance  on  that  good  power  by  whom  these 
were  bestowed,  he  may,  without  presumption^  anticipate  a  rich 
reward  in  the  future  for  the  evils  endured  in  the  morning  of  his 
Ufe. 


Art.  IX.    1.  De  V Aiigleterre.  Par  Monsieur  Rubichon.    Vol.  L 

8vo.     Paris. 
2.  De  r j^ngleterre.    Par  Monsieur  Jlubichou.    Vol.11.     18 19* 

/~\F  all  the  materials  for  book-making,  it  might  be  thought  that 
^^  those  collected  in  travelling  were  the  most  easily  obtainedw 
Let  a  person  of  plain  good  sense,  improved  by  a  liberal  eduo^ 
tion,  and  with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  set  out  to  ramble  over  any 
tract  of  country  inhabited  by  human  creatures;  and  the  probi^ 
bility  seems  to  be,  that  he  will  return  home  with  such  a  store  of 
observations  as  shall  not  fail  to  be  instructive  and  beneficial,  and 
to  add  to  the  common  stock  of  truth  by  which  alone  the  pit^ 
gress  of  mankind  can  be  made  certain. 

But,  when  we  consider  that  those  qualities,  though  6r 
removed  from  the  highest  endowment  of  intellect,  are  by  no 
means  so  frequently  met  with  as  might  be  supposed,  and  that 
the  majority  of  travellers  have  a  different  end  in  view  from  the 
study  and  observation  of  men,  it  will  be  less  surprising  that  so 
little  real  advantage  has  accrued  from  their  strictures  upon  thfe 
characters  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  have  resided; 

The  most  important  end  of  travel,  however,  that  to  which  aH 
other  considerations  should  converge,  is  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  human  beings,  and  of  the  modes  and  institutions  by  which 
they  have  been  rendered  wiser,  happier,  and  better.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not  in  those  parts  of  the  world  in  which  men  and 
their  institutions  are  the  most  worthy  of  observation,  tl|at  they 
*  have 
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have  met  with  tlie  greatest  attention,  and  it  is  more  common  for 
the  explorers  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  Sonth  Seas,  to  give  a  pio 
ttire  of  manners,  customs,  and  characters,  than  for  those  who 
visit  the  countries  of  Europe,  to  bestow  upon  them  the  labour 
and  investigatioji  to  which  so  high  a  degree  of  culture  has  enti- 
tled them. 

One  of  the  causes  which  very  much  diminishes  the  valiie  of 
travels  in  general,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  their  authors  (thougft 
they  may  be  very  sensible  men,  and  very  conversant  with  mankind 
at  home)  judge  of  habits  and  manners  that  are  new  to  them.  The 
effect  uf  novelty  upon  the  mind  is  always  to  produce  emotion,  tp 
raise  it  out  of  the  tranquil  condition,  in  which  alone  sound  judg- 
ment can  be  exercised,  and  to  place  it  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
approaching  to  enthusiasm.  Whether  this  enthusiasm  tends  to 
raise  or  depreciate  in  our  estimation  the  object  whicli  is  new  to 
tts,  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances  ;  but  upon  none  so 
much  as  its  relation  to  our  own  habits  and  dispositions ;  to  those 
causes  which  have  produced  our  prejudices.  To  form  a  just  estir- 
mate  how  far  the  descriptions  of  a  traveller  are  exact,  we  should, 
in  some  measure,  be  acquainted  with  the  state  of  his  mind;  in 
order  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  supply  the  deficiencies,  and  to 
lop  off  the  redundancies  of  his  praise  or  censure. 

We  meant,  at  first,  to  treat  somewhat  fully  on  this  point;  and 
indeed  its  importance,  at  a  period  when  the  mania  of  travelling  is 
epidemic  among  us,  and  the  country  is  annually  drained  of  nearly 
eight  millions  sterling  by  British  absentees,  would  justify  our  en- 
larging upon  the  subject — but  opportunities  will  occur  for  return- 
ing to  it  with  advantage.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  adding  here,  that  we  shall  neither  regret  this  extraordinary 
emigration;  nor  think  these  eight  millions  sterling  duriug  a  few 
years,  unhappily  expended,  if  our  countrymen  return  home  loaded 
with  the  spoils  of  wholesome  travel,  and  enriched  with  the  kindly 
fruit  of  observation  and  enlarged  virtue. 

The  press,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  has  teemed  of  late  with 
publications  upon  England  and  France,  But  the  ait  of  observing 
nations  and  their  characters  has  been  so  lung  suspended,  that  it 
is,  in  some  measure,  lost.  They  who  travel  now  are  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  travelled  before  the  interruption.  Every  thing 
is  new  to  them,  except  their  own  fire-sides.  Oilier  ideas  too 
have  filled  the  chasm  which  the  sword  bad  opened  in  Europe^i 
civilization.  Other  passions  have  agitated  the  minds  of  men. 
No  two  nations  exist,  who  have  not  waged  war  with  each  other  ; 
who  hav«  not  mixed  their  banners  in  tight,  alteruulely  friends 
and  foes.  To  the  want  of  peaceful  communication,  have  been 
joined  the  habit  of  suspicion  and  the  instability  of  every  social 
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tie.  For  these  reasons  it  is  more  necessarj  than  ever,  that  the 
enlightened  of  all  nations  should  be  brought  into  contact  with 
each  other ;  and  that  every  man  who  has  become  acquainted  with 
any  of  the  countries  which  compose  the  most  civilized  portico  of 
our  globe^  should  contribute  his  mite  to  make  them  better  known 
to  each  other ;  in  the  hope  of  repairing  the  breach  which  the 
fourth  part  of  a  century^  spent  in  war  and  devastation,  has  made 
in  mutual  courtesy. 

Beside  the  impediments  which  prevent  men  in  general  from 
soundly  judging  of  nations  not  their  own,  particular  causes  may 
interfere  to  prevent  the  natives  of  some  countries  more  especially 
from  forming  just  ideas  upon  others.  Without  stopping  to  con- 
sider every  case  of  this  kind  that  might  be  found  in  Europe,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  suggested  by  the  two  volumes 
before  us^  as  the  most  interesting  to  Englishmen,  and  to  the  his* 
tory  of  the  times  in  which  we  have  lived ;  and  speak  of  two 
countries,  one  of  which  has  caused  all  the  trouble  and  turmoil 
of  our  younger  years,  and  the  other  has  constantly  sought  to 
-quell  them;  of  France,  the  most  attached  of  nations  to  physicd 
refinement  and  luxury,  and  by  whom  the  happiness  of  mankind 
was  most  bitterly  warred  against;  and  of  England,  the  foremost 
in  moral  and  hitellectual  civilization,  by  whom  it  has  been  still 
more  successfully  defended  and  secured. 

In  perusing  the  accounts  which  Frenchmen  have  given  of  Eng- 
land, upon  a  short  acquaintance  with  it,  we  have  often  had  occa- 
-sion  to  remark  how  much  more  unfavourable  and  virulent  they  aie, 
than  the  pictures  which  Englishmen,  under  similar  circom- 
stances,  have  drawn  of  France;  and  we  have  frequendy  been 
tempted  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  occasion  such  a  dispfr- 
rity  of  mutual  toleration.  Before  we  enter  upon  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Rubichon,  then,  we  shall  examine  this  question :  Whether 
the  opinions  which  Frenchmen  pronounce  upon  Elngland,  or 
those  which  Englishmen  pronounce  upon  France,  are  most  likehr 
to  be  just  and  competent;  and  state  some  of  the  causes  whicn 
may  contribute  to  warp  the  judgment  of  either  with  regard  to 
the  opposite  party. 

And  here  we  must  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for  indulging  m 
such  homely  topics  as  the  first  we  must  discuss ;  but  we  cannot 
help  it.  For  many  reasons  we  cannot  avoid  speaking  of  the  phy- 
sical inconveniences  which  English  and  French  must  feel  on 
visiting  each  other's  country,  so  different  from  their  own.  AH 
men  are,  in  some  measure,  governed  by  tlieir  physical  percep- 
tions; and  we  agree  with  an  adage  of  our  neighbours,  which  si^ 
that  a  parterre  assis  juge  avec  plus  d'indulgence  qu'un  paiteire 
debout.    But  of  all  the  unplumed  bipeds  who  pretend  to 


none  is  so  much  the  slave  of  his  sensations  as  the  Frenchman*; 
and  it  would  be  presenting  a  mutilated  account  of  his  mode  of 
judging,  if  we  did  not  duly,  allow  for  their  influence  upon  hid 
mind. 

A  Frenchman,  then,  upon  arriving  in  England,  is  assailed  bj 
the  want  of  many  enjoyments  to  which  he  is  familiarized  by  the 
more  agreeable  climate  of  his  own  country;  and  his  first  imprest 
sions  are  received,  while  his  physical  feelings  are  in  a  state  of 
indisposition  to  all  that  surrounds  him\  Our  cloi\dy  sky  makei^ 
him  fretful.  The  damp  and  variations  of  our  atmosphere,  un-^ 
changing  only  in  perpetual  fogs,  are  uncongenial  with  his  viva- 
city; and  every  thing  he  sees  at  first,  depresses  his  constitutional 
buoyancy.  The  first  inn  he  enters  presents  him  with  a  coal  fire^ 
which  is  neither  so  lively  nor  so  sparkling  as  the  wood  one  which 
he  left  at  Calais;  though  the  hearth  b^  somewhat  cleaner.  He 
sits  down  generally  without  silver  forks,  or  napkins,  so  common 
in  every  filthy  inn  in  France,  to  a  dinner  of  the  simplest  fare,  with^ 
out  ragouts,  or  entremets  or  desserts;  and  the  only  substitute 
which  he  can  obtain  for  the  wines  of  Burgundy  is  some  execrable 
black  or  yellow  brandy,  sold  under  the  msidious  names  of  Port 
and  Sherry.  The  same  misery  pursues  him  throughout  every  scene 
of  the  eventful  day  and  night  after  his  landing.  For  this  bad 
fare  and  hard  lodging  too,  he  is  the  next  morning  presented  vdth 
a  bill  of  costs,  the  amount  of  which  would  have  maintained  him 
at  home,  on  soups  and  consomm6  and  Champagne,  for  several 
days.  All  that  his  sensations  can  perceive  are  unpleasing  tdhim; 
and  as  to  moral  reflections,  he  is  not  inclined  to  pursue  any  such. 

When  an  Englishman  arrives  upon  the  continent,  the  first  wound 
he  receives  is  in  his  comforts ;  and  the  chiefest  of  these  is  clean- 
liness. A  long  time  elapses  before  he  can  overcome  his  disgust, 
but  habit  at  length  dutls  the  edge  of  his  perception*  He  id^ 
courted  tao  by  a  livelier  climate,  and  amused  by  the  contortion^ 
of  a  populace  grinning  in  misery.  He  meets  with  many  things 
to  charm  away  his  ennui ;  and  be  discovers,  that,  with  a  hempen 
harness  in  lieu  of  a  leathern  one,  and  horses  quite  unlike  all  he 
bad  ever  seen  before,  he  can  travel  at  the  rate  of  nearly  five 
English  miles,  or  one  French  post  per  hour.  He  is  accosted  ^ith 
more  apparent  civility,  more  specious  vamishings  of  complacency 
on  the  countenances  of  men ;  and  he  jogs  on,  tickled  itito  « 
mingled  smile  of  pity,  and  contempt,  and  ridicule,  and  dislike,  and 
curiosity,  and  gratification,  and  conscious  superiority,-— the  sum 
total  of  which  however  is  most  assuredly  good  humour  ;  and  the 
pleasurable  iippression  prevails  over  the  unsocial. 

No  sooner  has  the  English  traveller  reached  Paris,  than  the 
griatification  of  his   long-expectant  curiosity  spreads  a  day  of 
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olieeFfulnesf  around  him.  There  is  hi  his  mmd  a  stimuluf,  which 
to  a  Frenchman  is  not  so  powerful — the  desire  of  acquiring 
.knowledge,  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  what  other  nations  are; 
of  leuming  by  his  own  experience  what  good  or  evil  exists  in 
foreign  countries ;  and  of  collecting  materials  for  future  thought 
and  meditation.    The  sight  of  unknown  objects  is  a  satisfaction 
to  him ;  and  his  intellect  is  soothed  by  the  admission  of  any  new 
truth.     The  gaudy  capital  of  rrance  has  collected  within  its 
walls,  whatever  can  excite  and  gratify  the  sensual  tastes  of  men; 
^nd  the  very  motleyness  of  the  scenes,  so  new  to  all  who  are 
accustomed  to  regularity,  excites  a  curiosity  which  is  indescriba- 
ble.    Every  thing  which  can  please— except  upon  reflection — is 
.united  there  ;  and  even  the  abundant  tilth  is  not  without  its  inte- 
jrest,  when  opposed  to  the  splendour  it  contains.  The  loftiness  of 
the  houses  contrasted  with  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  whidi 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  lanes  cut  in  quarries  of  freestone, 
where  some  sprite  or  demon  has  alternately  hewn  out  a  palace  and 
•a  pigstye ;  tlie  magnificent  residence  of  the  Bourbons,  the  work 
of  many  monarchs,  extending  along  the  meagre  banks   of  the 
Seine,  till  at  length  it  is  lost  in  the  crowds  of  stalls,  and  booths, 
and  slop-shops,  and  shoeblacks'  stands  which  bound  the  prospect 
towards  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,^— that  scene  of  many  massacres,  both 
old  and  new, — create  an  emotion  in  tlie  mind  of  an  Englishman, 
which  he  would  in  vain  attempt  to  repay  in  kind,  by  any  sight 
which  London  can  afford  a  foreigner.    The  great  characteristiQ 
of  England  is  unifonnity,  with  but  few  striking  exceptions,  few 
contrasts,  few  wretched  hovels  interspersed  among  the  few  palacek 
she  possesses ;  few  beggars  imploring  alms,  and  acting  as  a  finl 
to  luxury  at  the  side  of  gaudy  equipages.     Paris  is  replete  with 
lively  contrasts,  and  wretched  extremes :  and  London  with  traiw 
quil  monotony  and  happy  order.     We  once  heard  a  Frenchman, 
who  certainly  did  not  intend  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  countiy, 
fay,  that  ^  TAngleterre  6toit  uniformement  et  ennuyeusement  beHe/ 
It  is  a  speculation  amotig  the  French,  both  in  finances  and 
vanity,  to  make  their  capital  the  abode  and  the  admiration  of 
strangers ;  smd  when  any  thing  offers,  which  promises  a  harvest 
for  either,  they  do  the  honours  of  it  with  peculiar  effect,  except^ 
indeed,  when  they  have  been  out-gloried  into  a  fit  of  ill  nuniour. 
The  whole  country  becomes  a  theatre,  in  which  foreigners  are  the 
audience ;  and  Frenchmen  laugh,  dance,  and  tumble,  to  put  them 
in  good  spirits.     It  is  a  part  of  this  system,  that  all  public  esta* 
blishments,  and  all  the. institutions  of  the  arts  and  sciences  are  of 
such  easy  access ;  that  all  their  learned  men  are  so  eager  to  show 
politeness  to  those  whose  opinion  they  hope  to  captivate,  either 
fox  themselves  or  their  nation.    An  Englishman  has  an  elevation 
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of  mind  which  makes  him  reluctant  to  attract,  by  pettj  iirtifices, 
tfie  pusaing  plaudits  of  a  mob  of  persons  with  whom  he  is  un- 
Vci^uaiuted ;  and  London  is  perhaps  tlie  capital  of  lilurope  ,iu 
'which  a  short  residence  is  the  least  likely  to  captivate.  The  leaat 
engaging  moments  which  strangers  spend  in  the  society  of  the 
English,  are  the  tirst;  for  we  require  time  to  feel,  and  great  oc- 
casion to  show  an  attachment.  We  have  no  petty  interests  or 
pasaions  which  induce  us  to  pay  court  to  a  stranger.  We  seek  not 
the  money  he  spends  to  increase  our  national  prosperity.  To  spe- 
culate upon  vanity  we  do  not  condescend.  We  scorii  to  caress 
any  person  whom  we  do  not  esteem;  we  cannot  esteem  any  whom 
we  do  not  know  ;  and,  when  we  do  esteem,  we  think  it  beneath 
us  to  flatter.  The  first  impressions  then  which  Paris  produces 
upon  an  Englishman  are,  upon  the  whole,  more  pleasing  thaq 
those  produced  by  London  upon  a  Frenchman. 

Tiie  account  we  have  given  of  English  travellers  in  France 
does  not,  we  know,  suit  the  whole  nation ;  while  the  picture  of 
Frenchmen  in  England  is  of  more  general  application.  The 
inhabitants  of  Trance,  both  in  their  minds  and  manners,  com- 
pose a  very  homogeneous  mass  ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  distinc- 
tion but  that  of  rank.  Whoever  has  seen  one  militaire,  or  one 
robin  of  the  ancient  regime,  has  seen  them  all.  The  difi^erent 
epochs  of  the  revolution,  indeed,  have  introduced  some  shades 
of  education,  and  persons  who  have  paid  attention  to  them,  can 
distinguish  a  pupil  of  the  Robespierrian  from  one  of  the  Direc- 
torial, or  Buonaparteun  school  of  rufhans.  But  we  now  speak 
of  France  not  at  any  particular  moment,  but  in  the  long  era  of  her 
historical  existence  ;  and  we  assert  that  the  contrasts  she  contama 
are  not  dependant  upon  a  diversity  of  thoughts  and  opinions,  but 
upon  the  extremes  of  want  and  luxury,  with  but  little  that  is  inter- 
mediate, and  the  iutpervioua  barrier  which  separates  nobility  lironi 
plebeians.  England  on  the  contrary,  more  uniform  in  some  re- 
spects, presents  a  very  varied  picture  of  thoughts  and  opinions  ; 
and,  to  give  a  description  of  tlie  nation  at  large  would  be  im- 
possible, except  by  saying  it  is  infinitely  varied.  The  most  nu- 
merous class  of  English  travellers,  however,  is,  we  fear,  that 
which  we  havei  described.  As  to  the  pure  John  Bull,  who  is 
discontented  with  every  thing  abroad,  he  is  very  much  changed 
both  as  to  the  intensity  and  the  quality  of  his  feelings  ;  and  we 
see  but  too  many  of  our  grumbling  countrymen  softened  dow'n, 
by  the  epicurean  luxuries  and  elegant  frivolities  of  France,  into 
her  very  devoted  humble  servants  and  admirers.  Bullism  is  a 
worthy  honest  sentiment ;  one  which  we  would  not  see  effaced. 
It  is  a  prejudice  of  the  heart,  and  honours  him  who  owns  it ; 
and,  since  international  relations  among  imperfect  beings  promise 
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eternal  duration  to  prejudices,  may  this  too  be  eternal !  May  no; 
particle  of  it  ever  be  exchanged  tor  aught  that  can  be  found  in 
that  country,  from  which  no  Englishman  ever  yet  returned  widi 
the  addition  of  a  single  virtue. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  prepossessions  induced  by  the  physieal. 
impressions.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  some  other  inquiries, 
which  we  hope  are  more  refined  and  more  intellectual. 

A  Frenchman, '  on  account  of  his  natural  levity,  is  more  dis«  . 
posed  to  pronounce  sentence  without  connaissance  de  cause,  thaa 
an  Englishman.    Very  slight  information  satisfies  his  curiosity; 
and  he  finds  that  he  advances  more  rapidly  by  imagining  conse- 
quences from  doubtful  premises,  than  by  deducing  them   from 
laborious  investigations.     He  has  one  prodigious  advantage  over 
Englishmen  in  the  art  of  making  impromptu  observations.     He  -. 
has  been  taught  to  dance.     He  glissees  en  avatU  to  explore,  and, 
chassees  back  again  into  his  place,  to  ruminate.    To  stop  him 
by  facts  would  be  as  easy  as  to  entangle  St.  Vitus  in  a  cob-, 
web ;  and  he  shuflles  right  and  left  through  a  chain  of  ratioci-; 
nation,  with  as  much  dexterity  as  if  it  had  been  the  chaine  An-  . 
glaise.     A  pirouette  is  to  him  a  fund  of  ineffable  knowledge  ; 
for,  while  performing  a  revolution  on  his  axis,  his  eyes  are  suc- 
cessively turned  to  all  the  comers  of  the  land,  and  he  has  learned. 
every  recondite  good  it  holds.     But  an  Englishman  has  none  of. 
these  advantages.     He  moves   more  slowly,  and,    if  you  will, 
more  heavily.     He  does  not  slide  along  and  determine  all  tUmgs. 
at  a  glance.     In  short,  the  Frenchman  surely  beats  him  at  the 
outset,  ma,  chi  va  piano,  va  sano. 

In  addition  to  his  having  learned  to  dance,  a  Frenchman  pos^, 
sesses  another  advantage,  equally  conducive  to  the  nimble  pro-  . 
cesses  of  reasoning  :  he  has  not  learned  logic.     Nothing  is  80 
cumbrous   to  an  agile  mind  as  gradations  in  disputation.     He. 
who  can  jump  or  stride  across  a  river,  disdains  the  aid  of  step- 
ping stoncjj,  and  he  who  can  skip  from  the  premises  to  the  cdh 
elusion  of  an  argument,  will  never  stop  to  syllogize.     Of  til 
things  on  earth  logic  would  be  the  most  troublesome  to  a  Frendn. 
man ;  we  do  not  mean  the  heavy  formulas,  the  Barbara  celarent^ 
darii  ferio  baralipton  of  the  schools,  but  the  natural  progressions 
and  paths  which  lead  from  one  truth  to  another.    It  would  malpe. 
a  new  being  of  him.    It  would  impede  the  volatility  and  tbe. 
versatility  of  his  perceptions.     It  would  trammel  up  his  coRftK 
quences;  and  chain  him,  like  Prometheus,  to  a  rock,  with  iiQ- 
patience  gnawing  at  his  liver.  But  an  Englishman  is  encumbered 
with  a  cerlain  goutiness  of  mind,  which  miakes  him  lean  an. 
every  syllogistic  staff;  and  he  hobbles  on,  generally  however,  to 
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tolerably  sbuml  results,  wrapped  up  in  the  dialectic  ftannelt  of 
Aristotle  and  Bacon. 

But  if  ab  Englishman^  as  many  there  are^  has  not  studied 
logic,  still  the  laxity  of  his  inferences  is  straitened  by  a  strong 
aftectiori  for  truth,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  When  he  travels 
(we  except  the  class  to  which  Major-General  Lord  Blaney  be- 
longs,) he  looks  for  knowledge ;  and  he  holds  that  error  i^  still 
worse  than  ignorance.  He  is  fearful  of  drawing  conclusions 
hastily ;  and  the  principal  reproach  that  can  be  made  to  him  is  that 
too  often  under  the  influence  of  party  feelings^  be  allows  them  to 
interfere  where  they  should  not  be  admitted.  He  has  ah  intel- 
lectual conscience  which  he  endeavours  to  satisfy,  an  interest 
which  is  more  than  curiosity,  an  end  in  view  the  uniform  ten^ 
dency  of  which  is  utility.  All  these  considerations  hav:e  but 
little  weight  with  a  Frenchman  ;  and  he  is  habituated  to  consider 
truth  merely  as  an  idol,  old,  antiquated,  and  awkward,  which 
may  be  figured  and  disguised  in  a  thousand  sophistical  shapes  ; 
nay,  which  it  sometimes  becomes  a  duty  to  deform.  To  own 
that  any  thing  out  of  France  can  be  superior  to  any  thing  that  is 
ill  it,  would  be  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  his  country  and  ther 
glory  of  his  sovereign. 

It  is  not  then  surprizing  that  the  first  labour  of  a  Frenchman 
is  directed  to  mislead  foreigners,  and  to  give  them  too  favourable 
ideas  of  France.  He  acts  upon  this  principle :  *  say  all  the  good 
you  can  of  yourself,  there  is  always  some  one  among  the  crowd 
\vho  will  believe  you ;'  and  by  his  plausible  loquacity  he  often 
succeeds  in  gaining  credit  from  a  guileless  Englishman.  An  Eng- 
lishman, on  the  contrary,  descants  to  the  full  as  largely  on  the 
vices  as  upon  the  virtues  of  his  country,  and  is  too  well  aware  that 
.  weakness  is  the  lot  of  human  nature  to  be  shocked  when  some 
slight  imperfections  are  laid  to  his  account ;  though,  in  his  mind, 
more  than  in  the  mind  of  a  Frenchman,  vice  forms  the  exception 
liot  the  rule  of  human  conduct.  But  a  Frenchman  is  not  con- 
tented with  dubbing  himself  the  first  of  human  creatures  ;  he  con- 
siders himself  as  a  privileged  being  upon  earth,  exempt  from  all 
the  defects  of  his  species ;  a  demigod,  for  whose  pleasure  the 
world  was  created,  and  who  does  its  author  infinite  honour  in 
Appearing  to  be  satisfied. 

The  intellectual  endowments  of  the  two  nations  are  also  of  a 
different  complexion,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  advance  that 
the  average  is  very  much  in  favour  of  England.  The  French 
have  a  quick  and  lively  perception  of  all  that  immediately  strikes 
the  senses ;  and  of  the  modifications  of  society  which  are  taken 
in  by  the  eye,  and  caught,  as  it  were,  by  a  glance  of  the  mind. 
But,  wh^n  sound  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn,  their  understand- 
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ingfl  art  in  default  5  and  th«  faculty  b^  which  ideas  ara  combiaed, 
is  more  defective,  than  that  by  which  they  are  received^  The. 
perceptive  powers  of  an  Eoslishmaii  may  not  be  so  prompt;  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly ,  the  things  he  wishes  to  perceive  cannot  be 
so  hastily  observed )  while  the  quickness  of  a  F'renchmani  in  a  great 
measure,  results  from  the  futile  nature  of  the  objects  which  attract 
him.  But  at  all  events,  the  former  excels  in  combination  and  iir 
duction,  and  in  the  habit  of  generalizing.  The  very  beat  advan- 
tages of  his  country  are  derived  from  bis  power  of  reasoning  jusdy; 
and,  without  it,  the  stupendous  fabric  of  British  proapen^  must 
crumble.  The  education  of  all  classes  in  Great  Britain  is  more 
solid  than  that  of  analogous  classes  in  France ;  and  useful  know- 
ledge is  spread  over  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  populatioQ. 
The  peasantry  in  France  inherit  the  mere  ploughshare  instincts 
of  their  fieithers ;  the  bourgeois  have  never  heard  of  any  town 
except  their  own  and  Paris.  Before  the  revolution — and  most 
assuredly  the  elevation  of  corporals  and  laundresses  to  the  ducal 
dignity  has  not  diminished  the  defect — it  was  rare  to  see  a  well 
spelt  letter  from  a  nobleman ;  and  the  ladies  knew  more  of  the 
eloquence  du  billet  than  of  orthography.  The  ignorance  of  the 
upper  ranks  has  at  all  times  been  deplorable  in  a  coiuitiy  which 
holds  so  high  a  situation  in  Europe  ;  and  the  more  so  as,  except 
among  a  few  who  courted  science  as  a  fashion,  real  knowledge 
Was  rather  a  title  of  exclusion  among  those  who  called  them* 
selves  the  best  society. 

There  is,  in  the  constitution  of  English  and  French  intellect 
a  quality  well  deserving  our  attention,* as  it  has  a  considerabk 
influence  upon  their  mode  of  judging.  The  English  have  been 
placed^  by  their  natural  position,  in  a  situation  which  haa  roused 
the  best  energies  of  the  species,  and  called  into  action  all  the 
great  and  general  principles  of  human  nature.  It  is  upon  these. 
that  our  countrymen  have  always  thought  and  acted ;  and,  by 
them,  that  their  understandings  have  been  formed.  .  The  aecuritv 
of  property,  the  certainty  of  peaceably  enjoying  the  firuit  ojf 
labour,  of  not  being  deprived  of  our  rights  or  liberty,  while 
innocent,  must  be  among  the  universal  principles  of  social  ex> 
istence,  because  they  tend  to  its  uniform  advantage.  Thejf  are, 
so  to  speak,  the  instincts  of  rationality,  and  the  primary  impuliet 
of  civilized  beings.  Now  it  is  to  these,  and  to  every  feeling  of 
the  same  description,  that  the  English  have  paid  their  conatnit 
adoration.  But  to  none  of  them  have  the  French  shown  any  doe 
regard.  Their  natural  situation,  too  favourable  to  thoughtleasneas, 
has  allowed  their  minds  to  run  riot,  as  it  were,  in  a  series  of  fidse 
positions,  which  are  not  those  of  general  nature ;  and  has  fed  their 
intellects  with  sentiments  which  are  exceptions  to  the  coninicm 
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inclinaliouB  of  reflecting  mon.  In  everj  instance,  llieir  attach'- 
mejit  to  things  which  reason  holds  most  dear  gives  place  to  fac- 
titious pnssiona.  To  the  sure  and  peaceful  enjoymentof  the  frnitS' 
of  their  industry,  they  prefer  the  precarious  pleasures  which  urio 
istendy  wealth  can  purchase  while  it  lasts;  and,  upon  all  occasions,  . 
set  a  higher  value  on  the  fluvvera  than  on  the  fruit  of  life;  and> 
^ilh  an  improvidence  which  must  be  unnatural,  because  it  is  de> 
^•tructive,  they  pluck  the  green  ear  of  their  com,  to  regale  their  , 
Afenses  with  the  fragrance  of  its  blossom. 

■^    The  moral  portrait  of  the  French  contains  but  few  of  the  great 
'features  of  our  nature.     Their  character,  if  what  is  immaterial  in 
us  could  admit  of  a  substantial  likeness,  might  be  compared  to  ■ 
tough  hewn  statue  of  the  human  being,  to  which  no  soul  had 
-ever  been  destined ;  and  whose  surface  had  been  polished,  before 
'its  form  was  tinished.     Their  feelings,  sentiments,  and  passions^ 
are  but  slight  sketches  of  those  which  are  prevalent  among  men  J 
und  we  should  look,  in  vain,  for  any  of  the  strong  lineaments  whicb. ' 
><«peak  the  deepest  impressions  of  the  heart,  and  proclaim  its  most, 
t«Dergetic  affections.     Notwithstanding  this,  however,  their  ex* 
•jstence   is  passed  in  extremes;  and  the  susceptibility  of  their 
.fjtninds  endeavours  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  true  sensibility. 
Impelled    by  an   imagination  rather  physical   than   intellectual, 
iwhich  is  guided  by  little  reason,  and  rarely  bent  upon  any  solid    ' 
lUirsuit,  every  Frenchman  is  alternately  gigantic  and  dwarfish  ;  and   \ 
iiew  can  keep  the  middle  stature ;  which  is  the  assimilating  cha-    . 
racteristic  of  mankind.      Their  emotions  are  not  the  less  violent ' , 
for  having  originated  in  their  imaginations,  and  for  being  subject 
'po  all  its  variations ;  but  they  have  no  reference  to  any  thing  ejn 
cept  themselves  and  the  impulse  or  pleasure  of  the  passing  houn   < 
With  feelings  so  flimsV)  and  affections  so  futile,  a  nation  might  | 
be  supposed  to  have  escaped  the  extreme  of  every  passion  ;  and  < 
.to  be  incapable  of  profound  and  lasting  animosities.     Uut  the  \ 
violent  fancies  of  light  minds,  though  giddy  foundations  of  bene- 
iTolence,  ai'e  powerful  incitements  to  hatred;  and  it  matters  littls- 
Whether  they  are  permanent  or  not,  provided  they  can  be  excited 
tin  such  rapid  succession,  as  leaves  no  sensible  interruption  in  their 

Sesistence.  The  most  extravagant  transports  of  rage  have,  at  all 
times,  been  succeeded,  in  France,  by  excesses  still  more  deplo- 
4sble,  and  encited  by  the  most  paltry  causes ;  and  he  who  readft 
^e  history  of  that  country,  is  perpetually  astonished  that  su(4». 
extreme  unmeaning  violence  should  have  been  so  lasting.  In 
'irivolous  minds  too,  there  is  no  check  upon  outrageous  caprices,- 
no  test  to  try  their  legitimacy  ;  and  the  sentiments  of  mercy  and 
ijbenevolence,  together  with  religion,  are  proportionally  weak.  In' 
touch  ill-governed  characters  then,  the  virtues  of  humanity  seldont' 
x  4  interpose. 
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interpoBe,  or  interpose  but  feebly,  to  calm  their  frenzies ;  and  it 
is  more  easy  to  argue  down  a  tempest  of  the  heart,  than  to  sub- 
due the  malignant  and  erroneous  passions  which  have  their  seat 
in  the  imagination. 

In  the  national  character  of  the  English,  all  that,  in  die 
French,  is  outline  is  tilled  up :  the  sketch  is  finished,  and  the 
form  completed,  although  the  surface  may  in  «ome  parts  be  left 
unpolished.  Every  essential  feature  of  the  great  image  of  man 
has  been  perfected ;  and  every  faculty  and  function  kept  distinct 
and  separate.  Our  aftoctious  do  not  reside  iu  our  imaginations; 
neither,  when  buoyed  up  by  the  passions  of  fancy,  do  we  become 
gigantic,  or  dwarfish  when  tliey  desert  us.  Our  whole  moral  na- 
ture is  under  the  guidance  of  reason.  Our  religion  is  deep  seated 
in  our  hearts,  and  if  our  passions  wake,  it  wakes  too,  ready  to  op- 
pose its  counterpoise  against  their  bad  suggestions.  We  have  re- 
flection which  seldom  permits  our  virtues  quite  to  slumber  ;  and 
which,  even  when  our  pride  swells  highest,  teaches  us  to  ask,  with 
more  humility  than  the  French  have  ever  felt  in  the  midst  of  de^ 
gradation,  if  all  were  judged  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  per* 
fection,  what  would  be  our  doom  i 

.  Upon  dispositions  thus  previously  biassed,  many  national  events 
have  erected  a  superstructure  of  love  or  hatred,  which  must  also 
be  taken  into  account.  The  British  empire  began  the  world  with 
smaller  means  and  fewer  natural  advantages  than  France.  Some 
of  these  difficulties  it  was  in  the  power  of  man  to  correct,  or  to 
counterpoise ;  but  some  of  them  no  human  ingenuity  could  re- 
move. Yet,  by  ably  taking  advantage  of  what  it  was  impossible 
to  turn  to  pro^t,  and  by  opposing  greater  energies  of.  intelleci^ 
and  stronger  virtues  to  the  obstacles  they  could  not  overcome,  the 
natives  of  Britain  have  raised  their  country  to  a  height  of  power, 
happiness,  and  glory,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  enjoyed 
by  any  other  people  upon  earth.  To  do  this  assertion  justice,  it 
much  beyond  our  space  and  powers ;  yet  we  must  attempt  a  rapid 
sketch, 

.  The  historical  events  of  both-  nations,  whenever  England  and 
France  have  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  are  such  as  to  leave 
a  long  balance  of  success  and  glory  to  the  credit  of  the  former^ 
During  the  six  centuries  which  succeeded  the  Norman  conquest-^ 
an  event  in  which  the  French  had  no  share — the  whole  tide  of 
fortune  was  without  interruption  in  our  favour.  We  remained  mas . 
ters  of  one-third  of  France  during  nearly  four  centuries :  we  won^ 
Qver  the  natives  in  the  very  heart  of  their  natural  dominions,  scad 
with  forces  not  more  than  one  to  five,  the  three  most  memorable 
battles  recorded  in  the  history  of  either  nation,  beside  a  cft>wd 
oS  lesser  days,    One  of  our  monarchs  was  crowned   king  'd 
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France  in  their  capital,  and  one  df  th^ir's  was  led  (Captive  ihto 
ours.  Henry  VIlL  poised  the  destinies  of  Francis  and  Gharlesy 
and  Elizabeth  helped  to  place  upon  the  throne  of  France  the 
most  national  monarch  that  ever  sat  upon  it — a  benefit  too  great 
to  be  acknowledged.  As  a  counterpoise  to  these,  and  many  other 
bitter  advantages,  we  failed,  in  later  times,  in  our  attempts  to  op- 
pose the  Spanish  succession,  and  the  French  succeeded  in  he1(^ihg 
our  colonies  to  become  independent.  But  the  former  event  added 
more  to  the  vanity  of  the  Bourbon  family,  tlian  to  the  power  of 
France ;  and  the  latter  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  pros- 
perity and  of  the  principles  which  we  ourselves  had  planted 
among  our  American  descendants,  much  more  than  a  result  of 
French  interference.  When  universal  terror,  twice  in  one  hundred 
years,  hung  over  Europe,  Britain  alone  remained  undaunted,  and 
held  out,  in  one  hand,  a  shield  to  the  oppressed,  and  in  the  othet 
a  scourge  to  the  wicked.  We  accomplished  all  this  by  a  series 
of  victories,  most  galling  to  them;  by  effacing  their  flag  from  every 
sea,  and,  in  later  times,  by  driving  their  armies  before  us,  over  th6 
whole  space  of  ground  which  separates  the  capitals  of  Belgian^ 
and  Lusitania,  the  distance  between  Thonlouse  and  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  excepted.  In  every  age,  and  in  every  clime,  the  Genius 
of  Fratice  has  been  rebuked  under  us ;  and,  if  she  has  sometime^ 
triumphed  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  it  has  only  been  that  we  might 
become  the  ultimate  heirs  and  depositaries  of  all  her  glory,  purged 
of  all  its  crimes. 

From  the  remotest  period  to  which  history  can  reach,  down  to 
the  present  day,  the  internal  state  of  the  two  countries  has  beenr 
such  as  to  create  more  envy  on  the  one  side,  than  on  the  otiier.- 
With  every  natural  advantage  which  can  conduce  ta  nationalr 
prosperity,  much  greater  than  in  Britain,  still  France  has  re-' 
mained  our  inferior  in  all  the  grand  results  of  happiness,  nay  even 
of  genuine  splendour ;  and  a  fair  comparison  between  the  two 
countries  cannot  fail  to  impress  upon  men  the  conviction  that  the 
bounty  of  nature  is  often  more  generously  shown  in  what  she  re- 
fuses, than  in  what  she  prodigally  bestows.  If  we  compare  the 
benefits  which  each  nation  derives  from  its  territorial  resources, 
with  those  resources  themselves,  we  ^hall  find  that  England  hasr 
done  much  more,  and  that,  at  this  present  moment,  the  balanced 
which  hpr  industry,  her  perseverance,  in  a  word,  which  the  use  of 
her  moral  faculties  has  created,  taking  an  average  of  popuktion, 
wealth,  power,  intellect,  is  about  five  to  one  in  her  favoui^;  iir 
virtue  and  happiness  much  higher.  And  let  not  the  word  weialth 
alarm  the  men  of  any  party.  What  we  advance  we  can  prove. 
If  since  thfe  day  when  our  present  debt  began^  Mr^  had  had  re- 
course to  the -sane  meann  which  the  Frendi  ha^  etoployeS, 
'-■    '  during 
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during  the  same  period,  that  is  to  saj,  bankruptcies,  fraudulent 
and  rapacious ;  violent  breaches  of  national  faith ;  foreign  and 
domestic  plunder,  confiscations,  &c.  the  government  of  this  coon- 
try,  instead  of  owing  <£80(),(K)0,(X)0  sterling,  would  now  have  at 
least  thrice  that  sum  at  its  disposal.  But  then  it  would  have  beeB^ 
like  that  of  France,  dishonest ;  and  mc  could  not  then  assert,  as 
we  now  do,  that  should  any  public  emergency  create  a  sudden  de- 
mand for  money,  in  both  countries,  the  sums  which  in  a  given 
time,  however  long  or  short,  would  be  forthcoming,  wonld  be  at 
the  very  lowest  computation  in  equal  numbers  of  pounds  sterling 
in  England,  and  of  francs  in  France ;  or  as  twentj-four  to  one. 
We  found  this  assertion,  not  upon  any  vague  surmise;  but  upon 
absolute  documents  too  long  to  be  developed  at  this  moment* 

The  same  superiority  will  be  found  to  be  our  lot  in  every  other 
department  of  intellect.  In  the  moral  and  political  sciencesi 
those  on  which  the  happiness  of  nations  depends,  we  are,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  some  centuries  more  advanced  tlian  France* 
In  the  exact  sciences,  those  in  w  hich  she  claims  the  greatest  pre* 
eminence,  we  are  still  her  superiors,  and  our  excellence  is  greatest 
in  those  very  branches  which  demand  the  greatest  reach  of  mindi 
mathematics,  optics,  mechanics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  medicine. 
In  a  word,  there  are  but  two  roads  to  national  supremacy ;  nature 
and  art — and  where  nature  has  done  least,  art  must  do  the  most 
One  of  the  most  taunting  delights  of  the  French,  is  to  cast  in  onr 
teeth  the  penury  of  our  soil,  the  ungratefulness  of  our  climate^  and 
the  scantiness  of  all  our  natural  means — if  they  loved  us,  thej 
could  not  pay  a  nobler  homage  to  our  virtues  and  our  wisdom 
than  is  unconsciously  conveyed  in  this  sneer  at  the  original 
exiguity  of  our  means ; — and  they  are,  above  all,  exasperated  to 
s^ee,  that,  with  a  smaller  and  a  poorer  territory,  with  a  land  not 
flowing  with  wine  and  oil,  and  with  little  more  than  two-thirds  of 
their  population,  we  have  risen  to  a  height  which,  even  while  di^ 
rail  at  it,  they  can  hardly  scan. 

In  summing  up  what  precedes  then,  we  must  conclucie  that  the- 
French  are  much  more  capable  of  feeling  the  full  force  of  the 
baleful  passions,  and  of  giving  themselves  up  uncontrouledly  to 
their  influence,  than  we  are ;  and  that  we  are  more  capable  of 
inspiring  pure  hatred  than  they  are ;-  consequently,  that  every 
motive  conspires  to  raise  their  detestation  of  us  to  the  higheii 
pitch.  Our  happiness,  liberty,  and  wisdom,  whicli  they  caniiot 
either  imitate  or  injure ;  our  stupendous  achievements,  the  ele- 
vation of  our  virtues,  nay,  the  very  grandeur  of  our  failings,  and 
last,  though  not  the  least,  our  clemency,  generosity,  and  munifi* 
cence,  so  often  shown  in  return  for  their  incessant  intrigue  and 
constant  outrage  against  us,  afford  no  palliative  to  their  emnitf*. 
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But  in  the  character  of  the  Prencli  are  iiian;r  things  which  soften 
animosity,  and  make  it  leas  bitter,  tliough  not  leas  insolent,  than 
when  goaded  on  by  envy.  To  us  a  Frenchman  brings  the  honour- 
able homage  of  his  worst  hatred  unalloyed  ;  while  we  tiiid  many  a 
mitigating  quality  betwixt  him  and  the  moxt  envenomed  feelings 
we  cau  bear  him.  Witli  the  best  will  to  do  so  he  cannot  deapiae 
us,  and  therefore  is  his  hatred  the  mure  acrimonious. 

Another  thing  which  makes  it  much  more  difficult  for  a  French- 
man to  form  just  ideas  of  England,  than  for  an  Englishman  to 
judge  of  France,  is  the  great  development  of  all  the  intellectual 
powers  in  this  country ;  and  which,  to  be  appreciated,  should  be 
bcrutmized  by  minds  capable  at  least  of  comprehending,  though 
they  may  not  practise,  what  they  contemplate.  France,  reduced 
to  its  intrinsic  value,  is  one  of  the  countries  in  Europe  the  most 
easy  to  appreciate :  the  only  difficulty  is  so  to  reduce  it,  amid  the 
illusions  which  court  our  favour,  and  the  speciousness  which  mis- 
leads  our  judgment.  All  the  real  good  which  it  contains  more  than 
England,  Consists  mainly  in  such  things  as  are  perceived  by  the 
eye,  and  are  the  objects  of  our  grosser  senses ;  in  the  beauty  of 
a  clearer  sky,  and  the  charms  of  a  more  e\hilarating  climate ;  in 
a  greater  proportion  of  luxury,  and  a  more  studious  attention  to 
physical  re6nement,  to  all  that  cai'i  atford  enjoyment,  instead  of 
happiness,  and  flutter  sensuality,  without  awakening  a  thought. 
But  for  any  thing  more  solid  we  must  not  look.  From  their  poli- 
tical institutions,  their  industry,  their  literature,  we  conld  not  learn 
the  twentieth  part  of  what  we  could  teach  ;  and  the  instruclion  we 
might  reap,  is,  in  most  cases,  surrounded  by  so  much  harm,  as  to 
make  it  often  a  dangerous  acquisition.  The  most  useful  lesson 
that  is  to  be  learned  among  them  is,  that  the  first  moments  we 
spend  with  a  Frenchman  are,  in  genera!,  the  most  pleasing  we 
ever  aball  have  in  his  society  ;  and  the  first  glance  of  France, — 
before  the  few  brilliant  specks  upon  its  surface  have  shown  the 
darkness  visible  throughout  the  mass, — is  the  most  favourable  view 
in  which  a  rational  mindV:an  contemplate  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants. Every  day  lays  bare  some  new  defect;  and— we  speak 
it  from  having  repeatedly  watched  the  progress  of  opinion  among 
some  of  our  own  infatuated  countrymen,  in  whom  time  and  ob- 
servation have  accomplished  a  cure, — the  last  and  true  conclusion 
to  which  their  adjnirers  must  come  is,  that  they  are  a  nation  with- 
out feeling  and  without  principle. 

The  country  of  Europe,  the  good  of  which  it  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult  to  appreciate,  in  its  full  extent,  is  Britain.  It  requires  a 
longer  acquaintance  with  us,  and  a  deeper  study,  to  know  us 
thoroughly,  than  to  know  any  other  nation ;  not  merely  because  we 
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aire  less  demonstrative^  but  because  a  greater  share  of  wisdom  and 
combination  has  concurred  to  form  our  institutions,  and  still  main- 
tains them,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  institutions  of  any  other 
country.  They  >vho  consider  us  by  the  eye  alone,  who  see  nothing 
but  the  means  employed,  and  distinguish  no  end,  no  result,  may 
ilideed  be  a  little  bewildered ;  because  it  is  a  principle  with  us, 
that  the  means  employed  should  be  left  open  to  inspection :  for 
we  expect  more  profit  from' discussing  their  imperfections,  than 
from  extolling  their  deserts.  Some  intelligent  foreigners,  and, 
among  the  number,  we  may  reckon  M.  Simon,  have,  at  first,  seen 
nothing  in  the  publicity  with  which  matters,  held  secret  in  other 
countries,  are  treated  in  England,  but  the  disgusting  play  of 
every  passion,  openly  avoM'ed  in  the  broad  face  of  day,  without 
a  blush ;  and,  from  the  spectacle  before  their  eyes,  they  have  gene- 
rally concluded  hoM'  much  worse  must  be  that  which  is  concealed. 
M.  Simon,  indeed,  with  his  usual  candour,  expressed  his  admira- 
tion at  the  ends  obtained ;  but  he  is  puzzled  to  trace  the  connec- 
tion which  leads  to  so  much  real  beauty,  through  so  much  appa- 
rent deformity.  But  we  are  not  to  be  studied  by  partial  contem- 
plation, and  piecemeal  prying  into  every  petty  detail,  which  mien 
expect  to  find  as  perfect  in  the  means  as  in  the  end  ;  as  if  the 
Augean  labour  of  cleansing  human  society  could  be  accomplished 
without  some  disgusting  particulars.  They  take  a  vast  machinie 
to  pieces,  and  expect  to  find  it  as  efilicient  when  separate  as  when 
combined ;  that  every  wheel  should  move,  and  every  pinion  be  ac- 
tively impelled. 

The  practical  difficulty  of  judging  England  is  strikingly  exem- 
plified in  the  instance  of  one  of  the  greatest  foreigners  that  ever 
wrote  upon  tliis  country.  Montesquieu,  in  his  *  Notes  sur  TAn- 
gleterre,'  relates  a  number  of  observations  which  he  made  there 
about  the  year  1730,  and  we  cannot  help  bringing  a  few  of  them 
together  on  this  occasion,  as  they  appear  to  us  particularly  ^ell 
calculated  to  elucidate  what  we  advance;  so  strangely  are  they  at  ' 
variance  among  themselves,  and  so  powerfully  do  they  contrast 
with  the  immutable  principles  which  he  had  laid  doi^n  in  ^e 
calmness  of  study  and  meditation,  when  his  judgment  was  not 
disturbed  by  the  contemplation  of  objects  wnich  his  mind  was 
wholly  unaccustomed  to  behold  in  action. 

Strangers,  he  says,  complain  that  the  English  do  not  love 
them.  How  can  the  English,  who  do  not  love  each  other,  love 
strangers  F  Corniption  is  gaining  ground  in  every  rank — Money 
is  the  summum  bonum.  Honour  and  virtue  are  held  as  nothing. 
— Scotch  members  of  parliament  sell  their  votes  for  200/;  be- 
cause they  can  get  no  more  for  them. — The  English  are  no  longer 
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worthy  their  libetty.  They  sell  it  to  the  king,  an4  if  the  )mfS, 
were  to  give  it  back  again  to  them,  they  would  sell  it  s^ain. — ik 
minister  thinks  of  nothing  but  triumphing  over  his  adversary  ^ 
and  in  order  to  do  so,  he  would  sell  his  country  and  all  the  pq^ 
tentates  in  the  world. — Every,  day  respect  for  the  crown  .djmi'^ 
nishes. — ^There  is  no  religion  in  England.  A  pe^sop  having  sayl 
that  he  believed  something  that  he  had  heardj  as  he  believed  aa 
article  of  his  faith,  every  person  present  burst  out  a-laughing  in  hi9 
face.  Finally, — who  would  expect  it  I  He  says — England  is  a^ 
this  moment  die  freest  country  in  the  world,  without,  ex^epting^ 
any  republic  upon  earth,  because  the  sovereign  has  not  the  poweo 
of  injuring  any  one  ; — and  again,  *  the  liberty  which  one  enjoy  si 
in  London  is  the  liberty  of  honest  men,  dijQTerent  from  thjat  which 
exists  in  Venice,  which  is  to  live  with  strumpets  and: to  marry 
them.  The  equality  one  enjoys  in  London  is  the  equality  of 
honest  men,  different  from  the  Dutch  liberty,  which  is  the  liberty* 
of  the  mob.' — Now  surely,  no  person  who  reflects  uppn  these 
few  sentences  would  suppose  them  to  have  been  wri^t^n  by  the: 
man.  who  says,  and  truly  says,  that  virtue  is  the  basis  of  ^U  pub-( 
lie  liberty.  They  may  however  afford  some  consolation  to  those 
who  might  otherwise  be  alarmed  at  the  ^ad  prognostication  with 
which  many  good  or  evil-minded  persons  threaten  British  free-t 
dom.  Most  unquestionably  the  nation  which,  ninety  years  ago; 
was  no  longer  worthy  of  liberty,  could  not  now,  unless  by  some 
miraculous  regene]:ation,  be  free.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  wa& 
Montesquieu  who,  after  long  studying  the  ]l5nglish  language  iik 
his  closet,  hazarded  articulating  a  few  words  of  it,  to  which^ 
when  he  had  frequently  repeated  them  to  some  indulgent  native^ 
he  received  for  answer,  *  Beg  pardon,  Sir,  but  (don't  understand 
French.'  Nor  could  Montesquieu  better  comprehend  the  lan- 
guage and  the  signs  of  practical  liberty ;  and  all  the  frailties, 
which  it  lays  bare  to  the  world,  and  which,  in  despotism,  are  swept 
away  in  silence,  he  took  for  the  marks  of  un worthiness,  even; 
though  he  saw,  beyond  dispute,  that  freedom,  such  as,  by  his  owiii 
confession,  none  else  on  ^arth  enjoyed,  was  die  result. 

The  passions  of  the  human  heart  can  no  more  be  eradicated^ 
than  the  properties  of  matter;  and  when  repressed  by  force* 
upon  the.  one  side,  they  burst  out  with  greater  violence  upon  the 
other.  The  governments,  which  have  established  themselves, 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  their  total  suppression,  are,  indeed,  most 
awful  models  of  simplicity;  for  they  know  but  one  principle 
of  action,  but  one  single  rule  of  right  and  wrong;  and  that,  aa< 
the  great  man  just  quoted,  and  who  was  himself  a  subject  of  a 
government  not  much  unlike  to  one  of  these>  first  dared  to  say„  ia 
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terror — the  dread  of  punishment  according  to  the  will  of  one 
man,  without  law  or  judgment.  But  the  government  of  Britahi' 
allows  the  heart  to  find  its  own  corrective  within  itself;  and  has 
not  attempted  to  attain  a  pernicious  simplicity,  which  cannot  co- 
exist with  liberty.  ^  Natura  suis  armis  victa/  is  the  faithful  legend 
of  all  our  institutions  ;  and  we  look  for  rest  in  the  just  balance 
and  equilibrium  of  contending  forces,  not  in  their  deatmction. 
We  conceive  the  whole  science  of  liberty  and  legislation  to 
consist  in  applying  the  laws,  by  whicli  the  human  creature  may 
remain  quiescent  in  the  midst  of  conflicting  impulses,  as  the  great 
centre  of  our  solar  system,  amid  the  attractions  which  solicit  him 
in  every  direction. 

The  vivifying  principle  and  the  soul  of  our  whole  system  is 

?ublicity ;  and  this  alone  is  a  strong  presumption  in  its  favour. 
'he  only  motives  which  a  nation  can  have  for  laying  bare  its  im- 
perfections, unless  we  suppose  it  sunk  below  all  earthly  degrada- 
tion, and  then  it  could  not  be  free,  are  suicerity,  a  love  of  truth 
and  horror  of  deceit,  a  consciousness  of  imperfection,  a  wish  and 
a  power  to  become  better,  a  decided  will  to  meet  the  coming  evil, 
and  not  to  shrink  from  the  painful  operation  of  inquiry.  Let  those 
who  censure  us,  then,  for  having  exposed  to  public  view  the  least' 
attractive  parts  of  the  human  character,  look  to  the  consequences 
with  an  unprejudiced  eye ;  and  they  will  learn  to  appreciate  a  peo- 
ple disgraced  by  fewer  historical  crimes  and  less  general  immo- 
rality than  could  be  found  .at  this  moment  in  Europe,  or  perhaps 
in  history.  They  will  see  the  nation  that  has  resolved  the  grandest 
political  problem,  which  He,  whose  will  it  is  that  human  creatures 
should  be  happiest  in  society,  could  leave  possible  to  the  ingenuity' 
of  finite  beings — with  the  smallest  original  means  to  compass  tM 
greatest  ends  of  wealth,  power,  knowledge,  liberty,  virtue  nd 
happiness. 

A  reasonable  hope  might  have  been  formed,  during  the  hut 
twenty^five  years,  that  the  country  in  w  hich  so  much  rational  pros- 
perity exists,  would  become  better  known  to  foreigners,  and, 
above  all,  to  Frenchmen.  More  than  one  hundred  thousand  of 
the  latter  visited  us.  Among  them  some  were  birds  of  passue; 
others  remained  with  us.  They  who  were  our  friends  and  free,  en-' 
joyed  the  amplest  opportunities  of  learning  what  they  pleased 
among  us.  But  they  were  exiles  and  unfortunate.  Their  minds' 
were  bent  upon  their  ^  dulces  Argos.'  Our  successes  were  painful' 
to  them,  our  reverses  brought  them  despair.  Even  our  benefU 
4sence,  though  bestowed  without  ostentation,  was  galling  to  them;- 
and  when  the  last  band  of  the  emigrants  came  to  us,  they  who  had 
Mngered  in  every  other  part  of  Europe,  until  impending  death  bad' 

driven 
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driven  them  to  this  hospitable  shore,  where  the  cries  of  the 
wretched  are  never  heard  in  vain,  they  received,  with  reluctance, 
a  bounty,  in  which  they  at  last  felt  they  should  not  have  so  long 
delayed  to  trust.  Yet,  in  the  great  number  who  came  here  late* 
or  early,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  at  least  one  or  two 
would  have  taken  advantage  of  their  residence,  to  study  a  country 
which  had  so  long  been,  at  least,  the  rival  of  their  own,  and  the 
object  of  their  envy  and  aversion.  But  they  remained  attached 
to  their  own  habits,  regretting  th^ir  delicious  Paris — ludum  Pari* 
demque — and  the  Opera  which  made  it  dear  to  them — and  returned 
home  without  carryhig  back  a  single  idea  that  might  be  useful. 
The  list  of  those  vvho  studied  our  laws,  institutions  and  govern- 
ment;  who  even  deigned  to  learn  our  language,  or  thought  that,  in 
any  point  of  worthiness,  we  deserved  their  attention,  would  be 
small  indeed.  Yet,  the  emigrants,  beyond  any  comparison,  were, 
if  not  the  most  philosophical,  the  most  honourable  portion  of  the 
French  population. 

The  author  of  the  volumes  before  us  was  eminenfly  distinguished 
for  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons :  and  his  loyalty 
is  the  more  meritorious,  as  he  does  not  belong  to  the  class  in 
which  royalism  is  a  duty.  In  his  rambles  he  visited  many  coun- 
tries, and  was  alternately  busied  in  diplomatic  negociations  and^ 
commercial  speculations.  His  success  in  the  latter  has  been,  at 
least,  equivocal ;  and  thence  it  is  most  probable  that  the  voice 
of  rumour  pointed  him  out  as  likely  to  be  named  minister  of  the 
French  finances.  But  France,  not  finding  any  person  among  her 
own  children  worthy  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  her  treasury,  at 
hist  had  recourse  to  her  old  method  of  calling  in  a  foreigner,  M. 
Corvetto,  once  a  petty  fogging  lawyer  in  his  native  Genoa;  then 
its  betrayer;  then  a  director  of  the  Ligurian  Republic ;  then  count 
of  the  imperial  mauufs^ctory,  and  counsellor  of  state  to  Buona- 
parte ;  and,  finally,  by  a  natural  progression,  minister  of  finance 
to  Lewis  XVIII. 

M .  Rubichon,  however,  is  not  without  talent.  He  has  the  com-' 
plete  mind  of  a  Frenchman  ;  quickness  of  perception,  incapacity 
6f  induction,  vanity,  inerrability,  and  the  presumption  common  to 
his  countrymen,  that,  because  France  is  France,  and  he  is  a 
Frenchman,  every  thing  there  must  be  right,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  wrong.  He  is  one  of  those,  who,  the  more  they  ad- 
vance, go  the  more  astray.  The  work  he  has  published  is  worthy 
of  such  a  mind ;  for  in  583  pages^  of  his  first,  and  425  of  his  se- 
cond volume,  we  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  combination 
of  ideas  which  is  just,  or  one  conclusion  which  facts  or  principles 
would  authorize* 
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We  are  not  induced  to  pronounce  this  opinion  by  any  reieihtr 
ment  towards  M .  Rubichon ;  for  he  is  one  of  the  most  lenient  de- 
tractors whom  England  has  found  for  a  Long  time  among  his  coun- 
trymen. We  are  quite  sure  too  that  he  is  sincere  in  what  he  saysi 
and  that  he  is  not  warped  by  any  voluntary  prejudices.  He  judges 
Englaud  and  France  just  as  he  would  a  book,  or  d  prospect,  or 
a  ballet ;  and  is  not  more  in  an  error  about  them  than  he  would 
be  about  the  merest  trifle.  Ue  appears  to  possess  one  of  those 
mind^  which  cannot  sec  any  thing  exactly  where  it  is;  but  living 
in  a  strongly  refracting  medium,  never  looks  at  it  in  a  straight 
line,  or  beholds  it  otherwise  than  distorted;  and  taking  the  pris- 
matic colours  of  his  inllected  vision  for  the  tints  of  nature,  is 
always  the  more  convinced  by  the  lengthened  spectrum  of  his 
imagination,,  the  more  it  differs  from  the  object  of  which  he  con- 
ceives it  to  be  die  exact  representation.  We  should  not  indeed 
have  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  our  readers,  were  it  not 
that  in  point  of  false  but  welUineaning  judgment  he  is  a  kind  <rf 
phenomenon.  His  work  too  has  had  some  success  in  France,  and 
is  even  referred  to  by  persons  of  a  certain  class  there  as  their  po- 
litical creed  concerning  the  countries  which  he  compares;  and 
many  who  imagine  they  have  just  notions  upon  England  and  her 
feudal  system,  quote  M.  Rubichon,  perhaps,  as  Tacitus  De 
Moribus  Germanorum  might  have  been  quoted  at  the  court  of 
Domitian.  Our  object  then  is  to  let  the  English  public  know 
what  the  state  of  belief  and  knowledge  is  among  our  neighbours 
concerning  our  country,  and  that  among  persons  more  respectable 
than  the  fond  sectaries  of  General  Fillet. 

M..Rubichon  allows  that  the  English  had  by  nature  many  et 
cellept  qualities,  but  says  that  our  institutions,  our  internal  pojicy^ 
have  injured  them.  A  representative  government,  the  reformadDn, 
the  revolution,  have  prevented  us  from  running  the  same  career  of 
prosperity  which  we  might  have  reached  in  common  with  France. 
He  is  a  strenuous  advocate  for  divine  rights,  which  he  asserts  not 
only  in  favour  of  kings,  but  of  the  whole  human  race.  It  is  by 
divine  right  that  every  man  is  what  he  is;  and  this  is  the  tnfs 
doctrine,  because  it  is  the  doctrine  of  liberty.  The  representativs 
system  is  adverse  to  liberty  and  civilization — a  system  to  which 
the  people  have  as  much  right  as  Caligula's  horse  had  to  the 
consulship.  Such  a  mode  of  legislation  can  be  advantageouaooly 
when  the  framers  of  the  laws  are  not  parties  interested ;  whtt 
laws  for  England  are  made  in  Paris,  and  laws  for  France  in  Lon- 
don. Trial  by  jury  is  held  in  the  highest  contempt  by  Engliihi 
jurists,  yet  not  so  much  as  it  deserves.  The  current  price  bx 
a  seat  in  parliament  is  5000/.  Montesquieu  and  Volture  (for  hfi; 
has  coupled  these  names  together)  were  wrong  in  calling  the 
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House  of  Commons  a  democratic  institution.  lu  England  the  po- 
pular party  is  weaker  than  tlie  aristocratic  or  llie  monarchical; 
but  in  old  France  stronger,  because  in  the  latter  the  parliaments 
were  not  elected.  The  feudal  system  is,  at  this  hour,  maintained 
in  its  fnll  vigour  in  England,  and  without  it  she  must  have  long 
since  fallen.  The  Catholic  religion  is  more  conducive  to  morality, 
liberty,  civilization  and  prosperity,  than  the  protestant ;  and  hence 
the  Protestant  electors  are  obliged  (not  enabled)  to  keep  on  foot 
more  numerous  armies  than  the  Catholic.  The  reformation  was 
undertaken  for  the  purposes  of  conliscation  and  spoliation  in  the 
three  kingdoms^  Presentations  to  livings  sire  usually  sold  by 
auction,  or  played  for  at  the  gaming  table.  ,  All  improvements  in 
modem  literature,  science  and  the  liue  arts  are  due  to  learned 
corporations,  such  as  once  eiiisted  in  certain  Catholic  religious 
orders;  and  wherever  these  have  been  suppressed,  learning  has 
uniformly  declined;  hence  the  bourgeoisie  of  England  is  the  most 
ignorant  in  the  world;  and  no  nation  so  little  knows  its  own  con- 
stitution as  we  do,  and  no  men  from  their  early  youth  ace  imbued 
with  such  contracted  ideas  as  the  English.  Hence,  too,  we  never  ' 
have  possessed  que  good  publicist;  for  Coke,  Hale  and  Holt 
were  vast  but  vicious  minds;  Blackstone  was  one  of  the  most  ill- 
judging  intellects  that  fertile  Britain  ever  has  produced ;  Pitt  was 
a  ninny  and  coxconib,  and  Dundas  the  only  statesman  of  the 
country  who  never  had  a  wrong  idea.  The  territory  of  England 
tweiity-five  years  ago  might  have  been  divided  into  terres  rotu- 
rieres,  nobles  and  comniunalea.  In  France  the  lawyer,  the  mer- 
chant, the  citizen,  possessed  much  landed  property ;  in  England 
scarcely  any.  Want  of  taste  in  such  things  as  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion made  common,  has  dreadfully  increased  the  immorality  of 
England — so  much  so  that  no  man  can  purchase  any  thing  un- 
seen, or  trust  in  another's  word.  What  distinguishes  the  females 
of  this  country  from  all  other  Euro|>ean  women,  is — a  bunch  of 
keys  at  tlieir  sides;  and  even  the  most  fashionable,  she  who  has 
no  pockets  to  carry  her  handkerchief,  puts  on  a  gaoler's  girdle 
whenever  she  goes  out  from  home,  attached  to  which,  at  every 
step  she  takes,  the  pendant  keys  that  protect  her  properly  from 
domestic  spoliation,  jingle  in  the  ears  of  her  admirers:  and,  to 
crown  all,  public  spirit  is  the  bane  of  empires. 

We  wish  we  could  sometimes  confide  ni  M.  Rubichon,  for  he 
is  occasionally  flattering  and  consolatory.  The  power  of  Knglandj 
alreildy  colossal,  is  only  Jn  its  dawn.  The  average  yearly  consump- 
tion of  meat  in  England  isSSOlbs.  per  head;  in  France  Kjlbs. :  of 
wheat,  .'Jj  hectolitres  per  head,  yearly,  in  England ;  in  France, 
l|.  The  product  of  labour  to  a  southern  Frenchman  is  8  ;  to  an 
Italian,  22;  to  a  northern  Frenchman,  26 ;  to  a  northern  German, 
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40;  to  an  Englishmany  14() :  hence  the  labour  ef  on«  EngOih- 
inan  produces  8^  times  as  much  as  the  labour  of  one  Fr^ch- 
man.  An  English  scarcity,  compared  to  a  French  scarcity,  is  as 
the  noces  de  Ganiache  to  Count  Ugolin's  tower  (this  indeed  we 
must  vouch  for,  as  also  for  this ; — that  what  is  called  ruin  and 'po- 
verty in  England,  bears  an  aspect  of  more  real  comfort,  than  aB 
the  splendour  we  ever  saw  elsewhere.)  In  England  thirty  horses 
are  kept  for  pleasure  to  one  in  France.  England  baa  not  Vet  die 
tenth  part  of  the  wealth  she  will  have.  The  first  question  French- 
men ask  in  England  is,  ^  Where  is  the  peasantry  ?  *  All  thia  cer- 
tainly wears  a  very  satisfactory  appearance ;  but,  coming  from  M. 
RubichoUy  it  is  quite  alarming ;  and  we  could  almost  fear  that  our 
poor  country  is  fast  verging  to  its  ruin.  Another  eulogium  of  his 
we  must  concur  in — *  L'histoire  de  T  Angleterre  est  si  belle  et  si 
pure  quant  i  ses  relations  ext^rieures,  que  les  Anglois,  comme  tels^ 
jouissent  d'une  grande  consideration.'  In  whatever  sense  he  uses 
this  phrase,  we  rejoice  to  find  that  a  Frenchman,  who  apeaki  iD 
of  us  in  other  respects,  does  not  cast  in  our  teeth  the  hackneyed 
phrase  of '  Punica  fides.'  It  is  quite  inconceivable  how  many  upon 
the  continent,  urged  on  by  the  vociferations  of  France,  believe, 
or  affect  to  believe,  as  they  once  did,  the  story  of  Thionville,  that 
we  led  the  emigrants  to  Quiberon  to  be  slaughtered ;  diat  we 
were  accessary  to  the  murder  of  the  Emperor  Paul ;  that  we 
winked  at  the  invasion  of  France  by  Buonaparte,  from  Elba.  It 
is  in  vain  that  we  say  it  would  have  been  less  perfidious  and  lesi 
expensive  too,  to  leave  the  emigrants  to  perish  from  waitt  aod 
misery,  in  those  very  countries  which  bear  but  a  small  portion  f£ 
French  hatred,  than  to  equip  a  costly  expedition,  for  the  puipbse 
of  betraying  them  to  the  revolutionary  swords  of  their  country- 
men. It  is  in  vain  to  urge,  that  the  hundred  days  of  Buonaparte'i 
last  reign  cost  us  8,000,000/.  sterling. 

We  shall  take  leave  of  M.  Rubichon  and  his  innocuous  ab- 
surdity, with  two  extracts  from  his  work,  the  one  containing  some 
strictures  upon  modem  French  glory,  the  other  upon  the  acbui 
state  of  policy,  since  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII.  They  will  aene 
as  a  specimen  of  his  style,  which,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  mind 
cieprived  of  all  sound  judgement,  must,  if  it  has  any  sound  qua- 
lity, possess  some  glow. 

.  '  Qu'est  de  venue,  helas !  cette  malheu  reuse  France,  depuis  qa'dltf 
s'est  laiss^e  balotter  entre  les  onains  de  tant  d'avanturiers  ?  lis  Tout  d6- 
pouill^  de  ces  biens  ecclesiastiques  qui  entretenoient,  dans  les  cam^ 
paghes,  ce  culte  qui  repandoit  des  jouissances  morales,  des  conaolattov, 


•  yfe  heard  a  lunilar  question  at^ied  iu  Sir  Frandt  Buidett's  riot.     A" 

neirlj  arrived  m  England  went  to  le^  what  was  gothg  forward,  and  concrfwftionk^  ffy 
crowd  conaiated  of  spectatocs  like  himself,  asked,  where  it  Uie  mob  ? 
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rM^levmt  Tune  dc  I'agriculteur ;  des  blent;  de  cei  oratoticns,  et  tie  tant 
.^ftutrcs  congrC'gaiioiu  zClees,  qui  pr^entoient  au  peuples  dija  villts 
^ppas  d'une  insliuction  grutuite  dans  In  ]atinil£,  I'huloire,  la  paC'^ie,  • 

l^oquence;  dcs  bitrns  de  ccs  B^nedictins,  &c des  biens  de  cea  \ 

tfJFi*r«ideIaCharil&,'  (the  well  knoivu  PJre  Elisfe  was  one  of  these  !)'aux'- 

ijuels  la  chirurgie,  U  m^deciae  at  Vanatomic doi'cmt  lout.,  .  .  .Tant  da   j 
i'Droap6ritB  detruite,  cm  nobles  villes  de  Lyons,  de  Marseille,  de  Bour- 
l^eaux,  qui,  par  leur  splendeur,  feroient  cioiw  tjuelles  avoient  il&  Toik 

"     par  des  homnies  qui  avoient  a  jouir,  et  nun  k  acquerir,  fiirent  d&- 
i ;  lar  navigation,  cet  art  qui  deoiande  tant  de  combinaisans  qu^ 
il  il  fait  la  gloire  d'un  empire,  et  prouve  combien  I'essor  des  lao^ 
J^rnes  est  supgrieur  k  celui  des  anciens,  fut  ahando.nn^e.    L'Indc,  tgi 
JJWM  a  loTigtemi  de  la  gloire  de  nos  anaia  navalea,  voit  fujant  notre  mfl- 
^De  militairc  dcvant  ane  mariite  marckande ;  I es  colonies,  b  qui  notM   | 
^villon  annonfoit  nagu^re  de  ii  belles  lois,  une  si  douce  adjninistratioih  i 
'^tin   commerce  si  probe  et  si  prospbre,  des  vuyageui-s  si  spavans,  d^  ] 
lyaandraf  (our  author  has  written  demande  in  the  singular^  si  la  Frann   i 
'jaiste  encore;  et  od  tant  de  gloire  ftetrie  a-t-elle  trouvfe  des  compens^  I 

Jions  f — dans  la  gloire  miliiaire —  '    j 

" ,  '  Mais,  je  le  demande,  est-ce  que  I'art  des  Condfc  et  des  Turenne  ^  I 
•J^l^  avanc6  parcus  gens-ci }  Quolque  des  myriades  d'hoinmes  aient  sa- 
itfriHes  k  leur  appreutissage  dan»  une  proressiori  que  ces.deux  grands 
^iimmes  furent  comnic  obliges  de  deviner,  esi-ce  qu'au  milieu  de  lew* 
l^rfanterieii,  aucun  de  nos  parvenus  a  ose  se  comparer  k  eux  }  Je  dis, 
jfcrfanieries,  parce  que  lorsqu'on  leur  a  fait  observer  qu'ils  iravoienl  jfl- 
^^ais  exereC  cet  art,  ni  dans  ses  finesses  ni  dans  ses  difiiculles,  piiis- 

iju'ils  oni  toujours  eu  de  nouvelles  arm^s  &  consommei',  sans  jamais 
,^mbiner  leur  nourrilure,    leurs   vfttemeiis,   leurs  hopitaux   ofi  leun 

jjcnies,  iU  ont  toujours  pr6iendu  y  avoir  supplte  par  leur  bravoure.     A 

les  entendre,  ne  croiroit^n  pas  que  les  Franfuis,  pour  compter  parmi 
^tx  militaires  de  TCiirope,  avoient  les  m^mes  conditions  k  remplir  qu'un 
^C»det  qui  entre  dans  un  regiment ;  qu'ils  avoient  leurs  preuves  de  bra- 
jroure  a  faire?  Certes,  si  Mars,  aveugle  corarae  Cupidqn,  doit  ausst  se 
paisser  conduire  par  la  folie,  la  Fmnce,  depuis  vingt  ans  lui,  a  fourni  de 
^flignes  conducteurs.  Mais  esl-ce  que  nos  parvenus  ont  obienu  quelque 
^up6noril^  dans  cette  hravoure  sublime  qui  consisle  il  supporter  l^i 

iSifis,  les  sarcasmes,  les  insiilies  d'une  armee  qui  a  intferet  de  co.iibatire ; 

dans  ceite  bravoure  qui  dedaigne  de  corrompre  les  ennemis ;  qui,  dans 
^adversilc,  ue  c^de  i  aucune  alarms,  n'abandonne^pas  ses  blesses;  ne 
twiivre,  nik  une  reCraite  d6sordonnee,  v\k  unefuite  inutile ^  La  France, 
— je  le  s^ais,  ade  belles  pages  fi-ajouterAson  hi«tiDireinilit3ire;.maiaellM 
-se  sont  pas  plus  belles  que  leurs  prec^denles.  £Ne  en  a,  au  conltaire, 
(•li'une  ignomiuie  sans  exemple;  car,jusqu'k  present,  elle  n'avuitjam^t 
^C(iufi6  ses  urm^es  a.  lel  gcnt^ral  qui  ait  voulu  les  livrer  k  I'ennemi ;  uu 
.i  lel  autre  qui,  pour  sauver  son  pillage,  en  ait  sacrifie  la  sfirete  et 
,Jl'pxistence  ;  ou  h  tel  autre  qui  I'ait  secrfeteraent  et  Iflchement  abaa- 

4*>nn&e  dans  ses  d^sastres.' 

With  th&  general  tone  of  the  seatiments  contained  in  the  fiallov' 
N  2  ing 
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ing  extinct,  we  most  heartily  concur.     He  sajn  tliatyOn  the  return 
of  the  Bourboiu 


*  LaMajeste  Royale  reparoiMoit  aus«i  furte  qu  eclatante.  La  France  ct 
son  roi  devoieni  pardonner  a  tant  de  crimes'  (the  crimes  of  the  revolu- 
tion,) *  mais  lis  pouroient  les  punir;  ilsdevoient  lesoublier,  niai»  devoient- 
ils  les  recompeiiser?  Devuit-on  voirdes  pr^tretapo»tat;»,  incesiueux,  im 
maries,  i\e^  professeursd'atheisme,  de  cyniqiies  spi'culateun^s'emparer  du 
sctfptre  ?  I)t:voit-on  voir  les  hoinmes  les  plus  souillvs  des  hdoimet,  prei 
de  qui  lek  s^nateurs  de  CHli(;ula  faisoient  honneur  k  Tesp^ce  humaine, 
partager  les  functions  publiques  les  plus  I'ltrvctrs  avec  les  t'amillt^  les  plus 
pures  par  leur  fidelite  et  les  plus  illustres  par  leur  naissance  ?  Qu'en  est* 
il  arriv^ }  Hs  ont  r^veill6  ces  memcs  vices  qui  depuis  lonj^tems  r^ 
duits  k  I'engourdissement  par  TusuriNiteur  lui  avment^  (aroU  in  the  au- 
thor, who  is  frequently  ungrammatical)  fait  pardonner  sa  sombre  tyran- 
nie;  ils  ont  rappelle  toutes  les  doctrines  populaires;  ils  ont  excite  de 
nouveaux  rugissemens  contre  la  legitimiie  ou  lautoriie  du  soUverain, 
contre  les  devoirs  de  la  religion  et  Tinfluence  des  pasteurs,  contre  Irs 
pouvoirs  et  les  droits  de  la  noblesse,  lis  ont  fait  parade  de  colore,  de 
haine,de jalousie  qu'ilsn'eprouvent  pas;  c'ctoit  peut-^tre  pour  la  premiere 
foisdansce  inor.de  que  des  sentimens  si  criminels  etoient  factices;  ils 
n'avoient  rien  de  vrai,  rien  de  fund6,  rien  de  naturel ;  la  corruption  n'a- 
voit  jamais  demande  tant  de  science,  I'atrocite  tant  de  calculti;  mais  il 
falloit  obtenir  de  grands  complices  dans  de  nouveaux  sacrileges.' — Farther 
on  he  says — *I1  revient  ce  monstre  qui  pendant  si  longtemsne  s'estcomme 
Moloch  abreuve  quede  larmes  maternelles;  il  revient,  mais  il  ne  revient 
passeul;  il  ram^ne  cet  ignominieux  Barr^re,  celui  qui  fit  renverser  les 
autels,  rev^tir  les  animaux  immondes  des  ornemens  de  nos  pontifes, 
employer  des  vases  sacres  aux  orgies  les  plus  degoiitantes,  prendre  des 
prostituees  pout  la  deesse  liaison,  et  rendre  nos  temples  le  th^tre  de 
tant  de  Bacchanales;  il  ram^ne  ce  sanguinaire  Carnot  qui,  sans  distinc- 
tion de  crimes,  de  vertus,  d*age,  de  sexe,  ou  de  rang,  jeta  tant  de  victimei 
dans  la  m^me  charrette — il  ram^ne  surtout  ce  bideux  Foiiche  qui«  ac- 
cusant la  lenteur  des  echafauds,  leur  substitua  le  canon  k  mitraille 
pour  la  destruction  des  habitans  de  Lyon,  et  qui,  pour  celte  de  lean 
maisons  et  de  leur  villejusque  dans  ses  fondemens,  demandoitdesubsii- 
tuer  le  volcan  des  mines  et  des  flammes  aux  travaux  tardils  dct 
honimes.' 

M.  Rubichon  has  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  great  many 
.  books,  and  has  collected  just  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  such 
a  brain  can  pick  from  such  a  mode  of  study.  His  memory,  how- 
ever,  has  not  always  been  faithful ;  for  example,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  massacre  at  Beziers,  (p.  314.)  in  the  year  l^OQ*  he- at- 
tributes to  a  military  commander  the  words  of  horrid  destruction 
which  were  uttered  by  a  Catholic  priest.  The  facts  were  as  fol- 
lows :  when  Beziers  was  taken  by  Simon  de  Montford^  who  Coit^ 
manded  the  Crusaders  against  the  Albigenses,  the  Abb£  de 
Citssaa,  legate  to  the  Pope^  and  not  general  of  the  forces,  Vemg 
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consulted  concerning  the  mode  of  distinguishing  die  Catholics 
from  the  heretics,  in  order  to  save  the  former,  ^  Kill  all/  said  he, 
^  God  will  distinguish  the  faithful ;'  and  at  his  word  thirty  thousand 
fell. 

A  mistake  of  a  more  ludicrous  nature,  is  the  following : — la  his 
chapter  on  trade,  M.  Kubichon  tells  his  readers  that  he  is  quite 
at  home  upon  that  subject,  being  bom  and  bred  in  the  bi^iness  ; 
and  apologizes  for  not  sketching  its  historj.  '  But  every  mer-; 
chant  will  excuse  me,  when  1  tell  him  that  the  first  ^rea^j<  of  com- 
merce, mentioned  by  the  ancients,  was  the  sale  of  Joseph  by  his 
brethren ;  and  that,  from  this  ear/test  commercial  transaction^ 
down  to  the  last  loan,  they  have  all  been  fatally  alike.'  Now  a 
desire  to  be  pert  and  witty  has  made  him  forget  that  Joseph  was 
sold  by  his  brethren  to  some  Arabian  merchants,  who  were 
carrying  perfumes  and  other  goods  from  Galaad  into  Egypt, — at 
least  so  Josephus  tells  us  from  the  authority  of  holy  writ. 

We  remember  to  have  seen  an  English  edition  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  work  printed  some  years  ago  in  London.  M.Rur 
bichon,  we  are  pretty  confident,  was  his  own  translator — for  who 
else  indeed  would  have  thought  his  nonsense  worth  translating  t 
and  we  miist  say,  *  materiem  superabat  opus' ;  for  a  more  coo-? 
ceited  and  presumptuous  piece  of  absurdity  we  have  seldom  met 
with.     But  these  French  folks,  as  Praxinoe  well  observes — 

and  many  of  them  think  they  can  teach  the  English  nation  the 
English  language.''^ 

M.  Rubiehon  hopes  that  no  breach  of  hospitality  will  be  laid 
to  his  account  for  the  freedom  with  which  he.  delivers  his  opinion. 
Certainly  not.  The  character  of  a  nation  is  public  property ;  and, 
if  they  who  have  studied  it  where  alone  it  can  be  learned, 
are  debarred  by  false  delicacy  irom  speaking  of  it,  by  whom  shall 
we  be  taught  the  truth  ?  We  do  not  conceive  that,  in  civilized 
times,  the  obligation  contracted  toward  a  nation  that  does  not 
refuse  to  the  subjects  of  other  states  the  benefit  of  its  laws,  its 
air,  and  its  protection,  is  so  great  as  ever  afterwards  to  impose 
superstitious  silence  upon  the  grateful  traveller  who  leaves  it. 
But  we  do  think  it  the  duty  of  every  man  who  has  a  new  idea,  to 

*  In  the  feuilletou  of  a  Frencli  juamai  (the.  Bon  Fraii^ab  of  March  Sid)  is  this 
■entence — Chespire,  que  les  Anglais  invent  Schakespeare. — Some  ^ears  ago,  a  semi- 
official relation  of  the  alarm  excited  in  England  by  the  appearance  of  a  small  French 
squadron  off  our  coast,  stated  that  John  Bull  ran  up  and  down  exclaiming,  *  Here  come 
the  French  dogs,  huzxa  I  hqsaa !  hossa !'  and  this  exdaraation  was  thus  translated  into 
French,  in  a, note.  Voila  ces  terribles  Fran^aisI  Notre  demiere  heure  est  nrriv^e: 
which  we  beg  to  retranslate  for  the  amusement  of  our  country  gentlemen.  '  Here  are 
the  terrible  French  !  our  Ust  hour  b  come  !*— Now  is  it  pusnble  toitau  a- nation  so  di- 
verting? ; 
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communicate  it;  and  one  such  idea  is  compensation  enough  for 
matiy  a  dull  volume.  It  is  moreover  no  small  satisfaction  to  us  as 
Englishmen,  that  even  foreigners  can  speak  their  minda  concern- 
ing us,  as  fireely  in  London  as  in  Paris.  We  will  venture  to  assert 
that, notwithstanding  all  the  disparagement  which  his  first  volume 
contains,  M.  Rubichon  never  was  insulted  for  his  opinions  in  any 
society,  never  taken  to  account  by  any  half-pay  oflic<;r,  never  pur- 
sued by  any  ruffian  of  a  political  police,  never  informed  againat  by 
any  gentleman  spy,  and  never  experienced  the  least  inconvenience 
or  unfileasantness,  during  his  long  residence  in  this  truly  generous 
and  enlightened  island. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  the  general  drift  of 
M.  Rubichon's  t^vo  volumes  is  perfectly  contradictory;  the  first 
bravely  published  in  London,  during  his  emigration,  being  nnfii- 
vourable  to  England ;  the  second,  gallantly  edited  in  Paris  wnce 
his  return,  bdng  just  as  hostile  to  France.  We  are  told  by  Spal- 
lanzani,  that  the  animal  called  vexpertilio  muriunSf  vulgo,  bat,  can 
fly  in  the  darkest  room,  and  backwards  and  forwards,  an  infimte 
number  of  times  through  a  labyrinth  of  obstacles,  without  ever 
hitting  against  any  of  them.  Now  this  seems  to  be  Mr.  Rubi- 
chon's  case ;  for  notwithstanding  his  cecity  and  his  perpetual 
flights  from  one  absurdity  to  another,  he  never  once  has  knocked 
against  reason,  or  come  in  collision  with  one  sound'idea,  either  of 
which  must  have  been  fatal  to  his  speculations ;  and  his  imagina- 
tion has  rambled,  uncontrouled,  yet  we  do  not  think  he  vrould 
make  a  better  poet  than  he  has  shown  himself  a  statist. 


Art.  X. — The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  a  Dramatic  Poem*  Bj  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary*s,  Reading;  and  late 
Fellow  of  Brazenose  College,  Oxford.     8vo.     London.     1690. 

^T^HERE  is  scarcely,  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient  or  modem 
-^  history,  a  subject  which  embraces  in  itself  so  many  cireum- 
stances  of  awful  interest,  as  the  last  Jewish  war,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. — Besides  its  political  importance^  as 
perhaps  the  most  obstinate  struggle  in  which  the  Roman  empiia 
was  engaged  with  a  fore^n  power,  from  the  last  Punic  war  to  the 
Gothic  invasion,  no  history  or  portion  of  history  presents  us  widi 
facts  so  variously  interesting.  In  none,  that  we  know  of,  are  we 
made  witnesses  of  so  many  strange  and  dreadful  phenomena,  of 
generous  feelings  exaggerated  into  crimes,  or  of  the  effects  which 
may  be  produced  on  the  mind  and  body  by  fanaticism  and 
despair;  by  a  resolution  to  refuse  even  pardon  and  peace  from  dik 
hands  of  a  triumphant  and  detested  enemy ;  by  an  insane  c 
in  the  protection  of  that  Deity  whose  holiest  laws  are  trampled 

and 
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fnd  by  that  prida  of  endurance  which,  when  our  (uffering  reaches 
^.certain  pitch  of  intcnait;  aorf  hopelessness,  would  seem  to  be,  in 
f^lf,  a  source  of  gradlication. 

The  more  general  picture  of  a  small  and  divided  nation,  with- 
it  allies,  without  discipline,  and  Himost  without  military  equip- 
tnenta,  making  head  against  the  whale  weight  of  a  mighty  empire; 
^fending  village  nfler  village,  and  wall  after  wall,  uitli  so  much 
furage  ns  to  require  a  sejKirate  sJcge  for  the  most  insignificant 
imk'ls,  and  with  so  innch  obalinacy  as  to  moke  each  of  their  own 
tfeats  a  source  of  mourning  to  their  invaders;  their  strength  re- 
tjT^ting  as  the  eKlremilies  are  cut  ofT,  to  the  heart  and  centre  of 
(heir  kingdom ;  and,  at  length,  pent  up  like  wild  beasts  in  a  net, 
yithin  the  ramparts  uf  a  single  city: — the  spectacle  there  offered 
f  f  G0O,0U0  souls,  (at  the  lowest  computation,)  resisting  stilt  when 
fK)  rational  motive  for  resistance  remained;  exerting,  at  the  same 
foment  and  with  equal  rage,  their  most  furious  passions  against 
«cti  otiicr  and  their  enemies  ;  lighting,  robbing,  starving,  disputing, 
^aspheming,  murdering,  and  calling,  with  full  confidence,  on  Goq 
to  ackno»'ledge  them,  by  some  signal  deliverance,  as  his  cboseii 
people — must  be  lanked  among  the  most  awful  scenes  recorded  of 
^r  nature,  and  one  for  which  it  is  impassible  to  account  without 
|tipposiiig  some  degree  of  jndicial  infatuation  to  have  possessed  a. 
nee  HO  furious  and  so  miserable.  It  is  true  that  the  physical  en- 
]^iirance  and  mental  obstinacy  of  the  southern  iialiuns,  and  more 
particularly  of  ihe  Jewish  and  Arabian  family,  seem  in  all  ages  to 
nave  surpassed,  in  seasons  of  hopeless  misery,  the  more  rational  and 
phlegmatic  darings  of  the  tribes  of  northern  Europe.  But,  making 
all  due  allowance  for  this  national  Idiosyncrasy  ;  and  admitting,  as 
Riay  safely  be  admitted,  that  Josephns  had  been  imperfectly  Iiv- 
formed,  or  was  ofhimself  inclined  to  exaggerate,  in  some  slight  de- 
gree, the  horrors  w  hich  his  countrymen  had  suffered, — enough  will 
still  remain,  even  in  the  brief  and  half  contemptuous  narrative  of 
Tacitus,  to  stamp  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews  with  something  of  a 
supernatural  character,  which  will  both  correspond  wiib,  and  ren- 
der less  improbable,  the  prodigies  which  are  said  to  have  preceded 
and  aggravated  the  calamities  of  their  city. 

Anri,  when  we  still  fiirtlier  consider  that  all  this  obstinacy,  this 
infatuation,  these  sufierin^s,  these  pnitents,  had  been  exactly  fore- 
told by  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Religion,  that  He  hud  appealed 
to  this  future  destruction  as  tn  the  seal  and  confirmation  of  his  own 
Divine  Authority;  and  that  His  prediction  to  this  effect  was  known 
and  notoriously  acted  011,  to  the  preservation  of  their  lives  and  pro- 
perties, by  the  great  body  of  His  worshippers ;  when  we  consider, 
^ove  al),  the  crime  for  which  these  sufferings  were  denounced  by 
Him,  ai  Ihe  appropriate  punishment,  it  is  no  wonder  that  not  oiAj 
X  4  tk* 
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the  Jews,  but  the  followers  of  Christ  und  MahonMued  sliould  re- 
gard the  ruin  of  God's  peculiar  city  and  temple  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  epochs  in  the  religious  history  of  mankind,  and  as 
one  of  the  events  to  which  the  mind  recurs  with  the  deepest  wonder 
and  veneration. 

Thus  reverenced,  and  thus  remarkable,  we  have  sometimes  thought 
it  strange,  that  the  Fall  o^  Jerusalem  has  been  a  subject  hitherto  so 
little  attempted  either  by  painters  or  poets.  None  of  the  more 
eminent  names  among  the  former  ha\e  exerted  their  talents  on  a 
theme  which — if  not  too  multifarious  and  e.\ten!>ive,  (and  who  that 
has  seen  Le  Brun's  Battles  can  make  this  objection  r) — would  seem 
to  combine  in  itself  more  richness  and  variety  of  natural  and  arclu- 
tectural  scenery,  of  costume,  of  grouping,  of  attitude,  and  of  in- 
terest,  than  any  other  which  history  oA'ers.  No  considerable  poet 
has  taken  more  than  a  transient  and  incidental  notice  of  scenes  so 
strange,  so  terrible,  and,  to  Christians  of  every  sect  and  country,  so 
important f""  nor  has  the  subject  been  so  much  as  alluded  to  any 
where  else  except  in  some  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Prize 
Poems. 

It  is  not;  however,  to  be  overlooked  that,  as  the  subject  of  a 
poem  of  any  length,  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  was  attenled  with 
many  difficulties,  —  difficulties  so  numerous  and  so  great,  ai 
hardly  to  be  surmounted  by  a  share  of  genius  and  good  taste  less 
remarkable  than  the  present  author  has  brought  forward  to  subdue 
them.  It  had;  in  the  first  place,  the  misfortune  of  being  too  well 
known, both  in  its  event  and  its  more  conspicuous  details,  to  leave 
any  room  for  that  suspended  and  anxious  interest' which  (however 
some  modern  critics  may  affect  to  despise  a  plot)  was  well  ob- 
served by  Aristotle  to  be  the  most  essential,  because  the  most  po- 
pular requisite  of  a  narrative  or  dramatic  poem.  It  is  easy  indeed 
for  a  poet,  and  it  is  one  of  the  poet's  most  ancient  and  acknow- 
ledged prerogatives,  to  warp  and  mould  historical  events  according 
to  his  fancy  and  to  serve  his  '  airy  purposes:'  but  if  this  is  not  doue 
with  a  very  gentle  and  judicious  hand,  the  reader  is  more  apt  to  be 
disgusted  with  the  departure  from  a  known  truth  than  delighted  with 
the  ingenuity  of  the  fiction.  This  displeasure  is  felt  even  when 
the  liberty  in  question  has  been  taken,  not  with  sober  historic  truth, 
but  with  an  old  and  familiar  fable.  It  has  been  one  main  cause  of 
the  total  and  signal  failure  of  the  different  epics  which  have  been 


*  There  is  a  forgutten  rhyming  tragedy  in  two  parts,  called  '  The  Deatructioii  of  Je- 
rusalem.' It  was  written  by  Crowne,  (the  ridiculous  rival  of  Dryd«n,)  uid  ii.nki 
to  have  been  acted  with  applause  about  the  year  1677.  It  does  not  appear  that  it  erer 
fell  li.tu  Mr.  Milman's  hands ;  nor,  indeed,  if  it  had,  could  he  have  turned  it  fo  any  w^ 
vantage.  Both  parts  are  tuken,  in  some  measure,  from  the  narrative  of  Joeephui,  but 
absurdly  mixed  up  in  the  fashion  of  tbe  day  with  court  intrisue  and  party  polificai  Tbegr 
art  liowever  among  tbe  best  of  CrowueV  dramas  j  and  the  nrbt  part  is  not  without  mefh'. 
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attempted  on  the  subject  of  Arthur,  tliat  they  have  given  us  a  hero 
formed  oh  a  classical  model,  instead  of  that '  good  king  Arthur'  of 
the  romances  and  ballads,  the  favourite  of  our  childhood,  .and  the 
subject  even  now  of  innumerable  popular  tales  among  our  peasantry. 
It  is  the  same  dilemma  of  being  trite  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  violntin^ 
preconceived  notions  on  the  other,  which  constitutes  the  principal 
difficulty  of  those  dramatic  subjects  which  are  taken  from  classical 
antiquity. — But  in  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  this  difficulty  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  degree  of  religious  importance  which  attJiches  to 
its  leading  circumstances.  Alteration  here)>ecomes  misrepresenta- 
tion ;  und  we  resent,  as  a  sort  of  heresy,  any  poetical  license  on 
topics  of  which^  whatever  may  be  the  incidental  beauty  or  singu- 
larity, llie  main  interest  and  importance  depend  on  their  truth 
alone. 

Nor  is  that  a  trifling  embarrassment  which  arises  from  the  over- 
powering interest  and  sublimity  of  the  scenes  or  events  to  be 
described,  a  sublimity,  in  many  instances,  not  orily  above  the  aid 
of  poetical  embellishment,  but  which  makes  it  as  much  out  of  place 
as  a  collar  of  pearls  round  the  neck  of  the  Farnese  Hercules.  The 
fifth  chapter  of  the  sixth  book  of  Josephus  is  not  poetry,  but  it 
is  something  more, — and  the  opening  of  the  temple  gate  without 
hands,  and  the  METABATN12MEN  ENTET0EN  which  resounded 
through  the  Holy  of  Holies,  must  be  rather  injured  than  orna- 
mented by  any  attempt  to  describe  the  crash  of  the  brazen  hinges, 
and  the  thunders  of  the  departing  Deity. 

The  circumstance,  however,  which  might  seem  to  present  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  all,  is  the  pervading  and  unqualified  horror  of 
the  history  and  its  details.  There  is,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
siege  to  its  conclusion,  no  turn  in  the  tide  of  affairs,  no  point  on 
which  the  eye  can,  even  for  a  moment,  repose  with  comfort.  One 
deed  of  brutal  and  bloody  cruelty,  one  instance  of  dismal  and  in- 
tolerable sufifering  succeeds  its  fellow,  without  respite  or  remission. 
We  can  feel  no  interest  for  the  Romans,  who  are  unjust  and  brutal 
oppressors,  and  whose  leader  Titus,  with  his  long  speeches  and 
loaded  gibbets,  is,  in  spite  of  Suetonius  and  the  praises  of  some 
Christian  divines,  more  odious  than  a  less  philosophic  ruffian  would 
have  been;  and  even  the  desperate  courage  and  lofty  enthusiasm  of 
the  Jews  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  sub- 
lime, become,  whenes^erted  without  any  reasonable  hope  or  motive, 
hideous  and  maniacal.  In  prose,  these  things  are  read  with  interest, 
because  they  are  tru^  as  well  as  terrible  and  extraordinary:  but,  in 
poetry,  which  is  professedly  not  the  truth  but  its  imitation,  we  re- 
quire that  the  objects  imitated  should  not  be  altogether  frightful,^ — 
and  Mr.  Shelley  alone^  since  the  days  of  Titus  Andronicus  and  the 
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tragic  schoolmaster  in  Gil  Bla%  ha4(*x|H:cteti  toafFord  mankind  de- 
light bv  a  I'ac-Nimile  of  uiimiiigkd  wickediieas  and  horror. 

In  avoiding  UieMe  difficnlties,  Mr.  Milnian  has  derived  consider- 
able  advantages  from  the  form  in  which  he  has  cast  hia  work, 
which  has  given  him  the  grrute^rt  possible  scope  in  the  selection 
and  concentration  of  his  hisinricnl  facts,  while  it  has  dispensed 
with  that  continnons  detail  of  tvcnts  and  description  of  characters, 
which  would  have  been  required  in  a  poem  pnrely  narrative.  The 
present  is  neither  of  this  description,  nor  is  it  a  regnlar  drama  ;  but, 
properly  speaking,  a  story  told  in  dialogue^  a  manner  of  writing,  of 
which  we  may  trace  the  iirst  approach  in  some  of  die  works  of  Mr. 
Southey,  and  which  may  be  classed  among  those  other  innovations 
of  the  same  writer  which^  in  their  day,  were  stigmatized  as  littlt 
less  tlian  barbarons,  but  which  are  insensibly  producing  a  marked 
and  beneficial  effect  on  the  greater  part  of  our  contemporary  poets. 

With  the  same  judgment  and  good  taste,  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  Mr.  Milman,  without  binding  himself  with  needless  servi- 
lity to  the  narrative  of  Josephus, — has  related  all  those  facts,  and 
described  all  those  characters  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  intrcnhice 
from  history  in  sufficiently  close  agreement  with  its  tenour ;  wbil^ 
even  his  fictitious  incidents  are  such  as  might  really  have  oc- 
curred during  some  part  or  other  of  the  siege.  '^Titus  was  ready 
drawn,  and  he  has  made  him  act  and  speak  pretty  much  as  he  is 
represented  in  Josephus  and  Suetonius.  Of  the  Jewish  tyrants, 
John  and  Simon,  so  little  is  known  beyond  the  common  attributes 
of  pride,  cruelty,  and  desperate  courage,  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  make  them  adopt  almost  any  sentiments  consistent  with  .these 
leading  traits.  As  the  followers  of  John,  however,  are  branded  by 
Josephus  as  peculiarly  impious  and  profligate,  Mr.  Milman  has 
chosen  to  put  into  his  mouth  the  tenets  and  usual  sophisms  of  the 
Sadducees ;  while  Simon,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  is  represented  as 
a  rigid  and  enthusiastic  Pharisee.  We  could  have  wished,  we  own, 
that  his  pious  effusions  had  been  assigned,  in  preference,  to  the 
Zealot  chief  Eleazar,  who  might  as  well  have  been  made  the 
father  of  Mr.  Milman's  heroine  as  Simon;  insismnch  as,  though 
in  some  measure  constrained  to  an  alliance  with  John,  he  appeaiis 
to  have  been  by  no  means  a  cypher  in  the  anarchy  of  his  countrr,. 
and  to  have  been  really  (what  Simon  the  Edomite  hardly  was)-  a 
resident  in  Jerusalem  and  the  head  of  the  puritan  party  there.  I^j^^ 
however,  both  John  and  Simon  are  such  characters  as  might  wetl 
have  been  found  among  the  Jews  at  that  time,  and  of  the  first,  ^t 
l^ast,  the  discourses  and  actions  are  throughout  in  unison  wifh 
the  character  given  him.  .      ^      . 

But  the  story  must  have  failed  in  interest  if  Mr.  Milman  h«I 
confined  himself  to  historical  personages  only.   It  would  have  been 
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absurd  to  convert  either  Titu^,  Simon,  or  the  hit)t'>riati  josephus 
into  that  neceasary  inijredient  of  a  poeui, — an  eiuinioiired  swain.* 
His  reaciers  could  have  felt  little  curiosity  as  to  the  prpbable 
fate  of  men,  of  whom  they  knew  the  history  even  before  they 
opened  his  book :  and  the  poet  has,  therefore,  rested  his  plot  on, 
the  distresses  and  dangers  of  an  imaginary  character,  whom  he  wan 
at  liberty  to  make  as  gentle,  as  beautiful,  and  as  pious,  as  suited 
his  purpose,  and  to  whom  the  terrific  nccompanimcnts  of  the  siege 
and  destruction  are  in  fact  no  more  than  the  back-ground  and  ap- 
propriate ornaments  of  the  picture,  l^hroughout  the  drama, 
indeed,  it  is  not  for  Jerusalem  bul  for  Miriam  that  we  are  anxious; 
and  the  dark-haired  and  enthusia$tic  Salone,  however  interesting  in 
her  OMU  person,  is  never  allowed  to  withdraw  our  attention  from 
the  superior  attractions  of  her  sister.  Yet  of  Miriam  the  charac- 
ter and  fortunes  are  strictly  in  unison  with  the  scenes  around  her; 
and  evert  the  incident  which  seems  most  improbable, — her  un- 
perceived  descent  from  the  walls, — is  not  only  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition  of  a  secret  staircase,  biU  is  really  mentioned  by 
Joseplius  as  an  expedient  sometimes  resorted  to  by  the  starving 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  But  we  are  unwilling  to  forestall  the 
story,  any  further  than  to  observe  that  its  events  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  thirty-six  hours  of  the  siege,  which 
Mr.  Milinnn  brings  to  a  conclusion  with  the  destruction  of  the 
I'emple;  disregarding,  by  a  very  allowable  poetical  license,  the  lan- 
guid defence  maintained  for  some  weeks  longer  by  the  seditious  on 
Mount  Zioii. 

'^The  p«)cm  opens  with  one  of  the  least  advantageous  specimens  of 
Mr.  Milninn's  power.  The  scene  is  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  we 
have  a  long  conversation  between  Titiis  and  his  officers,  who  are 
made  to  '  advance  their  eagles/  and  marvel,  aqd  moralize,  and  me- 
nace, hf  good  set  term$f  and  according  to  all  the  precedents  in 
such  cases  furnished.  We  know  not  how  it  happens  that,  of  all 
our  dramatic  writers,  Shakspeare  alone  has  been  able  to  make  his 
Roman  characters  speak,  move,  and  act  like  men  of  other  nations 
sinnlarly  circumstanced;  to  fold  the  toga  in  less  formal  plaits, 
and  to  divest  his  consular  persons  of  the  constrained  gestures  and 
unnatural  tones  of  a  great  school-boy  at  his  annual  speeches. 
Shakspeare,  indeed,  iii  sometimes  blameable  on  the  other  side,  for 
a  too  great  neglect  of  appropriate  costume,  and  that  uniformity  of 
«atioiial  character  by  which  this  extraordinary  people  was  distin- 
guished from  all  others;  and  which,  surely,  might  be  sufficiently 
preserved  without  blinking  tlie  statesman  in  the  rhetorician,  or  bury- 

*  Crowiie  has  munlded  a  lover  for  Claronat  the  daughter  of  M«thiasr(Mr.  Milraan^s 
^rmon.)  ont  of  a  Parth'Mti  Ving,  wiioni,  ft^  that  purpoie,  be  bai  iMoofht  to  Jerusalem 
;aiNi  dtftahied  thf  re  ^urliig  the  ntjge'. , 
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ing  the  whole  hiiniaii  beinp:,  with  all  his  tiatiiral  passions  and  prin- 
ciples of  action,  under  the  fasces,  laurels,  and  paludtmentuin  of  the 
Cassar.  But,  notwithstanding  this  common  and  customary  hesvi- 
ness  of  Mr.  Milmau's  Romans,  tic  has  afforded  us,  even  here, 
some  po>M-erful  writing  and  harmonious  versification;  and  ihe  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  City  and  Temple  is  not  the  worse  for 
almost  literally  following  the  eloquent  encomium  of  Josephus: — 

'  As  oil  our  olIvf-crowiK'cl  hill  we  stand, 
Where  Kedron  at  our  feet  its  scanty  waters 
Distils  from  stone  to  stone  with  trentle  motion, 
As  through  a  valley  sacred  to  sweet  peace. 
How  boldly  doth  it  front  us!  how  majestically  ! 
Like  a  luxurious  vineyard,  the  hill  side 
Is  hung  with  marble  fabrics,  line  o'er  line. 
Terrace  o'er  terrace,  nearer  still,  and  nearer 
To  the  blue  heavens.     Here  bright  and  sumptuous  palaces. 
With  cool  and  verdant  gardens  interspersed  ; 
Here  towers  of  war  that  frown  in  massy  strength. 
While  over  all  hangs  the  rich  purple  eve. 
As  conscious  of  its  being  her  last  farewell 
Of  light  and  glory  to  that  faded  city. 
And,  as  our  clouds  of  battle-dust  and  smoke 
Are  melted  into  air,  behold  the  Temple, 
In  undisturb'd  and  lone  serenity 
Finding  itself  a  solemn  sanctuary 
In  the  profound  of  heaven !     It  stands  before  us 
A  mount  of  snow  fretted  with  golden  pinnacles! 
The  very  sun,  as  though  he  worshipped  there, 
Lingers  upon  the  gilded  cedar  roofs ; 
And  down  the  long  and  branching  porticoes, 
On  every  flowery-sculptured  capital. 
Glitters  the  homage  of  his  parting  beams. 
By  Hercules  !  the  sight  might  almost  win 
The  offended  majesty  of  Rome  to  mercy.' — p.  7»  8. 

This  scene,  however,  is  merely  introductory.  The  busiiieu  bf 
the  drama  opens  with  the  second,  which  is  laid  by  moonlight,  at  the 
fountain  of  Siloam,  or,  as  Mr.  Milman  calls  it,  Siloe'.  Hither  the 
lovely  Miriam,  daughter  of  the  fanatic  assassin  Simon,  but  herwif 
a  concealed  Christian,  is  accustomed  to  steal  down  by  a  private 
and  ruinous  staircase,  conducting  from  her  father's  house  into  the 
valley,  to  obtain  for  his  support  supplies  of  food  and  wine,  which 
the  rugged  enthusiast  believes  to  be  brought  to  his  house  by  an 
angel,  but  which  are,  in  truth,  received  by  the  fair  proselyte  from 
the  hands  of  her  lover  Javan,  a  Christian,  who, having  with  the  rest 
of  the  faithful,  left  the  city  before  the  siege,  is  now  at  large  without 
.its  walls,  and,  to  meet  her  at  the  appointed,  place,  defies  the  difficul- 
ties opposed  by  the  blockading  army.-   Javan  is  first  introduoed) 

alone, 


alone,  by  ih^  fountain,  which,  as  \«^ll  as  hU  absent  mistress,  he 
apostrophizes  in  some  lines  of  exquisite  tenderness  an4  beauiy. 

^  Sweet  foUnrain;  once  again  I  visit  thee ! 
And  ihou  art  flowing  on,*  and  freshening  still 
The  green  moss,  and  the  flowers  that  bend  to  thee, 
Modestly  with  a  soft  unboastful  murmur 
Rejoicing  at  the  blessiiigs  that  thou  bearest. 
Pure,  stainless,  thou  art  flowing  on ;  the  stars 
Make  thee  their  mirror,  and  the  moonlight  beams 
Course  one  another  o  er  thy  hilver  bosom  : 
And  yet  thy  flowing  is  through  fields  of  blood. 
And  armed  men  their  hot  and  weary  brows 
Slake  with  .thy  limptd  and  perennial  coolness. 

Even  with  such  rare  and  singular  purity 
Mov'st  thou,  oh  Miriam,  in  yon  cruel  city. 
Men's  eyes,  o'erwearied  with  the  sights  of  war. 
With  tumult  and  with  grief,  repose  on  thee 
As  on  a  refuge  and  a  sweet  refreshment. 
Thou  canst  o'erawe,  thou  in  thy  gentleness, 
A  trembling,  pale,  and  melancholy  maid. 
The  brutal  violence  of  ungodly  men. 
Thou  glidest  on  amid  the  dark  pollution 
In  modesty  unstain'd;  and  heavenly  influences. 
More  lovely  than  the  light  of  star  or  moon, 
As  though  delighted  with  their  own  reflection 
From  spirit  so  pure,  dwell  evermore  upon  thee. 

Oh  !  how  dost  thou,  beloved  proselyte 
To  the  high  creed  of  Him  who  died  for  men. 
Oh !  how  dost  thou  commend  the  truths  I  teach  thee, 
•By  the  strong  faith  and  soft  humility 
Wherewith  thy  soul  embraces  them  !    Thou  prayest. 
And  I,  who  pray  with  thee,  feel  my  words  wing'd. 
And  holier  fervour  gukhing  from  my  heart. 
While  heaven  seems  smiling  kind  acceptance  down 
On  the  associate  of  so  pure  a  worshipper.' — p.  13,  14. 

Miriam,  on  her  arrival,  receives  the  fruit  and  viiue;  but  her  lover 
endeavours  to  dissuade  her  from  returning  to  her  father's  roof,  or 
to  the  present  misery  and  approaching  perils  of  Jerusalem.  The 
latter  are  painted  with  terrible  distinctness. , 

'  Even  now  our  city  trembles  on  the  verge 
Of  utter  ruin.    Yet  a  night  or  two. 
And  the  fierce  stranger  in  our  burning  streets 
Stands  conqueror :  and  how  the  Roman  conquera. 
Let  Giscbala,  let  fallen  Jotapata 
Tell,  if  one  living  man,  one  iimocent  child,  ' 
Yet  wander  o'er  their  cold  and  scattered  ashes. 
They  slew  them,  Miriam,  the  old  gray  man, 
Whose  blood  scarce  tinged  their  swordi-^(nay,  turn  not  from  me» 
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The  tears  ihou  sheddett  feel  as  though  I  wning  them 
From  mine  own  heart,  my  life-blood's  dearest  drops) — 
They  slew  them,  Miriam,  at  the  mothei's  breast^ 
The  smiling  infants; — and  the  tender  maid« 
The  M>ft,  the  loving,  and  the  chaste,  like  thee. 
They  slew  her  not  till 

Miriam,                                     Javan,  'tis  unkind ! 
1  have  enough  at  home  of  thoughts  like  these. 
Thoughts  horrible,  that  freeze  the  blood,  and  make 
A  heavier  burthen  of  this  weary  life. 
I  hoped  with  thee  t'  have  pass'd  a  tranquil  hoar, 
A  brief,  a  hurried,  yet  still  tranquil  hour! 
— But  thou  art  like  them  all !' "p.  l6\  )7. 

Javan  still  reminds  her  that  the  father,  for  whose  sakeahe  in  wil- 
ling to  expose  herself  to  these  horrors,  is  unworthy  of  such  hound- 
less  affection.  Her  answer  is  beautiful,  though  the  last  line  ii 
somewhat  awkwardly  expressed. 

*'  Oh  cease !  I  pray  thee  cease ! 
Javan!  I  know  that  all  men  hate  my  hither; 
Javan  !  I  fear  that  all  should  hate  my  father ; 
And  therefore,  Javan,  must  his  daughter's  li>ve, 
Her  dutiful,  her  deep,  her  fenent  love. 
Make  up  tu  liis  forlorn  and  desolate  heart 
The  foiieited  affections  of  his  kind. 
Is't  not  so  written  in  our  law  ?   and  He 
We  woi-ship  came  not  to  destroy  the  law. 
Then  let  men  rain  their  curses,  let  the  storm 
Of  human  hate  beat  on  his  rugged  trunk, 
I  will  cling  to  him,  starve,  die,  bear  the  scoffs 
Of  men  upon  my  scattered  bones  with  him.' — p.  21. 

She  conquers,  therefore,  his  objections,  and  returns  ladeu  with  the 
provisions.  In  the  next  scene,  she  reappears  in  the  house  of  Simon. 
Her  description  of  the  ruinous  passage  which 'had  coildacted  ber 
thither,  of  the  feelings  whidh  had  formerly  endeared  it  to  her^  aud 
of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  it,  will  strike  ewbty  'Mk 
who  recollects  hrs  own  feelings  as  a  child,  and  the  fotidn^is'wnh 
which  Mie  all,  in  our  time,  have  clung  to  some  little  secret  recess, 
where  none  of  our  rivals  or  playmates  couM  iutemipt  'US,  'awl 
where  we  could  at  once  enjoy  the  sense  of  exclusive- property,  and 
the  romance^  of  voluntary  solitude. 

*  When  yet  a  Uiughing  child. 
It  wa«  my  sport  to  thread  that  broken  stair 
'I'hai  from  our  house  leads  down  into  the  vale» 
By  which,  in  ancient  days,  the  maidens  stole 
To  bathe  in  the  cool  fountain's  secret  waters. 
In  each  wild  olive  trunk,  aad  twisted  root 
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Of  sycamore,  with  ivy  overgrown, 

1  have  ntfstled,  and  the  flowers  would  seem  to  Welcome  mo. 

I  loved  it  with  a  child's  capriciotis  love, 

Because  none  knew  it  but  myself.     Its  loneliness 

I  loved,  for  still  my  sole  companions  thei'e. 

The  doves,  sate  murmuring  in  the  noonday  ^un. 

Ah  !  now  there  broods  no  bird  of  peace  and  love  ! 

Even  as  I  pass'd,  a  sullen  vulture  rose. 

And  heavily  it  flapp'd  its  huge  wings  o'er  me. 

As  though  o'ergorged  with  blood  ol'  Israel.' — p.  123,  24. 

Miriam  now  meets  her  sister  Salone,  an  enthusiast  for  the  law 
of  Moses ;  her  feelings  strung  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fraintic  ex- 
citement, by  vain  anticipations  of  the  future  glory  of  Israel;  and 
by  a  secret  passion  of  a  tnore  earthly  nature,  ivhich  is  artfully 
blended  with  her  religious  madness,  and  which  leads  her  to  mix 
her  dreams  of  conquest  and  renown  with  softer  whispers  of  bridal 
songs,  the  lute,  the  harp,  and  the  dulcimer.— But  her  language  is 
so  beautifully  characteristic  that,  injustice  to  the  author,  we  mu^t 
subjoin,  a  few  lines  from  the  opening  of  the  scene. 

'  Mhiam,     Sister,  not  yet  at  rest  ? 

Sahne,  At  rest !  at  rest  I 

The  jorretched  and  the  desperate,  let  them  court 
1'he  dull,  I  he  dreamless,  the  unconscious  sleep, 
1  o  lap  them  in  its  stagnant  lethargy. 
But  oh !  the  bright,  the  rapturous  disturbances 
That  break  my  haunted  slumbers !  Fast  they  come. 
They  crowd  around  my  couch,  and  all  my  chamber 
Is  radiant  with  them.    There  I  lie  and  bask 
In  their  glad  promise,  till  the  oppressed  spirit 
Can  bear  no  more,  and  I  come  forth  to  'breathe 
The  cool  free  air.. 

Miriam.  Dear  sister,  in  our  state 

So  dark,  so  hopeless,  dreaming  still  of  glory  f 

Salone,  Low-minded  Miriam !  I  tell  thee,  oft 

I  have  told  thee,  nightly  do  the  visitations 

Break  on  my  gifted  sight,  moi-e  gulden  bright 

Than  the  rich  luorh  on  Caiimel.     Of  their,  shape. 

Sister,  I  know  not ;  this  I  only  know. 

That  they  pour  o'er  me  like  the  restless  waters 

Of  some  pure  cataract  in  the  noontide  sun. 

There  is  a  mingling  of  all  glorious  forms, 

Of  Angels  riding  upon  cloudy  thrones. 

And  our  proud  city  marching  all  abroad 

Like  a  crown'd  conqueror  o'er  the  trampled  Gentiles.' — 

p.  24—2^. 

Miriam  deprecates  ber'indulgence  in  such  visions,  ahd  imputes 
*\kikxxi  to  the  length  ortiiiie,  (two' days,)  \Vhieh  had  elapsed  sinCe' the 
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last  supply  of  provisions.  Salone  resents  her  unbelief,  U^es  her 
with  being  a  Christian^  and  threatens  to  denounce  her  to  their 
father,  w  lio  now  enters,  and  relates  to  them  how  he  had  been  en- 
gaged with  John  and  Eleazar,  in  searching  the  dwellings  of  the 
citizens  for  concealed  provisions.     One  of  his  exploits  follows : — 

*  There  sate  a  woman  in  a  lowly  house. 
And  she  had  moulded  meal  into  a  cake; 
And  she  sat  wecpiag  even  in  wild  delight 
Qver  her  sleeping  infants,  at  the  thought 
Of  how  their  eyes  would  glisten  to  behold 
The  unaccustomed  food.     She  had  not  tasted 
Herself  the  strange  repast ;  but  she  had  raised 
The  covering  under  which  the  children  lay 
Crouching  and  clinging  fondly  to  each  other, 
As  though  the  warmth  that  breath'd  from  out  their  bodies 
Had  some  refreshment  for  their  wither*d  lips. 
We  bared  our  swords  to  slay  :  but  subtle  John 
Snatch'd  the  food  from  her,  trod  it  on  the  ground. 
And  mock'd  her. 

Miriam,  But  thmi  didst  not  smite  her,  father  f 

Simon.  No !  we  were  wiser  than  to  bless  with  death 
A  wretch  like  her. 

But  I  must  seek  within 
If  he  that  oft  at  dead  of  midnight  placeth 
The  wine  and  fruit  within  our  chosen  house, 
Hath  minister'd  this  night  to  Israel's  chief.' — p.  30. 

These  are  powerful  lines,  and  the  effect  which  they  are  made  to 
produce  on  Salone  not  only  conduces  to  the  progress  of  the  drama, 
but  is^  in  itself,  extremely  touching  and  natural. 

'  Oh,  Miriam  !  I  dare  not  tell  him  now ! 
For  even  as  those  two  infants  lay  together 
Nestling  their  sleeping  faces  on  each  other, 
Even  so  have  we  two  lain,  and  I  have  felt 
Thy  breath  upon  my  face,  and  every  motion 
Of  thy  soft  bosom  answering  to  mine  own.' — p.  31,  32. 

But  we  notice  the  passage  not  so  much  for  its  intrinsic  beauty  as 
on  the  old  ^nd  familiar  principle  of  finding  fault,  and  to  point  out 
what  we  think  the  error  of  making  the  stern  Pharisee  the  historian 
of  his  own  deeds  of  horror,  and  (which  is  still  less  probable) 
relating  them  in  language  calculated  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  his 
hearers.  We  allow  that  the  picture  of  distress  and  fiendish  cruelty 
here  offered  to  us,  is  such  as  completely  accords  with  the  temper 
of  the  titnes,  and  the  man  to  whom  it  is  imputed,  and  that  it  is 
such  as  might  be  easily  paralleled  or  surpassed  by  a  reference  to 
Josepbus.  But,  though  it  is  certain  that  men  have  been  sometimes 
led  by  a  mistaken  religious  zeal  to  actions  the  most  diabolicaL  jt 
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will  never  be  found  that  they  have  described  nvinUtely,  and  with 
apparent  feeling,  sufferings  for  which  they  desired  their  auditors  to 
entertain  no  pity.  It  would  have  been  more  natural  if  Simon  had 
himself,  in  a  slight  and  hurried  manner,  informed  his  daughters  that 
he  had  been  executing  the  usual  severities  on  those  who  withheld 
food  from  the  public  store ;  while  the  detail  of  horrors  might  have 
been  given  to  his  followers^  who,  less  answerable  for  the  cruelty, 
might,  when  their  chief  was  withdrawn^  have  burst  forth  into  excla- 
mations against  the  nature  of  the  service  which  they  had  been  per- 
forming. 

As  Salone  thus  relinquishes  her  purpose  of  impeaching  Miriam, 
the  hoary  assassin  returns,  having  ^  washed  his  bloody  hands  and 
said  his  prayers,'  and  summons  his  daughters  to  the  repast  which  his 
angelic  guardian  had  again  provided.  Miriam,  however,  lingers 
behind,  and,  when  alone,  addresses  a  song  to  the  Messiah,  which, 
if  it  somewhat  too  closely  reminds  us,  in  a  few  passages,  and  in  its 
general  tenour,  of  Milton's  glorious  hymn  on  the  nativity,  will  bear 
no  unfavourable  comparison  with  that  or  any  other  similar  compo- 
sition in  our  language. 

*  Oh  Thou !  thou  who  canst  melt  the  heart  of  stone. 
And  make  the  desert  of  the  Cruel  breast 
A  paradise  of  soft  and  gentle  thoughts  ! 
Ah!  will  it  ever  be,  that  thou  wilt  visit 
The  darkness  of  my  father^s  soul  ?     Thou  knowest 
In  what  strong  bondage  Zeal  and  ancient  Faith, 
Passion  and  stubborn  Custom,  and  fierce  Pride, 
Hold  th'  heart  of  man.    Thou  knowest,  Merciful ! 
That  knowest  all  things,  and  dosfever  turn 
Thine  eye  of  pity  on  our  guilty  nature. 

For  thou  wert  bom  of  woman  !  thou  didst  come. 
Oh  Holiest !  to  this  world  of  sin  and  gloom, 
Not  in  thy  dread  omnipotent  array ; 
And  not  by  thunders  strow'd 
Was  thy  tempestuous  road ; 
Nor  indignation  burnt  before  thee  on  thy  way. 
But  thee,  a  soft  and  naked  child. 

Thy  mother  undefil'd, 
In  the  rude  manger  laid  to  rest 
From  off  her  virgin  breast. 

The  heavens,  were  not  commanded  to  prepare 
A  gorgeous  canopy  of  golden  air ; 
Nor  stoop'd  their  lamps  th*  enthroned  fires  on  high : 
A  single  silent  star 
Came  wandering  from  afar. 
Gliding  uncheck'd  and  calm  along  the  liquid  sky ; 
The  Eastern  sages  leading  on 
As  at  a  kingly  throne, 
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To  lay  their  goM  and  (xkmrs  sweet 
Before  thy  infaDt  feet. 

The  Earth  and  Ocean  were  not  hush'd  to  hear 
Bright  harmony  from  every  starry  sphere; 
Nor  at  thy  presence  break  the  voice  of  song 
From  all  the  cherub  choirs, 
And  seraphs'  burning  lyres 
Pour*d  thro'  the  host  of  heaven  tnc  charmed  clouds  along. 
One  angel  troop  the  strain  began, 

Of  all  the  race  of  man 
By  simple  shepherds  heard  alone. 
That  soft  Ilosanna's  tone. 

And  when  thou  didst  depart,  no  car  of  flame 
To  bear  thee  hence  in  lambent  radiance  came  ; 
Nor  visible  Angels  moum'd  with  drooping  plumes : 
Nor  didst  thou  mount  on  high 
From  fatal  Calvary 
With  all  thine  own  redeem'd  outbursting  from  their  tombs. 
For  thou  didst  bear  away  from  earth 

But  one  of  human  birth, 
The  dying  felon  by  thy  side,  to  be 
In  Paradise  with  thee. 

Nor  o  er  thy  cross  the  clouds  of  vengeance  brake  ; 
A  little  while  the  conscious  earth  did  shake 
At  that  foul  deed  by  her  fierce  children  done; 
A  few  dim  hours  of  day 
The  world  in  darkness  lay ; 
Then  bask'd  in  bright  repose  beneath  the  cloudless  sun : 
While  thou  didst  sleep  within  the  tomb. 

Consenting  to  thy  doom  : 
Ere  yet  the  white- robed  Angel  shone 
Upon  the  sealed  stone. 

And  when  thou  didst  arise,  thou  didst  not  stand 
With  Devastation  in  thy  red  right  hand. 
Plaguing  the  guilty  city's  murtherous  crew; 
But  thou  didst  haste  to  meet 
Thy  mother's  coming  feet, 
And  bear  the  words  of  peace  unto  the  faithful  few. 
Then  calmly,  slowly  didst  thou  rise 

Into  thy  native  skies. 
Thy  human  form  dissolv'd  on  high 

In  its  own  radiancy.' — p.  33 — 37. 

The  next  scene  introduces  Simon  at  his  early  deTOtioas,  indulg- 
ing in  the  anticipation  of  the  Messiah's  speedy  coming,  acGOitli^ 
to  the  notion  of  the  Jews,  as  a  temporal  prince,  to  rescue,  his 
people  and  city,  and  destroy  their  Gentile  invaders.  His  soliloquy 
contains  many  splendid  passages,  but  it  is  expressed  iq  a  temper 
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hardly  consistent  with  Mr.  Mil  man's  general  conception  of  Simon's 
character.  His  very  title  of  *  assassin/ — the  colour  in  which  he 
is  represented  by  Javan,  by  John,  and  his  own  daughters^  as  a  man 
of  blood  and  violence,  but  a  valiant,  a  wise,  and  renowned  warrior, 
accord  with  his  own  language  in  public^  and,  more  particularly, 
when  justifying  the  murder  of  Matthias  and  his  sons,  to  designate 
him  as  a  fanatic  rather  than  a  pure  enthusiast.  The  zeal  of  such 
a  man  may  burn  like  fire,  and  he  may  fancy  himself  the  object  of 
supernatural  care  and  illumination.  But  it  is  himself  in  whom  his 
prospects  terminate, — and  it  is  in  his  own  cause  that  he  expects  to 
enlist  the  ministry  of  angels  and  the  visible  hand  of  Providence. 
He  calls  on  God  to  help  his  people,  but  it  is  through  his  own 
agency,  as  a  chosen  instrument,  that  he  expects  their  deliverance 
to  be  brought  about;  and  he,  therefore,  is  always  piously  anxious 
to  extend  his  own  power  and  influence,  and  to  remove,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  whatever  curbs  his  greatness. 

It  belongs  to  a  different  character  to  look  forward  with  delight 
to  an  immediate  advent  of  the  Deity,  and  there  is  too  much  of 
humble  as  well  as  holy  hope  in  the  lonely  reveries  of  Simon.  It 
would  have  better  suited  his  frame  of  mind  to  fancy  himself  the 
Messiah ;  and,  in  fact,  Mr.  Milman,  with  more  knowledge  of  the 
disposition^  which  he  describes  than  is  exhibited  here, — has,  in 
another  part  of  the  drama,  made  him  associate  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  with  the  future  glories  of  his  own  family.  But  the  mis- 
fortune is  that,  while  he  is  a  Bur  ley  with  the  rest  of  the  world, — 
he  is,  in  his  private  meditations,  a  Macbriar^  and  we  are  pot  sure 
but  it  is  this  impropriety  which  makes  us  welcome  with  some  undue 
eagerness  the  interruption  of  John,  Eleazar,  and  the  High- Priest, 
who  now  appear,  and  in  altercation  with  whom  Simon  soon  re- 
sumes the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  '  assassin.' 

In  the  discussion  which  follows,  the  irreligious  mockery  of  the 
Sadducee  John  is  powerfully  contrasted  with  the  sanctimonious 
haughtiness  of  his  rival,  and  the  boiling  impetuosity  of  Amariah, 
son  of  John,  a  fiery  youth,  who,  without  interesting  himself  in  re- 
ligious discussions,  is  fond  of  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  from  an 
instinctive  appetite  for  blood  and  danger.  It  is  at  length  deter- 
mined to  accept  a  fresh  parley,  to  which  the  trumpets  of  the 
Romans  invite  them ;  to  accept  it,  however,  in  no  desire  of  peace, 
but  in  order  to  insult,  and  defy  the  Gentiles.  Titus  calls  upon  the 
defenders  of  Jerusalem  to  submit  on  the  promise  of  mercy;  a 
promise  which  John  meets  with  bitter  taunts  on  the  cruelty  which 
had  been  already  exercised  on  the  Jewish  fu^tives.  Simon  next 
speaks,  and  addresses  the  Captain  of  the  Genfiles  in  a  most  elo- 
quent and  characteristic  detail  of  the  privileges  granted  to  their 
nation  by  the  Almighty,  of  the  deliverances  oa  former  occasions 
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▼otichsafed  to  theiA,  and  of  the  speedy  destruction  to  be  appre* 
bended  by  Titus  and  his  army,  over  whose  heads  the  ivhirlwiods  yet 
paused  which  were  destined  to  sweep  them  from  the  earth,  and  in 
whose  anticipated  fate  the  inhabitants  of  the  grave  and  the  nether- 
most hell  exulted  in  ghastly  laughter.  At  length  Joseph,  the  Jewish 
historian,  now  a  captive  among  the  Romans,  is  introduced  as  ad- 
dressing his  countrymen  in  nearly  the  same  terms  with  those  which 
he  himself  has  recorded.  He  is  interrupted  by  a  wound  from  the 
javelin  of  Amariah,  and  the  scene  closes  with  a  declared  resolution 
on  the  part  of  Titus  to  cast  off  mercy  to  the  winds,  and  to  content 
himself  with  nothing;  less  than  the  utter  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  inhabitants. 

'^rhe  reader  is  now  transported  to  a  street  adjoining  the  inner 
wall,  on  whose  height  Salone  is  hastening  to  taLe  *  her  customary 
seat,'  the  spectatress  and,  as  it  were,  the  queen  of  the  battle 
beneath  her.  Disregarding  ilie  intreaties  of  her  milder  sister,  that 
slie  will  rather  join  the  virgins  who  are  about  to  move  in  suppliant 
procession  to  the  temple,  slie  binds  up  her  dark  locks  lest  they  shall 
intercept  her  view  of  the  gleaming  arms  and  flashing  banners  of 
the  combatants,  and  describes,  in  a  strain  of  splendid  poetry,  the 
appearance  of  the  hostile  army,  and  the  advance  of  those  engines 
which  menace  destruction  against  the  ramparts.  A  sally  of  her 
own  people  calls  forth  all  her  enthusiasm,  as  she  notices  die 
successive  appearance  of  Eieazar,  John,  Ben-Cathla,  ^nd  his 
Edomites. 

^  And  thou  !  oh  thou,  that  movest  to  the  battle 

Even  like  the  mountain  stag  to  the  running  river, 

PaQse,  pause,  that  I  may  gaze  my  fill ! — 
Miriam.  Our  father  \ 

Salone  !  is't  our  father  that  thou  seest? 
Salone,  Lo  1  Lo  I  the  war  bath  broken  off  to  admire  him  L 

The  glory  of  his  presence  awes  the  conflict ! 

The  son  of  Caesar  on  his  armed  steed 

Rises,  impatient  of  the  plumed  helms 

That  from  his  sight  conceal  young  Amariah. 
Miriam,  Alas  1  what  means  she  ?     Hear  me  yet  a  wordt. 

I  will  return  or  e'er  the  wounded  men 

Require  our  soft  and  healing  hands  to  soothe  them. 

Thou'lt  not  forget,  Salone — if  thou  seest 

Our  father  in  the  fearful  hour  of  peril. 

Lift  up  thy  hands  and  pray. 
Salone.  To  gaze  on  him — 

It  is  like  gazing  on  the  morning  sun,' 

When  he  comes  scattering  from  his  burning  orb 

The  vapourish  clouds! 
Miiiam.  Slie  hears,  she  heeds  me  not.'— -p.  ^g  ft), 
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Tlie  daughters  of  Sion  now  enter  in  procession^  and  Miriam 
■declares  her  intention  of  joining  their  devotions,  though  *  through 
a  name  by  them  unknown  or  scorned/ — A  most  beautiful  hymn 
follows,  in  which  the  Song  of  Moses  on  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  is  imitated  and  adapted  to  the  present  circumstances  of  tlie 
Israelites. 

Evening  is  now  come,  and  Miriam,  returned  from  the  Temple, 
laments  the  slow  approaches  of  that  darkness  which  was  to  termi- 
nate, for  a  time,  the  horrible  scene  of  mutual  slaughter,  and  again 
favour  and  conceal  her  return  to  the  fountain  and  to  Javan.  On 
a  sudden  Salone  bursts  in,  her  veil  thrown  back,  her  hair  streaming, 
as  she  flies  in  terror  from  her  late  seat  on  the  ramparts,  l^he 
Gentiles  have  triumphed  ;  the  defenders  of  Israel  are  driven  back  : 
the  last  and  strongest  wail  alone  resists  the  violence  of  the  engines; 
but  Amariah  stands  his  ground  amid  flames  and  havoc,  like  an 
angel  in  the  burning  orb  of  the  sun.  The  angry  voice  of  Simon 
is  heard  without,  rallying  the  fugitives,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
exquisitely  characteristic,  or  more  happily  contrasted  with  her  sis- 
ter's speech,  than  the  exclamation  of  the  affectionate  Miriam — 

. *  Tis  my  father's  voice ! 

It  sounds  in  wrath,  perhaps  in  blasphemy — 
Yet  'tis  my  living  father's  !* 

The  rival  tyrants  now  enter  in  fierce  dispute,  each  laying  on  the 
other  the  blame  of  the  late  discomfiture.  Simon  charges  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  nation  on  the  crimes  of  John,  his  profaneness,  adul- 
teries, and  Sadducean  tenets.  John  retorts  on  the  cruelties  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisee,  and,  in  a  powerful  and  characteristic 
strain  of  sophistry,  vindicates  his  own  opinions  from  the  imputation 
of  rendering  men  backward  in  the  hour  of  danger.  While  they 
thus  wrangle,  Miriam  is  struck  by  the  exhausted  appearance  and 
tremulous  voice  of  her  father.  She  recollects  that  there  is  no  food  at 
home,  and  goes  out,  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  repair  to  the 
fountain.  In  her  absence^  and  while  the  disputants  are  preparing 
to  decide  their  difference  by  sharper  arguments  than  words,  the 
High-Priest  enters,  and  conjures  them  to  lay  aside  for  a  moment 
their  private  animosities,  in  order  to  revenge  an  affront  which  God 
has  received  in  his  own  temple.  During  the  solemn  service  of  the 
day,  and  while  the  maidens  were  singing  the  hyn)n  of  Moses  to 
^  him  who  triumph'd  gloriously,'  he  had  heard,  from  among  their 
number,  ^  a  single,  soft,  melodious  voice,'  which  -lingered  on  the 
concluding  note  with  a  solemn  invocation  of  the  pretended  Son  of 
God,  *  the  Man  of  Nazareth/  He  demands,  therefore,  that  they 
join  him  in  detecting  and  punbhing  the  unknown  blasphemer  and 
apostate. 

The  information  is  received  with  such  emotions  as  might  be  ev 
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pected  from  the  principles  of  those  to  whom  it  is  commnnicatcd. 
Simon  declares  that,  if  the  offender  were  his  own  child,  '  his 
Sarah's  child,  whom  she  died  blessing/  his  own  hand  should  be  the 
first  to  cast  a  stone  at  -  her.  The  enthusiastic  Salone  murmurs  to 
herself, '  Miriam  !  Miriam !' — imputes  her  disappearance  to  con- 
scious guilt,  and  at  length  rushes  forwards  to  denounce  her,  but 
stops  short  in  the  circle  of  warriors,  oppressed  by  the  unaccus- 
tomed gaze  of  so  many  men,  while  she  is  shaken  by  her  remaining 
tenderness  for  the  criminal,  and  the  recollection  that  their  dying 
mother  had  exhorted  them  to  mutual  love.  Before  she  can  recover 
herself,  the  false  prophet  Abiram  enters,  and  announces  as  the  will 
of  God  that  a  reconciliation  should  take  place  between  John  and 
Simon,  and  that,  in  order  to  this  end,  Salone  and  Amariah  should 
be  joined  in  marriage.  '^Hie  command  is  acquiesced  in  by  all  par^ 
ties,  Simbn  declaring  it  to  be  *  from  heaven ;' — John,  indifferent  as 
to  its  divine  authority,  but  referring  the  matter  to  his  boy ;  Ama- 
riah eagerly  assuring  Salone  that  her  beauty  and  dark  locks,  as  she 
sate  on  the  rampart,  had  been  his  strength  and  banner  in  the  battle, 
and  Salone  finding  it  im|>ossible  to  resist  the  will  of  heaven  and 
Amariah.  The  nuptial  feast,  if  the  means  of  feasting  may  be 
found,  is  appointed  to  be  solemnized  forthwith,  and  Simon  throws 
out  some  hints  to  Abiram  for  a  future  prophecy  by  asking  him 
-whether  it  be  not  probable  that  an  union  so  auspicious  and  con- 
tracted under  such  awful  circumstances,  may  be  destined  to  give 
birtli  to  the  promised  Redeemer  of  Israel. 

This  mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  credulity  with  worldly  ambition 
and  cunning  is  happily  conceived,  and  far  more  accordant  with 
Simon*s  character  than  the  pious  soliloquies  which  we  have  alreadjy 
noticed.  The  speech,  too,  of  the  false  prophet,  particularly  the 
lyrical  part  of  it,  is  in  a  glorious  strain  of  poetry,  and  it  is  a  judi- 
cious aggravation  and  contrast  to  the  miseries  which  Jerusalem  is 
already  suffering,  and  the  greater  horrors  which  are  impending  over 
her,  to  represent  her  leaders  looking  on  to  distant  days,  and  engitted 
in  jollity  and  merriment.  But  if  the  entrance  of  Abiram  be  re- 
garded as  a  contrivance  to  save  Miriam  from  impeachment,  we 
cannot  but  condemn  it  as  extremely  clumsy  and  inefficient.  If 
Salone  could  so  far  overcome  her  natural  feelings  as  to  rush  for- 
ward with  the  intention  of  denouncing  her  sister  to  death,  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  even  the  prospect  of  being  united  to  the  object  df 
her  affections  could  have  entirely  driven  from  her  mind  the  dis- 
charge of  what  she  must  have  esteemed  a  duty.  It  is  still  more 
improbable  that  so  strange  an  exhibition  as  that  of  a  noble  viigisi 
exposing  herself  unveiled  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  in  the  midst  of 
a  solemn  assembly  of  the  elders  and  warriors  of  her  people  should 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  without  inquiry  into  its  motives   either 

from 
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from  the  h^h-priest,  her  lovef,  or  her  father.  And  it  is  iitterJy 
preposterous  to  represent  the  high-priest  and  rulers  of  the  land, 
after  solemnly  pledging  themselves  to  search  out  aAd  punish  the 
blasphemer,  so  entirely  engrossed  with  the  tiiarriage  of  Amariah 
and  Salone,  as  to  have  no  room  left  in  their  memories  for  a  fact  at 
once  so  recent  and  so  shocking  to  all  their  strongest  prejudices. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  danger  which  t|ie  lovely 
Miriam  incurs  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  strange  one.  Was  the  cus- 
tom of  mental  prayer  so  perfectly  unknown  to  the  early  Christians 
as  that  they  should  think  it  necessary  to  utter  bll  their  heavenward 
aspirations  in  an  audible  voice?  Or  wher«  is  the  likelihood  that  a 
maiden  who  had  so  long  concealed  her  faith  from  her  own  family, 
even  under  circumstances  where  she  was  strOttgly  led  to  attempt 
their  conversion,  should  volunteer  so  unnecessiary  a  risk  as  that  of 
singing  a  hymn  in  honour  of  Christ,  in  the  very  Temple  i  or  that  an 
additional  stave  to  tliis  effect,  intit>duced  in  the  public  service, 
should  not  draw  the  eyes  of  the  whole  congregatiion,  as  well  as  the 
high-priest,  on  the  daring  tnelodist  who  shonld  ventare  on  such  an 
innovation  i  We  could  wish,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Milman,  (if  he  is 
anxious  to  expose  his  heroine  to  danger  oil  aoconnt  of  her  religion) 
would  contrive  some  more  probable  occasion  of  risk,  and  some 
more  plausible  mode  of  deliverance ;  and  get  rid  of  aft  incident 
which  has,  literally,  no  recommendation  to  counterbalance  its  im- 
probability; which  neither  accelerates  nor  impedes  the  march  of 
events,  nor  has  even  the  advantage  of  proving  the  constancy  and 
firnmess  of  Miriam,  since  the  danger  commences  in  her  absence, 
and  is  over  before  she  again  appears.  If  it  were  necessary  to  make 
Salone  throw  aside  her  veil,  it  would  be  better  to  make  her,  instead 
of  the  high-priest,  rush  forwards  as  a  mediator  between  the  swords 
of  John  and  her  father. 

Miriam,  meanwhile,  miconscious  of  transactions  in  which  herself 
and  her  family  are  so  deeply  interested,  has  reached  the  fountain, 
in  defiance  of  a  threatening  thunder'-storm,  and  of  the  Roman  sen- 
tinels, whose  circle  is  now  concentrated  immediately  beneath  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  whose  increased  alertness,  together  with  the 
notes  of  awful  preparation  heard  in  their  camp^  indicate  an  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  their  leaders  of  speedily  bringing  the  war  to  a 
conclusion.  Tliese  prognostics  are  described  by  Javan,  who,  in  a 
scene  of  admirable  pathos  and  beauty,  again  urges  her,  even  as  a 
point  of  duty,  and  m  compliance  with  the  known  injunction  laid  by 
Christ  on  his  followers,  to  recognise  the  manifest  signs  of  deso- 
lation, and  take  their  best  opportunity  of  escaping  with  him  to  the 
mountains.  Her  reply  is  exquisitely  characteristic  of  tenderness  and 
firmness — 

d  4f  •  '  Miriam, 
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*  Miriam.  Javan,  tempt  me  not. 

My  soul  is  weak.     Hast  thou  not  said  of  old. 
How  dangerous  'tis  to  wrest  the  words  of  truth 
To  the  excusing  our  own  fond  desires  ? 
There's  an  eternal  mandate,  unrepeal'd. 
Nor  e'er  to  be  rescinded,  "  Love  thy  Father  !" 
God  speaks  with  many  voices  ;  one  in  the  heart, 
True  though  instinctive ;  one  in  the  Holy  Law, 
The  first  that's  coupled  with  a  gracious  promise. 

Jaoan,      Yet  are  his  words,  *'  Leave  all,  and  follow  me, 

'*  Thou  shait  not  love  thy  father  more  than  me" — 
And  dar'st  thou  disobey  them  ? 

Miriam,  While  I  tread 

The  path  of  duty  I  am  following  him. 
And  loving  whom  I  ought  to  love,  love  him/ — p.  94. 

Her  lover,  at  length,  desists  from  urging  her,  and  they  part  as 
those  who  are  never  to  meet  again  on  earth.  Javan  remains  behind 
and  pronounces  a  long  lamentation  on  the  approaching  ruin  of  his 
native  city.  The  lines  are  spirited,  but  we  do  not  think  their  intro- 
duction in  this  place  judicious  or  natural. — How  a  Jewish  Christian 
might  feel  under  such  circumstances,  we  know  not ;  but,  for  our- 
selves, we  were,  at  this  period  of  the  drama,  by  far  too  full  of 
Miriam  to  have  any  room  left  in  our  hearts  for  the  elders^  or 
Levites  of  Jerusalem. 

We  are  now  again  transported  to  the  streets  of  the  city,  where 
a  wretched  and  terrified  crowd  is  assembled,  all  eagerly  discussing 
jthe  multiplied  portents  and  presages  of  evil  by  which  their  nation 
had  long  been  menaced.  One  tells  how  the  meteor,  in  form  of  a 
fiery  sword,''^  which  had  for  many  months  hung  over  the  city,  had 
now  been  thrice  moved  and  brandished^ — another  goes  back  to  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  and  the  ghastly  light  which  had  then  broken 
forth  from  the  altar,  and  '  withered  men's  faces  to  a  hue  like  death.' 
A  third  tells  how  all  the  northern  sl^y  had  been  seen  '  rockii^  with 
armed  men,  and  fiery  chariots.'  And  a  Levite  enters  who  relates 
that,  even  now,  the  great  eastern  gate  of  the  temple  had  spon- 
taneously burst  open  with  all  its  bolts  and  bars,  and  defied  the  up- 
most strength  of  men  and  engines  to  close  it  again. 

On  a  sudden,  music  is  heard  from  the  house  of  Simon,  where 

■  '  .  ■    ■   ■  —     I  —   ■■ — — — — — ^^■— ^— — ^■^— — ^_^^__^_^ 

*  The  mention  of  this  incident  by  Crowne  may  be  given  as  a  favourable  tpecimen  oi 
•his  manner. 

'  Matthias.        What  means  that  fiery  sword's  mysterious  ray. 
Which  o'er  our  shaking  towers,  night  and  day. 
In  heaven's  bright  canopy  does  proudly  shine. 
As  brandish'd  by  the  Majesty  Divine  ? 
Sagan,  Methinks  Jerusalem  at  her  solemn  feast. 

Seems  treated  like  the  Tyrant's  trembling  guest. 
In  purple  clad,  her  table  richly  spread, 
^ut  death  and  l^orror  hanging  o'er  her  head,' 

the 
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the  nuptial  ceremouies  have  begun.  Songs  are  sung  illustrative  of 
the  forms  of  a  Jewish  bridal ;  &nd  their  rich  and  luxurious  har- 
mony forms  a  terrible  contrast  with  the  surrounding  desolation 
and  danger.  What  follows,  it  is  impossible  to  abridge,  and,  long 
as  the  extract  is^  our  readers^  we  are  convinced;  will  thank  us 
for  it ; — 

(^At  a  distance.)  '  To  the  sound  of  timbrels  sweet, 

Moving  slow  our  solemn  feet, 
^Ve  have  borne  thee  on  the  road. 
To  the  virgin's  blest  abode  ; 
With  thy  yellow  torches  gleaming, 
And  thy  scarlet  mantle  streaming. 
And  the  canopy  above 
Swaying  as  we  slowly  move. 

Thou  hast  left  the  joyous  feast, 
And  the  mirth  and  wine  have  ceast; 
And  now  we  set  thee  down  before 
The  jealously-unclosing  door ; 
That  the  favoured  youth  admits 
Where  the  veiled  virgin  sits 
In  the  bliss  of  maiden  fear. 
Waiting  our  soft  tread  to  hear ; 
And  the  music's  brisker  din, 
As  the  bridegroom's  entering  in. 
Entering  in  a  welcome  guest 
To  the  chamber  of  his  rest. 

Second  Jew.  It  is  the  bridal  song  of  Amariah 

And  fair  Salone.     In  the  houise  of  Simon 
The  rites  are  held  ;  nor  bears  the  bridegroom  home 
His  plighted  spouse,  but  there  doth  deck  his  chamber; 
These  perilous  times  dispensing  with  the  rigour 
Of  ancient  usage 

Voice  within.  Woe  !  woe !  woe  ! 

First  Jew,  Alas ! 

The  son  of  Hananiah  !  is*t  not  he  ? 

Third  Jew.  Whom  said'st  ? 

Second  Jew.  Art  thou  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem, 

That  thou  rememberest  not  that  fearful  man  ?* 

Fourth 

*  '  That  fearful  mail !'  as  he  is  here  admirablj  described  from  the  historian  of  the 
Jews,  is  thus  introduced  by  Crowne : 

.    «Ala»! 
We  in  Jerusalem  did  daily  see 
A  greater  and  a  living  prodigy; 
A  man  like  Echo  pined  into  a  sound, 
A  walking  vault  that  does  one  tone  reboand ; 
And  night  and  .day  does  in  our  streets  proclaim 
With  restless  souJ,  Woe  to  Jerusalem  ! 

(The 
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Fourth  Jew.    Speak  !  tpeak  !  we  know  not  all. 

Stcond  Jtw.  *  Why  thtn  it  was : 

A  rude  and  homely  dresser  of  the  vine. 
He  had  come  op  to  the  Feast  of  TaberiiaicleSy 
When  suddenly  a  spirit  fell  upon  him, 
Evil  or  good  we  know  not.     Ever  since, 
(And  now  seven  years  are  past  since  it  befell. 
Our  city  then  beins;  prosperous  and  at  peace,) 
He  hath  gone  wandering  through  the  darkling  streets 
At  midnight  under  the  cold  quiet  stars; 
lie  hath  gone  wandering  through  the  crowded  market 
At  noonday  under  the  bright  biasing  sun, 
With  that  one  ominous  cry  of**  Woe,  woe,  woer 
Some  scofTd  and  mock'd  him,  some  would  give  him  food  ; 
He  neither  curs'd  the  one,  nor  thank'd  the  other. 
The  Sanhedrim  bade  scourge  him,  and  myself 
Beheld  him  lash'd,  till  the  bare  bones  stood  out 
Through  the  maim'd  flesh :  still,  still  he  only  cried. 
Woe  to  the  City !  till  his  patience  wearied 
The  angry  persecutors.  When  they  freed  him, 
'Twas  still  the  same,  the  incessant  Woe,  woe,  woe  ! 
But  when  our  siege  began,  awhile  he  ceased. 
As  though  his  prophecy  were  fulfill'd  ;  till  now 
We  had  not  heard  his  dire  and  boding  voice. 

Within.       Woe!  woe!  woe! 

Joshua,  the  son  of  Hananiah,  Woe !  woe  ! 

A  voice  from  the  east !  a  voice  from  the  west ! 

From  the  four  winds  a  voice  a^^ainst  Jerusalem  ! 

A  voice  against  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  ! 

A  voice  against  the  bridegrooms  and  the  brides  ! 

A  voice  against  all  people  of  the  land  ! 

Woe!  woe!  woe! 

Second  Jew,    They  are  the  very  words,  the  very  voice 

Which  we  have  heard  so  long.     And  yet,  methinks. 
There  is  a  mournful  triumph  in  the  tone 
Ne'er  heard  before.     His  eyes,  that  were  of  old 
Fix'd  on  the  earth,  now  wander  all  abroad, 
As  though  the  tardy  consummation 
Afflicted  him  with  wonder Hark  !  again. 

CHORUS    OF    MAIDENS. 

Now  the  jocund  song  is  thine. 
Bride  of  David's  kingly  line  ! 

{Tht  prophet  enters.) 

Joshua.         From  the  four  winds,  and  the  earth's  hollow  woiub» 
A  voice,  a  voice — a  dreadful  voice  is  come! 
A  voice  against  our  elders,  priests  and  scribes. 
Our  city,  temple,  and  our  holiest  tribes  ; 
Against  the  bridegroom  and  the  jovful  bride. 
And  all  that  in  Jerusalem  reside. 
Woe  !  woe !  w«e !— ' 


Hem 
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How  thy  dove-like  bosom  trerableth, 
And  thy  shrouded  eye  reserableth 
Violets,  when  the  dews  of  eve 
A  moist  and  tremulous  glitter  leave 
On  the  bashful  sealed  lid ! 
Close  within  the  bride-veil  hid, 
Motionless  thou  sit*st  and  mute ; 
Save  that  at  the  soft  salute 
Of  each  entering  maiden  friend 
Thou  dost  rise  and  softly  bend. 
Hark  !  a  brisker,  merrier  glee ! 
The  door  unfolds, — 'tis  he,  'tis  he ! 
Thus  we  lift  our  lamps  to  meet  him, 
Thus  we  touch  our  lutes  to  greet  him. 
Thou  shalt  give  a  fonder  meeting, 
Thou  shalt  give  a  tenderer  greeting. 

Joshua.     Woe!  woe! 

A  voice  from  the  east !  a  voice  from  the  west ! 
From  the  four  winds  a  voice  against  Jerusalem  ! 
A  voice  against  the  Temple  of  the  Lord ! 
A  voice  against  the  bridegrooms  and  the  brides ! 
A  voice  against  all  people  of  the  land  ! 

AVoe !  woe—  [Burst*  awtn/, followed  by  Second  Jew, 

J^irstJeiD.  Didst  speak  ? 
T/iirdJew.^o, 

Fourth  Jew.    Look'd  he  on  t/«  as  he  spake  ? 

First  Jew  (to  the  Second  returning.)  Thou  followed  st  him  !  what  now  ? 
Second  Jew,    Twas  a  true  prophet ! 
The  Jews.  Wherefore?  AVhere  went  he  ? 
Second  Jew,  To  the  outer  wall ; 

And  there  he  suddenly  cried  out  and  sternly, 

''  A  voice  against  the  son  of  Hananiah  ! 

Woe,  woe !"  and  at  the  instant,  whether  struck 

By  a  chance  stone  from  the  enemy's  engijies,  down 

He  sank  and  died  ! 
Third  Jew.  There's  some  one  comes  this  way — 

Art  sure  he  died  indeed  ? 
Ijevite.  Tis  the  High -priest. 

The  ephod  gleams  through  the  pale  lowering  night ; 

The  breast-plate  gems,  and  the  pure  mitre-gold, 

Shine  lamplike,  and  the  bells  that  fringe  his  robe 

Chime  faintly. 
High-Priest.  Israel,  hear !  I  do  beseech  you. 

Brethren,  give  ear! — 
Second  Jew.  Who's  he  that  will  not  hear 

The  words  of  God's  High-priest? 
High-Priest.  It  was  but  now 

I  sate  within  the  Temple,  in  the  court 

That's  consecrate  to  mine  office — Your  eye«  wander— 

Jews, 
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Jews.       Go  on ! — 

High-Priest.  Why  hearken,  then — Upon  a  sudden 

The  paveMiient  seeniM  to  swell  beneath  my  feet. 

And  the  W>il  shiver'd,  and  the  pillars  rock'd. 

And  there,  within  the  very  Holy  of  Holies, 

There,  from  behind  the  winged  Cherubim, 

Where  the  Ark  stood,  noise,  hurried  and  tumultuons. 

Was  heard,  as  when  a  king  with  all  his  host 

Doth  (]uit  his  palace.*     And  anon,  a  voice. 

Or  voices,  half  in  grief,  half  anger,  yet 

Nor  human  grief  nor  anger,  even  it  seem'd 

As  though  the  hoarse  and  rolling  thunder  spake 

With  the  articulate  voice  of  man — it  said, 

"  Let  us  depart!" 
Jews.  Most  terrible  !  What  foUow'd  ? 

Speak  on  !  speak  on ! 
High-Priest.  I  know  not  why,  I  felt 

As  though  an  outcast  from  the  abandoned  Temple^ 

And  Aed. 
Jews.  Oh  God !  and  Father  of  our  Fathers, 

Dost  thou  desert  us  ? 

CHORUS  OF  YOUTHS  AND  MAIDENS. 

Under  a  happy  planet  art  thou  led. 
Oh,  chosen  virgin!  to  thy  bridal  bed. 
So  put  thou  otf  thy  soft  and  bashful  sadness, 
And  wipe  away  the  timid  maiden  tear, — 
Lo!  redolent  with  the  prophet's  oil  of  gladness. 

And  mark'd  by  heaven,  the  bridegroom  youth  ishere« 
First  Jew.  Hark — hark  !  an  armed  tread  ! 

Second  Jew.  The  bold  Ben  Cathla  I 

Ben  Cathla.     Ay,  ye  are  met,  all  met,  as  in  a  mart, 

T'  exchanne  against  each  other  your  dark  tales 
Of  this  night's  fearful  prodigies.     I  know  it, 
By  the  inquisitive  and  half-suspicious  looks 
With  which  ye  eye  each  other,  ye  do  wish 
To  disbelieve  all  ye  have  heard,  and  yet 
Ye  dare  not.  If  ye  have  seen  the  moon  unsphered, 
And  the  stars  fall  ;  if  the  pale  sheeted  ghosts 
Have  met  you  wandering,  and  have  pointed  at  you 

•  Xliis  fearful  incident  is  thus  curiously  dramatized  by  Crownc : 
Phineas,  Hark  !  a  voice  does  from  the  vault  rebound. 

(A  great  voice  is  heard  from  under  the  itage,  like  a  tnbc) 
Matthias.         A  voice !  'tis  thunder,  or  some  pagan  god 

Groans  here  tormented,  chaced  I'rom  his  abode. 

*  Let  us  depart,'  the  liorrid  voice  does  cry  ! 

What  art  that  cail'st?  and  whither  shall  wc  fly  ? 
Fhincas.  Tiie  Temple  lives !  it  nioved  before  and  broke 

The  bars  that  fettered  it,  and  now  it  spoke, 
Mfftihias,         It  rather  dies!  and  these  affrightful  groaiu 

Are  its  departing  soul's  conttmdiug  muaus. 

With 
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With  ominous  designation  ;  yet  I  scoff 

Your  poor  and  trivial  terrors — Know  ye  Michol  ? 

Jews,        Michol ! 

Ben  Cathla,  The  noble  lady,  she  whose  fathers 

Dwelt  beyond  Jordan < 

Second  Jew.  Yes,  we  know  her, 

The  tender  and  the  delicate  of  women, 
That  would  not  set  her  foot  upon  the  ground 
For  delicacy  and  very  tenderness. 

Ben  Cathla,     The  same !— We  had  gone  forth  in  quest  of  food  : 
And  we  had  enter'd  many  a  house,  where  men 
Were  preying  upon  meagre  herbs  and  skins; 
And  some  were  sating,  upon  loathsome  things 
Unutterable,  the  ravening  hunger.     Some, 
Whom  we  had  plunder'd  oft,  laugh'd  in  their  agony 
To  see  us  baffled.     At  her  door  she  met  us. 
And  "  We  have  feasted  together  heretofore," 
She  said,  "  most  welcome  warriors  T  and  she  led  us, 
And  bade  us  sit  like  dear  and  honour'd  guests, 
AVhile  she  made  ready.     Some  among  us  wondered. 
And  some  spake  jeeringly,  and  thank'd  the  lady 
That  she  had  thus  with  provident  care  reserved 
The  choicest  banquet  for  'our  scarcest  days. 
But  ever  as  she  busily  ministef'd. 
Quick,  sudden  sobs  of  laughter  broke  from  her. 
At  length  the  vessel's  covering  she  rais'd  up, 
And  there  it  lay 

High-Priest.  What  lay  ? — Thou'rt  sick  and  pale. 

Ben  Cathla.     By  earth  and  heaven,  the  remnant  of  a  child ! 

A  human  child ! Ay,  start!  so  started  we — 

Whereat  she  shriek'd  aloud,  and  clapp'd  her  hands, 
*'  Oh  !  dainty  and  fastidious  appetites ! 
The  mother  feasts  upon  her  babe,  and  strangers 
Loathe  the  repast" — and  then — "  My  beautiful  chiW ! 
The  treasure  of  my  womb !  my  bosom's  joy  !" 
And  then  in  her  cool  madness  did  she  spurn  us 
Out  of  her  doors.     Oh  still— oh  still  I  hear  her^ 
And  I  shall  hear  her  till  my  .day  of  death. 

High-Priest,    Oh,  God  of  Mercies  !  this  was  once  thy  city ! 

CHORUS. 

Joy  to  thee,  beautiful  and  bashful  bride  ! 

Joy !  for  the  thrills  of  pride  and  joy  become  thee  ; 

Thy  curse  of  barrenness  is  taken  from  thee. 
And  thou  shalt  see  the  rosy  infant  sleeping 

Upon  the  snowy  fountain  of  thy  breast ; 

And  thou  shalt  feel  how  mothers'  hearts  are  blest 
By  hours  of  bliss  for  moment's  pain  and  weeping. 

Joy  to  thee !'— p.  107—120. 

After 
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After  this  the  business  of  the  drama  proceeds  rapidly,  and 
it  is  no  common  praise  to  say,  that  its  interest  does  tiot  declioe. 
Simon  and  John  come  out  in  high  exultation  from  the  ban- 
quet, chide  the  desponding  crowd  to  their  homes,  and  retire  to 
dreams  of  future  glory  and  victory,  leaving  the  stage  for  Miriam  to 
deplore  the  infatuation  of  those  most  dear  to  her.  As  she  is  en- 
deavouring to  compose  her  soul  to  prayer,  the  storm  bursts  from 
heaven,  'file  noise  of  the  thunder  blends  with  that  of  tiie  Roman 
engines  battering  the  walls,  with  the  trumpets  and  shouts  of  the 
Gentiles  mounting  to  the  assault,  and  already  victorious  in  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  with  the  clamours  and  outcries  of  the  in- 
habitants, flying  from  the  slaughter,  or  rallying  in  defence  of  the 
Temple. 

Simon,  indeed,  instead  of  appearing,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, at  the  head  of  his  troops,  the  fiercest  among  the  guardians 
of  the  sanctuary,  comes  forth  unarmed  and  inactive,  and,  after 
thrusting  himself  on  the  stage  from  time  to  time,  and  interrupting 
the  current  of  our  feelings  with  his  persevering  anticipations  of  a 
supernatural  deliverance,  is,  without  resistance,  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Romans,  and  gravely  gives  up  his  last  hopes  of  the  redemption 
of  Israel  on  perceiving  that  the  timnder-storm  abates,  and  that  the 
flame  kindled  by  the  Gentiles  has  actually  power  over  the  Tem- 
ple. But  we  turn  from  this  strange  failure  in  the  delineation  of 
one  of  Mr.  Milman's  principal  characters — to  his  lovely  heroine, 
who  is  still  herself,  and  for  whom  all  our  fears  and  admiration  are 
kept  alive,  while  we  follow  her  flight  through  the  blazing  streetSy 
and  amid  all  the  horrors  of* — 

' swords  and  men  and  furious  faces, 

Before  her,  and  behind  her,  and  around! — * 

Nor  are  other  circumstances  of  terror  wanting.  She  meets  an  old 
man,  one  of  those  who  recollected  Christ  on  earth,  and  had  joined 
in  the  cry  of*  Crucify  him!* — He  is  now  convinced,  by  the  misery 
whicli  has  overtaken  himself  and  his  nation,  of  the  divine  authority 
of  the  person  whom  he  had  joined  in  condenniing  and  blaspheming. 
But  he  is  convinced  too  late  of  his  error; — he  believes  only  to  de- 
spair; and  aggravates  his  own  misery  and  self-condemnation  by 
calling  to  mind  the  many  circumstances  of  awful  sublimity  which 
had  attended  the  person  and  dignified  the  death  of  the  '  Man  of 
Nazareth,'  and  which  now  terrify  and  distract,  though  they  had 
then  no  power  to  soften  him.  He  disregards,  in  this  temper^  the 
intreaties  of  Miriam  that  he  would  still  seek  for  salvation,  and 
leaves  her,  shaking  his  grey  locks,  with  curses  on  himself  and  her. 
Salone  now  enters,  the  bridal  crown  yet  hanging  from  her  loose 
tresses,  but  pale,  half-naked,  and  bleeding.  Amariah  had  been 
roused  from  his  nuptial  bed  by  the  noise  of  the  assault^  and  '  yet,' 

says 
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says  the  [>oor  lovesick  enthusiast,  ^  there  was  no  sound  I  heard/ 
He  had  looked  forth  and  seen  the  inevitable  ruin  of  his  nation. 

*  Salone,  He  came  back  and  kiss'd  me,  and  he  said — 

I  know  not  what  he  said — but  there  was  something 
Of  Gentile  ravisher,  and  his  beauteous  bride, — 
Me,  me  he  meant,  he  calFd  me  beauteous  bride! — 
And  he  stood  o'er  me  with  a  sword  so  bright 
My  dazzled  eyes  did  close.     And  presently, 
Methought,  he  smote  me  with  the  sword,  but  then 
He  fell  upon  my  neck,  and  wept  upon  me. 
And  I  felt  nothing  but  his  burning  tears/ — p.  141. 

While  Miriam  is  yet  weeping  over  her  sister's  body,  a  Gentile 
soldier,  whom  she  had  often  before  observed  as  having  singled  her 
out,  but  whose  pursuit  she  had  hitherto  eluded,  approaches  to 
seize  her.  Escape  is  now  impossible;  *  every  where  are  more;' 
and  she  has  no  resource  but  in  a  passionate  appeal  to  his  natural 
feeling — to  his  love  for  his  own  wife,  his  own  child,  his  own  sister — 
and  by  an  adjuration  in  the  name  of  Christ,  of  whatever  evil 
thoughts  might  haunt  him,  to  excite  his  compassion  and  venera- 
tion, and  commit  herself  to  hjs  guidance.  His  mien  is  somewhat 
less  savage  than  the  rest :  he  makes,  however,  no  answer,  but 
grasps  her  arm  and  leads  her  away  in  silence,  '  through  darkling 
street  and  over  smoking  ruin,'  to  the  fountain  of  Siloe  and  her 
accustomed  try  sting-place. 

'  We  write  not  for  that  simple  maid, 
To  whom  it  must  in  terms  be  said'-^ 

that  this  seeming  Gentile  is  Javan,  who  has  availed  himself 
of  a  warlike  disguise  to  save  the  object  of  his  tenderest  solicitude. 
In  the  embrace  of  her  lover  she  blends  her  tears  of  joy  with  those 
of  sorrow  for  her  father  and  sister.  Other  Christians  join  them  to 
take  a  last  leave  of  the  Holy  City  and  its  blazing  sanctuary,  and  a 
splendid  chorus  follows,  in  which  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  is  charac- 
terized as  typical  of  the  great  and  final  consummation  of  all  created 
things. 

Thus  ends  this  most  striking  poepi,  on  the  merits  and  defects  of 
which  even  the  imperfect  sketch  which  we  have  given  will  have 
enabled  oqr  readers  to  pass  judgment.  In  the  delineation  of  its 
characters  we  have  detected  no  failure  but  that  remarkable  one  of 
Simon;  and  this  has  arisen  not  from  poverty  of  imagination,  or  ig- 
Qorance  of  the  stronger  passions  of  the  human  heart,  but  from  the 
author's  having  formed  the  idea  of  a  more  striking  and  less  un- 
amiable  fanatic  than  history  represented,  while  he  neglected  to  alter 
those  historical  traits  which  are  inconsistent  with  his  own  con- 
ception. In  consequence  we  have  two  distinct  and  irrecon- 
cileable  Simons;  the  one,  who  is  that  of  Josephus,  •a  haughty, 

remorseless 
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remorseless  zealot,  a  fiery  warrior,  and  a  crafty  politician;  tbe 
other  a  humble,  a  holy  and  well-nieaiiiiig,  though  crazy  and  mis- 
guidecl  enthusiast.  The  cure  for  this  defect  will  be  simply  to  di- 
vide the  characters,  and  t()  assip;n,  with  some  additions  and  alter- 
ations, to  different  individuals,  those  speeches  and  actions  which 
now  agree  no  otherwise  than  the  ))luniage  of  different  birds  on  the 
same  nondescript  animal.  Of  the  other  persons  of  the  drama^  John 
is  well  drawn,  though  not  very  fully  developed;  and  he  expresses 
himself  in  the  defence  of  his  heresy  with  an  art  and  eloquence 
which  we  are  almost  sorry  to  sec  in  Mr.  Milman's  pages  unaccom- 
panied by  such  nn  untidote  as  he  well  knows  how  to  supply,  and 
which  might  be  introduced  with  perfect  propriety  into  the  mouth 
either  of  the  High  Priest,  of  Simon  or  Eleazar.  Of  Amariah  wc 
rather  hear  than  see  any  thing;  and  Javan  is  only  so  far  important 
or  interesting  as  he  developes  the  character  and  influences  tbe  for- 
tunes of  Miriam.  But  the  main  attractions  of  the  poem  are  to  be 
found  in  Salone  and  Miriam,  and  the  contrast  which  they  offer  to 
each  other.  Both  are  in  h)ve,  both  are  actuated  by  strong  religious 
as  well  as  natural  feelings;  but  the  former  only  is  an  enthusiast; 
and,  glowing  as  are  the  colours  in  which  her  peculiarities  are 
drawn,  it  is  no  small  praise  to  the  distinctness  and  truth  of  the 
artist's  pencil,  that  our  admiration  and  our  preference  are  uni- 
formly directed  to  the  chastened  affections,  the  calm  fervour,  the 
resolute  self-devotion  and  self-denial  of  her  milder  and  more  hum- 
ble sister. 

Of  the  plot — if  that  name  can  be  given  to  an  inartificial  suc- 
cession of  incidents  no  otherwise  connected  with  each  other  thin 
by  the  identity  of  the  persons  whom  they  befall — the  Stagyrite 
would  certainly  not  have  spoken  with  approbation.  And,  even  of 
those  who  do  not  require  a  more  obvious  dependance  of  events  and 
causes  than  is  usually  found  in  nature,  who  can  admire  the  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  the  separate  links  without  too  closely  inquirins 
into  their  mutual  connexion  and  coherence,  there  are  many  who  will 
wish  that  the  author  had  found  for  Miriam  some  more  prominent 
and  active  share  in  the  events  of  the  siege  and  the  fortunes  of  her 
family,  than  the  mere  secret  conveyance  of  food  to  her  father^s 
mansion.  Nor,  deeply  as  we  all  are  interested  in  our  heroifle's 
escape,  will  some  of  us  fail  to  censure  the  contrivance  by  whidi ' 
Javan  at  first  is  made,  out  of  pure  tenderness,  to  keep  his  mistress 
in  ignorance  of  his  person  and  intentions,  as  if  the  apprehension  of 
death,  and  outrage  worse  than  death,  were  less  intolerable  than  the 
sudden  joy  of  finding  herself  in  friendly  hands. 

But  in  spite  of  these  defects,  and  of  some  few  instances  of  hean- 
ncss  and  inflation  in  Mr.  Milman's  language,  we  do  not  envy  those 
critics  who  can  read  his  work  without  abundant  delight,  or  speakof 

it 
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It  without  warm  admiration.  To  ourselves,  who  have  watched  fo^ 
some  years  back^  with  no  unfriendly  eyes,  the  improvement  of  his 
taste  and  the  development  of  his  genius,  it  is  an  additional  source  of 
pleasure  to  find  our  most  favourable  prognostics  confirmed,  and  the 
promise  of  the  youth  so  completely  answered  l)y  the  ripened  fruits 
of  the  man.  His  juvenile  lines  on  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  with  more* 
originality  than  such  productions  commonly  ex!)il)it,  had  neverthe- 
less all  the  characteristics,  good  or  bad,  of  juvenile  poetry.  In  his[ 
*  Fazio,'  with  many  remarkable  proofs  of  genius,  there  was  much 
to  prune  away,  and  much  yet  wanting  which  care  and  cultivation 
might  supply;  and  his  ^  Saraor'  was  so  overloaded  with  beauties, 
that  the  attention  was  lost  and  wearied  amid  a  maze  of  fragrance, 
and  required  some  sterner  and  more  naked  features  from  which  to. 
derive  new  vigour  and  refreshment. 

He  has  now  produced  a  poem  in  which  the  peculiar  merits  of 
his  earlier  efforts  are  heightened,  and  their  besetting  faults,  even  be- 
yond expectation,  corrected; — a  poem  to  which,  without  extrava-; 
gant  encomium  it  is  not  unsafe  to  promise  whatever  immortality! 
the  English  language  can  bestow,  and  which  may,  of  itself,  entitle; 
its  author  to  a  conspicuous  and  honourable  place  in  our  poetical^ 
pantheon,  among  those  who  have  drunk  deep  at  the  fountain-head 
of  intellect,  and  enriched  themselves  with  the  spoils,  without  en- 
cumbering themselves  with  the  trammels  of  antiquity.  But  he 
must  not  stop  even  here.  He  has  yet  something  to  unlearn  ;  he  has 
yet  much  to  add  to  his  own  reputation  and  that  of  his  country.  Re- 
markably as  Britain  is  now  distinguished  by  its  living  poetical  talent, 
our  time  has  room  for  him  ;  and  has  need  of  him.  For  sacred  poetry, 
(a  walk  which  Milton  alone  has  hitherto  successfully  trodden,)  his 
taste,  his  peculiar  talents,  his  education,  and  his  profession  appear 
alike  to  designate  him;  and,  while,  by  a  strange  predilection  for 
the  worser  half  of  manicheism,  one  of  the  mightiest  spirits  of  the 
age  has,  apparently,  devoted  himself  and  his  genius  to  the  adorn- 
ment and  extension  of  evil,  we  may  be  well  exhilarated  by  the  ac- 
cession of  a  new  and  potent  ally  to  the  cause  of  human  virtue  and 
happiness,  whose  example  may  furnish  an  additional  evidence  that 
purity  and  weakness  are  not  synonymous,  and  that  the  torch  of 
genius  never  bums  so  bright  as  when  duly  kindled  at  the  Altar. 


AuT.  XI. — Voyage  dam  rinterienr  de  VAfrique  aux  Sources  dii 
Senegal  el  de  la  Gamhie,  fait  en  1818,^^/;'  ordre  du  Gouverne- 
ment  Franfais.     Par  G.  Mollien.     Paris.     1820. 

"DEFORE  we  attend  to  M.  Mollien,  whose  *  voyage*  will  occa- 

-"-^  sion  us  little  trouble,  we  must  advert  to  a  subject  which  we 

VOL.  xxiit;  no.  xlv.  r  have 
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have  much  at  heart,  and  which  indeed  is  somewhat  more  interest- 
ing than  any  which  his  book  supplies. 

We  have  the  painful  task  of  re<*ording  the  sacrifice  uF  aoolber 
victim  to  tiie  cause  of  African  discovery.  Mr.  Ritchie  (the  person 
of  whom  we  speak)  was,  periiaps,  only  inferior  to  Mr.  Burckhardt 
in  those  qualifications  which  are  peculiarly  requisite  for  conducting 
researches  in  a  quarter  of  the  globe  of  \%hich  so  little  is  known  ac- 
curately,  and  so  much  remains  to  be  investigated;  in  some  re- 
spectSy  indeed,  he  might  be  said  to  have  the  advantage  of  him, 
being  a  good  practical  astronomer,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments.  He  had  also 
a  competent  knowledge  of  medicine,  having  served  his  apprentice-  I 
ship  with  a  regular  surgeon.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  was  received  into  the  family  of  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  in  the  capacity^  we  believe,  of  private  secretary.  Here 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  polytechnic  schools;  and 
the  progress  which  he  made  in  natural  history,  astronomy,  die- 
mistry,  and  other  branches  of  science,  joined  to  his  situation  in  the 
British  Embassy,  brought  him  acquainted  with  most  of  the  leading 
men  in  that  capital.  Among  other  eminent  characters,  he  was  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  the  Uaron  de  Humboldt;  and  when  it  was  pub- 
licly reported,  that  his  Mujesty's  government  intended  to  avail  itself 
of  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoly  to  encou- 
rage the  prosecution  of  discovery  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  this  cele- 
brated traveller,  M'ho  was  then  in  England,  took  an  opportunity  of 
recommending  Mr.  Ritchie  as  a  person  highly  qualitied  for  suchaa 
undertaking. 

On  the  first  intimation  given  to  Mr.  Ritchie  of  what  was  in 
contemplation,  he  immediately  resigned  the  situation  which  he  held 
in  the  ambassador's  household,  and  came  over  to  England.  From 
Lord  Bathurst  he  received  the  most  liberal  encouragement.  To 
give  more  weight  to  the  mission,  and  to  contribute,  it  was  hoped, 
to  his  personal  security,  he  was  invested  with  the  official  character 
of  vice-consul  of  Mourzouk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan.  An  ample  sum 
was  allotted  for  his  expenses,  for  the  purchase  of  instruments  con- 
nected with  the  various  objects  of  science,  and  for  presents  to  the 
native  chiefs  and  others.  In  the  spring  of  )81B  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  for  about  six  months  studying  the  Arabic 
language,  under  the  instructions  of  an  Arab  whom  he  met  with  in 
that  city;  and  in  daily  attendance  at  the  observatory,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire a  readiness  in  the  use  of  astronomical  instruments. 

Though  the  principal  object  of  the  mission  was  the  determina- 
tion of  the  leading  geographical  features  of  the  interior  of  Africa, 
yet,  anxious  to  render  the  results  of  the  enterprize  as  useful  as  pos- 
sible to  the  progress  of  general  science,  he  engaged  a  young  French- 
man 
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man  of  ihe  name  of  Dupoiit,  belonging  to  llie  Jflrdin  des  Pkntes,  to 
accompany  him,  and  undertake  tlie  collection  and  preservation  of 
the  various  objects  of  natural  history  wliich  might  be  met  wilh  iti 
fte  course  of  their  journey.* 

Mr.  Ritchie  arrived  at  Malta  in  September,  wlrere  he  wa§joined 
hj  Lieutenant  Lyon  of  the  Albion,  (bearing  the  flag  of  Sir  Charles 
Penrose,)  who  volunteered  to  accompany  him,  as  did  also  John  Bel- 
ford,  a  carpenter  in  the  dock-yard  of  Multa.  Tlie  admiral  ap- 
tiointed  a  ship  oF  war  to  convey  him  to  IVipoli,  where  he  arriveil 
in  October,  and  met  with  the  most  Haltering  reception.  The 
'£ashaw  granted  him  all  the  privileges  of  British  vice-consuls;  and 
protection  in  every  part  of  the  IVipolilan  dominions  was  secured  to 
nim  in  the  moat  ample  and  unreserved  manner. 

Mr.  Ritchie  visited  many  parts  of  the  regency,  and  made  con- 
siderable collections  of  plants,  minerals  and  insects.  He  espe- 
^enced  nothing  but  kindness  and  civility  from  every  class  of  the 
Inhabitants;  and  such  was  the  favourable  impression  made  on  his 
mind  by  their  miifonnly  obli^ihg  and  respectfiil  behaviour,  that  in 
one  of  his  letters  he  says,  '  I  am  confident  that  when  I  meet  with 
a  Tripoliian  in  the  interior,  I  may  espect  to  find  a  friend.' 

While  waiting  at  Tripoli,  Mahommed  el  MucknJ,  the  Bey  of 
Tezzan,  arrived  with  a  large  cofGIa  of  slaves,  taken  in  one  of  his 
'annual  predatory  expeditions  into  Soudan.  To  this  chief  he  was 
Introduced  and  recommended  by  llie  Bashaw,  and  he  esperienced 
at  his  bauds,  both  then  and  afterwards,  every  mark  of  kindness  and 
tltleution.  He  travelled  with  him  to  Mourzouk,  which  they  reached 
on  the  3d  of  May,  1819,  having  left  Tripoli  in  March.  The  best 
faouse  in  the  place  was  appropriated  for  his  residence,  and  the 
British  flag  waved  for  the  first  time  over  the  capital  of  Fezzan. 
Mr.  Ritchie  soon  experienced  the  important  advantages  of  being 
a  recognized  agent  of  the  British  government.  Tlie  character  of 
'Englishmen  stood  high  in  Tripoli,  and  was  not  imknown  in  Fezzan. 
By  the  natives  of  every  descriplioii  he  was  treated  wilh  all  pos- 
iiible  respect ;  and  his  house  became  the  resort  of  the  principal  inha- 
bitants of  the  city. 

Mr.  Ritchie  had  not  been  long  at  Mourzouk  before  it  was  an- 
honnced  to  him  that  an  expedition  was  Un  foot  against  the  Eastern 
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Tibboos  of  the  tribe  of  Burgu,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Bej  himself, 
Mrhom  he  determined  to  accompany.  During  the  preparations  for 
this  journey  he  was  seized  with  a  fever  wliich  confined  him  to  his 
bed,  with  frequent  delirium,  for  two  months.  From  this  severe 
attack  he  recovered  but  slowly,  and  never  entirely ;  at  intervals  the 
fever  returned,  and  reduced  him  at  length  to  such  a  state  of  debility 
that,  on  the  20th  October,  he  expired  without  a  struggle.  He  had 
for  some  months  refused  to  take  such  nourishment  as  the  place 
afforded,  which  was  probably  miserable  enough,  and  might  almost 
be  said  to  have  subsisted  on  bark.  By  the  death  of  this  young 
man  the  cause  of  African  discovery  has  sustained  a  great  loss. 
.Had  his  life  been  spared,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  and  the  general  esteem  in  which  he 
.was  held,  that  he  would  have  conducted  the  enterprize  on  which 
he  was  engaged  to  a  successful  termination.  In  reporting  his  death, 
Colonel  Warrington,  the  resident  consul  of  Tripoli,  observes — *  As 
a  public  character,  his  whole  conduct  since  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  know  him,  entitles  him  to  my  warmest  approbation  and  the 
highest  admiration — as  a  private  one,  I  feel  the  loss  of  that  friend- 
ship which  I  valued  as  much  as  that  of  any  human  being.  Although 
our  acquaintance  was  but  of  short  duration,  still  his  virtues,  his 
talents,  his  prepossessing  and  most  engaging  disposition  were  so 
conspicuous  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  more  than  a  com- 
mon degree  of  friendship  towards  him,  and  the  most  lively  interest 
on  every  point  relating  to  his  welfare.' 

Though  the  career  of  Mr.  Ritchie. was  short,  we  may  safely  say 
it  has  not  been  without  its  use.  From  the  moment  of  his  arrival 
in  Africa  he  commenced  his  inquiries  into  African  subjects,  and 
collected  much  important  and  interesting  information  respecting 
the  nature  of  negro  slavery  in  the  interior,  and  the  practices  of 
those  concerned  in  this  abominable  traffic.  He  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  accursed  means  adopted  for  making  captives,  were 
the  chief  and  almost  the  sole  impediments  to  the  progress  of  Eu- 
ropean travellers  in  Soudan;  and  that  if  once  abolished,  '  the  road 
from  Fezzan  to  Guinea  would  be  as  open  as  that  from  London  to 
Edinburgh.'  The  activity  with  which  of  late  years  this  trade  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  has  thrown  the 
whole  of  Soudan  into  a  most  confused  and  unsettled  state ;  eveiy 
tribe  endeavouring  to  seize  and  carry  off  its  neighbours,  and  com- 
mitting the  most  horrible  excesses.  The  number  of  victims 
brought  from  the  eastward  and  the  southward  to  Mourzouk,  in  the 
course  of  the  year  18 19^  amounted  to  about  five  thousand. 

It  appears  to  have  been  Mr.  Ritchie's  intention  to  pass  a  year 
in  exploring  the  country  of  Fezzan  and  the  surrounding  tribes;  and 
towards  the  month  of  November,  at  which  time  the  season  for 

travelling 
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travelling  commences,  to  proceed  to  Bomou.  Of  this  iiUenlion 
he  had  found  means  to  apprize  ihe  Sultan  of  Bornou  and"  the 
Sheik  of  Kanem,  through  a  Hadji  of  the  name  of  Hamet>  whose 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  latter.  She  had  been  taken  prisoner  in 
one  of  the  inroads  made  upon  Kanem  by  the  Bey  of  Fe2zan,  and 
brought  by  him  to  Tripoli,  where  the  Bashaw,  on  discovering  who 
she  was,  ordered  her  to  be  set  at  liberty.  From  both  these  sove* 
reigns  Mr.  Ritchie  received  assurances  of  the  most  friendly  rci- 
ception.  At  Bornou  he  intended  to  pass  a  few  months;  and 
from  thence  to  proceed  to  Kashna,  where  he  also  proposed  to 
make  some  stay,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  some  decisive  informa* 
tion  respecting  the  trade  on  the  Niger,  and  the  practicability  of 
reaching  Egypt  by  the  navigation  of  that  river ;  or,  if  he  obtained 
no  satisfactory  intelligence  on  this  point,  to  visit  NyfFe  on  the 
Bahr  el  Soudan,  where  Hornemann  died;- thence  to  proceed  to 
the  southward  of  the  Niger  by  the  way  of  Dogomba  to  Ashantee, 
and  embark  at  Cape  Coast  for  England. 

The  establishment  of  a  vice-consul  at  Mourzouk  is  of  such  ob- 
vious utility  that  we  are  glad  to  find  it  is  meant  to  be  conti- 
nued, and  that  Lieutenant  Lyon  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
his  late  friend  and  fellow  traveller.  It  is  important  that  the 
character  of  England  should  be  well  known  throughout  Africa; 
and  we  know  of  no  better  means  of  effecting  this,  than  by  au 
accredited  agent  residing  at  this  central  spot.  The  conduct  of  Mr. 
Ritchie  had  endeared  him  to  every  class  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Fezzan,  and  the  regret  for  his  loss  was  deep  and  general.  His 
kind  and  conciliating  manners,  his  extensive  knowledge,  and. the 
medical  advice  and  assistance  which  he  had  the  means  of  bestow- 
ing, shed  a  lustre  on  the  British  character  which  is  duly  appre- 
ciated in  the  states  of  Tripoli,  and  is  not  altogether  without  respect 
even  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 

In  our  last  Number  we  endeavoured  to  shew,  and  we  are  willing 
to  think  not  unsuccessfully,  that  the  confluence  of  this  great  river 
and  the  Nile  of  Egypt  was  not  impossible ;  we  might  perhaps 
have  ventured  a  step  further,  and,  from  the  general  testimony  in 
its  favour,  have  argued  it  to  be  not  improbable.  To  this  point 
tends  all  the  information  collected  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  whose  notes 
respecting  the  interior  of  Africa  we  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers 
a  short  abstract. 

The  first  part  of  the  intelligence  relates  to  the  countries  and  peo- 
ple between  Tripoli  and  Timbuctoo.  It  was  procured  from 
Mahommed,  a  schoolmaster  in  Tripoli,  born  at  Timbuctoo  of 
Tripolitau  parents.  He  had  twice  travelled  from  Tripoli  to 
that  city,  by  the  way  of  Ghadames  and  Tuat.  From  Tripoli 
to  Ghadames  is  a  journey  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  days.     From  that 

ft  o  place 
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phem  to  Am  el  Salab,  (the  fountain  of  StintO  tlie  froolier 
of  tke  territory  of  Tiiat,  twenty  days— and  two  more  bring  tbe 
traveller  to  Akahly,  the  capital  of  tlie  country.  Tuat  it  an  Oani 
in  the  heart  of  the  desert;  it  is  a  fruitful  country,  abounding  mth 
springs  of  excellent  water,  and  producii^  com,  dates  and  every 
necessary  for  subsistence  in  great  plenty.  'Ihe  people  dwell  in 
alone  houses,  sinsilar  to  those  of  Tripoli.  In  Uiirty  daya  from 
this  town,  the  traveller  will  arrive  at  Mabrouk,  a  more  conuderabie 
city  than  Tripoli,  and  built  also  of  stone; — the  name,  it  seems,  is 
given  from  the  conductors  of  the  caravans  felicitating  each  other  on 
having  safely  traversed  the  desert,  llie  Tuarick  inhabit  all  the  im^ 
bouring  parts ;  they  are  nearly  black,  and  live  in  tents ;  they  wear 
die  baracan  or  ola  of  the  Arabs,  the  men  wrapping  up  their  faces 
in  it  as  the  women  do  in  most  Maliomedan  towns,  whilst  the 
females  expose  theirs.  The  best  meiheries*  or  dromedaries  be- 
long to  these  people,  and  constitute  their  principal  riches;  they 
give  them  different  names,  as  kharoasy,  setasy,  sabasy,  and  ashrasy, 
Recording  to  their  ability  to  travel  five,  six,  seven,  or  even  ten 
idmes  as  far  in  one  day  as  an  ordinary  camel.  The  Tuarick  are 
a  well  disposed  people ;  and  a  stranger  who  once  ingratiates  him- 
self even  with  the  least  considerable  among  tliem,  is  sure  of  being 
protected  by  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  From  Mabrouk  to  Ximbucr 
too,  a  journey  of  about  fifteen  days,  the  road  lies  across  a  crountry 
abounding  with  provisions  and  good  water.  Thus  the  whole  jour- 
ney from  Tripoli  to  Timbuctoo  is  about  eighty  days,  in  which  the 
longest  time  of  travelling  without  finding  water  does  pot  exceed 
six. 

Timbuctoo  is  not  a  walled  town :  some  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  stone,  others  of  mud;  many  of  the  former  are  two 
ptofies  high.  The  palace  of  the  kuig  is  like  the  castle  of  Tripoli; 
it  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  is  called  the  knsbi. 
The  name  of  the  king  who  governed  about  thirty  years  ago  was 
Aboubek'r;  he  was  not  a  negro,  but  a  brown  man;  moat  of  tks 
people,  however,  are  black,  and  all  of  them  Moslems.  The  dieai 
of  the  inhabitants  consists  chiefly  of  long  shirts,  dyed,  in  geaetal, 
blue  or  black ;  of  the  red  Moorish  cap,  turban,  and  sandals.  Tbe 
dress  of  the  sovereign  is  highly  ornamented  with  gold.  The 
uniform  of  the  soldiers,  who  are  very  numerous,  is  red,  and  tbey 
are  armed  with  muskets  brought  by  the  way  of  the  Great  Sea. 
They   manufacture   cotton   cloths,   and   gold   trinkets^  at  Tlm- 

•  This  species  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  herie,  mentioned  b^  Jfackaon  and  otbeii. 
the  existence  of  which  has  been  called  in  question. 

+^  In  Colonel  Fitzclarencets  lively?  and  interesting  narrative  of  his  *  Rovte  tbioiMeh 
India  and  Egypt*  are  figured  some  of  these  gold  ornaments  used  by  the  natiT^!^ 
Timbuctoo,  as  necklaces,  ear-ring;),  braids  for  the  hair,  &t .  of  very  superior  workman- 
lihip,  and  good  ta9tc  in  the  design. 

buctoo. 
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bucion.      Tiie  market  days  arc  Tuesdays  and  Thiiisdaja.     Tlicrc 
18  plenty  of  cocoa-nuts  at  Timbuctuu;  tlie  iiaiiiu  given  to  lliem 

fay  Mabomnied  ia  c>Aa0I\  }«)  .     The  Nile  is  distant  about 

half  a  day's  journey  from  the  city;    the  port  is  called  Kabra:   on 

Eing  to  Kabra  from  Timbiictoo,  the  river  cornea  from  tlie  riglit 
nd  and  flows  Iov^'^l'ds  llie  left ;  it  is  liere  so  wide  that  a  guri 
would  not  take  effect  across  it.  In  llie  language  of  the  country,  it 
1>ears  the  name  of  Issn.*  There  are  many  boats  upon  it,  which 
^re  chiefly  employed  in  trading  to  Jinnie.  Mahomined  had  no 
doubt  that  they  might  proceed  downwards  to  Kashna  and  Bornou. 
He  was  always  taught  to  believe,  he  says,  that  the  Nile  of  Soudan 
and  ihe  Nile  of  Egypt  are  the  same  river.  From  Timbuctoo 
to  VVangnra  is  about  twenty-five  days  journey  ;  ihe  inhabitants 
bring  gold  dust  to  Timbucloo.  He  had  not  been  there,  but  un- 
derstood it  to  lie  in  a  southerly  direction.  He  has  no  doubt 
that  Christians  might  reside  without  danger  or  molestation  at 
Timbuctoo;  and  he  offered  to  accompany  Mr.  Ritchie  thither. 

Mr.  Ritchie  observes  that  tins  information  was  corroborated 
by  so  many  respectable  travellers,  particularly  by  Sidi  Hnniet 
Toogiiur,  the  present  Cadi  of  Tripoli,  who  lesided  for  many  years 
in  the  interior,  and  by  Sidi  Maliommed  Dgbies,  the  late  prime 
minister  of  the  Bashaw,  who  kept  up  during  his  life  an  active 
'commercial  intercourse  with  Soudan,  and  possessed  property  at 
Timbuctoo,  that  he  could  not  refuse  entire  credence  to  it.  He 
seems  to  think,  however,  that  it  tends  to  discredit  the  narrative  of 
Adams,  the  American  sailor;  in  which  he  differs  from  Mr.  Burck- 
hardt,  '  From  what  1  have  heard,  the  latter  says,  related  in  Egypt 
and  the  Hedjaz  by  several  Fellata  Bedouins  coming,  as  Hadjis, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  1'imbuctoo,  by  the  way  of  Tunis,  I  be- 
lieve Adams's  description  of  that  town  (Timbuctoo)  to  be  cor- 
rect. One  of  them  told  me  it  was  half  as  large  as  Cairo,  and  built 
of  low  mud  houses,  such  as  are  common  all  over  Soudan.'  Mr. 
Ritchie,  however,  admits  the  singular  coincidence  in  the  mention  of 
the  cocoa-nut  growing  there  by  Adams  and  his  informant: — bota- 
nists had  decided  that  this  fruit  could  only  thrive  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea  coast;  and  this  circumstance  was  advanced  as  a  main  argu- 
ment against  the  veracity  of  Adams! 

The  next  piece  of  information  was  obtained  from  Hadji  Hamet, 
A  native  of  Bomou,  who  had  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
■bout  five  years  before.  He  was  boin  in  the  capital  of  Bornou, 
which  bears  the  same  name,  and  not  Birney  :t — this  last  is  not,  as 
Mr. 

t '  All  rcporti  agree  llial  IlnTe  is  s  great  ftesli-watet  lake  ill  Ihe  inlerior  of  Botnou, 
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Mr.  Burckhardt  was  led  to  imagine,  a  proper  name,  but  m  word 
signifying  '  city'  in  the  language  of  the  country.  Hadja  Hamet 
asserts  that  Grand  Cairo  is  not  so  large  as  Bornou;  and  that  to 
pass  from  one  gate  to  another  in  a  direct  line,  would  take  from 
morning  till  night,  lie  adds  that,  in  his  journey  to  Mecca,  he  first 
went  to  Kaneu),  which  is  seven  days  journey  to  the  eastward  of 
Bornou,  the  stages  between  them  being,  ].  Bisniillah;  2.  Widu; 
3.  Beledonanby;  4.  Sibdifafa;  o.  Uigrigzime;  6.  Fume;  7- Ka- 
iiem.  Kanem  is  about  the  size  of  Tunis.  The  great  river,  which 
is  called  Tshadi  at  Kauo  (or  Gano)  is  called  Biruni  in  the  country 
of  Kanem,  and  flows  to  the  south-eastward.  It  is  never  dry,  and 
during  the  summer  months  overflows  the  neighbouring  country. 
The  name  of  the  river  in  Bornou  is  Kamadkoo;*  it  passes  to  the 
eastward  about  half  a  day's  journey  to  the  south  of  the  capital;  at 
this  place  is  a  town  or  port  culled  Gambarroo,  where  a  young  vir- 
gin, richly  dressed,  is  precipitated  into  the  stream  every  year  at  th^ 
period  of  its  inundation;  and  it  is  firmly  believed  that  if  the  victim 
selected  were  not  a  virgin,  the  town  woidd  be  swept  away.  Burck- 
hardt obtained  the  same  information  in  Egypt. 

At  Gambarroo  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  castles  and 
houses  erected  by  the  Christians,  who,  tradition  reports,  lived  there 
many  ages  ago;  and  copper  coins  in  use  among  them   are  said 
to  be  frequently  dug  up.     Before  the  river  reaches  this   town  it 
flows  through  the  country  of  Soudan.     Uadji  Hamet  was  at  Gauo, 
which  is  twelve  days  journey  to  the  west  of  Bornou,  and  close  to 
the  river,  there  called  Tshadi.     Five  days  to  the  westward  of  Gano 
is  Kashna,  where  the  river  is  as  broaJ,  he  says,  as  the  distance  from 
the  gate  of  Tripoli  to  the  bazaar  on  the  sands  (about  one-third  of 
a  mile).     It  is  here  called  the  Gulbi.     He  had  been  at  Timbuctoo 
when  young,  and  believes  the  distance  from   Kashna  llo  be- about 
twenty-eight,  and  from  Bornou  about  forty- five  days.     The  places 
on  the  road  are  Goobur,    Zamfara,   Nyffe,   Zegzeg,    Melli  and 
Foota,  but  he  does  not  know  their  respective  distances  from  each 
other.     Ai  Nyffe  there  is  a  large  sea  which  is  not  salt  but  sweet. 
The  river  Tshadi  comes  out  of  this  sea  and  flows  on  till  it  arrives  in 
Egypt :  he  does  not  know  whether  the  river  of  Timbuctoo  runs 
into  it  or  not.     VVangara  lies  to  the  south  between   this  sea  and 
Timbuctoo.     Kashna  and  all  the  neighbouring  countries  are  at  pre- 
sent in  subjection  to  Bello,  the  Fellata  chief,  the  son  of  Hatmaii 


on  the  west  side  of  which  the  city  of  Birney  ia  said  to  be  built.  The  name  of  the  Imkeb 
Nou,  and  frora  it  the  country  derives  the  name  of  Bornou^  or  the  land  of  Noa.'>— 
Burckhardt,  App.  No.  1.  p.  477. 

•  Kauiadkoo  appears  from  the  vocabulary  of  ihc  Burnou  hiuguage,  in  Mr.  Barck- 
hardt's  work,  to  be  the  general  name  signiijing  •  river.'  It  is  appUcd  to  tlie  river  at 
Bornou  iu  Faden's  map  of  Africa. 

Daiifodioi 
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Danfodio,  who  overran  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Africa  some  years 
ago.     Bello's  place  of  residence  is  Kashna. 

The  intelligence  procured  from  the  next  person  carries  us  some- 
what farther  to  the  eastward.  It  is  from  Sidi  Mousa,  a  Tripolitan 
merchant  who  was  just  returned  from  Wara,  the  capital  of  Waday, 
(called  also  Dar  Saley  and  Bergo,*)  a  journey  of  about  forty-five 
days  of  the  caravan,  or  about  the  same  length  as  that  from  Bornou 
to  Mourzouk.  This  man  travelled  from  Waday,  through  Begharmr, 
to  Bornou ;  he  was  twenty  days  in  going  from  Wara  to  Begharmi, 
and  ten  from  the  latter  to  Bornou;  which  he  describes  as  several 
tinies  larger  than  Tripoli.  The  people  of  Bornou  and  of  Waday 
live  chiefly  in  huts  of  clay  covered  with  grass^  but  those  of  Beg- 
harmi in  houses  of  two  stories  high. 

*  Waday/  says  Mr.  Ritchie,  *  is  a  country  which  has  been  repre- 
sented to  me  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  north-eastern  parts 
of  Africa.  It  was  for  a  long  time  governed  by  a  prince  whose  name  was 
Abdel-Kerym,  but  more  commonly  called  Saboon  el  Fakir,  (literally, 
the  poor  man's  soap,)  a  title  which  he  took  from  the  extent  of  his  cha- 
ritable aclions.f  Since  the  death  of  this  sovereign  two  of  his  sons  have 
successively  reigned.  The  present  king  is  said  to  be  very  young,  and 
the  kingdom  has  consequently  fallen  into  a  state  of  civil  confusion.  I 
am  told  that  a  very  large  river  flows  through  some  districts  of  Waday, 
palled  the  Batta,  which  my  informant  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  oif 
Bornou  called  the  Tshad.  Waday  is  a  kingdom  which  no  European 
has  hitherto  visited.' 

The  Nile  flows  both  through  Bornou  and  Begharmi,  and  passes 
to  the  eastward  at  the  distance  of  four  days  journey  south  of  the 
capital  of  the  latter  country,  where  it  is  nearly  a  mile  broad  and 
very  deep.  The  direction  which  it  there  takes  is  to  the  south- 
eastward. Sidi  Mousa  does  not  know  where  it  goes  after  passing 
Begharmi,  but  he  has  always  understood  it  to  be  the  same  river  as 
the  Nile  of  Egypt.  There  are  vessels  upon  it  at  this  place,  but  not 
very  large. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  information  obtained  from  three  in- 
telligent Africans  relating  to  the  Niger  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 

♦  *  Dar  Sale^  is  the  name  used  by  the  iiuttves ;  the  people  of  Darfour  and  Korduf'an 
give  to  it  the  name  of  Bergo.  Their  northern  neighbours  of  Bornou  and  Fezzan,  and 
the  Moggrebyn  merchants,  call  it  Waday.* — Burckhardt,  App,  No.  2.  p.  4Q4. 

t  *  The  King  of  Saley,  Abd  el  Kerim,  nick-named  Saboun,  *  soap,*  is,  next  to  those  of 
Darfour  and  Bornou,  the  most  potent  prince  in  the  eastern  part  of  Soudan,  and  has  con- 
quered several  of  the  neighbouring  states  ' — Burck,  App.  No.  21.  p.  480. 

Again.  '  Next  to  Bornou  and  Darfour,  Dar  Saiey  is  tlie  most  important  country  in 
emstern  Soudan.  It  is  said  to  be  a  flat  coufitry,  with  few  mountains.  In  the  rainy  sea- 
sun,  which  usually  lasts  two  months,  large  inundations  arc  formed  in  many  pfaces,  and 
large  and  rapid  rivers  then  flow  through  the  country.  After  the  waters  have  subsided, 
deep  lakes  remain  in  various  places  filled  with  water  the  whole  year  round,  and  suf- 
ficiently spacious  to  afford  a  place  of  retreat  to  the  hippopotami  and  crocodiles  which 
abound  in  the  country.' — App*  No.  ^,  p.  484. 

tries; 
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tries;  and  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  most  of  it  with  that  pro* 
cured  by  Mr.  Burckhardt  in  Egypt,  stamps  on  it  an  additional 
value.  Indeed  Mr.  Ritchie  says,  '  I  have  made  many  desuhory 
inquiries  of  other  persons  from  the  interior;  but  I  have  never  found 
tliem  to  contradict  Uieir  testimony  in  any  material  point ;  they  have 
in  general  fully  confirmed  it.' 

It  appears  singular  that  the  country  situated  immediately  to  the 
eastward  of  Timbuctoo,  as  far  as  Kashna,  should  be  more  imper- 
fectly known  to  die  Moor'ish  traders  than  the  rest  of  crentral 
Africa  ;  but  it  is  in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  the  infomur 
tion  of  Mr.  Burckhardt.  *  Among  the  negro  tribes,'  aays  this 
celebrated  traveller^  '  is  the  great  tribe  of  Fellata,  of  whom 
those  who  dwell  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Bornou  are  Mussul- 
mans ;  while  others  of  the  same  tribe,  who  live  farther  west,  are 
still  pagans.  This  nation  of  Fellata  appears  to  be  in  great  strength 
throughout  Soudan  ;  they  have  spread  across  the  whole  continent, 
and  1  saw  one  of  tlicni  at  Mckka,  who  told  me  that  his  encamp- 
ment, when  he  left  it,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiinbuctoo. 
The  Fellata  have  attacked  and  pillaged  both  Bornou  and  Kashna, 
and  the  latter  town  is  said  to  be  at  present  half  ruhied.  They  are 
mostly  horsemen.  They  fij^lit  with  poisoned  arrows,  as  do  in  gene- 
ral all  the  pagan  tribes  of  this  part  of  Soudan;  the  arrow  is  short, 
and  of  iron ;  the  smallest  scratch  with  it  causes  the  body  to  swell, 
and  is  infallibly  mortal,  unless  counteracted  by  an  antidote  known 
amongst  the  natives.'* 

Mr.  Ritchie  was  not  able  to  meet  with  any  person  who  could 
assure  him,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  river,  which  is  called 
Issa,  at  Timbuctoo,  is  the  same  which,  crossing  the  fresh  water 
lake  at  Nyffe,  flows  through  the  kingdom  of  Knshna,  where  it  ac- 
quires the  name  of  Guibi,  and  after  washing  successively  Gano, 
Bornou,  and  Kanem,  turns  to  the  southward  through  B^hanni, 
where  all  authentic  evidence  of  its  course  ceases.  '  The  general 
belief  of  every  person  with  whom  I  have  conversed,'  says  Mr. 
Ritchie,  '  is,  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  river;  and  the  con- 
currence of  several  persons  on  this  point,  when  connected  with  the 
evidence  furnished  by  Park  and  Hornemann,  afibrds  a  rational  pre- 
sumption that  this  opinion  is  correct,  and  ought  to  overbalance 
any  hypothesis  founded  on  the  insulated  testimony  of  an  individual.' 

Mr.  Ritchie  observes  that  the  position  of  Wangara,  a  name  un- 
known to  those  natives  of  Bornou  and  Waday  who  furnished  the 
information  collected  by  Mr.  Burckhardt,  must  be  materially  al- 
tered in  our  maps  according  to  the  notices  which  he  received  re- 
specting it;  so  likewise  must  that  of  Bornou.  Of  the  position  of 
^ — ■ — — ^ -"'    - 

•  App.  No.  2.  p.  486. 
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the  latlor  there  can  bow  be  sexy  little  doubt  ;*  and  Mr.  RitcUe  thinks 
Vie  shall  come  pretty  near  the  truth  in  assigning  to  the  capital  of 
that  country  l6°  north  latitude,  and  l6^  of  east  longitude  from  the 
noeridian  of  Greenwich ;  a  position  \vhich  differs  several  degrees 
from  that  which  it  occupies  in  tlie  latest  map  of  Arrowsraith.  The 
city  of  Kanem  would  appear  also  to  be  very  erroneously  1«^  down ; 
by  placii^  it  in  latitude  IS^  1 1',  and  longitude  17°  or  18°  east,  we 
shall  perhaps  approach  much  nearer  to  its  real  situation. 

VVangara  was  not  at  all  known  to  any  of  Mr,  Burckhardt's 
informants,  and  was  vaguely  described  to  Mr.  Ritchie  ;  if  it  cNists 
at  all,  therefore,  it  must  lie  somewhere  between  Kashna  and  Tim« 
buctoo,  in  those  countries  which  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
Fellata.  It  would  seem  also  that  Haoussa  is  not  a  city,  but  a 
district  in  the  same  tract ;  and  that  Soudan,  properly  speakii^,  is 
comprehended  between  Timbuctoo  and  Bornou :  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Bahr  el  Soudan,  on  which  Nyffe  is  situated^  or 
some  part  of  the  low  swampy  country  to  the  southward  of  it,  is 
the  Wangara  of  Edrisi.  '  It  should  seem,'  says  Burckhardt, 
that  the  negroes  themselves  (not  the  slave-traders,  who  call  the 
whole  of  the  Black  country,  Soudan,)  give  this  name  (Soudan)  t9 
the  countries  west  of  Baghermi. 

Jt  appears  from  Mr.  Burckhardt's  information  that  several 
rivers  flow  from  the  northward  into  the  Niger  towards  the  eastern 
part  of  its  course.  One  of  these  in  particular  is  said  to  join  it 
between  Bomou  and  Baghermi. 

*  Betwen  Katakou  and  Bahrel  Ghazel/  heobserve's,  *  flows  the  great 
river  called  Shary,  in  a  direction,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  from  N.  E. 
to  S.  W.,  towards  Baghermi,  but  its  source  was  unknown/  (This  must 
be  a  typographical  error,  and  ought  to  be,  from  what  follows,  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.)  *  From  the  limits  of  Bornou  to  Baher  Shary  is  fifteen 
days  slow  march,  in  the  direction  of  the  Kebly  (that  is  of  Mecca.)  The 
route  from  Bahr  Shary  to  Bahr  el  Ghazel  is  in  the  same  direction.* 
He  adds,  *  The  Bahr  el  Ghazel  is  a  wide  extent  of  low  ground,  with- 
out any  mountains:  it  is  called  Bahr,  (sea  or  river)  and  also  Wady,  be- 
cause tradition  reports  that,  in  ancient  times,  a  large  river  flowed 
through  it.' 

It  is  pretty  obvious  that  this  river,  Shary,  is  the  one  or  probably 
both  of  those  called  Bahr  el  Gazel  and  Misselad  in  the  charts :  of 
these,  the  former  is  not  merely  a  river,  but  a  country  inundated 
during  the  rains,  and  intersected  by  numerous  streamsf  and  lakes ; 

the 


*  '  I  have  been  constantly  assured  that  Bornou  is  more  to  the  westward  than  due 
north  of  Bagernie,  which  agrees  likewise  with  what  Homeroann  heard  at  Fezzan ;  namely, 
that  Bornou  lies  south  of  Fezzan/ — BurchhardU  App.  2.  p.  488. 

f  Speaking  of  the  principal  of  these  rivers,  Mr.  Burckhardt  says,  *  According  to  a 
very  general  custom  in  Soudan,  of  giving  to  the  same  river  different  names,  it  is  also 
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the  latter  was  altogether  unknown  to  Burckhardt's  infonmints.  It  is 
probable  however  that  the  upper  part  of  the  Shary  occupies  the 
place  of  the  Misselad,  and  that  it  flows  out  of  the  marsh  of  Kouga 
or  Fittre,  instead  of  running  into  it,  as  described  in  the  charts. 
If  this  were  ni)t  tlie  case  the  Kouga  would  necessarily  be  salt, 
whereas  all  the  Arab  authorities  make  it  fresh  water.  When  Brown 
was  told,  in  Darfoor,  of  a  hirge  river  running  N.  W.  his  informant 
might  have  meant,  as  we  believe  is  not  uncommon  with  the  Arabs, 
not  the  direction  of  the  streant,  but  the  geographical  line  in  which 
the  bed  proceeded  from  the  place  of  the  observer.  Thus,  in  sailing 
up  the  Nile,  an  Arab  would  say  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  flowed  to  the 
S.  W.,  meaning  thereby  that  it  branched  off  in  that  direction, 
though  its  current  runs  to  the  N.  E.  *  The  place/  says  Burck- 
hardt,  *  nearest  to  the  Shary  in  the  Bahr  el  Ghazel,  is  Kanem^four 
tlays  distant.  From  Kanem  to  Fittre  is  a  journey  of  eight  days, 
and  from  Fittre  to  Dar  Suley  three.  The  Arabs  Beni  Hassan, 
in  the  Buhr  el  Ghazel,  turn  their  faces  towards  Dar  Saley  when 
they  pray.' 

FVom  these  materials,  collected  by  two  such  intelligent  travellers 
on  nearly  opposite  sides  of  Africa,  and  according  so  well  with  each 
other,  we  should  venture  to  suggest  a  correction  in  those  parts  of 
the  charts  of  North  Africa,  through  which  the  Niger  flows,  some- 
thing like  the  annexed  sketch,  leaving  perhups  undecided  that  por- 
tion of  the  river  from  the  point  south  of  Dar  Saley  or  Baghermi, 
as  far  as  the  supposed  course  of  the  Bahr  el  Abyad,  (about  250 
miles,)  till  further  inquiries  can  be  instituted;  though  after  bringii^ 
it  thus  far,  and  after  so  many  testimonies  of  its  identity  with  the 
Nile  of  Egypt,  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  in  what  manner  it  can  be 
disposed  of  but  by  a  junction  with  the  White  river.  The  reason 
why  tlie  further  course  of  the  river  is  lost  sight  of  at  Baghermi  or 
Dar  Saley,  may  be,  that  the  route  of  all  the  caravans,  whether  of 
traders,  or  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca,  lies  through  Oar  Saley, 
Darfour,  and  Kordofun;  and  thence  to  the  Red  Sea  or  Abyssinia, 
by  Sennaar,  or  to  Egypt  through  Dongola.  The  country  through 
which  the  Abiad  passes,  either  from  its  low  swampy  soil  or  savage 
inhabitants,  seems  invariably  to  be  avoided  ;  as  all  the  itineraries  yet 
collected  across  central  Africa  turn  to  the  northward  at  Baghermi 
or  Dar  Saley.     It  appears,  however^  that  its  shores  are  inhabited.* 

called  Djyr,  which  in  the  Egvptian  pronunciation,  sounds  Gjr,  and  may  perhaps  be  tbe 
Gir  of  Ptolemy.'— A  p|>.  No.*  2,  p.  484. 

♦  '  A  secouil  branch  of  the  Nile  is  the  White  Nile,  (Nil  el  Abyadli),  a  river  connng 
front  the  wfytern  parls,  of  a  deep  white  colour,  like  milk. — "  I  have  inquired  (sajfi 
Selym)  of  Moggrebyns,  who  have  travelled  in  Soudan,  respecting  the  Nile  of  t)ieir 
countrv,  and  its  colour,  and  they  stated  that  it  rises  in  mountains  of  saiid',  aud  thai  it 
collects  hi  Soudan  into  large  sea^ — both  sjdcs  of  the  Nil  el  Abyadb  arc  inhabited.'* ' — 
Burckhardt,  A])p.  3.  p.  498. 
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Tlie  progressive  geograpliy  of  Africa  has  unquestionably  been  re- 
tarded by  the  absurd  and  erroneous  system^  if  it  deserves  the  Damey  of 
EdrisiyOne  of  the  earliest  Arabian  writers  on  tlie  subject,  whose  asser- 
tions were  adopted  by  otliers,  in  some  instances  contrary  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  senses.*  He  knew  nothing  of  Africa  from  personal  ob- 
Servation,  and  appears  to  have  been  ill  qualified  to  digest  that  io- 
formation  which  he  collected  from  others.  He  considersy  liow- 
ever,  the  Nile  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile  of  Soudan  as  one,  .but  he 
naakes  the  latter  to  run  out  of  the  former  instead  of  ifilo  it.  His 
puerile  account  of  this  river  is,  that  in  some  distant  part  of 
Southern  Africa,  it  springs  out  of  ten  fountains,  the  waters  of  five 
of  which  run  into  one  lake,  and  five  into  another.  Each  of  these 
lakes  again  throws  out  three  rivers,  all  of  which,  once  more  uniting, 
form  a  large  lake  under  the  equinoctial  line ;  into  this  lake  juts  a 
mountainous  promontory,  which  divides  the  water  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  Howing  northerly,  forms  the  Nile  of  Egypt ;  the  other 
westerly  as  far  as  the  Mare  tenebroaum  (the  Atlantic,  we  suppose) 
the  Nile  of  Soudan.  After  such  a  ridiculous  display,  (which,  if  we 
did  not  know  to  be  false,  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  extre- 
mities of  the  continent,  we  might  know  to  be  impossible,)  it  will 
scarcely  be  argued  that  his  information  of  the  central  parts  is  more 
correct;  yet  we  believe  that  it  is  on  his  authority  alone  that  Waa- 
gara  has  been  placed  in  the  position  it  still  holds  on  the  charts. 

One  early  Arab  traveller,  however,  whose  invaluable  work  has 
most  unaccountably  been  overlooked,  had  more  correct  notions  of 
the  geography  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  the  course  of  the 
Niger,  than  Edrisi.  It  has  recently  been  brought  to  light,  and 
nearly  at  the  same  moment  by  two  different  persons — by  Mr. 
Burckhardt  and  M.  Kosegarten  of  Jena.  Of  this  extraordinary  tra- 
veller, whose  name  is  Ibn  Batouta,  some  account  will  be  found  in 
Burckhardt's  Nubian  journeys,  (Appendix,  No.  3,)  and  an  abridge- 
ment of  that  part  of  his  travels  which  relates  to  Soudan  and  the 
Niger,  forms  what  Kosegarten  calls  a  '  Commentatio  Academics.' 

One  complete  copy  only  of  this  early  Mahommedan's  travels  ii 
said  to  exist  in  Cairo  :  this  Mr.  Burckhardt  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
discover;  he  procured,  however,  two  copies  of  an  abridgement, 
which  are  now  at  Cambridge,  and,  we  believe,  in  progress  of  tratis- 
lation  by  the  Arabic  professor.  In  the  mean  time  a  brief  extract 
from  the  notices  given  by  the  two  above-mentioned  gentlemen  may 
not  be  unacceptable ;  and  particularly  of  that  part  relating  to  the 
course  of  the  Nile  of  Soudan,  which  is  extremely  interesting  and 
important,  as  coming  from  one  who  was  an  eye-witness,  who  appears 
to  have  seen  well,  and  to  have  collected  accurate  information  of 
what  he  did  not  see. 


*  Leo  AfrkuDus  saw  the  ^  igcr  at  Kubiu,  ujid  jct  luakcs  it  ruu  from  east  to 
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'  Ibn  Batouta/  Mr.  Burckhardt  says,  '  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
land  traveller  who  ever  wrote  his  travels.'  He  was  a  native  of 
Tangier,  and  travelled  from  the  year  723  of  the  Hegira  (1324  A.  D.) 
to  755  (1S54),  being  thirty  years.  In  the  course  of  that  time 
he  several  times  traversed  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  the  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  He  then  visited 
Bokhara,  Balk,  Samarcand,  Kabu],  India,  and  China.  Taking 
shipping  he  landed  on  several  of  the  Indian  islands,  visited  the 
Maldives,  and  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  crossed  the  mountains  of 
TLTiibet,  traversed  India,  and  then  embarked  for  Java.  From  this 
island  he  revisited  China,  and  returned  by  Calicut,  Yemen,  Bagdad, 
and  Damascus,  to  Cairo.  Again  he  set  out  to  perform  the  Hadj, 
and  on  his  return  visited  the  provinces  of  Spain.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  capital  of  Morocco,  and  thence  as  far'as  Sedjelmassa; 
■ — here  the  vicinity  of  the  kingdoms  of  Soudan  tempted  the  curiosity 
of  this  indefatigable  traveller.  It  is  this  part  which  most  concerns 
our  present  purpose.  In  753  (1352)  he  crossed  the  desert  with  the 
slave  traders  to  Taghary,  (or  Taghaza),  25  days  journey  from 
Sedjelmassa,  the  houses  of  which  were  built  of  salt  stone,  and 
covered  with  camel's  skins.  From  this  place  he  crossed  a  sandy 
glittering  plain  without  water,  or  trees,  where  no  footsteps  would  re- 
main. After  a  journey  of  twenty  days  over  this  trackless  desert,  he 
reached  Abou  Laten,  (called  £i-welaten  by  Kosegarten;  probably 
the  Wallet  of  Park,)  the  first  town  of  Soudan ;  and  here  were  a 
few  date  trees  and  water  melons :  '  the  women  are  beautiful ;  the 
son  of  the  sister  inherits  to  the  exclusion  of  the  true  sou;  a 
custom,'  says  Batouta,  '  which  I  saw  nowhere  else,  except  among 
the  Pagan  Hindoos  of  Malabar.'  This  is  true  of  the  Nairs  of 
Malabar  to  this  day.  He  next  reached  Maly  through  a  forest  of 
large  trees,  each  affording  shade  for  a  whole  caravan.  In  the 
hollow  trunk  of  one  of  them  he  observed  a  weaver  at  his  loom ; 
he  also  mentions  a  tree  which  affords  drink  to  the  traveller,  and 
others  in  which  bees  make  their  honey.  From  Eiwelaten,  ten  days 
brought  him  to  the  town  of  Taghary,  an  extensive  place  inhabited 
by  negro  traders,  and  a  few  white  people  of  the  heretical  creed  of 
Byadha,  (whom  Kosegarten  calls  Kharid'ji),  Christians  or  Jews. 
Leaving  this  he  came  to  K arse khu^  (Kar  Senjou  of  Burckhardt), 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  which  runs  from  thence  to 
Kabara  and  Saglui  or  Zagha.  K^rsekhu  is  in  all  probability  the 
Sego  of  Park,  who  says  that  in  diflferent  parts  of  it  the  names  are 
Sego-Korro,  Sego-see- Korro,  &c. 

Ibn  Batouta  now  proceeds  to  state  the  course  of  the  Nile 
from  the  information  which  he  obtained  at  Kabara.  The  Nile,  he 
says,  flows  to  Timbuctoo,  thence  to  Kok  or  Kiiku,  (Kouga); 
thence  to  the  town  of  Muli,  the  last  place  within  the  kingdom  of 

Muli; 
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MuU;  thence  to  Yuzci  (  Bozpy  of  Biirciliardt)  tlie  principal  seat  of 
Negro  government,  and  which  no  white  person  can  approach. 
From  Yuwi  it  flows  into  the  country  of  the  Nubians,  who  are 
Christians,  and  onward  to  Donkola  (Dongola)  their  chief  cit)-; 
thence  to  Jenadel,  (the  second  cataract,)  the  last  place  in  the 
country  of  the  blacks,  and  the  first  of  the  province  of  ILswftn 
(Essuan)  in  Upper  Egypt. 

Heturning  to  his  own  travels,  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  leaving 
the  town  of  Karsekkuy  he  came  to  tlie  river  Sausaruy  and  thence  (in 
ten  days,  according  to  Hurckhardt)  to  Midi,  the  seat  of  a  n^ro 
sovereign,  where  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  khan  of  the  white 
men.  (This  answers  to  tlie  Melli  or  J^ndem  marked,  in  some 
charts,  on  Arab  authority,  as  contuining  one  of  the  missing  tiibesof 
Israel.)  Here  he  resided  two  months,  and  then  returned  to  Tiin- 
buctoo,  distant,  according  to  him,  four  miles  from  the  Nile.  From 
this  place,  he  proceeded,  in  a  boat  formed  from  the  trunk  of  a  single 
tree,  down  the  river,  and  paid  daily  visits  to  the  towns  on  its  banks 
until  he  reached  Kiiku,  the  largest  nnd  handsomest  town  belonging 
to  the  Negroes;  thence  he  passed  on  to  Uurdihna,  inhabited  by 
a  tribe  of  Berbers,  and  Tekeddu.  This  last  place  is  described  as 
built  of  red  stoniifi ;  and  here  the  waters  also,  by  running  through 
veins  of  copper,  had  acquired  a  reddish  colour  and  a  bitter  taste. 
The  inhabitants  trade  with  Egypt,  and  carry  thither  slaves  and 
copper  in  exchange  for  articles  of  clothing.  If  Kiiku  and  Burdftma 
be  Kouga  and  liaghermi,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  they  are, 
Tekedda  cannot  be  far  distant  from  the  Abiad,  where  copper  has 
always  been  said  to  abound. 

Ibn  Batouta  left  Tekedda  \vit!i  the  caravan,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards Tewat  or  Twiit,  which  is  seventy  stages  distant.  He  next 
visited  Kahor,  belonging  to  the  Sultan  of  Karkan;  and  after  a  journey 
of  eighteen  days,  reached  a  place  where  the  roads  separate,  tlie  one 
leading  towards  Egypt,  and  the  odier  to  '1  ewat.  In  ten  days  more 
he  arrived  at  Dekkar,  belonging  to  the  Berbers;  and,  after  tra- 
velling a  month  through  this  country,  found  himself  once  more 
at  Sedjelmassa,  whence  he  proceeiU»l  to  Eez,  where,  he  says,  he 
threw  away  his  traveller's  staff,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  his  safe 
return. 

Although  we  have  yet  only  tiie  iiwrc  abstract  of  an  abstract  of 
curious  travels,  (which  however  agrees  with  the  preccdino-  autho- 
rities in  carrying  the  Niger  to  tlie  second  cataract  of  the  Nile  of 
Egypt,)  we  have  more  tlian  sullicient  to  assure  us  that  the  details 
will  be  highly  interesting ;  and  we  are  not  without  the  hope  o^ 
procuring  that  complete  copy  which  eluded  the  search  of  Mr. 
i^urckhardt. 

Much  still  renrains  to  he  done  to  settle  the  geography  of  Sou- 
dan 
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dan  and  the  course  of  the  .Niger.  Death:  has  deprived  the  cause 
of  discovery  of  two  of  its  most  pronusiug,  efficient,  and  intelligent' 
promoters.  Tl|e'e2^)editioh  .under;  Major '.<S  cay;  Vef 
hold  out  any>  stoiguihe  prQ6peot)6f  sutcess ;' it* h^td.  returned  to: 
Galam,  on  the;.SaiiegaIy  in;  (August  last/*  aftjl^r;  a' tihost- harassing 
journey  thcougb  thfe  coOntry  of  tlie  !Foolado,SiT^hfch  tice»piaity  were, 
insulted,  plundered,  <aitacked,*an^  we  believe!ioiqeiof:.thebfir  sl^in. 
Of  a  favourable;  result  from  Major  Peddie^s^aitencK{>t,oj&\fticKctIibt 
of  Major!  Gray. is  the. sequel,  our, expectations;) were  lievurvfafisfed' 
very  high:  'The  countries  through  whichithey  hadto^[)£i^  tare  so 
populous,  and  .the. people  so  well  armed  arid 'SsoiiiesoHite,  that 
notbing.short  of  a  little  ariny  could  hope  to 'succeed^in'trdversing 
them.  A  small  body  of  men  is  not  sufficient^Tdr  that  purpo^, 
though  enougli .  to '  awaken.'  the*  jealousy  ' of:  th'e  fcfafiefe,^  as  to  its 
designs;  and  the. baggage  which  accompanies  it  more  than  enough' 
to  inflame  their  cupidity.*  «,      . 

As  a  proof  how  much  easier  it  is  for  individuals  to  pass  through 
the  African'  tribes  than  a  small  armed  party,  it  may  be  stated 
that  Mr.»Docherd,  a  surgeon  in  the  above-mentioned  expedition,' 
with  a  few  attendants,  reached  Yamina,  oh  the- Niger,  without  anyi 
difficulty.  Here,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  istay  till  he  received 
permission  from  the  King  of  Sego.  to  proceed.  After  waiting 
nearly  six  months,  he  was  advised  to  retire  higher  up  the  river  to* 
Bammakoo,  in  Bambarra,  from  which  the  last  accounts  received 
from  him  are  dated  in  May,  18J9,  when  he  was  still  in  the  hope  of 
procuring  the  necessary  permission,  though  several  untoward  circum- 
stances operated  against  this. ex^pectation.  In  the  first  place,*  the 
King  of  Sego  was  at  war  wilh  his  eastern  neighbours^  (these  neigh- 
bours, we  suppose,  are  the  Fellata  tribes  mentioned  by  Ritchie  and 
Burckhardt), — his .mini&terliad  died  just.about  the  time  that  he  heard 
of  Mr.  Docherd's  arrival;,  a  few  days  afterwards,  his  treasurer 
and  receiver  of  customs  departed  this  life;,  and,  as. iH  luck  would 
haveiit,  the  chief  of  Bammakoo  also  diedjusfafter  he  reached  that 
place.  These  fatal  circumstances  tended  to  confirm  the  blacks  in 
tlieir  notions  of  the  evil  influence  which  the  presence  .'of  the.  whites 
exerts  on  their  countrymen,*  and  especially  on  their  ritlers,  whom 
they  are  supposed  to  have  the  pow!er  of  destroying  by  charms  and 
secret  spells.  In  the  present  instance,  ,they  wece  mofle<  convinced 
of  the  effect  of  this  baneful  influence  on  recollecting,  that  Manr> 
song,  Moodie,'  Bennie,  and.  other  chiefs  who. bad  ^dealings  with 


*  Mr.  BarclLhardt  thinks  (t}at  a  body  of  aboqt  lp0^ai^i}:)edii^rrfMg6t  be  table  to  per 
netrate  Africa  from  the  eastward  .'towards.  Bagbar,|p» ;  such  ^  body  inight,. perhaps, 
succeed  aroongtUfe Berbers  and  the l)lkcks, but'cieitaihiy  not  aihong the  liumertiuis' tribes 
of  the  half-ciWtfaed-Arabs  on  the  western  side. 
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Mungo  Parky  had  died  the  same  year  in  which  he  passed  through 
their  country. 

Mr.  Docherd  had  invariably  received  the  kindest  treatment  both 
at  Yamina  and  Bammakoo,  and  on  complaining  of  delay  was  as- 
sured it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  custom  of  the  country ;  as  to 
make  ambassadors  wait  was  only  meant  to  shew  the  king's  dig- 
nity,  and  that  it  might  not  be  supposed  he  was  in  any  hurry  to  get 
rid  of  his  guests.  He  seems  to  think  that,  once  fairly  embarked, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  termination  of  the 
Niger ;  but  we  are  not  aware  on  what  information  this  opinion  is 
grounded.  The  highest  navigable  point  of  the  river  in  the  dry  sea* 
son  is  at  Marraboo,  where  it  expands  into  a  vast  sheet  of  water^ 
but  is  full  of  shallows. 

Markets  were  held  at  Sansanding  and  Yamina,  twice  every  week, 
where  provisions  were  reasonable,  and  every  sort  of  European  mer- 
chandize in  great  demand,  especially  articles  of  finery  for  the  dresses 
of  the  females,  who  are  fond  of  showy  colours  ;  among  other 
wares  were  Manchester  prints  in  great  abundance,  which  seemed  to 
meet  with  a  ready  sale,  lliese  must  have  crossed  the  desert  of 
Zaahra,  in  the  caravan  from  Morocco,  which  we  suspect  is,  after 
all^  the  best  and  safest  way  to  reach  Timbuctoo. 

With  all  the  respect  we  feel  for  those  who  sacrifice  ease,  health, 
and  every  comfort  in  the  promotion  of  African  discoveries,  we  are 
compelled  to  say  that  M.  Mollien  has  done  less  than  any  prece* 
ding  traveller,  and  has  no  pretension  whatever  to  rank  in  the  list  of 
those  who  have  enlarged  tlie  narrow  sphere  of  African  geography. 
He  is  evidently  a  very  young  man,  and  wholly  unfit  for  travelling 
with  credit  to  himself  or  advantage  to  his  employers.  His  intel- 
lectual acquirements  are  of  the  lowest  order,  and  he  possesses  not  a 
single  qualification  in  any  branch  of  science  that  a  traveller  could 
turn  to  advantage.  His  utter  ignorance  of  natural  history,  of  astro* 
nomy,  and  as  it  would  seem  of  the  common  process  of  obtaining 
the  latitude  of  places,  renders  the  account  of  his  travels  unavailing 
for  any  scientific  purpose,  and  leaves  the  accuracy  of  all  his  pen*  | 
tions  more  than  questionable.  It  was  not  necessary  to  visit  the  [ 
sources  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  merely  to  set  dowa  bow 
the  negroes  of  this  village,  and  the  Mahommedans  of  that,  were 
disposed  to  treat  travellers ;  the  simplicity  of  the  one,  the  culimiiig 
of  the  other,  and  the  avarice  of  both,  have  long  been  knovti  to  fail 
pretty  much  the  same  on  every  part  of  the  western  coast  of  AincL 

The  object  of  M.  Mollien's  mission  was  *  to  discover  die 
sources  of  the  Senegal^  the  Gambia,  and  the  Niger ;  to  ascertain 
if  there  exists  a  communication  between  the  first  two  rivers,  and 
the  distartce  which  separates  them;  to  determine  the  space  be? 
tween  the  Senegal  and  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  and  the  means  of 

traversing 
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traversing  it;  and  oh  reaching  the  Nigier  to  collect  every  informa- 
tion sis  to  the  possibility  of  descending  it  to  its  mouth  :  in  the 
event  of  obstacles  preventing  the  execution  of  such  a  project^  he 
\i'as  to  ascend  this  river^  which  would  of  itself  be  an  important 
discovery/ 

Of  these  'judicious  instructions/  as  M.  MoUien  terms  th^m, 
he  fulfilled  no  single  pointy  except  that  of  reaching  (if  he  did  actu^ 
ally  reach  them)  the  sources  of  the  Gambia  and  Senegal.  The  Rio 
Grande^  he  says^  proceeds  from  the  same  reservoir  which  gives  birth 
to  the  Gambia,  but  then,  he  adds,  they  have  separate  springs,  each 
concealed  in  a  thicket.  In  speaking  of  that  of  the  Gambia,  he  tells 
us  that  *  trees  coeval  with  the  river  render  it  invisible ;'  the  other 
spring  is  at  a  little  distance,  and  issues  out  of  a  kind  of  arch. 
Between  the  two  thickets,  his  attendant,  Ali,  stamped  on  the 
ground,  and  the  earth  echoed  in  a  frightful  manner.  *  Under- 
neath,' said  he,  *  are  the  reservoirs  of  the  two  rivers ;  the  noise 
thou  hearest  proceeds  from  their  being  empty.'  The  virtues  of 
Lady  Noel's  divining  rod  would  here  have  been  suspended.  A 
thicket  of  tufted  trees  concealed  likewise  the  sources  of  the 
Senegal,  which  are  said  to  be  three,  and  situated  about  the  middle 
of  the  side  of  a  mountain — rather  an  unusual  situation  for  the 
sources  of  a  great  river.  The  source  of  the  Niger  he  did  not 
visit ;  but  he  intended  to  do  so :  nay,  more ; — '  I  purposed,'  he 
says,  *  descending  this  river  in  a  canoe,  as  far  as  Timbuctoo, 
where  I  flattered  myself  I  should  arrive  without  much  difficulty,  by 
passing  myself  off  as  a  slave  of  my  Marabout.'  Unluckily,  how«- 
ever,  *  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder'  put  an  end  at  once  to  the 
whole  project,  and  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  facing  about 
and  making  the  best  of  his  way  homewards  : — and  really,  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  his  piteous  situation,  as  delineated  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  Mr.  Bowdich's  translation,  where  he  appears  .to  be  dying 
in  the  arms  of  his  black  Marabout,  the  young  gentleman  was 
quite  right  in  giving  up  all  idea  of '  descending  the  Niger  as  far  as 
Timbuctoo!' 

One- piece  of  information,  however,  we  have  extracted  from  M« 
Mollien*8  journey  :*~^amely,  that  the  sources  of  the  Gambia  and. 
the  Sene^  are  much  higher  than  we  had  suspected,  and  tliat  of 
the  Niger  on  a  higher  level  than  either  of  them.  The  country 
rises  towards  the  south  and  south-east  in  parallel  terraces,  and 
forms  chains  of  mountains  which  increase  in  height  in  proportion 
as  they  advance  to  the  south,  attaining  the  highest  point  of  eleyar 
tion  between  tlie  eighth  and  tenth  degrees  of  north  latitude;  at 
least  we  assume  it  to  be  about  these  parallels,  for,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, M.  Mollien  employed  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  latitude 
of  any  one  point  on  his  journey .     It  is  on  the  second  terrace  that  the 
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sources  of  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  tlie  Rio  Grande  are 
found:  the  source  of  the  Niger  is  on  the  third;  and  that  the  ele- 
vation of  this  is  very  considerable  may  be  inferred  from  the  Negroes 
having  told  M.  Mollieii  that '  the  highest  of  these  mountaiiu  was 
constantly  covered  with  a  white  hatJ 

^JThese  mountains  are  situated  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the  sea 
coast  about  the  Rio  Nunez,  and  so  close  behind  Timbo,  to  which 
Watt  and  Winter  bottom  proceeded  without  difficulty,  that  we  hope 
some  of  our  colonists  of  Sierra  Leone  will  be  found  to  possess 
sufficient  zeal  and  activity  to  proceed  to  the  source  of  the  N^er 
with  a  barometer,  ami  ascertain  its  elevation  above  the  sea :  this  jj 
^ould  be  a  great  point  gained.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  fiilly 
satisfied  that,  whatever  the  fall  may  be  between  the  source  aud 
Banunakoo,  where  the  stream  becomes  navigable,  the  elevation  of 
the  latter  place  exceeds  4000  feet,  which  we  have  already  proved 
to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  carry  its  waters  through  £gypt  into 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  information  obtained  by  M.  Mollien  on  this  particular  point 
may  be  added  as  a  mite  to  the  general  testimony.  He  learned 
from  a  Marabout,  or  black  priest,  who  had  performed  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  and  crossed  Africa,  that,  'on  this  side  (N.\V.)  of  & 
river  and  beyond  Timbuctoo,  there  are  countries  entirely  peopled 
by  Pouls ;  that  the  Dijaliba  (Joliba)  discharges  itself  into  the  Nile, 
and  that  its  waters,  after  mingling  with  those  of  the  river  of  £g}'pt, 
pursue  their  course  to  the  sea.'  From  two  Pouls,  who  screed  in 
their  accounts  of  the  course  of  the  Niger,  he  also  learned  that 
*  this  great  river  takes  its  rise  between  Kouranko  and  Solimaa; 
that  in  the  season  when  the  water  is  low  they  could  not  descend 
further  than  Marabout,  where  a  ridge  of  rocks  obstructs  the  navi- 
gation;'  and  they  added  '  that,  after  passing  through  Sego,  it  forms, 
at  a  vast  distance  from  that  city,  an  immense  lake  communicatiiig  ; 
with  the  Nile,  which  they  called  the  great  river  of  Egypt/  i 

When  we  add  to  all  this  the  information  obtained  by  M.  Dih  | 
puis"*  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  when  we  see  that,  in  every  part  of 
Africa,  there  is  but  one  opinion  among  the  Arabs  on  this  sulMect, 
we  know  not  how  to  refuse  subscribing  to  the  probabiliiy  as  wdl 
as  the  possibility  of  the  identity  of  the  Nile  of  Soudan  and  ihe 
Nile  of  Egypt. 


*  This  gentleman,  after  being  shot  up  for  nearJjr  twelve  months  in  Cape  CoMt  CaMle, 
has  at  length  proceeded  to  Ashantee,  to  endeavour  to  repair  the  miichief  oocaaioiied  W 
ihe  thoughtless  conduct  of  Mr.  Bowdich  and  his  young  compaoioiw,  and  by  hb  ~ 
ireaty  which  was  *  to  last  for  ever.* 


Aet. 
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Vol.111.  Svo.  London.  1817- 
2,  .'l/maiiitch  des  Gourt/iands.  Tom.  I. — V.  ISmo.  Paris. 
"11/  HEN  ihe  good  Grandgousier  arrived  at  Paris  for  ihe  pur- 
pose of  completing  his  son's  education,  he  contented  him- 
self with  making  two  inquiries;  first,  what  learned  men  there 
were  in  the  place,  and  secondly,  what  kind  of  wine  tlie  inha- 
bitants moat  commonly  drank.  Grandgousier  was,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  somewhat  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Great  latitude,  therefore,  must  be  given  to  the  second  inquiry. 
Ijke  those  corollaries  in  mathematics,  which  sometimes  swallow 
up  iu  interest  the  main  proposition  that  engenders  them,  wine 
seems  in  this  case  to  have  been  substituted,  by  a  metonymy,  for 
the  more  important  portion  which  precedes  it.  The  inquiries, 
therefore,  properly  stated,  referred  lirst  to  the  scholars  who  ex- 
isted, and  secondly,  to  the  dinners  which  were  given,  in  that  cele- 
brated metropolis  and  university ;  and,  with  submission  tu  female 
readers,  it  may  be  thought  that  two  inquiries,  more  contirming 
that  reputation  for  wisdom  which  belonged  to  this  most  worthy 
prince,  could  not  well  have  been  instituted. 

Some-remarks  recently  thrown  out  in  this  Journal,  have  had 
the  elfect,  we  understand,  of  recovering  many  respectable  scholars 
from  an  erroneous  opinion,  (countenanced,  it  is  true,  by  the  early 
Greek  fables,  and  apparently  contirmed  by  the  sparing  nicntioa 
made  of  the  female  sex  by  the  Greek  writers,)  that,  the  Athenians 
really  sprang  from  the  ground  ready-made  (auTOx^'>*'i)i  their 
earliest  food  being,  of  course,  whatever  succulent  herbs  might 
happen  to  be  at  the  breast  of  Mother  Earth  at  the  time.  Having 
rescued  them  from  such  an  anomaly  in  nature,  we  shall  next  en- 
deavour to  shew,  that  though  leguminous  herbs  did  form  a  very 
prominent  article  of  subsistence  among  the  poorer  Athenians, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  auy  deficiency  existed  among 
the  richer  citizens  of  more  solid  arUcles.  Itisnot  intended  to  enter 
into  vulgar  details  of  mutton,  beef  and  veal ;  but  we  have  an  inte- 
'rest  in  remarking,  that  the  pig  fornicd  an  inexhaustible  mine  in  the 
hands  of  an  Attic  cook,  and  (hat  the  sausages  of  the  Grecian 
Athens,  whether  formed  from  the  flesh  of  this  animal,  or  from 
that  of  peacocks,  pheasants  and  rabbits,  obtained  a  celebrity,*  un- 

enjoyed 

-  ■  Ariu.  in  Achanl.  v.  145-7.  'fhis  article  a(  tburl  has  iioL  wanlrd  muriem  as  iwH 
■•  aiidnit  rulogiMi,  Agoolo  Firciiaiula,  diitiiigniihrd  among  Ihe  ICBiiml  foi  his  elc- 
-ganl  IrBndanon  of  Apaleini,  i»r»  ail  lib  npntalkiD  wilb  guorniundi  Id  Ms  song  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Sauu^  Thjt  imig,  prinlpd  in  I545i  wait  uccnidpanipd  by  a  whale  voJume 
— lents,  writleii  by  a  lenmed  acidemiciao  of  Florence,  named  Grappa,  To  ereute 
cjpcct  fin  thai  drgraded  and  perMCuted  aninial,  tlie  ptg,  we  mg^  be  allowed  M 
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enjoyed  even  by  those  of  die  English  Athens^  as  Dryden^  apostate 
as  he  was^  has  cliosen  to  call  Oxford. 

An  action  taking  place  with  individuals  of  every  nation,  three 
hundred  and  sixty-iive  times  in  the  year^  possesses  intrinsically  an 
importance  more  than  suiiicient  to  excuse  a  short  investigation 
into  the  materials  chiefly  connected  with  it.  We  shall,  therefore, 
make  no  apology  for  taking  our  station  for  some  time  in  the 
kitchens  and  dining-rooms  of  the  most  polished  people  of  anti- 
quity.    We  shall  begin  with  the  lower  regions. 

O  prole  aha  di  numi, 
Non  vergognute  di  donar  voi  anco 
Pochi  inomenti  al  cibo ! — Parini, 

What  a  Greek  kitchen  tras,  the  great  architect  of  antiquity,  if 
we  recollect  rightly,  has  left  us  no  information.  What  it  ought 
to  have  been,  we  could  describe  from  sources,*  whose  authority 
upon  such  subjects  admits,  we  believe,  of  no  appeal.  But  with 
more  facts  beh^re  us  than  .we  can  well  crowd  into  our  limits,  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  make  digressions  where  fancy  would 
have  more  play  than  truth.  We  shall  only  suppose,  there- 
fore, a  Greek  kitchen  to  have  been  large  enough  to  contain  a 
baker,  a  cook,  a  fishmonger,  a  dealer  in  perfumery,  and  a  female 
weaver  of  garlands ;  an  assemblage  of  persons,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  not  unfrequently  found  there. 

Persons,  who  have  travelled  much  on  the  continent,  assure  us 
that  our  neighbours  have  the  art  of  throwing  much  more  variety  and 
gratification  of  the  palate  into  that  article  of  subsistence  which  has 
been  emphatically  called  the  staff  of  life,  than  we  possess.  The 
French,  and  still  more  the  German  bread,  it  is  said,  is  often  deli- 
cious, forming  of  itself  an  agreeable  article  of  food,  and  not  serv- 
ing, like  our  own,  as  a  mere  companion  to  pair  off  with  so  many 
mouthfuls  of  meat.  But  the  Athenians,  we  suspect,  surpassed  oar 
neighbours,  still  more  than  they  do  us,  in  the  variety  and  excellence 
of  their  farinaceous  compositions;  Archestratus,  a  decisive  autho- 
rity upon  these  matters,  and  the  earliest  we  can  find,  made  the 
gods  trade  with  Lesbos  for  their  barley  meal :  for  wheaten  bread, 
at  least  of  one  kind,  (the  aproi  ayopaioi,)  he  allowed,  that  mere 
inortals  could  not  go  to  a  better  market  than  the  Athenian.  Those 
who  read  the  Greek  authors  will  not  perhaps  be  displeased  widi 
us  for  recalling  to  their  thoughts  some  of  the  terms,  which  parti- 
remark,  that  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  connected  him  with  the  reJigloa  of  Greece  (vid. 
Aristoph.  in  Pace,  374.)  as  much  as  that  midnight,  or  rather  morning*  supper^  known  in 
the  French  Catholic  church  by  the  name  of  R§veillon,  associates  bim  with  one  of  tbe 
most  sacred  festivals  of  Christianity. 

*  Almanach  des  Gourmands,  t.  v.  p.  27.    A  slight  notice  on  the  subject  of  coJioeiy 
.architecture  may  be  found  in  a  fragment  of  Sosipater,  the  comic  poet. 

,     '  cuhuize 
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cularize  a  portion  of  the  farinaceous  substances  in  use  among  the 
Athenisnti,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  them.  Besides  the  usual 
<livisions  of  wheaten  and  barley  bread,  the  Athenians  appear  to 
have  made  use  of  millet,  (fLEAivr;,)  of  zea,  (the  triticum  spelta  of 
Linnteus  and  the/ur  of  tbe  Romans,)  and  of  a  corn  called  tipLe, 
in  tbe  composition  of  bread.  The  species  of  grain  denominated 
olyra,  with  which  Homer  feeds  his  heroes'  horses,  formed,  in  later 
ages,  a  sort  of  brown  bread.  Rice  (oputa)  and  an  Ethioplc  grain 
resembling  the  seed  of  the  plant  sesjinie,  whose  fruit  still  fur- 
nishes a  valuable  oil  in  tbe  East,  supplied  a  species,  called 
Orindes.  But  Chechief  attention  was  coiitined  to  tbe  wheaten  and 
the  barley  bread,  (s^«;,  fi.iii?a).  Into  the  details  of  each  of  these  the 
copious  language  of  tbe  Greeks  entered  very  minutely.  The  meal 
of  the  latter  (aAfiTov*)  was  accurately  distinguished  from  the  meal 
of  the  former,  {aheupav,)  and  the  act  of  kneading  them  into  dougb 
had  also  their  separate  terms, (TPTTEiy,;ia(r9-9iv).  Meal  unboulted 
bore  the  name  of  Syncomistos ;  boulted  to  an  extreme  degree,  it 
was  termed  Semidalia :  a  third  name  was  imparted  from  the 
boulting  cloth  (x^ijirfpa),  which,  according  to  Photius,  was  often 
made  of  wool,  and  bore  the  samename  as  the  fine  net  with  which 
tile  Athenian  anchovy  was  caught.  I  f  leaven  was  used,  the  bread 
received  the  appellation  of  Zymites;  if  not,  thatof  Azymos.  The 
operation  of  baking,  as  performed  by  the  oven,  the  hearth,  by  live 
ooal»i  without  flame,  by  ashes  heaped  up  round  the  dough,  or  by 
Julacing  the  dough  on  a  roaster,  introduced  a  fresh  change  of 
names.  In'VJTiif,  Eo-^acin;;,  B^avSpaxij,  Eyxpu^iaf  were  terms  ap- 
propriated to  these  several  operations.  But  the  favourite  mode  of 
baking  was  that  performed  by  the  cribnnus,  or  clibanus,  an 
earthen  or  iron  pot  broader  below  than  above.  The  dough  shut 
Up  in  this  vessel,  and  surrounded  with  coal,  or  placed  over  a  lire, 
was  thought  to  warm  more  equally;  and  the  bread  thereby  ac- 
quired a  more  delicious  flavour. 

■  We  pass  over  the  Chondrites,  the  '  cheek-filling'  Tabyrites, 
the  Dramis,  the  Etnitas,  the  Ericitas,  the  Cyllastis,  and  a  multi< 
tude  of  other  breads,  both  wheaten  and  barley,-t-  to  come  to  a  few 
of  the  former,  possessing  something  peculiar  in  their  preparation 
pr  appropriations.  Tbe  bread  made  of  the  first  com  after  the  har- 
■rest  was  called  Thargelus.  The  Homoros  was  a  bread  on  which 
•J)|oddesses  supped ;  as  the  Hemiartium,  or  half-circle,  appeased  the 
I, coarser  appetite  of  Hecate.     The  bread  given  to  children  was,  ac- 

I  •  Ffom  the  hB'ley  ine»l  tna  formed 
>Iigi[»  elected  la  llir  prDutl  hoDour  of  Q 
iBicchui  and  Minerva)  powdered  tliemspivci. 

+  Ffom  a  pawagein  Ph. lo'< Republic  (IJh.  ii.  427.  D.l  it  appears  lh»l  whoBteii  breid 

o  4  cording 
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cording  to  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  called  CoUyra.     The 
poor,  who  wished  to  iill  the  stomach  expeditiously^  we  conclude, 
bought  the  bread  called  Panias.     The  bread  made  of  new  spring- 
wheat,  and  which  in  iigure  rescmbUnl  the  pegs  or  pins  by  which 
harpstrings  were  tightened,  was  called  CoHabus.*     ^  large  bread 
prepared  for  the  ladies  of  Delos,  when  celebrating  the  feast  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  took  the  name  of  Achainas :  its  size  gave  a 
name  to  the  festival;    and  from  an  exclamation  put  into- the 
mouths  of  those  who  .carried' it,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  a  veiy 
greasy  composition.     The  Cyprian  bread  was  chiefly  dangerous  to 
hungry  horsemen  travelling  in  a  hurry;  for  having,  the  effect  of  a 
magnet,  it  necessarily  impeded  .  expedition.     The  Encryphias, 
placed  at  Alexandria  in  the  temple  of  Chronus  for  any  person  to 
eat  that  pleased,  ranked,  as  we  have  seen,  among  tlie  Athenians, 
with  the  bread  baked  on  live  coals.     The  Olndias,' deriving  its 
name  from  its  price,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  was  baked,  was  a 
bread  carried  on  men's  shoulders  in  sacred  processions,  and.was 
invented  by  Bacchus  on  his' military  expeditions.     From  a  caution 
of  Pherecrates  against  its  purchase,  the, god  was  probably  hard 
put  to  for  food,  when  the   idea  first  entered  his  head.     The 
Staetites  had  a  mixture  of  fat  in  it ;  the  Meconis  a  strong  tincture 
of  a  favourite  edible  among  the  ancients,  the  poppy  ; .  tl|e.  lEncris 
was  composed  of  farina,  oil  and  honey ;  the  Dipyrus  (sjnonynious 
with  the  modem  Biscuit)  of  water  and  farina,  boiled  in.. broth, 
'with  an  addition  of  pepper,  cinnamon,  and  saffron :  cheese,  that 
universal  ingredient  in  Greek  cookery — much  to  the  discoinfiture 
of  Archestratus — also  entered  into  its  composition.     But  the  two 
favc^rite  breads  were  the  Escharites  of  the  Rhodian?,-  and  the 
Cribanites.     The  latter  was  said  to  surpass  aU  the.  r^t,  as  being 
juicy,  agreeable   to  .the  stomach,   and  ea3y  of,  digestion ;    but 
gourmands  must  have  been  inexcusable  in  nqt  preferring  the  for- 
mer :  for,  surpassing  even  the  aproi  _ayopam  of  the  Athenians,  it 
is  said  to  .'have  been  so  delicious  as  to  cause  appetite*}"  by  eating. 
A  Lydian,.a  Phoenician,  and  in  lat^r  ages,  when  the  excellcnioies 
of  the  art  had  been  thoroughly  discrimins^ted,  a.  Cappjulocian 
baker  was  recommended.     Thearion,  one  of  the  profession,  could 
command  honourable  mention  even  from  such  a  man  as  Plato; 

*  Tlie  Athenians,  very  attentive  to  times  and  seasons  in  their  food,  considered  a  hot 
Collabus,  eaten  with  a  piece  uf  tlie  under-belly'  uf  an  autumnal  (Ng,  as  an  ezceUent 
antidote  against  repletion  with  anchovies. 

t  If  the  reader  have  f  ver  eaten  GaufrffS  in  the  neighbourhood  of  JBrussels,  be  ma? 

have  some  idea  of  the 'Escharites;  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  French  ccmnDeiitators  iImit 

closely  resemble  each  other.     Lynceijs  of  Sanos,  who  sets  it  up  as  a  -rival^agaiDflt  thft 

apro^  ayoftuog  \if  Athens,  uses  a  very  strong  expression  in  order  to  recommend  its  merits: 

.  ^'^ttpworony  h*  nai  mir'KrifvfjCiytn,  hh^v  tmia-ttyua-i  **  harpiBwt*  Ttv  ha^^jfnfw  Tyfrir 

his 
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his' exhibitions  at.  the '  Panathenaic  festival,  where  contending 
artisans  displaiyed  the  prodigies  of  their  crafts,  and  fought  for 
victory  as  well  as  poets,  had  a  cleverness  ^i  them  that  appeared  ^ 

.almost  miraculous  to  jhe  astonished  spectators :  even  ^  the  well- 
born,' according  to  Antiphanes,  found^it  difficult  to  drag  them- 
:selves  from  baking- shops,  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  ad- 

trairable  Thearion.     .       i     ;  .         ;   .-  *  i'    ' 

\'    The  mysteries  of  pastry,  confectionary,  and  sweetmeats  (Treftjxa- 
*Tay  TrXuxsvregy  TgayYiiMiTa)  may  be  dismissed  with  a  slight  notice. 
.The   great  father   of  criticism  has   not  thought  ,it   below   his 
dignity  to  record*  that,  the  latter  were  much  in  request  at  the 
theatres;  but  he  also  takes  care  to  add  that,  these  little  sensu- 
alities of  the  palate  were  always  kept  by  .the  audience  in  due  sub- 
ordination to  their  mental  pleasures..  When  the  inteice^ton  the.8^age 
flagged,  the  demand  for  sweetmeats  rose  high ;  at  the  repreaenta- 
.tion  of  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  if  the  actors  kept  pace  with  the 
^poet,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  single  cheesecake 
«or  bonbon  disposed  of.     The  makers  of  these  more  delicate  pro- 
^yojcatives. of  the  palate  claimed  the  title; of  demiurgists^  or  artists 
.par  excellence :  the  task  was  generally  entrusted  to  female  bands. 
•Great  houses,  it  may  be  presumed,  maintained  a  wongtan  ad  hoCf 
.there  b^ing  but  two  things  in  which  mere  m^iocrity  is:allowed  by  ., 
all. to -be  infamous — the  productions  of  the  Muse  and  those  of  the 
Petit-Four.     Guests  wiped  their  hands  on  pieces  of  soft  bread, 
.called  apomysdaiioi :'  Aristophanes  feeds  his  sausage-seller  upon 
morsels  of  this  kind,  and  the  rogue,  in  spite  of  his  dramatic  plea- 
santry, deserved  no  better  food.     The  apomygdaliac  were  gene- 
rally thrown  to  dogs. 

The  Greek  cook  is  too  imiportant  a  person  to  be  considered' 
lightly  ;  and  with  the  copious  materials  upon  our  hands,  we  fear 
this  js  the  only  mode  in  which  we  can  at  present  treat  him.  Some 
amusing  notices  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  Cumberland's 
Observer,  and  others  in  the  volume  placed  at  the  head  of  these  re- 
marks. There  are  few  subjects  indeed,  on  which  the  multifarious 
reading  of  Mr.«D'Israeli  does  not  enable  him  to  say  something 
of  interest  or  amusement ;  and  the  zeal,  with  which  he  has  rescued 
the  Grecian  cookery  from  the  erroneous  pleasantry  in  Smollett's 
admirable  banquet,  deserves  particular  commendation.  A  few  ad- 
.ditional  remarks  may  still  be  admitted,  and  the  subject  yet  remain 
unexhausted. 

In  their  earlier  and  more  important  tragedies,  (for  the  practice 
■  alterj^d  ab^ut  the  tim^  of  Aristotle,)  the  Gi-eek  poets  generally  con- 
fined themselves  to  a  few  leading  historical  or  mythical  events  for 

*  Arist.  in  £th|cis,  lib.  x.  c.  5. 

•  the 
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the  subject  and  characters  of  their  dramas ;  the  quickness  of  their 
audience  requiring. only  a  certain  stock  of  material  to  set  the  men- 
tal faculties  at  ^vork,  and  a  glowing  imagination  soon  supplying 
the  rest.  The  writers  of  the  middle  and  the  new  comedy  followed 
in  the  same  track  as  the  trascedians  :  and  the  house  of  Atreus  or 
of  Laius  was  scarcely  more  sure  of  affording  matter  for  the  tragic 
muse,  than  the  cook  was  of  fi«;uring  in  the  composition  of  the 
two  later  schools  of  G  rcciun  comedy.  As  the  Athenians,  from  dieir 
levelling  disposition  and  their  love  of  scandal,  reserved  a  dash  of 
the  disdainful,  even  for  those  who  most  commanded  their  respect, 
the  lords  of  the  kitchen,  grateful  as  they  must  have  been  upon  the 
whole  to  persons  of  such  discerning  appetites,  did  not  comnuuid 
unqualitied  approbation.  They  were  reproached  as  being  particii- 
larly  addicted  to  scofhng ;  as  recherchis  in  their  language,  as  in- 
dulging in  new  terms,  as  curiously  minute  in  points  of  history,  and 
as  resembling  in  their  ambiguity'  of  speech  more  a  Sphinx  than  a 
roan.  The  cook  vindicated  his  art  from  these  trifling  aspersions. 
He  discriminated  nicely  between  the  coquus  and  the  mere  obsoith 
fex:  leaving  the  latter  to  arrange  the  materiel j  to  cut  and  slay,  to 
blow^  the  fire,'  and  occasionally  to  mix  the  ingredients  of  a  sauce^ 
he  reserved  to  himself  the  higher  branches  of  the  profession, — the 
knowledge  of  time  and  place — the  nice  discrimination  between 
host  and  guest — the  seasons  for  purchasing  and  the  articles  to  be 
purchased.  The  critical  moment  M'hich  the  fortunate  invention  of 
time-pieces  enables  the  modem  professor  to  observe  so  accurately, 
was  no  doubt  a  branch  of  the  art  on  which  he  particularly  pridd 
himself;  and  if  he  could  not  always  command  success  in  this  point, 
allowances  must  be  made  for  the  inefficient  discoveries  of  the  day. 
To  execute  all  this  with  precision  and  propriety,  among  a  people 
like  the  Athenians, — appetits  de  la  premiere  classe, — ^required  cer- 
tain gifts  of  nature  which  it  would  be  taxing  the  powers  of  our 
language  to  endeavour  to  describe.  An  acqte  palate — a  tongue 
with  large  capabilities — an  ear  quick  and  ready,  and  a  penetratmg 
coup-d'ceil  were  among  the  first  and  most  essential  requisites. 
But  the  cook  who  aspired,  to  the  higher  honours  of  his  profession 
did  not  leave  all  to  nature.  He  made  great  inroads  into  various 
branches  of  science,  and  among  other  acquirements  thought  ne- 
cessary to  enhance  these  rich  gifts  of  nature,  he  numbered  paint- 
ing, astronomy,  architecture,  strategics,  «:eometry  and  medicine. 
But  his  favourite  pursuit,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  was  philoso- 
phy. What  particular  branch  he  patronised,  the  dramatists,  who 
state  the  fact,  have  neglected  to  specify ;  we  shall  take  upon  our- 
selves to  supply  the  deficiency. 

He  belonged,  then,  exclusively  to  the  Ionian  school ;  maintain- 
ing sometimes  with  Thales,  that  water  is  the  first  principle  of 

things, 
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things^  and  sometimes  arguing  with  Hippasus  and  Heraclitus, 
that  things  differ  from  each  other  solely  in  proportion  to  their 
participation  of  caloric.  If  the  ^  atomic  system'  ever  commanded 
his  attention^  its  faultiness  became  most  palpal^le  to  him  when  he 
saw  one  of  his  best  dishes  in  the  hands  of  a  bad  carver.  The 
opinion  of  Aristotle  then  came  home  to  him,  that  the  error  of 
Democritus  arose  from  thinking  fh^t,  because  a  body  might  be 
divided  any  where,  it  might  therefore  be  divided  every  zohere.  He 
admitted  of  accidents  or  adjuncts  *  (o-ujxjSg/Si^xoTa)  in  cookery  and 
philosophy;  and,  directing  ourselves  to  modem  ideas,  he  ex- 
plained the  term  to  mean,  that  oysters  ought  always  to  be  washed 
down  with  *  vin  de  Chablis,'  and  that  a  young  rabbit  is  worth  no- 
thing, unless  eaten  *  en  terrine  et  a  r eau-de-vie,'  As  a  disciple  of 
the  Ionian  school,  he  was  naturally  opposed  to  the  Italian  philo- 
sophy, to  Plato,  and  to  Pythagoras,  He  laughed,  therefore,  at 
/  general  ideas'  and  ^  immutable  essences';  he  troubled  himself 
little  about  *  numbers,'  but  as  they  applied  to  the  proportion  of 
guests  for  whom  he  had  to  provide ;  and  in  the  formation  of  an 
*  omelet  souffle,'  he  cared  little  to  know  whether  there  was  in  his 
mind  a  form  internal  of  the  said  omelet,  corresponding  to  the  form 
external,  to  which  external  it  served  as  an  exemplar  or  pattern:  all 
-this  he  considered  with  Aristotle  as  '  empty  sound  and  poetical 
metaphor.'  In  treating  of  his  art,  he  was  happy  enough  to  borrow 
the  animated  language  of  the  Stagirite  when  describing  the  theo- 
logic  or  first  philosophy;  like  him  he  spoke  of  a  science  so  much 
above  the  reach  of  humanity,  that  if  the  gods  were  capable  of  envy, 
it  ought  to  draw  down  the  divine  displeasure  on  the  cultivators  of 
it.  But  he  viewed  with  jealousy  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  that  the 
mind  is  after  a  sort  all  things ;  and  he  was  in  short  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  gross  materialist.  Though  the  operations  of  his 
furnace  and  his  bellows  led  him  occasionally  to  coincide  with  the 
correcter  metaphysicians  in  *  applying  to  the  thuiking  principle 
some  appellation  synonymous  with  spiritus  or  Trvevfioi,  or  in  liken- 
ing it  to  a  spark  of  Jive,  or  some  other  of  the  most  impalpable 
and  mysterious  modifications  of  matter,'  yet  we  take  upon  our- 
selves to  say  that  thoughts  of  this  kind*  were,  with  him,  '  angel- 
visits,  few  and  far  between.'  The  opinions,  belonging  two  thousand 
years  ago  to  the  philosophical  cooks  of  antiquity,  were  those  since 
advocated  by  Diderot,  Condorcet  and  Darwin,  that  sensation  is 
the  only  source  of  all  our  ideas — that  ideas  are  material  things — 

*  Aristot.  in  Tupicb,  lib.  i.  c.  8.  The  nature  of  the  Greek  language  did  not  permit 
the  ancient  cook  to  make  the  same  signal  mistake  as  modern  philosophers  have  done 
by  terming  the  word  accidents.  The  cook  lost  thereby  two  things  equally  acceptable  to 
bb  couQtrymenj  a  pan  ond  au  ezcose;  but  he  gained  considerably  iu  propriety  of  lan- 

fuage  as  well  as  in  common  seme.    See  Dr.  Gillies's  excellent  Analysis  of  Aristotle's 
VoTkt.     •     . 

and 
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and  that  no  idea  can  be  annexed  to  the  word  mindi'but  that  of 
matter  in  the  most  subtile  and  attenuated  form  which  imagination 
can  lend  to  it.  Taking  these  opinions  for  his  general  guides,  and 
for  his  more  particular  one  the  opinion  maintained  by  Condillac, 
that  all  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind  are  ouly  seusatioaf 
transformed,  the  Greek  cook  proceeded,  as  we  learn  fitura  the  dim- 
matists,  who  have  attended  much  more  to  his  practical  than  his 
theoretical  philosophy,  to  adapt  edibles  to  the  passions,  the  ages 
and  the  pursuits  of  his  guests :  under  him  dishes  frequently  be- 
came a  masked  satire,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  table  formed  t 
concealed  lecture  of  pathology,  llie  lover,  the  tax-gatherer  and 
the  common  philosopher  were  easily  apprised  of  their  respectifie 
defects;  but  the  consummation  of  his  art  must  have  consisted 
in  hitting,  through  an  appropriate  dish,  the  philosopher,  who  ad- 
vocated the  doctrine  of  infinitesimal  or  evanescent  entities,  in  op- 
position to  what  is  commonly  understood  by  the  word  matter. 
When  people  could  thus  eat  their  way  to  self-knowledge,  the  mo- 
dem novel  became  wholly  unnecessary:  accordingly  nothing  of  die 
kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  antiquity.  We  coiidd  add 
much  more;  but,  happy  that  writer  who  allows  his  reader  to  rise 
with  a  satisfied  air,  and  to  say  to  himself — ^  But  he  has  not mide 
the  most  of  his  subject.'  We  suggest  then,  finally,  that  the  Athe- 
nian cook  forestalled  the  Stoics  in  tlieir  notable  opinion,  that  the 
Cardinal  Virtues  are  auimais,  and  that  his  *  Philosophy  of  Life' 
far  surpassed  that  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan. 

Knowledge  being  in  all  cases  the  slow  accumulation  of  suc- 
ceeding ages,  the  gastronomic  science  had  not  sprung  into  maturitt 
more  speedily  than  otliers.  1 1  became  him,  therefore,  who  aspired 
— '  approfondir  le  grand  art  de  la  gueule' — to  imbue  his  mind 
with  the  volumes  containing  its  mysteries. 

Good,  good,  Sibynna ! 
Oiir*s  is  no  art  for  sluggards  lo  acquire. 
Nor  should  the  hour  of  deepest  midnight  see 
Us  and  our  volumes  parted : — still  our  lamp 
Upon  its  oil  is  feeding,  and  the  page 
Of  ancient  lore  before  us  : — What,  what  hath 
The  Sicyonian  deduced  ? — What  sch(X)l-p<)ints 
Have  we  from  him  of  Chios  ?  sagesl  Actides 
And  Zt)pyrinus,  what  are  their  traditions  ? — 
Thus  grapple,  we  with  mighty  tomes  of  wisdom. 
Sifting  and  weighing  and  digesting  all. 

But  while  the  aspiring  cook  diligently  attended  to  the  practices 
and  records  of  former  ages,  dry  study  was  not  allowed  to  cramp 
his  genius  and  powers  of  invention.  '  Nullius  in  verba  jurare*  was 
a  maxim  as  predominant  in  the  culinary  art  as  in  philosophy.    The 

ipse 
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ipse  dixit  of  Archestratus  himself  did  not  pass  unquestioned — for 
cookery  had  no  bounds,  and  *  thus  far'  was  scouted  as  language 
utterly  unsuited  to  the  infinity  of  the  art. 

The  cook  has  been  considered  hitherto  in  his  secular  capacity  ; 
but  in  fact,  his  profession  was  twofold ;  aynd  the'  parish-clerk  of 
facetious  memory  had  not  more  right  to  mix  himself  up  with  the 
religion  of  his  country,  than  the  person,  of  whom  we  are  now: 
treating,  to  take  his  place  among  the  priesthood  of  Athens.  AH 
the  mechanical  parts  of  the  sacrificial  rites  were  entrusted  to  him ; 
and  that  this  was  no  unimportant  function  may  be  evinced  from, 
the  earnest  language  in  which  Olympias  writes  to  her  son,  Alex- 
ander, then  engaged  in  his  grand  Asiatic  en terprize,  u{K>n  the  sub- 
ject of  a  person  of  this  description  whom  she  had  sent  to  him  at 
his  own  request.  As  the  epistle  possesses  a  right  royal  brevity, 
we  insert  a  version  of  it,  without  troubling  ourselves  much  about, 
the  difficulties  of  the  commentators.  *  You  will  please  to  accept 
at  my  hands  of  a  cook;  his  name  Pelignas.  He  is  well  versed  in 
all  the  modes  of  sacrifice  usual  in  your  own  country ;  he  is  also 
acquainted  with  those  practised  in  the  Mysteries,  and  the  festi- 
vals of  Bacchus,  and  with  such  as  take  place  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Olympic  games.  You  will,  therefore,  pay  him 
every  attention,  and  be  cautious  of  any  neglect.  Let  me  hear 
from  you  at  your  earliest  leisure.' 

That  fit  and  able  persons  might  never  be  wanting  in  this  branch 
of  the  profession,  there  appears  to  have  been. a  particular  tribe  at 
Athens,  enrolled  into  a  sort  of  collegiate  body,  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  knowledge  of  these  important  functions.  And  here 
indeed  lay  the  strong  hold  of  the  cook,  when  he  wished  to  ward 
off  the  blows  of  the  comic  writer.  Not  content  to  remind  the 
scoffer  that  not  merely  the  sacred  heralds,  but  even  the  princes 
and  kings  of  Homer  had  formerly  assisted  in  this  pious  office, 
he  proceeded  to  explain  to  hiin,  that  cannibalism  was  put  an 
end  to  by  the  profession  which  he  presumed  to  jeer ;  and  that 
it  was  a  heaven-bom  cook,  who  by  the  lucky  suggestion  that  an 
animal  roasted  with  fire  might  be  as  palatable  as  the  flesh  of  a  fel- 
low-creature, first  led  to  a  change  in  the  prime  article  of  human 
food.  The  common  rites  of  his  country  were  referred  to  for  a 
proof  of  this ;  it  being  clear  to  the  cook,  that  the  use  of  salt  in 
ordinary  life  and' the  abstinence  from  it  in  the  entrails  offered  to 
the  gods,  were  traditional  practices,  referable  to  this  important  re- 
volution in  human  tastes.  The  progress  of  the  art  was  then  gra- 
dually traced  to  the  scoffer  from  the  primeval  dish  of  tripe 
to   the  introduction  of  those  masked*  dainties,  in   which   the 

Greeks 

•  ■        ■  i  ■      «  I         ■ — ■ — — — — . 

*  The  nicer  taste  of  modem  time  has  very  justljr  exfiloded  the  *  Entries  Masques.' 

To 
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Greeks  so  much  excelled;  and  he  was  made  finally  to  acquiesce, 
that  from  these  inventions  proceeded  the  assembling  of  men  mto 
collective  bodies^  the  erection  of  towns  and  the  whole  progress  of 

civilized  life. 

We  scarcely  know  how  to  excuse  ourselves  for  entering  into 
these  ridiculous  details  ;  but  they  describe  national  manners,  and 
if  the  polished  Athenians  could  be  amused  by  the  hour  with  lis- 
tening to  such  language,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  in  daim- 
ing  for  it  a  momentary  smile.  Having  once  got  a  dramatis  per* 
soria  of  this  cast  into  his  hand,  the  comic  poet  served  him  up  far 
more  continually  to  his  audience  than  any  dish  presented  by  the 
cook  himself  to  liis  guests ;  and  from  the  Athenian  love  of 
feasting,  a  poetical  Lubbcrland  gradually  erected  itself,  of  the  de» 
lights  of  which  tlie  common  Athenians  appear  to  have  become  in- 
satiable hearers.  In  this  ideal  kingdom,  nature  was  literally  one 
great  feast,  and  the  very  elements  acted  but  as  humble  appendices 
to  the  kitchen,  llaiu  fell  in  potherbs,  snow  descended  in  the  form 
of  cheese-cakes,  and  the  ground,  in  place  of  dew,  covered  itself 
with  a  sort  of  petit  pain.  In  that  blessed  age,  the  characteristic  of 
men  was,  that  they  were  all  fut,  and  that  in  stature  they  were 
giants. 

Having  discussed  more  largely  than  we  intended  the  merits  of 
the  Greek  cook,  we  feel  little  disposition  to  enter  into  a  minute 
investigation  of  his  sauces  (rfiva-fjiOLTa).*  One,  however,  must  not 
be  left  unmentioned.  The  hypotrimma  was  a  favourite  Athenian 
sauce.  What  its  exact  ingredients  were  the  commentators  dis- 
pute, as  they  do  about  most  other  articles  of  antiquity ;  but  diat 
sonie  of  a  very  sharp  and  pungent  quality,  such  as  cummin,  mus- 
tard, horse-radish,  &c.  entered  into  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Hie 
great  comic  poet  has  accordingly  made  a  very  happy  use  of  it. 
When  the  leader  of  his  Female  Kadicals  has  properly  tutoredf  ha 

trusty 

"  •  "  '  'I 

To  serve  up  a  fowl  in  the  shape  of  a  cutlet,  and  to  metamorphose  rabbits  into  Iobsten»ii 
now  properly  left  to  the  small  cooks,  who  mistake  industry  for  intellect  and  patience  lor 
genius.  Such  practices  are  considered  to  disgrace  a  superior  artist  as  much  as  puns  and 
plays  of  word  derogate  from  the  character  ot  a  man  of  real  wit. 

*  The  Parisian  sauces,  if  we  remember  rightly,  exceed  four-score :  from  a  passi^  in 
Aristotle,  (in  Ethicis,  lib.  ix  c.  10.)  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  number  of  Atbeoiaa 
sauces  fell  far  short  of  this;  or,  at  ail  events,  that  the  Athenians  were  more  sparing  in 
the  consumption  of  them.  The  great  comic  poet,  who  has  noticed  mote  impoftSBt 
changes  in  Athenian  society,  has  uiso  condescended  to  record  a  revoluljou  which  took 
place  in  its  sauces. — Arist.  in  Avibus,  532. 

t  Not  to  betray  their  sex  by  their  language  or  gestures  is  of  course  among  tlie  nod 
prominent  of  her  instructions.  Hence  the  leader  of  the  teniale  chorus,  in  the  following 
extract,  addresses  part  of  her  troop  by  masculine  names,  as  Draces,  &c« 

JjiadcT  of  the  Isf  SemUChnms. 

Tis  tlie  time  for  debate  and  high  councils  of  state,  |  honoured  gentlemen  hasten  aIoog» 
(Ladies  fair,  I  should  say,  bat  that  term  for  a  day  |  must  wholly  be  baniaii'd  the  tongae.) 


For 
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trusty  band,  who,  in  the  habits  of  their  husbands,  are  to  take 
early  possession  of  the  Parliament-House,  and  vote  themselves 
into  the  administration,  a  chorus  of  these  patriots  agree  among 
themselves,  as  they  march  at  break  of  day  to  their  place  of  desti- 
nation, th;at  it  was  highly  necessary  to  cast  their  faces  into  that 
verjuiced  visage  which  the  bating  of  the  hypotrimma  produced, 
and  upon  which  the  countenances  of  a  General  Assembly  at 
Athens,  it  seems,  were  not  unfrequently  modelled. 

The  Athenian  fishmonger  brings  us  upon  a  ground  less  trod-» 
den  by  translators,  and  it  is  sweet,  as  the  poet  says,  to  gather 
flowers,  where  no  hand  has  forestalled  us.  In  a  modern  establish* 
ment,  the  cook  frequently  divides  the  palm  with  the  maitre- 
d'hotel;  in  Athens,  his  formidable  rival  was  the  fishmonger.  He 
too,  like  the  cook,  had  his  ideal  age ;  but  we  cannot  retrace  our 
steps  to  tell  of  trees  on  mountain-tops,  whose  leaves  were  delicate 
sleeve-fish ;  of  the  river  Sybaris,  whose  waves  ran  roasted  skate ; 
nor  of  little  tributary  streams  which  brought  in  detached  colonies 
of  phagri,  cockle^fish  and  lobsters. — The  taste  for  fish  of  every 
kind,  salt,  fresh,  sheli'd  or  otherwise,  was,  among  the  Athenians, 
universal,  vehement,  it  might  almost  be  said,  excluswe.  It  was  a 
passion  and  not  an  appetite.  When  the  poet  of  the  sock  concen- 
trated the  whole  energies  of  his  malevolence  against  a  brother  of 
the  buskin,  it  evaporated  in — what? — a  wish  that  there  might  be 
Copaic  eels  in  the  market,  and  that  the  obnoxious  bard's  arrival 
might  be  retarded,  till  previous  purchases  excluded  him  from  be-* 

For  danger  not  small  might  ensue  to  us  all,  |  with  shame  and  derision  to  hoot. 
Should  this  deed  of  high  mark,  which  we've  planu'd  in  the  dark  |  furnish  matter  for 
whisper  or  bruit. 

Leader  of  the  9d  SemiChortis, 

I  open  my  throat,  sirs,  to  second  this  vote ;  |  time  it  is  that  in  council  we  met. 

For  still  I  retuin  close  imprest  in  my  brain  J  the  Thesraothets**  mandate  and  threat. 

'  Who  comes  not  with  feet,  which  the  dust  have  well  beat,  |  'ere  the  first  rays  of  morn* 

ing  'gin  glimm — a. 
With  a  mien  shewing  mickle  contentment  with  pickle  |  and  face  looking  sharp  hypo- 
trimma. 
Notice  here  I  proclaim,  and  admonish  the  same,  |  that  he  who  comes  later  than  this, 
lu  his  stipend  and  pay  shall  compound  for  delay,  |  and  his  fee  of  three  oholi  miss.' 
Further  proof  need  I  shew,  worthy  Draces  &  Co.  |  (to  your  wisdoms  'twere  insult  I 

deem,) 
How  much  it  betides,  that  we  spur  up  our  sides,  |  if  we  wish  for  success  in  our  scheme* 
Nor,  neighbours,  forget,  that  in  council  we  sit  |  side  hy  side ; — 'twill  add  strength  to  our 

party : 
Then  let  every  ihe  by  her  vote  let  us  see,  |  in  the  cause  she  is  honest  and  hearty. 
Out  upon  it — I've  err'id — there  has  slipp'd  me  a  word  |  with  a  guilty  and  dangerous 

initial ; 
That  t  well  I  know,  overheard  by  a  foe,  |  to  our  cause  would  prove  most  prejudicial. 

a  Of  the  nine  Archons  or  rulers  in  Athens,  six  were  called  Thesmothets.  Amoiie;  their 
other  duties,  one  was  to  take  the  suffrages  in  public  assemblies.  These  assemblies  met 
very  early  in  the  morning. 

coming 
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coming  a  buyer  !*  The  term  implying  fish  (o4foy)?wa8  in  the  Greek 
language  a  synonym  for  every  species  of  food,  and  more  particu- 
larly for  that  which  gave  a  relish  to  bread;  and  the  grammarians 
hung  delighted  over  a  Mord,  which,  besides  this  comprehensiTe- 
ness  of  signification,  recalled  also  ideas  of  the  two  leading  oppo- 
sitions of  the  culinary  art — roastuig  and  boiling.  This  knowledge 
of  the  gratification  to  be  derived  from  the  finny  tribe  .  seems  ta 
have  grown  up  with  the  progress  of  civilization.  Homer,  who. 
doubtless  speaks  the  opinions  of  his  own  age,  allows  his  heroes 
in  the  Iliad,  to  catch  fish;  but  they  never  feast  upon  their  .capture: 
and  in  the  Odyssey,  (lib.  iv.)  Menelaus  and  his  companions  are 
evidently  hard  pressed,  before  they  have  recourse  to  their  fishing 
hooks.  ..».., 

Time,  the  great  teacher  of  all  things,  gradually  placed  a  justeres 
timate  on  this  edible;  and  the  sons  of  Chserephilus,  introduced  to 
the  privileges  of  Athenian  citizenship  and  knighthood  .on  account 
of  die  excellent  suit-fish  sold  by  their  father,  funiished  the  comic 
poets  with  many  a  jibe.  We  should  iar  exceed  our  limits,  if  we 
mentioned  one  half  of  the  fish,  both  salted  and  fresh,  in  estimaboa 
among  the  Greeks,  l^he  former  divided  themselves  into  the  hi 
and  the  lean ;  the  tunny-fish  supplying  a  great  part  of  both.  This 
estimable  fisli,  bearing,  in  the  different  stages  of  its  life,  more 
names  among  the  Greeks  than  the  stag  among  ourselves,  had;it8 
appropriate  honours :  Neptune  claimed  the  first  caught  in  the  se^ 
son,  and  a  festival  celebrated  the  felicitous  event.  The  salt-fiA, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Elephantinum,  has  so  much  puzzled  the 
commentators,  owed  its  celebrity  to  a  play,  now  lost,  of  Crates. 
Among  other  dalt-fish,  in  various  degrees  of  favour,  among. tte 
common  Athenians,  may  be  mentioned  the  Scombri,  which  the 
most  correct  taste  decided  ought  to  be  eaten  just  three  days  after 
putting  into  brine  ;i'  the  Coracini,  of  which  the  best  came  from  the 
Lacus  Maeotis,  uiul  which  then  assumed  the  name  of  Sapelds; 
the  mugilesj:  supplied  from  Abdera  and  Sinope;  the  enormous§ 

*  Ari8t.  in  Pace,  1010.  Sec  also  J>iog.  Laert.  lib.  ii.  $  119.  Walpole'a  Tdrkey ,  p.  905. 

+  This  is  Coray  and  Viilebrun's  interpretation  otthe  original. 

X  Aristotle,  .who  so  ofleii  relieves  the  dryness  of  natural  Jiistory.  by  his  incadental  ic^ 
marks,  has  recorded  a  trait  of  the  mugiles,  (xirfKc)  calculated  to  give  a  high  idem  of  the 
amiability  of  fish  in  general.  The  mugiles,  it  appears,  never  made  free  with  other  fiih, 
even  in  their  huugficst  mood  ;  and  the  finny  tribe,  in  grateful  rctani,  left  the  young  of 
the  mugiles  entirely  unmolested.  We  wish  his  testimony  to  the  fish,  called  sepis,  had 
been  equally  lionourable  to  both  parties.  He  records,  upon  Itcarsay,  for  Aristotle  wasilR 
a  man  to  commit  himself,  that  when  a  female  sepia  was  Iiooked,  the  males  came  tO:her 
help  and  rescued  her:  when  the  females  saw  a  male  in  the  same difficaltjj  they  made 
olf  (jilts  as  they  were  !)  as  fast  as  possible.  ^  '.      ..<.:»* 

$  The  Antyllus  of  Philetxrus  records  one  so  prodigious,  that  twelve  guests  oonld  not 
eat  it  in  three  days.  But  this  must  have  been  a  mere  sprat  compared  with  that  niiicli 
Ephippus.  the  comic  poet ,  sets  Geryon  down  to.  When  the  great  American  aea-«nake 
is  caught,  the  apparatus  used  by  Geryou  may  be  very  safely  recommended  for  dretupg 
it.     Athen.  I.  viii.  p.  346. 

tiltiUi 
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Tiltus,  and  that  species  of  fish,  of  which  the  bigger  sort  were  called 
Platistaciy  the  middle-sized  Mylli,  and  the  small  Agnotidia.  Of 
all  salted  fish,  the  cheapest^  perhaps,  was  the  omotahchos.  In 
a  very  amusing  fragment  of  Alexis,  where  a  person,  with  his 
table  and  reckoning  stones  before  him,  settles  the  various  prices 
of  fish,  the  omotarichos  is  rated  at  |-  of  an  obol :  sea-muscles  fetch 
•}■  of  the  same  coin,  and  the  echinus,  or  sea-porcupiue,  an  entire 
obol.  These  fish,  potted  down,  formed  the  common  food  of  the 
Greek  soldiers  and  sailors.  Epicures  pronounced  them  to  be  best 
when  boiled  in  sea-water ;  and  the  hotter  they  were  brought  to 
table,  the  more  agreeable  they  were  declared  to  be. 

To  dispatch  what  is  set  before  him  in  its  hottest  state — to  at- 
tend to  the  little  decencies  of  mastication — to  eat  much — and  to 
eat  long,  have  been  laid  down  as  four  fundamental  rules  to  be  ob- 
served by  every  person  who  is  placed  at  a  modern  table.  These 
maxims  proceed  from  deep  professors  in  the  gastronomic  science, 
(grands  hommes  de  bouche,)  they  may  therefore  be  presumed  to 
be  correct.  The  Athenians,  no  mean  proficients  in  the  last  three 
points,  eminently  excelled  in  the  first.  To  gain  an  advantage  over 
the  other  guests  by  eating  the  hotter  viands,  epicures  did  not 
scruple  to  practise  keeping  their  hands  in  hot  water,  and  gargling 
their  mouths  with  the  same.  A  bribe,  properly  conveyed  to  the 
cook,  introduced  the  dinner  as  hot  as  possible,  and  gave  the  adept 
all  the  benefit  of  his  previous  exercise.  The  most  eminent  person 
of  this  class  appears  to  have  been  one  Pithyllus.  This  gourmand 
(we  are  glad  that  we  can  find  no  English  term  for  the  beast) 
guarded  his  hands  against  the  extreme  heat  of  his  food  by  finger- 
stalls, and  encrusted  his  tongue  with  an  armour,  which  we  are 
happy  to  see,  has  puzzled  more  learned  persons*  than  ourselves 
thoroughly  to  understand. 

This  digression  must  not  debar  us  from  continuing  our  cata- 
logue of  fish,  and  indeed  to  let  the  reader  off  too  cheaply  would 
be  in  ill  keeping  with  our  subject.  The  ancient  dinners  were  no 
sinecures,  either  in  a  bodily  or  an  intellectual  view.  To  touch 
a  lute,  to  bear  a  part  in  a  catch  or  scolium,  to  enliven  the  board, 
or  repay  hospitality  by  a  fable+  or  a  tale  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  old  Fabliaux,  were  among  the  lighter  contributions  to  a  Grecian 
feast ;  the  guests  were  often  called  upon  for  a  more  imp<)rtant 
task ;  and  had  the  convivial  discourses  of  Aristotle,  ^eusippus, 
Dion  and  others  come  down  to  us,  we  should  perhaps  have  found 


♦  Schwpigh.  Atlien.  t.  i.  p.  74. 

t  The  faWesor  tak^  most  in  request  were  the  SvbarilUh  sKd  the  iEiopic  ;  the  l^er 
ar»  continually  alluded  W  by  ArUtuph«M(iet.  A  scholiast  ofi  this  poet  observe*  file  fol- 
lowing distinction  between  thcsf  ftbies;  t)ic  former,  he  imys,  related  to  anim«fs>  and  th« 
latter  to  the  actions  of  roen. 
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that  the  Grtcks,  Hk«  the  Romans,  brought  their  comnMHHplaiee 
books  when  they  distrusted  their  memories,  and  merciietiij 
showered  down  their  contents  on  the  unfortunate  auditors. — 
Another  list  then  of  fish  brings  us  among  the  Alphests,  which 
were  always  caught  in  pairs,  one  seeming  to  follow  at  the  tail  of 
the  other ;  the  Amia,  so  delicious  in  itself,  that  in  autuumf  if 
dressed  after  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  it  defied  all  the  arts  of 
bad  cookery  to  spoil  it;  the  Scarus,  the  only  fish,  according  to 
Seleucus,  that  never  slept  at  night ;  the  Anthiaa,  particulariy 
agreeable  in  winter,  as  the  Chromius  was  in  spring;  tne  Ello[M»* 
by  some  writers  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Anthias ;  the 
Batisf  (maid  or  skate)  which,  in  concert  with  hares,  and  vromea 
whose  gait  or  feet  have  puzzled  translators^!  formed  the  great 
attraction,  according  to  Eupolis,  of  Callias's  table ;  the  Gnapbeus 
or  Fuller; — in  the  water,  which  boiled  one,  says  Dorion,  I  washed 
out  every  one  of  my  stains ; — the  Salpa,  who  never  could  resist 
a  hook  baited  with  gourds  ;  the  sacred  fish  Pompilus,to  which  so 
many  romantic  Greek  stories  are  attached,  and  which  was  said  to 
have  sprung  with  Venus  from  the  blood  of  the  sky ;  and  the 
Aphyae  (anchovies),  for  the  dressing  of  which  Archestratus  has 
given  a  very  full  receipt.  The  fish  called  at  Rhodes  the  fox,  and  at 
Syracuse  the  dog,  is  opposed  by  Lynceus  to  any  of  the  Athenian 
fish,  *  even  though  surpassing  Cecrops  himself  in  reputaUoo'. 
Archestratus  recommends  epicures  to  steal  it  at  the  hazard  of  life, 
if  they  cannot  purchase  it;  and  all  accidents  of  fate  were  to 
be  considered  as  immaterial,  according  to  this  great  gastroloroti 
when  a  man  had  once  eaten  of  this  inestimable  dainty.  The 
A  per  he  declares  to  be  too  divine  for  the  eyes  of  any  but  rich 
bankers  and  money-reckoners  to  look  upon ;  and  he  recommends 
travellers  to  purchase  it  even  at  its  weight  in  gold,  under  pain  of 
incurring  the  divine  displeasure,  for — it  is  the  '  flower  of  nectar.' 
Eels,  the  only  instance  perhaps  in  Athens  of  modest  merit 
brought  from  the  shade  of  retirement,  supplied  an  admirable 
repast  for  the  table,  and  no  small  one  for  the  theatre ;  some  el 
the  happiest  strokes  of  the  comic  poets  beins  derived  from  its 
natural  habits.  It  has  already  appeared  incidentally,  that  the 
Copaic  eel  ranked  first.  The  Boeotians,  with  whom  this  eel  formed 


*  Jupiter  is  represented  by  Epichannus  as  ordering  a  fish  of  thii  kind.  Juat  caogb^ 
ro  be  imraediately  dressed  for  hiraself,  politelj  abandoning  the  rest  of  the  mnner'to  hb 
imperial  consort. 

t  In  favour  of  the  Batis,  provided  it  was  eaten  at  midwinter,  Archestmtaa  bfttet  of 
liis  genenil  indignntion  against  cheese,  as  an  ingredient  in  cookery. 

.1;  See  Schneider's  Worierbuch  in  voce  iiXiirelkic,  and  Barthes*«  Nonvelle  M6chui|BMi 
6e§  'AfpiF\eniens  de  I'Horame  et  des  Animaux,  p.  68*  Dalecampias  io  bis  Lfttin  tnM- 
lation  of  A.then»us,  renders  the  word  tatutim  inctdtnta;  ViilebraM  in  French  rfct 
femmes  qui  font  vt^tiger  leiin  pied** 

a  valuable 
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a  valuable  tttide  of  trade,  crowned  the  larger  tort  wkk  a  garland 
like  victhna,  and  then  offered  them  to  the  geds.  The  eel  ranked 
among  fish^  according  to  good  eaters^  as  Helen  among  women 
in  the  opinion  of  amatory  poets:  Archestratus  sang  its  praises 
accordingly  :  '  I  commend  (says  he)  eels  of  every  kind,  but  hap- 
piest among  men  is  he,  who  lives  near  Messina,  for  there  the 
best  are  found.'  The  Egyptians,  the  bold  Antiphanes  tells  us> 
rank  the  eel  in  equal  honour  with  the, gods;  but  in  fact,  it  is  in 
much  higher  estimation  than  the  gods.  Offer  a  few  prayers  to 
the  heavenly  powers,  continues  the  poet,  and  you  gain  all  your ' 
desires ;  but  such  is  the  value  set  upon  eels,  that  you  may.  pay  ten 
good  drachmae  and  hardly  get  a  small  one  after  all !  How  far  this 
opinion  was  correct,  and  what  the  gods  themselves  thought  of 
it,  is  not  for  us  at  this  distant  period  to  declare. 

We  could  enlarge  this  catalogue  :  but  enough  perhaps  has  been 
Said  to  give  our  readers  a  full  impression  of  the  value  attached  by 
the  Athenians  to  an  article  of  subsistence,  which,  among  a  large 
portion  of  ourselves,  is,  by  some  unaccountable  prejudice,  still  only 
a  sort  of  occasional  luxury.  A  strong  attempt  was  made  some 
years  ago  in  this  Journal,^  to  combat  diis  prejudice,  and  to  im- 
press upon  the  nation  a  more  accurate  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  encircling  seas.  Whatever  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  public  mind  by  those  remarks  for  a  time,  we 
iear  it  soon  subsided  under  the  increased  diligence  of  the  venders, 
and  the  natural  indolence  of  the  buyers,  of  the  finny  tribe.  We 
shall  revenge  ourselves  on  the  latter  by  dismissing  this  part  of 
our  subject  less  hastily  than  we  should  otherwise  have  done ; 
and  before  we  close,  a  side-blow  may  convince  the  former,  how- 
ever triumphant  in  their  machinations,  that  they  only  share  the 
triumph  of  successful  knavery  with  some  former  brothers  of  the 
craft. 

^  He  who  goes  to  cater,'  says  Amphis,  ^  and  buys  herbs,  when 
he  has  the  power  to  buy  good  fish,  is  a  madman.'  Fish  furnished 
a  drama  to  Archippus ;  and  posterity  have  probably  lost  much  by 
not  knowing  the  precise  terms  of  the  treaty,  formally  ratified 
between  the  Athenians  and  the  natives  of  the  watery  element. 
Archestratus,  the  worthy  precursor  of  Epicurus,  took  long  voyages 
for  the  purpose  of  scrutinizing  the  properties,  juices,  and  savours 
of  separate  parts  of  fish;  epicures  will  do  justice  to  the  patri- 
otic motives  in  which  such  an  enterprize  must  have  originated, 
and  scholars  owe  gratitude  for  the  confirmation  thus  given  to  the 
declarations  of  the  dramatists,  or  the  lacunas  filled  up.  The 
results  of  these  and  of  other  researches  were>  that  nothmg  was 
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preferable  to  the  conger  of  Sicyon  ;  that  the  beat  glaucua  came 
from  the  fisheries  of  Megara;  that  the  Attic  coasts  furnished 
kiGomparable  turbots^  mackarel,  and  soles;  and  that  the  Pht- 
lerian  anchovy,  after  a  momentary  immersion  in  boiling  oil,  was  t 
food  for  gods. 

His  more  peculiar  discoveries  Archestratus  registered  in  a  se- 
ries of  hexameter  verses;  and  his  comprehensive  and  indulgent 
palate  seems,  from  some  fragments  of  this  gastronomic  treasure, 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  to  have  found  something  in  almost 
every  tenant  of  the  waters  to  commend :  on  one  nameless  fish  he 
has  pronounced  a  judgment  somewhat  harsh ;  but  the  feelings  of 
the  poet  and  the  gourmand  were  at  variance  ;  and  a  fish  whose 
untractable  name  could  not  be  brought  into  the  measure  of  epic 
verse,  had  no  right  to  expect  much  mercy. — A  gentrine  love  of 
fish  seems,  in  Athenian  eyes,  to  have  been  an  excuse  even  for  an 
aberration  from  political  integrity.  When  Timocles,  the  comic 
poet,  brought  under  the  review  of  his  audience  the  different  ora- 
tors and  statesmen,  who  had  partaken  of  the  gold  of  Harpalosy 
the  greatest  allowances  were  made  in  favour  of  the  illustriooi 
orator  Hyperides.  '  The  fishmongers,'  said  the  poet,  *  will  be  the 
gainers  by  it ;  for  he  (Hyperides)  is  such  a  devourer  of  fish,  that 
cormorants  are  quite  abstemious  when  compared  to  him/ 

Stories  of  the  excess  to  which  this  vehement  love  of  fish  wai 
carried,  abound  in  Greek  authors,  and  some  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly amusing ;  but  we  prefer  to  all  the  good  old  story  of  Philox- 
enus.  A  plain  version  of  this  will  be  little  agreeable,  we  fear,  to 
those  who  have  seen  its  spirit  in  the  terseness  of  Pope,  or  the 
na'ivet^  of  Fontaine  ;  but  we  shall  attempt  it. 

Of  all  fish-eaters 
None  sure  exceird  the  lyric  bard  *  Philoxenus. 
Twas  a  prodigious  twist !  At  Syracuse 
Fate  threw  him  on  the  fish  calTd  *  Many-feet/ 
He  purchased  it  and  drest  it;  and  the  whole. 
Bate  me  the  head,  form'd  but  a  single  swallow. 
A  crudity  ensued — the  doctor  came, 
And  the  first  glance  informed  him  things  went  wrong. 
And  *"  Friend,'  quoth  he,  *•  if  thou  hast  aught  to  set 
In  order,  to  it  straight ; — pass  but  seven  hours. 
And  thou  and  life  must  take  a  long  farewell.' 
*  I've  nought  to  do,'  replied  the  bard  :  *  all's  right 
And  tight  about  me — nothing  's  in  confusion — 
Thanks  to  the  gods  !  I  leave  a  stock  behind  me 


*  To  a  namesake  of  the  dithyrambic  poet,  and  a  great  fish-eater  like  hinuelf  Aib> 
lotle  ascribes  the  desire,  of  which  the  credit  has  generally  been  given  to  Quia  the'ador* 
that  of  having  the  oesophagus  longer  than  a  crane's,  for  the  sake  of  prolonsint  the 
plaasurc  of  taste.    In  Ethicis,  1.  tii.  c.  10. 

Of 
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Of  healthy  ditby ram bics,  fully  form'd, 
A  credit  to  their  years; — not  one  among  them 
Without  a  graceful  chaplet  on  his  bead  :— 
.    These  to  the  Muses'  keeping  I  bequeath, 
(We  long  were  fellow-nurslings,)  and  with  them 
Be  Bacchus  and  fair  Venus  in  commission. — 
Thus  far,  Sir,  for  my  testament: — for  respite^ 
I  look  not  for  it,  mark,  at  Charon's  hand, 
(Take  me,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean 
Timotheus'  Charon, — him  in  the  Niobe  :) 
I  hear  his  voice  this  moment — "  Hip !  halloo  ! 
To  ship,  to  ship,"  he  cries  :  the  swarthy  Destinies 
(And  who  must  not  attend  their  solemn  bidding  ?) 
Unite  their  voices. — I  were  loath,  howe'er. 
To  troop  with  less  than  all  my  geer  about  me ; — 
Good  doctor,  be  my  helper  then  to  what 
Remains  of  that  same  blessed  Many- feet ! 

We  now  quit  the  epicures  upon  whom  the  practical  part  of  the 
gastronomic  science  fell,  for  the  traders  who  supplied  the  material ; 
and  the  Athenian  fishmonger  played  too  important  a  part  in  his 
own  day  to  be  ps^ssed  over,  in  our's,  with  negligence  or  inat- 
tention. Such  was  the  dignity  belonging  to  this  crafty  and  such 
the  insolence,  the  pride,  and  the  rapacity  attending  its  practice, 
that  conciliation  and  satire  seem  to  have  been  alternately  neces* 
sary  to  reduce  the  fishmonger  to  his  proper  level  in  society. 
The  first  was  applied  perhaps  sparingly ;  but  it  is  recorded  as  a 
fact,  that  Lynceus  of  Samos  took  the  trouble  to  write  a  book, 
laying  down  rules,  and  specifying  the  language  necessary  to  make 
fishmongers  tractable  and  commonly  civil.  But  we  learn  their  fail- 
ings most  in  the  severity  of  comic  satire.  The  *  Impostor'  of  Am- 
phis  undertook  to  pourtray  their  insolence.  Nothing  can  be  drawn 
m  more  lively  colours,  than  his  contrasted  situations  of  the  over- 
bearing vender,  and  the  timid  purchaser  of  fish;  the  one  with  hit 
head  bent  in  the  humble  attitude  of  a  beggarly  Telephus,  hardly 
venturing  to  ask  the  price  of  the  article  he  holds  in  his  hand ;  the 
other  affecting  to  bestow  attention  upon  any  thing  but  the  per- 
son before  him,  scarcely  deigning  an  answer  to  the  interroga- 
tions put  to  him,  and  with  contemptuous  brevity,  clipping  every 
word  in  his  answer  of  its  due  allowance  of  syllables  ;  giving  lings 
for  shillings,  and  teen  for  fourteen.  Alexis  follows  in  the  same 
track — *  When  1  see  our  generals,'  says  that  amusing  poet,  'with 
contracted  brows  and  supercilious  looks,  I  think  their  behaviour 
disgraceful,  but  I  am  not  surprised  at  it;  but  to  behold  those  ac- 
cursed fishmongers,  with  their  eye-brows  on  a  level  with  their 
heads,  and  scarcely  condescending  from  their  bush^  eminences  to 
look  upon  the  little  creatures  below  them,  death  itself  is  pre- 
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ferable  to  luch  an  odious  sight.'  We  learn  from  the  Purpart  of 
Xenarcbus  that  insolence  was  not  the  only  chmracteristic  of  die 
venders  of  fish.  An  Athenian  statute,  it  seems,  fort>ad  these 
persons  to  water  their  wares,  when  they  had  once  become  diy: 
to  evade  this,  it  was  usual  for  two  brothers  of  the  trade  to  pre- 
tend a  quarrel :  blows  ensued ;  one  of  the  combatants  -  fell  down 
among  the  articles  of  their  common  trade,  as  if  lifeless;  water 
was  thrown  over  him  to  recover  him  from  his  faintiiig  fit,  md 
thus  the  fish  partook  of  the  ablution  in  spite  of  the  statute  book! 
The  Busybody  of  Diphilus  introduces  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
another  trick,  practised  by  these  cunning  dealers.  When  a  pur- 
chaser asked  them  the  price  of  a  fish,  he  was  answered  ten  obob; 
but  obols  were  iEginetic  or  Attic,  and  the  former  were  much  more 
valuable  than  the  latter.  As  the  fishmonger  took  care  not  to 
specify  which  he  meant ;  in  receiving,  he  demanded  the  obols  of 
JEgina,  in  paying,  he  gave  the  Attic ;  and  thus  the  unfortunate 
purchaser  was  cheated  both  ways. 

Persons  of  this  cast  would,  of  course,  be  great  politicians,  a^ 
take  care  of  the  state  as  well  as  their  own  shops.  Whta  Aris- 
tophanes therefore  indulges  in  a  laugh  at  the  ridiculous  cry  so 
common  in  Athens,  that  a  tyranny  was  on  foot,  and  that  the  deno- 
cracy  was  in  danger,  he  takes  care  to  put  it  into  the  naouth  of  the 
fishmonger,  and  the  herb-woman  whose  stall  supplied  the  fisb- 
sauce  of  the  day. 

A  tyranny  !— 
For  so  it  is :  no  matter  what  th'  offence — 
Be't  great  or  small,  the  cry  is — *  tyranny  !*    - 
•  Conspiracy !' — the  word  had  near  grown  obsolete  : 
Full  fifty  years  and  we  have  miss'd  the  sound  oft. 
And  now  it  stinks  within  the  very  nostrils  ! 
Salt  fish  is  cassia  to't : — 'tis  bandied  every  where. 
The  very  markets  fling  it  in  your  face. 
Does  one  prefer  a  searbream  there  to  loaches? 
Straight  cries  the  vender,  whose  adjoining  stall 
Holds  loaches  only — '  Slight!  my  mind  misgives  me; 
Surely  this  man  is  catering* — for  what? — 
A  tyranny  forsooth  !  Has  any  bought  him 
Anchovies,  and  needs  leeks  to  dress  them  with? 
(And  your  green  leek  is  pickle  for  a  king, 
A  very  royal  food,  I  grant  ye.  Sirs,) 
The  herb-woman  with  eyes  askew  regards  him  ; 
'  And  what  V  says  she,  '  you  want  a  leek,  friend,  do  ye  ? 
Marry  come  up  !  you  are  not  for  a  tyranny^ 
I  hope  ! — what !  Athens  brings  her  condiments, 
Tribute,  belike,  for  you !' 

The  reader  will  perhaps,  after  all  this,  thiukit  no  exaggeration  is 
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Aaliphanss  to  appljr  to  th«  lishiiioiigeri  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Greek  mythical  tales,  and  to  declare  that  the  sight  of  a 
fishmonger  had  the  same  effect  upon  him  as  the  Gorgon's  head; 
Wid  that  he  became  a  petrifaction  and  not  a  man,  at  the  very  aspect 
of  one  of  the  craft. 

The  way  is  now  cleared  for  the  consideration  of  two  articles  inti- 
tnately  connected  with  Grecian  dinners,  and  which,  from  their 
iittrinsic  elegance,  will  repay  a  little  attention, — perfumery  and 
•owers. — We  congratulate  ourselves  upon  getting  on  such  decent 
(round ;  for  some  of  the  Athenian  customs  are  not  very  cleanly,  and 
•  fear  has  perpetually  liatmted  us,  lest  iu  our  wish  to  impress  the 
teader  with  the  strong  predilection  entertained  by  that  polished 
toeople  for  some  of  the  dishes  which  we  have  recorded,  we  should 
ve  led  too  far,  and  suffer  him  to  purchase  his  knowledge  too  dear. 

Of  the  different  perfumes  used  by  the  ancients,  and  the  places 
producing  the  best  of  each  kind,  a  sufficient  account  has  been  left 
bj*  Apollonius  Herophilius,  or,  as  some  call  him,  Apollodorus 
■eholar  of  Herophilius.  He  adds  to  his  list  the  wholesome  ad- 
monition, that  the  materials  and  the  workmanship  constitute  the 
merit  of  things,  and  not  the  mere  place  producing  them  :  and  the 
truth  of  this  important  distinction  he  proves  by  numerous  ex- 
Smples.  Of  all  perfumes,  the'most  grateful  to  the  Athenian  taste 
was  that  which  had  in  it  the  odour  of  their  favourite  flower,  the 
violet.  That  made  from  the  rose,  was  said  to  be  useful  in  pota- 
tions ;  the  lethargic  and  men  of  weak,  stomachs  were  recom~ 
mended  to  use  the  unguent  extracted  from  the  quince.  The 
white  violet,  besides  its  fragrancy,  assisted  digestion;  tlowers, 
leaves  and  roots,  respectively  supplied  different  essences.     Every 

Eart  of  the  body  had  its  appropnate  unguent.  To  the  feet  and 
gs  the  Greeks  applied  ."Egyptian  ointment;  the  oil  extracted 
from  the  palm  was  thought  best  adapted  to  the  cheeks  and  the 
breasts;  the  arms  were  refreshed  with  balsam-piint;  sweet-mar- 
joram had  the  honour  of  supplying  an  oil  for  the  eye-brows 
Bad  hair,  as  wild  thyme  had  for  the  knee  and  neck.  The  Bac- 
fstfis,  thu  Brenthium,  the  Royal,  tlie  Hsagday  the  Plangonium, 
(he  Megallium,  the  Nardinum,  the  Sagdas,  and  lastly  the  Stacte, 
tnade  wholly  of  that  which  entered  more  or  less  into  the' com- 
position of  all  the  ancient  ointments,  viz.  myrrh,  had  all  their 
•eparate  eulogists.  The  room,  where  an  entertainment  was 
ipven,  was  commonly  perfumed  by  burning  myn-h  or  frankin- 
eense  in  it,  A  nice  distinction  divided  perfumes  into  two  kinds ; 
tte  first  were  of  a  thicker  sort,  aod  applied  more  as  saKes  or 
wax  {^pifiaTa);  the  latter  were  liquid  and  poured  over  the  limbs 


•  Vide  AlheiiiEgii 
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{aXufjLf^aTu).  To  indulge  in  the  liquid  ointment  wtfs  thought 
to  evince  a  feminine  and  voluptuous  dispoaition ;  but  the  sober 
and  the  virtuous,  it  was  allowed,  might  use  the  thicker  sort 
without  any  impeachment  of  their  good  qualities.  The  suppliers 
of  perfumery  occupied  a  very  considerable  place  in  the  list  of 
artisans,  who  contributed  to  the  enibellishments  of  a  Grecian 
lady  of  fashion.  The  article  itself  bore  a  high  price,  but  this 
did  not  hinder  voluptuaries  from  using  it  profusely  ;  not  how- 
ever without  an  occasional  admonition  from  graver  men  of  the 
mischief  arising  from  its  abuse.  The  old  people  referred  to  a 
statute  of  Solon,  forbidding  the  sale  of  perfumery,  by  the  male  sex 
at  least ;  and  the  grammarians  found  in  the  etymology  of  its  name 
an  argument  against  the  use  of  a  luxury,  composed  with  so  much 
toil  and  labour.  Sophocles  significantly  described  Venus  ai 
sprinkled  with  perfume,  and  looking  in  a  mirror :  and  Pallas, 
the  goddess  of  wisdom,  as  moist  with  the  *olive  oil,  and  prac- 
tising the  exercises  of  the  palxstra.  Socrates  objected  to  the 
use  of  perfumery  altogether — ^  There  is  the  same  smell/  said 
he,  ^  in  a  gentleman  and  a  slave,  when  both  are  perfumed.'  Id 
his  opinion,  the  only  odours  worth  cultivating,  were  the  odours 
arising  from  honourable  toils,  and  the  ^  smell  of  gentility.' 

The  elegant  taste  of  the  Athenians  led  them  to  make  use  of 
flowers  upon  all  occasions.  When  they  invoked  the  gods,  it  was 
with  a  garland  on  their  heads;  when  they  offered  a  sacrifice,  they 
wore  the  same  oniament.  No  one  spoke  in  their  public  assem- 
blies without  first  crowning  his  head  with  a  garland ;  on  the  door 
of  every  beauty  in  Athens  might  be  seen  suspended  the  votive 
chaplets  of  her  lover.  ^  From  the  parsley  offered  on  the  tomb,' 
(saysf  one  of  that  class  of  persons,  in  whom  premature  death  is  a 
subject  of  regret  to  all,)  ^  to  the  rose,  which  has  always  been  the 
emblem  of  purity  and  love,  there  was  no  flower  to  which  some 
meaning  was  not  affixed,  in  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks.'  But 
it  was  more  particularly  at  the  banquet  and  over  the  wine  that 
the  Athenians  added  the  perfume  of  flowers  to  their  other  enjoy- 
ments. The  head,  in  which  sensation  resides,  the  temples  and 
the  breast,  as  being  the  seat  of  the  heart,  were  crowned  with 
them ;  even  the  throat  had  its  chaplet,  with  an  appropriate 
name.  Most  of  the  customs  among  the  Greeks  being  founded 
upon  some  romantic  story  or  other;  the  practice  of  wearing 
flowers  at  feasts  had  its  peculiar  tales,    ^schylus  referred  it  to  a 

*  A  difference  of  expression  marked,  \vhct1icr  the  olive-oil  was  used  unmixed  or  with 
water.  In  the  first  it  was  termed  ^fs^a^ct^in,  in  the  second  ^QjrXuc^tu.  The  former 
word  also  applied  more  particularly  to  the  unction  used  preparatorily  to  wrestling  :  tin 
second  to  that,  subsequent  to  bathing  or  fatigue. 

t  Tha  Hon.  F.  Douglas. 
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grateful  memento  of  the  chains  ^om  by  Prometheus,  as  a  pu- 
nishment for  his  endeavours  to  benefit  mankind.  Sappho  ascribed 
the  custom  to  a  religious  feeling :  '  for  flowers/  said  she,  '  are 
agreeable  to  the  gods,  who  turn  with  aversion  from  those  whose 
heads  are  uncrowned  with  them.'  Philonides  gives  a  less  loftj, 
but  perhaps  a  more  true  reason  of  its  origin  ;  and  as  his  opinion, 
by  a  long  introductory  narrative,  illustrates  another  practice 
common  in  the  Greek  symposia,  it  will  be  of  service  to'mention^it. 
According  to  this  learned  physician,  the  vine  was  first  introduced 
into  Greece  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  by  Bacchus,  and  its 
first  consequences  were  not  of  the  most  salutiferous  kind.  The 
liquor,  extracted  from  it,  was  drunk  immoderately,  and  unmixed^ 
Madness  and  stupor,  making  men  look  more  like  dead  than  living 
people,  ensued.  A  fortunate  accident  corrected  all  this.  As  a 
convivial  party  were  quaffing  by  the  sea-side,  a  sudden  storm 
came  on,  which  dispersed  the  symposiasts,  who  left  behind  them 
a  goblet,  with  a  large  portion  of  liquor  in  it.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  storm  the  guests  returned  to  the  old  spot,  and  found  there 
a  liquor,  tempered  with  water,  which  afforded  a  beverage  agree-: 
able  to  the  taste,  and  without  any  future  unpleasantness.  As  Jupi-. 
ter  was  evidently  the  author  of  this  mixture,  a  practice  grew  up 
at  feasts,  of  drinking  a  cup  of  mixed  wine  immediately  after 
supper,  in  honour  of  J  u  PIT  £11  the  Preserver;  while  the  pure 
wine  circulated  to  Bacchus,  the  Good  Genius.  The  practice 
of  wearing  flowers,  according  to  the  worthy  physician,  was  only 
a  palliative  before  this  invention  of  Jupiter  offered  a  much  more 
effectual  cure. 

In  the  pains  and  headaches  arising  from  the  powerful  effects 
of  unmixed  wine,  a  compression  of  the  head  by  the  hands  was 
found  to  convey  considerable  relief.  This  gave  rise  to  more 
permanent  ligatures.  Ivy,  as  the  most  ready  at  hand,  was  the 
first  herbaceous  plant  used  for  the  purpose;  the  myrtle,  the 
rose,  and  the  laurel  soon  followed,  each  having  some  physical 
(][ualities  to  recommend  it,  besides  its  external  beauty.  By  the 
time  of  Theophrastus,  a  much  larger  assortment  had  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  chaplet.  The  violet,  both  the 
black  and  the  white, — the  lily,  the  anemone,  the  hyacinth, — the 
helichrysus,  deriving  its  name  from  the  nymph  who  first  gathered! 
it, — the  hemerocallis,  which  dies  away  at  night  and  revives  with 
the  rising  sun,— the  cosmosandalus,  from  the  wearing  of  which 
in  their  chaplets  Clearchus  dates  the  ruin  of  the  Lacedasmo- 
nians, — the  lychnis,  bom  of  the  water  in  which  Venus  bathed — 
these  were  a  few  among  the  flowers,  the  arrangement  of  which 
belonged  to  the  tasteful  and  lucrative  employment  of  the  nose- 
gay- 
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gaj- woman.*  Chaplets  had  also  assumed  both  Tarietjr  and  ap- 
propriate names  and  services.  There  was  the  Choronon,  worn 
bj  dancers  in  the  theatrical  chorus;  the  Calcha,  whose  princi- 
pal flower  resembled  one,  >vhich,  according  to  Nicolaus^  bordeiiy 
all  the  year  through,  a  lake  near  the  Alps  of  some  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  and  the  Pothos,  formed  principally  of  the  flower 
scattered  on  Grecian  tombs,  and  signifying  by  its  name,  regret. 
The  Struthia,  whose  beautiful  flower  was  supposed  to  pine  for 
spring  and  for  the  nightingale,  formed  part  of  the  chapFet  worn 
by  bridegrooms.  Chaplets  of  every  kmd,  carried  by  women, 
were  called  Epithymides.  Besides  these,  more  strictly  belong- 
ing to  the  Athenians,  may  be  mentioned  the  Corona  Ellotis, 
iBade  of  myrtle,  and  twenty  cubits  in  circumference.  At  the 
Corinthian  festival  called  Ellotis,  it  was  carried  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, and  within  it  were  said  to  be  the  bones  of  Europa. 
The  Corona  Thyreatica,  made  of  palm,  served  to  remind  the 
Spartans  of  a  victory  gained  at  Thyrea.  In  the  public  proces- 
sion, where  the  youths  of  Sparta  danced  naked,  to  the  sound  of 
the  martial  songs  of  llialetes  and  Alcnian,  and  die  sacred  pnans 
of  IHonysodotus,  this  chaplet  was  worn  by  the  leader  of  the 
c:horus. 

After  these  details,  we  cannot  venture  to  look  very  closely  into 
an  Athenian  cellar :  but  wine  and  a  Greek  are  articles  too  much 
in  unison  not  to  make  a  few  short  allusions  indispensable. 

When  the  courtiers  of  the  King  of  Persia  dissuaded  bim  from 
attacking  Greece,  they  adduced,  as  the  most  powerful  of  their  ar- 
guments, that  it  was  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  drank  water, 
and  had  no  figs  to  eat.  This  was  one  of  those  speeches  which 
republicans  delight  to  represent  kings  as  hearing  from  their  cour- 
tiers. Homer  knew  the  practices  and  the  dispositions  of  the 
Greeks  lon^  before  the  time  of  Darius ;  and  he  accordingly  lavished 
his  powers  m  describing  the  wine-cup  of  Nestor,  and  the  shield  of 
Achilles.  We  have  seen  the  introduction  of  the  vine  into  Greece 
referred  to  a  very  early  origin  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  and 
history  justifies  us  in  considering  the  account  as  a  true  one. 
Amphyction,  one  of  the  first  kings  of  Athens,  appears  to  have  had 
a  just  presentiment  of  what  would  be  the  conseq^uence  of  its 

*  A  pretty  story  told  of  Pausias,  the  celebrated  painter  of  SicycMi,  may  not  impfes- 
perly  find  a  place  here.  In  hit  youth  lie  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiAiI  noitgty- 
girl  of  the  name  of  Glycera,  who  had  a  Ringularly  elegant  taste  in  the  amiigeinent  of 
flowers  into  chaplets.  Pausias,  painting  after  nature  and  his  mistress^  became  highly 
distinguished  for  his  skill  as  a  painter  o(  dowers.  The  last  effort  of  his^  peiudl  wa»a 
picture  of  Glycera  harself,  seated;  and  in  the  act  of  arranging  a  chaplet':  a  pi 


in  the  creation  of  which  love,  genius,  and  gratitude  equally  assisted,  neceasanly  Lecame 
a  master-piece :  it  was  called  the '  Garland-twiner/  and  a  copy  of  it  lold'ibr  no  less  a 
than  two  talents. 

iatroductioa 
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introcliictkHi  amoK  hia  thirsty  subjects.  H«  ruiatd  an  altar, 
at  Athens,  to  the  Upright  Bacchus,  an4  near  it  another^  to  the 
Nyiqphs.*  The  fig  too  was  not  a  verj.kte  introductioft  i»t(^ 
Greece :  an  old  mythical  tale  derived  the  Greek  word  expressing 
it  from  Sycttusy  one  of  the  Titans,  for  whose  food  it  was  de- 
clared to  have  been  produced  by  Mother  Earth,  when  he  fled  to 
her  bosom  for  protection  from  the  fury  of  Jupiter,  ^liaii,  de^ 
scribing  the  earliest  food  of  different  nations,  assigns  aconis  to 
the  Arcadians,  pears  to  the  Argives  and  Tyriuthians,  cresses  to 
tile  Persians,  and  iigs  to  the  Athenians.  Hercules,  who  no 
doubt  understood  the  art  of  putting  himself  into  what  we  call 
condition,  and  the  Greeks  euf^i^,  fed  solely  upon  beef  and  green 
figs:  the  Indian  king,  therefore,  who  at  a  much  later  period, sent 
to  a  brother  monarch  of  Syria  for  sweet  wine,  figs,  and  a  sophist, 
might  have  had  all  threef  articles,  in  excellent  condition,  from 
Athens.  To  drink  like  a  Greek,  has  become  a  proverb.  The 
gods,  it  was  understood,  did  not  sit  long  at  table;  but  the  Greeks 
sat  long,  and  drank  deep.  '  Long  may  you  live,*  was  the  con- 
gratulatory expression  used  to  a  person  who  drank  off  a  large 
cup  without  taking  breath ;  and  that  there  might  be  no  evasion, 
three  public  officers,  we  are  assured,  were  elected  in  the  free 
town  of  Athens,  M'hose  business  it  was  to  attend  entertainments, 
and  observe  whether  every  person  drank  his  portion. 

The  water-drinkers  furnished  the  writers  for  the  stage  with 
some  of  their  happiest  attacks.  When  the  Aristophanic,  Cleon  vents 
his  utmost  indignation  upon  the  great  prototype  of  the  modem 

*  Tli'iA,  translated  into  English,  means,  tliat  syoiposiast^  should  iuuigle.waier  with^ their 
wine,  or  join  the  ladies  while  their  feet  are  stead  j. 

-^Readers,  who  value  traits  of  national  character,  will  hardly  forgive  As  for  omitting 
■to  mention  here  tliat  evil  which,  under  the  name  of  Svcopliancy,  so  peculiarly  hiii»sied 
Athens.  The  terra,  as  Mr.  Mit^rd  observes,  originally  signified  inibrniaiion  of  Hms 
clandestine  exportation  of  figs.  Apparently  to  gratify  the  idle  populace  of  the  citY^ 
at  the  ex|)ense  of  the  landholders,  some  demagogue  had  procured  a  taw,  forbidding  the 
exportation  of  that  pletltifal  production  of  tlie  Attic  soil.  The  absuidky  of  the  prohr- 
bition,  however,  making  the  information  particularly  invidious,  the  term  Sycophant 
grew  into  use  as  a  general  appellation  for  all  vexatious  informers.  Fulh  as  the  Grecian 
writers  are  of  invectives  against  this  odious  class  of  men,  we  know  of  none  who  have 
painted  them  with  so  much  force  and  vivacity,  aal^sias  in  his. speeches,  and  Aristo> 
phanes  in  his  Comedies.  In  Nicarchus,  the  sycophant  of  hi«  Acharnians,  the  vice  is 
mere  instinct;  like  a  staunch  hound,  he  winds  his  game  and  runs  close  upon  the  scent. 
In  his  Birds,  the  sycophant,  more  bold  than  Chaucer's  suiumoner,*  whom  be  there  ie> 
sembles  in  vocation,  announces  his  trade,  and  justifies  it  by  reasoning :  but  sycophancy 
ran  in  the  blood  with  him,  and  three  generations,  it  seems,  were  necessary,  in  the  poet's 
opinion,  before  so  pleasurable  an  employment  to  an  Athenian  could  be  pursued  upon 
•omething  more  than  mere  instinct.  The  informer  in  his  Plutus  is  a  splemn  rogue,  who 
annoys  from  motives  of  morality,  and  pilhiges  and  ruins  people  out  of  a  pure  spirit  .of 
patriotism. 

•>  He  dorste  not,  for  reray  6Ith  and  shame. 
Say  that  he  was  a  sompnour  for  the  name. — 7^'Frerf's  Tmlt. 

demagogues^ 
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demagogues,  among  other  reproacbesi  he  calls  him  m  water- 
drinker;  and  that  too,  when  this  minister  of  the  Athenian  finance 
had  no  riffht  to  construe  the  abstemiousness  into  a  premeditated 
injury  of  the  excise. 

CUon.  (Jiercefy.)  Discuss — propound — your  cause,  your  ground  for  thew 

your  words  nefarious. 

Sautagt^lUr^  (drawing  himself  vp.)    My  powers  of  speech,  my  art  to 

reach  phrase  seasoned  high  and  various. 

Cieon.  (a  pause  of' astonishment;  then  with  infinite  contempt,)  ^  Your  pow'rs  of 

speech  !'  ill  fare  the  cause  beneath  your  hands  e'er  (ailing! 
Tatter'd  and  rent,  'twill  soon  present  a  sample  of  your  calling. 
The  same  disease  will  fortune  you,  that  meets  our  eyes  not  rarely: — 
Hear — mark — reply,  and  own  that  I  discuss  the  matter  fairly. 
Some  petty  suit  'gainst  strangers  gain'd — nnon  you're  set  a-crowiog; 
The  mighty  feat  becomes  forthwith  a  birth  that's  ever  growing. 
By  day,  by  night,  on  fool,  on  horse,  when  riding  or  when  walking,— 
Your  life  a  mere  soliloquy,  still  of  this  feat  you're  talking. 
You  fall  to  drinking  water  next — on  generous  wine  you  trample. 
While  friends  are  sore,  worn  o'er  and  o'er  with  specimen  and  sample. 
And  this  attain'd,  you  think  you've  {>ain'd  the  heit^ht  of  onit6ry^ 
Heav'n  help  you,  silly  wretch  !  you've  yet — to  learn  another  atoiy. 

This  aversion  to  water  was  not  confined  to  the  men.  At  the 
holy  feast  of  Ceres,  where  no  male  ever  intruded,  the  poet  just 
quoted  represents  his  fair  countrywomen  as  sitting  in  close  com- 
mittee upon  the  multiplied  offences  of  Euripides  against  the  sex. 
Their  councils  commence,  like  those  of  the  General  Assembly, 
with  a  series  of  imprecations.  A  curse  is  pronounced  upon  the 
person,  who  designs  any  evil  against  the  female  Demus ;  upon  the 
culprit,  who  sends  a  herald  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  Persians  or 
Euripides;  upon  all,  who  are  self-active,  or  abet  others  in  pro- 
moting a  tyranny ;  upon  the  male  gallant,  who  forgets  his  pro- 
mises, and  the  elderly  female,  who  endeavours  to  make  her  years 
be  forgotten  in  the  splendour  of  her  presents ;  but  the  final  burst 
of  indignation  is  reser\'ed  for  those  who  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  ladies'  potations. 

— If  there  be,  who  malice-fraught. 
Starve  the  goblet,  stinl  the  draught, 
Root  and  branch,  and  kin  and  kine. 
Blast  them,  blessed  Powers  divine  :^ 
Red  be  their  cup,  but  not  with  wine : 
And  Ruin,  as  she  reads  their  lot, 

Say — *  they  were — and  they  are  not.' — Arist,  in  Tketm, 
It  is  now  time  to  quit  the  lower  regions,  and  present  *  superior 
views  of  things,'  shewing,  as  the  excellent  Whistlecraft  observes 

*  The  higher  orders  of  society 
Behaving  with  politeness  and  propriety.' 

The 
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The  general  mode  of  living  among  the  citizens  of  Attica^  is 
described  with  brevity  and  accuracy  by  Dr.  Hill. 

*  There  was  very  little  variety,' says  the  learned  professor,  'in  the 
private  life  of  the  Athenians.  All  of  them  rose  at  daybreak,  ancl 
spent  a  short  time  in  the  exercise  of  devotion.  Soon  after  six  in 
the  morning,  the  judges  (dicasts)  took  their  seats  on  the  tribunal, 
and  those  employed  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  commerce, 
engaged  in  their  different  occupations.  At  mid-day,  the  more 
wealthy  citizens,  who  by  that  time  had  commonly  finished  their 
serious  business,  refreshed  themselves  with  a  short  sleep,  and 
afterwards  spent  a  few  hours  in  hunting,  or  in  the  exercise  of  the 
palaestra,  or  in  walking  through  the  delightful  groves  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ilyssus  and  Cephisus ;  or  still  more  frequently  in  discussing 
with  each  other,  in  the  forum  (agora),  the  interests  of  the  state, 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  news  of  the  day.  It  was 
also  during  the  afternoon  that  the  Athenians  sometimes  played  at 
xu/3eia  and  fnmfoi ;  two  games,  the  first  of  which  resembled  hazard, 
and  the  other  either  backgammon  or  chess. 

*  During  the  day,  the  Athenians  either  took  no  food  or  only  a 
slight  repast  in  private.  At  sun-set  they  sat  down  to  supper,  and 
considering  the  business  of  the  day  as  over,  devoted  the  evening 
to  society  and  amusement,  and  often  continued  to  a  late  hour  of 
the  night.'  Of  these  suppers  or,  more  properly  speaking,  dinners, 
we  propose  to  speak  somewhat  more  at  large  hereafter. 

The  *  diner  d'ami' — that  dinner  which  draws  from  an  English- 
man's cellar  its  oldest  bottle  of  wine,  and  from  his  heart  its  oldest 
story — seems  to  have  been  as.  little  agreeable  to  the  Greeks,  as  to 
the  nation  from  whose*  language  we  have  borrowed  the  term. 
'  Defend  me,'  says  the  lively  fMenander  with  an  evident  feeling 
of  horror, 

*  from  family  repasts, 

Where  all  the  guests  claim  kin, — nephews  and  uncles, 
And  aunts  and  cousins  to  the  fifth  remove  ! 
First  you've  the  sire,  a  goblet  in  his  hand. 
And  he  deals  out  his  dole  of  admonition  ; — 
Then  comes  my  lady-mother,  a  mere  homily 
Reproof  and  exhortation  ! — at  her  heels 

The  aunt  slips  in  a  word  of  pious  precept. 

■ 

•  Le  Barmt. 

Noot  mongerons  euserable  an  poalet  sans  fa9on ; 
'£t  je  Tsis  Tous  donner  an  Dhier  d'Ami. 

M.  de  Farlis, 

Non. 
Je  cvains  ces  dtnert-la  ;  j'aiine  la  bonne-chere  ; 
EC  traite-moi  plutdt  en  pcrsonne  6trangdre. 

Lei  Jhhort  Trompetitt,    Act.  ii.  sc.  10. 
f  In  Athea.  Schw.  edit  r.  ix.  p.  f77. 

The 
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The  gimndtire  last--a  bast  voice  among  trebl6i» 

Thunder  succeeding  whispers*  fires  away. 

Each  pause  between,  hi»  aged  partner  fills 

With  *<  lack.a-day  !*'  '•  good  sooth  !"  and  "  dearest  dear  T 

The  dotard  s  heaff,  mean  time,  for  ever  nods. 

Encouraging  her  drivelling '. 

Nothing  therefore  remained  for  the  Greeks  but  clubs  or  pi€>4uc 
parties,  where  each  guest  might  send  his  own  portion  of  the  feas^ 
or  where  one  might  provide,  at  a  fixed  price,  an  entertainmeot  for 
all  the  rest.  For  parties  of  this  kind  the  Athenians  a|^ear  to  have 
felt  a  passionate  fondness.  When  Aristotle  advocates  the  pro- 
priety of  admitting  that  ^  complex  entity,  the  Public,'  as  he  calls 
them,  into  a  share  of  the  government,  he*  more  than  once  draws 
an  argument  from  the  pic-nic  suppers,  which  he  asserts  were 
always  better  than  those  furnished  by  a  single  person.  And  Theo- 
phrastus,  his  great  disciple,  was  so  much  persuaded  of  this  truth, 
that  among  his  legacies  may  be  found  one  for  the  support  of  a  pic- 
nic club.  As  some  notices  of  this  kind  of  entertainment  have  been 
given  in  another  place,  we  shall  not  pursue  the  subject  here,  but 
shall  clear  the  way  for  a  more  minute  inquiry  hereafter  into  the 
private  entertainments  of  the  Athenians,  by  observing,  that,  before 
the  time  of  Menander,  the  law,  to  prevent  too  large  a  concourse 
of  people  at  an  entertainment,  had  hniited  the  number  of  guests 
to  thirty;  that  there  were  persons  called  Gynoeconomi,  whose 
office  it  was  to  number  the  guests,  and  to  see  that  this  statute  was 
not  infringed ;  diat  it  was  an  ancient  practice  to  give  a  bill  of  fare 
to  the  master  of  the  feasts,  who  communicated  its  contents,  at 
proper  intervals,  to  the  guests — that  the  great  man,  whether  host 
or  guest,  was  generally  attended  by  a  ^flatterer,  whose  office,  from 
the  epithets  attached  to  him  by  Julius  Pollux,  (the  most  amusing 
of  word-collectors,)  was  evidently  no  easy  one — and  that  recre- 
ations for  the  sight  and  hearing  (dea/xara,  oLxgoafMtrei)  made  part 
of  the  entertainment.  The  supper- hunters,  (r^e;^e$eixyoi,)  that 
class  of  persons  upon  whom  is  laid  all  the  trouble  of  convivial 
conversation,  and  who  are  expected  to  perform  the  double  task 
of  never  speaking  with  the  mouth  fiill,  and  yet  never  losing  a 
mouthful,  generally  paid  their  quota  in  coin  of  the  latter  kind.  They 

*  In  Polit.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  In  the  culinary  Pleiades,  to  which  we  have  before  adTertfld* 
it  is  allowed  that  in  broiling  a  fish  no  one  excelled  Agis  of  Rhodes;  that  Apthonetns 
shone  above  all  the  profession  iii  a  sausage  or  hog's-pudding,  and  that  NercaSi  the 
Chian,  boiled  a  conger-eel  in  a  manner  which  might  have  satisfied  the  gods.  To  AristkiB 
was  decreed  the  pre-eminent  ^lory  of  lading  out  the  contributioris  to  a  club-feast  to  su- 
perlative advantage. 

f  Tlie  parasite  was  a  later  invention  than  the  flatterer,  properly  so  called.  The  latter 
was  so  nmch  in  request  among  the  vain  Athenians,  as  to  furnish  the  philosophers  with  an 
axiom.  ^XexoXaxic  ot  flreXXoi,  says  Aristotle,  (in  Ethicis,  lib.  viii.  c.  8.)  that  ii^  '  on  the 
score  o(  toad-eating,  man  is  more  inclined  to  be  the  patient  than  the  afent.'- 

who 
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who  were  present  without  contributing  towards  tbe  c^tertaio- 
ment,  says  Archbishop  Potter,  were  termed  aa-vfifioXoi,  in  which 
condition,  (continues  the  learned  but  plain-spoken  archsBologist,') 
'  were  poets  and  singers,  and  others  who  made  diversion  for  the 
company/  How  little  strict  abstemiousness  was  observed  at  these 
entertainments  will  appear  hereafter.  It  might  also  be  inferred 
from  the  number  of  physicians,  who,  it  is  evident  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Plato  and  Aristophanes,  practised  in  Athens,  and  from  the 
importance  which  Xenophon  attaches  to  the  fact  that  his  great 
master  could  retire  from  a  supper  without  overloading  himself.* 
The  repasts  of  the  common  Athenians  are  much  more  easily 
decided.  Herbs,  pottage,  salt  fish,  a  barley  cake  not  very  nicdy 
kneaded,  these  with  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  figs  perhaps  for  a  des- 
sert, formed  their  usual  diet,  when  a  sacrifice  or  one  of  those 
feasts,  which,  on  various  pretences,  were  wrested  from  the  rich, 
did  not  furnish  a  more  substantial  banquet.  Thus  the  old  dicast 
in  the  Wasps,  who  prefers  the  sparing  modes  of  common  life, 
when  accompanied  with  the  functions  of  the  judicial  ofiice,  to  all 
the  allurements  which  his  wealthy  son  can  offer  him.  We  insert 
the  whole  of  his  speech,  as  it  gives,  we  think,  a  very  amusing 
view  of  domestic  life  at  Athens. 

*  But  the  best  of  my  lot  I  bad  nearly  forgot — the  court  left  and  weR 

loaded  with  honey, 
Scarce  in  sight  of  ray  homCi  all  the  bouse,  trooping,  come,  and  embrace 

me,  such  coz'nage  hath  money  ! 
Next  my  girl,  sprightly  nymph !  brings  her  napkin  and  lymph — feet 

and  ancles  are  quick  in  ablution; 
Soft'ning  oils  o'er  them  spread,  she  stoops  down  her  bead,  and  drops 

kisses  in  utmost  profusion, 
"  I'm  her  sweetest  papa!— I'm  the  pride  of  the  bar!" — her  lips  in  mean 

time  neatly  playing. 
As  with  rod  and  with  line,  the  wench  angles  so  fine,  my  day's  pay  is  un- 
consciously straying,  f 
Seats  her  then  by  my  side,  Mrs.  Dicast  my  pride, — feeling  soul,  she 

knows  well  what  my  calling. 
And  my  labours  to  greet,  brings  refreshments  most  sweet,  while  speeches 

still  sweeter  are  falling. 
**  Deign  this  pottage  to  sip, — pass  this  cake  o'er  your  lip — here's  a  soft 

and  a  soothing  emulsion. 
You  cannot  but  cb use  eat  this  pulse,  nay.  111  use  to  my  heart's  dearest 

treasure  compulsion.** 

*  There  is  a  cnriont  pMsage  in  one  of  the  book^  of  Plato's  Republic,  but  to  which  we 
cannot  refer  at  the  moment,  where  Athens  herself  is  considered  as  a  sort  of  high-fed 
nervous  patient — toujoort  dans  le«  remedes — and  only  recovering  a  little  strength,  in 
order  to  plunge  into  the  mmdc  caccttes,  which  had  previously  deranged  and  shattered 
Jier  system. 

i*  The  young  wheedler*s  mode  of  filching  her  father's  obols,  (not  very  delicate  it  must 
be  confessed)  arose  out  of  a  practice*  common  among  the  lowt;r  Athenians,  of  carrying 
their  money  in  their  months. 

Then 
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Then  I  sip  and  I  twill,  and  I  riot  at  will,  nor  cast  eym  of  discreet  ob- 
servation, 
(iow  yuur  eye  or  your  man's  watches,  guages  and  spans  what  ny  sp- 

petite's  warmth  and  duration. 
Never  yet,  by  my  fay,  did  I  bid  that  knaw  lay  forsupper,  or  otherwise 

task  him. 
But  a  cloud  ever  hung  on  his  brow,  lest  my  tongue  a  cake  or  dish  extn 

should  ask  him. 
Thus  from   head,  Sir,  to  feet,  Fm  in  armour  complete, — fenced  and 

shelter'd  from  ev'ry  disaster. 
And  your  wine  you  may  spare,  while  this  (draws  a  case /rom  underlet 

vest)  falls  to  my  share,  and  calls  me  its  lord  and  its  master. 
Outward,  form'd  'tis  an  ass — spare  your  mirth — let  that    pass  :— in- 
ward holds  he  what  asks  best  appliance  : 
(Drinks  and  looks  at  it)  Rogue  !  as  keen  he  surveys  your  pinch'd  beakeis 

he  brays,  and  trooper-toned  bids  you  defiance.' 

With  Athenians  of  this  class  a  good  dinner  seems  to  have  bees 
what  the  resources  of  the  publican  are  with  the  lower  orders  in 
our  own  country,  an  excellent  restorer  of  harmony  and  a  pledged 
concord  between  contending  parties.  Male  readers,  who  perused 
the  taunts  of  the  rival  choruses  in  a  former  Number,  must  have 
been  well  aware,  that  the  feelings,  there  exhibited,  were  much  too 
hot  to  hold.  Female  readers,  skilled  in  tracing  the  passions,  and 
who  know  that  nothing  is  unconquerable  but  indifference,  will 
hear,  without  surprise,  the  conclusion  of  these  sarcasms.  A  few 
overtures  from  the  female  chorus,  a  salutation  upon  the  cheek, 
and  a  little  dexterity  shewn  in  relieving  their  antagonist's  eye  of  a 
large  gnat,  which  infested  it,  gradually  overcome  the  wrath  of  the 
rival  male  chorus.  '  Baggages,'  exclaims  its  coryphaeus,  after  a  de- 
cent resistance,  ^  there's  no  living  with  them,  nor  without  them; 
and  yet,  as  the  old  proverb  says — they  are  but  limbs  of  the  old-one 
after  all  .'*  This  satisfactory  reconciliation  is,  of  course,  to  be  con^ 
firmed  by  a  feast ;  and  when  the  good  feelings  of  an  Athenian 
were  set  afloat,  they  were  most  comprehensive  in  their  nature. 

CHORUS. 

I  quaff  to  you,  laugh  to  you  : — suff'ring  or  doing. 
No  harm  be  between  us  for  ages  ensuing ; 
But  charity,  ainit}^  peace  and  good  breeding; 
And  let  a  joint  stave  mark  old  troubles  receding. 

Oyez — let  none  fear 

In  my  numbers  to  hear 


KAf*  CXI ivo  ruveof  o^^»^,  ku  Kaxotg,  f t^n/MlMV. 

ttri  a-w  vavoty^t^^OiO'iV,  or*  aviv  nrayetXtb^,' 
Beautiful  as  these  mystic  t^pes  appear  to  the  e^e,  ws  can  assure  our  f«m«le  readen^ 
that  they  express  neither  more  nor  less,  than  what  has  been  ventured  as  an  equivalentia 
tb«  text. 

A  roproack 
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A  reproacji  or  a  sneer ; 

No  such  thoughts  harbour  here  r 

But  words  Uiat  drop  manna, 

And  deeds  all  of  honey, 

To  feasts  invitation. 

And  offers  of  money. 

Time  enough,  and  to  snare, 

Has  ill-luck  been  our  ikre  ; 

Let  it  now  be  our  care 

The  old  breach  to  repair. 

And  to  set  things  more  square. 

Then  make  proclamation, 

Possessing  the  nation. 

That  he,  whose  poor  pittance 

Demands  a  remittance, — 

Be  it  two  pounds  or  four. 

Or  a  small  matter  more, — 

May  here  be  supplied  ; — 

"With  a  good  purse  beside. 

His  silver  and  gold 

More  securely  to  hold  : 

This  further  too  learning 

o 

That  peace  once  returning, 
Tis  our  fixt  resolution 
Not  to  ask  restitution.' — 

We  break  in  upon  this  long-winded  joint  stave  to  observe,  that 
the  premises  and  conclusion  of  an  Athenian's  liberality  were  not 
always  in  strict  accordance  ;  and  the  good-humoured  poet^  whom 
no  trait  of  popular  humour  escaped,  has  not  failed  to  find  a  niche 
for  this. 

*  Further  notice.  Sirs,  take^ 
That  a  banquet  we  make. 
For  the  comfort  and  sake. 
Of  a  much  honour'd  crew. 
All  good  men  and  true, 
As  Carystus  e'er  knew. 
Their  presence  to  greet, 
We  have  pulse  as  is  meet : 
A  pig  and  what  not, 
Too,  are  gone  to  the  pot ; 
They  may  thus  look  for  flesh 
That  is  tender  and  fresh. — 

(To  the  audience,)    Let  to-morrow  then  see 

One  and  all  hous'd  with  me  ; 
And  come  without  calling. 
The  morning  forestalling. 
With  your  boys  in  a  row, 
And  your  cheeks  in  a  glow, 
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All  frcbh  from  the  l>ath, 

Taking  straight  the  house  path  ; 

Then  without  explanation 

Or  interrogation, 

Let  each  as  if  come 

To  his  own  proper  home, 

Forward  instantly  venture  : — 

One  caution  I  put,  ■ 

If  you  finil  the  door  shut, — 

^ris  a  proof  you  can't  enter/ 

Among  the  idle,  and  we  must  be  pardoned  for  saying,  the  ridi- 
culous mistakes  respecting  the  character  of  Aristophanes,  none 
appears  to  us  more  misplaced  than  the  received  opinion,  that  he 
was  a  severe  caustic  satirist.  That  he  could  deal  heavy  blows, 
when  he  pleased,  is  most  certain  ;  but  if  we  had  to  point  out  the 
most  distinguishing  feature  in  his  characteri  we  should  refer  to 
that  good-natured  relish  he  displays  for  the  popular  humour,  be- 
longing to  all  free  governments,  and  which  shone  more  particularly 
in  an  Attic  mob.  A  benevolent  man  shares  in  this  feeling,  from 
the  milkiness  of  his  nature  ;  a  thoughtful  man,  who  observes  with 
what  cheerfulness  it  often  conducts  the  poor  through  privations,  1. 
from  which  the  rich  and  the  learned  would  shrink,  sees  in  it  one 
of  those  great  compensations,  by  which  Providence  equalises  man- 
kind, and  leaves  the  stations  of  rich  and  poor,  as  little  more  than 
varieties  of  means  for  gaining  happiness.  We  think  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  cherish  popular  humour,  to  induce  us  to  pursue  the 
particular  species  just  pointed  out  a  little  farther.  A  chorus,  who 
could  feast  a  whole  audience  at  so  small  an  expense,  had  no  rea- 
son to  be  less  profuse  on  other  points. 

*  Of  whatever  I'm  possest, 
Carpet,  coverlit,  or  vest. 
Cash  and  jewels,  of  silver  and  gold  ; 
Here  1  make  spontaneous  offer. 
And  without  reserve  I  proffer 
To  the  public  to  have  and  to  hold. 
Must  your  daughter  make  display 
Upon  some  public  day. 
And  her  person  array  in  all  bravery  ? 
1  have  fardingales  and  things, 
Stuffs  and  cuffs,  and  ruffs  and  rings, 
Take  them  all,  Sirs,  nor  think  it  any  knavery. 
Seal  and  signet  you  may  break, 
Vest  and  vestment  you  may  take. 
Cash  and  jewels,  and  diamonds  and  stone; — 
Only  one  thing  I  premise. 
He  that  finds  them  has  two  e3^es 
Of  a  much  clearer  ken  than  my  own. 

A  treasury 
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A  treasury  like  this  was  not  easily  exhausted.  - 

We  shall  give  but  one  insti^ce  more  :  the  comic  poet  acted,  it 
has  been  before  observed,  as  the  gazetteer  of  the  times,  and  his 
*  Foreign  Intelligence'  certainly  furnished  an  intellectual  repast 
not  often  found  in  modem  journals.  Thus  the  political  fates  of 
Prasiae,  (a  tovvn  in  Laconia  lately  destroyed  by  the  AthenianS|)  of 
Megara,  (the  support  given  to  which  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  Peloppnnesiaii  war,)  and  of  Leontini  in 
Sicily,  (then  recently  suffering  under  the  oppression  of  the  Syra- 
cusans,)  become,  in  the  Aristophanic  comedy  of  the  Peace,  the, 
materials  of  an  Attic  myttoton  or  salad,  and  are  thus  served  up  to 
the  audience. 

SCENE— Heaven. 

* 

A  great  bowl  or  mortar  is  seen  upon  the  stage:  leeks,  garlic^  and  cheese  He* 

around  it. 

War,  TaYGiBUS. 

JFar,  {slouoly  and  solemnly,)  Laceration, 

Maceration, 
Grief  and  scorning, 
Woe  and  Mourning, 
Past  all  caring, 
I  do  scan 
Unto  man, 
The  much -enduring. 
Cramps  and  stitches, 
Aches  and  pains. 
Rack  his  jomts 
And  fire  his  veins ! 

Try.  Shield  me,  great  Pho&bus,  'tis  indeed  a  mortar 

Vast  beyond  vastness ! — then,  this  monster's  visage ! 
Pain,  mischief,  misery,  are  upon  his  front. 
And  do  my  eyes  indeed  take  witness  of  him, 
The  god,  whose  very  sight  creates  a  solitude, 
The  truculent-^the  iron-faced'— still  settling 
Upon  his  legs,  as  if  for  fig)it  preparing! 

War.  Double,  double. 

Woe  and  trouble. 
Triple  trine, 
And  nine  to  nine. 
Nine  and  ten. 
And  nine  again, 
I  do  see 
For  Prasia;* 
Hapless  state ! 
See  now,  thy  doom  is  seal'd,  and  ratified  thy  fate. 

(Thhms  a  leek  into  the  bowl) 

•  '     ■■  -  ■  ~  ■  ■  ■  •  1 . 

*  A  word  ueaily  similar  to  Prasisin  Greek  signifies  a  leek.  - 

s  2  Try, 
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Try.  Look,  Sparta,  to't — 'tw  her  concern — not  cur's. 

War,  For  Megara  weep  I 

And  your  sighs  be  they  deep. 
For  the  fates  strongly  pull, 
And  ray  bowl  must  be  full ; 
The  loss  of  a  fraction 
Would  work  me  distraction : 
Nicely  chopp*d,  minced,  and  drest. 
She  may  yet  be  at  rest ! 

(Throws  in  garlic,*  and  pounds  it  very  smaBJ 

2Vy.  Sigh  we  for  those  same  folk  of  Megara  ! 

Large  floods  of  tears — and  bitter,  save  the  mark  ! 
llatb  he  infused  for  them ! 

War,  Cry  aloud,  fair  and  foul. 

And  for  Sicily  howl ! 

For  body  and  soul, 

She  must  go  to  the  bowl ; 

For  the  pride  of  her  state 

She  must  yield  to  her  fate. 

And  the  scraper  and  knife 

Now  lie  hard  at  her  life ! 

(Scrapes  cheese;^  and  throws  it  into  the  bowlj 
Pour  we  some  honeyt  now  from  Attica 
Upon  our  work. 

Among  the  public  entertainments  of  a  people  so  theatricallj 
disposed  as  the  Athenians,  none  we  may  be  sure  ranked  higher 
than  the  ^perb  banquet,  usually  given  by  the  triumphant  tril^  to 
the  successful  chorus.  The  prize  feast  (e^ivixia)  is  the  Constant 
encouragement  by  which  Aristophanes  stimulates  exertion  in  his 
orchestral  troop,  and  in  his  Female  Parliament  he  offers  a  bill  of 
fare,  which  is  certainly  very  provocative.  The  poet,  who  con- 
trary to  the  usual  practice,  was  dismissing  his  company  in  t 
dance,  gives  animation  to  the  lower  members  of  his  dancers,  by  an 
intimation  addressed  to  their  upper  organs. 

Leader  of  the         *  Come  away,  come  away)* 
Female  Chorus,         ^is  no  time  for  delay. 

If  we  loiter  and  dally, 

And  stand  shilly  shally, 

'Twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip 
'^Some  misfortune  may  slip. 

And  the  viands  tho'  basted 

May  never  be  tasted. 

*  Garlic  was  one  of  the  most  plentiful  productions  of  Megara. 

*)*  The  reader  of  Theocritus  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  rich  milk  ^wft  ^yfi^imp^  ^laA 
30  frequeatl^  occur  in  the  most  exquisite  of  all  pastoral  poet*.  ' 

I  It  was  troro  the  odoriferous  herbs  ou  mount  Hymettu),  that  the  exceUenoc  of  tk 
Attic  honey  was  derived. 
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(iums  to  one  oftht   Miss,  I  turn  me  to  you ; 
Chorus,)  Throw  your  legs  one,  and  two, 

To  a  galliard  that's  new. 
{One  of  the  Chortts.)  What  is  bidden  1  do.     (hegitu  dancing.) 
(Leader  )  Here's  another,  whose  flanks 

But  deserve  little  thanks.^* 


eT7 


(to  one  of  the 
Ghonts,) 


More  virgins,  more  speed. 

If  a  banquet  you  heed  ;—      (the  whole  Chorus  ^ra^ 

And  I've  one  in  my  eye,  dualfy i>egm danctng.) 

That  might  make  sluggards  fly: 

Tis  plenteous,  'tis  dainty, 

"Tis  fragrant,  'tis  warm, 

And  the  mere  bill  of  fare 

Is  as  long  as  my  *arm. 

There's  lobster,  there's  prawn, 

Cockle,  oyster  and  brawn. 

There's  salt  fish  and  fresh. 

Caught  with  hook  and  with  mesh. 

Here^s  a  cod's  head  and  shoulders 

With  soles  for  upholders: 

Those  anchovies  and  dace 

Keep  a  salmon  in  place. 

And  soles  h  la  braise 

Hold  a  turbot  in  stays. 

Add  calves  heads  that  ride 

In  an  ocean  of  brain ; 

Add  thrush  fooil'd  and  fried, 

And  teal  spiced  and  plain. 

Add  honey,  add  spices. 

Add  hare-flesh  in  slices. 

With  widgeon  and  pigeon 

And  larks  in  a  ring : 

Hand  me  there,  lady  fair. 

Both  a  leg  and  a  wing. — 

With  such  show  of  provision 

Need  I  urge  expedition?         i, 

Let  her  spin  it  and  win  it. 

Such  a  banquet  who  chooses; 

She's  too  late  by  a  minute 

Sixty  moments  who  loses.^ — 

But  excuse  me,  ere  starting. 

One  little  suggestion ; 

Who  feed  large,  take,  at  parting,  * 

A  pill  for  digestion,' 

At  entertainaients  of  this  kind,  the  bard,  who  furnished  the  vic- 

*  A  considerable  part  of  what  follows  is,  in  the  original,  impressed  into  a  word  of 
more  (ban  seventy  syllables!     Under  these  circumstances^  a  little  departure  from  strict 


translation  seems  allowable* 
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torious  piece,  was,  of  course,  a  most  prominent  goest ;  the  poet, 
just  quoted,  had  frequent  occasion  to  experience  the  value  of  sach 
a  situation ;  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken  in  a  passage  in  Plato,  he 
knew  how  to  make  ffood  use  of  his  time,  when  placed  in  it.  If  die 
following  extract  shews  us  that  Aristophanes  was  bald,  it  aho 
proves,  that,  like  Csesar,  he  tried  to  cover  his  baldness  with 
laurels. 

For  oh !  if  success 

These  my  rhymes  to-day  bless. 

When  the  table  and  board 

With  rich  viands  are  stor'd, 

The  talk  and  the  cry 

Will  be — *  Charge  bumper  high, 

And  carouse  of  the  best 

To  our  bald-headed  guest; — 

And  the  cates,  that  are  sweetest, 

And  the  cup,  that  is  neatest, 

And  the  banquet's  best  part, 

Give  we  there,  hand  and  heart ; — 

Carouse  to  the  flower 

Of  Phocbus's  mansion ; 

To  him  with  the  forehead 

Of  matchless  expansion.' 

We  are  sufficiently  masters  of  our  subject  to  be  aware,  that  it  is 
the  guests,  after  all,  who' are  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  a  feast,  and 
not  the  caterer.  Goivijy  6  ^survfjuoVf  says  Aristotle,*  (and  in  matters 
of  importance,  it  is  proper  to  appeal  to  high  authorities,)  aX)C  8^ 
6  [jLayeigos.  It  is  possible  too,  that  Qur  manner  of  handling  some 
extracts  introduced  into  these  remarks,  may  have  the  effect  of 
recalling  to  the  reader's  mind  an  homely  adage  in  the  culinary 
art — that  the  cook  and  the  materials  he  works  upon  often  come 
from  very  opposite  regions. — We  could  perhaps  advance  a  few 
words  in  our  defence;  but  we  hold  it  more  decorous,  as  the  hour 
is  late,  to  make  our  bow  in  silence,  and  withdraw  from  the  table. 
That  we  may  not  appear,  however,  wholly  to  have  trifled  with  our 
readers,  we  shall  close  with  a  curious  trait  of  national  habits,  and 
try  to  coax  out  of  it  a  little  moral  for  those  who  are  not  content 
to  read  merely  for  amusement.  At  great  entertainments  in  Egypt, 
says  Herodotus,  a  body  carved  in  wood  and  most  minutely  re- 
sembling a  corpse,  was  carried  about  and  exhibited  to  each  gues^ 
with  this  admonition :  '  Regulate  your  potations  and  your  plea- 
sures by  this  spectacle ;  for  when  you  are  dead,  you  will  be  do 
other  than  this.'    However  genteelly  (s^ieixoos)  all  this  might  have 

been  done  on  the  part  of  the  corpse-bearers,  the  principal  person 

J « 

*  In  Fulit.  lib.  iiit  c.  11. 

in 
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in  the  drama  was  certainly,  as  Plutarch,  relating  the  story  after 
Herodotus,  suggests,  an  unseasonable  sort  of  intruder.  The 
worthy  Boeotian,  who  misquotes  authors  and  himself,  and  who 
speaks  of  the  fine, arts  in  a  tone  of  contempt,  which  must  have 
appeared  absolutely  glorious  to  his  fellow  Boeotians,  rarely  errs 
on  the  side  of  good  feelings ;  he  has  accordingly  imparted  a 
secret  for  turning  even  this  spectacle  to  account.  Taking  times 
and  seasons  into  consideration,  says  the  philosopher  of  Choerpnea^ 
this  addition  to  the  feast  was  rather  misplaced;  yet  was  it  not  alto- 
gether without  its  suitableness :  it  furnished  a  strong  dissuasion 
against  drinking  and  luxury,  it  held  out  powerful  motives  to 
friendship  and  mutual  love,  and  it  was  a  sort,  of  practical  homily, 
that  lif|g,  short  as  it  is,  ought  not  to  be  made  long  in  the  commis- 
sion of  evil  practices. 


ERRATUM. 


P.  20,  i.  16.     For  Harhy  and  St.  John  were  made  Secretnritf  of  State,  read  Harley  was 
made  Secrttary  of  Stale,  and  St,  John  Secretary  at  War, 


TREACHERY  OF  THE  ARABS. 

In  our  last  Number,  we  mentioned  in  a  note  on  Burckhardt*s  Travels, 
(p.  440,)  that  some  English  officers,  on  their  way  to  Palniyra,  had  a  dispute 
with  their  Arab  guides,  in  which  one  of  the  party.  Captain  Butler,  of  the  Dra- 
goons, was  wounded:— that  they  laid  their  complaint  before  the  Pasha,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  several  of  the  Arabs  had  been  seized  and  decapitated. 

We  stated  those  particulars  not  lightly,  but  on  the  authority  of  a  most  re- 
spectable British  officer,  who  had  mmuted  them  down  on  the  spot  from  the 
concurrent  reports  of  several  of  the  natives.  They  affi^rd,  however,  another 
proof,  certainly  not  wanted,  of  that  habitual  disregard  of  strict  truth  for  which 
the  people  of  the  east  are  notorious.  The  affair,  indeed,  was  far  more  serious 
than  we  had  supposed^  but  in  the  leading  circumstance  our  correspondent  was 
misinformed.  The  officers  made  no  complaint; — but  perhaps  the  impression 
made  by  our  statement  can  by  no  mode  be  so  effectually  removed  as  by  giving 
Captain  Butler's  own  account,  which  we  are  enabled  to  do  by  the  kindness  of  a 
revered  relative  of  that  gentlemap.    It  is  highly  interesting ;  and  we  cannot  dis- 

s  4  miss 
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niiM  it  1^'itliout  obMrviiii;,  ibat  Captain  BiitWr  and  his  rrieiids  af^pear  to  hire 
eolidtirtt'cl  theinitflve^  uith  cxciuplury  kelt-possessioii,  iutrepidity,  aiid  pru- 
dence. 

Extract  of  a  Ixitcr,  dated  Sinifrnti,  August  lOtM,  1819. 

*  As  \vf!  determined  (in  ^uint;  u>  Puhnvni,  wc  paid  another  vibit  to  the 
Pai»hu.  He  ordered  his  minister  to  make  out  the  profier  passports,  and  direct 
the  governor  of  llonid,  u  town  on  the  %er^c  nf  the  Desert,  tu  entertain  us  ai 
English  princes.  Wu  liad  to  wait  ten  d.i\b  bcl'ore  tlic  ii^a  cuuld  get  the  cbief 
that  coHHuanded  the  tribe  orciipviui;  tlie  I)e>ert  between  lluius  aud  Pahu^ra, 
to  CdiM  to  him.  This  lellow  at  hi&t  made  his  appearance,  aud  agreed  before 
the  governors  to  escort  us  sat'elv  to  Pahiiyra  for  two  tliousaiid  piuatreSy  half  to 
be  paid  in  advance,  and  tlie  other  half  on  our  return.  lu  the  Arab  costome, 
and  mounted  on  dromedari(>,  \%ithu  Hedouin  behind  lis,  we  set  off  through  ibe 
Desert  in  tlie  direction  of  Pulmvra.  As  we  had  no  amis  with  us  of  anjr  iiud, 
these  lellow s  bctraved  u^.  Instead  of  continuing  their  proper  course,  tbej 
struck  olf  in  another  direction,  and  carried  us  to  their  canip.  Nearl?  the 
whole  of  the  day  wiis  taken  up  in  debating  what  tiiey  should  do  wiJi  us. 
We  at  last  told  them  we  wuuld  go  no  farther;  that  we  bad  neither  arms  our 
money;  that  if  they  inurtlered  us  they  would  get  nothing  but  the  shirts  uu  our 
bucks ;  aud  that  it'  they  did  not  choose  to  conduct  us  back  to  Horns  on  tin 
dromedaries,  we  would  set  out  on  foot  and  lind  our  way  as  well  as  we  could. 
Seeing  us  determined,  they  a^^reed  to  take  us  to  Horns.  After  goading  on  tlie 
dromedaries  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour,  they  suddenly  stopped  tlie  aoi- 
mals,  and  knocked  us  otT their  backs.  Not  knowing  their  intent,  we  attempted 
to  sei/.e  their  anns,  and  a  battle  ensued.  I  succeeded  in  wrenching  the  mace 
imm  the  hands  of  the  Ik'doiiJM  that  rode  behind  me,  aud  was  preparing  to 
make  him  feel  the  weight  of  it  on  hi!<  head,  when  one  of  thein  ran  his  lance 
into  my  arm,  and  another  ;:ave  me  a  blow  which  immediately  brought  me  to  the 
ground.  Tliey  then  freed  themselves  from  us,  mounted  their  dromedaries  and 
were  soon  out  of  si^hr.  1  know  not  how  we  escaped  with  our  lives;  we  had 
not  even  a  slick  amongst  u.s,  whilst  the  Arabs  were  anned  with  iron  inaces, 
match-hjcks,  and  lon<;  lances :  we  all,  however,  got  roughly  handled.  We  fol- 
lowed a  track  in  the  sand,  and  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  night  at  a  small 
village,  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgot.  As  I  had  bled  freely  during  llw 
walk,  1  was  unable  to  proceed  farther  that  night,  although  my  companiooi 
were  anxious  to  get  on ;  the  next  day  we  walked  quietly  into  Horns:  we  found 
that  the  news  of  our  adventure  had  preceded  us,  and  tnat  the  whole  town  wu 
in  a  bustle.  We  met  a  large  detachment  of  Arabs,  driving  their  camels  as  hard 
as  they  could  go,  who,  taking  us  for  some  of  their  tiibe,  called  to  us  to  save 
ourselves,  or  we  should  be  killed ;  they  were  pursued  by  several  parties  of  ca- 
valry, who  shortly  came  up  with  them,  killed  a  great  number^  andseized  their 
beasts.  In  the  mean  time,frome  prisoneis  had  been  taken  before  the  goverDort 
and  he  immediately  cut  otf  all  their  heads.  Had  it  been  in  our  power  we 
would  willinglv  ha\e  prevented  so  murh  bloodshed,  but  the  Moslem  was  sa- 
vage. His  pnde  was  hurt  that  the  Arab  chief  had  so  little  regard  for  hii 
authority.  The  number  of  these  poor  creatures  who  lost  their  lives  was  mri« 
onsly  stated  to  us;  I  am  inclined  to  think  tliey  were  not  so  numerous  as  the? 
tvished  to  make  us  believe.' 
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where  Professional  Advice  cannot  be  immediately  obtained.    Small  8vo.  28.6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  certain  Errors  relative  to  Insanity,  and  their  Consequences, 
Physical,  Moral,  and  Civil.  By  George  Man  Burrows,  M.D.  F.LtS.  &C 
8vo.     12s. 
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The  Glory  of  Regality;  an  Historical  Treatise  of  the  Anointing  and 
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Sacred  Lyrics.     By  James  Kdmeston.     I'imo.     4s. 

The  Beauties  of  the  Modern  Poets,  heing  Selections  from  the  Works  of  the 
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zcppa.     Vol.  0.     Foolscap  8vo.     Ts. 
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Principles  of  Political  Economy.     IW  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Maltlius.     8ro.     t8s. 

Specimens  of  Systematic  Misrules.     By  Chas.  Maclean,  M.  D.     8\'n.    8s. 

Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  ('.  Canning  to  his  Constituents  at  Liverpool  at 
the  celebration  of  his  fourth  FJection.     8vo.     Is.  Gd. 

Suhstancc  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Canning,  in  ihe  House  of 
Commo:  s  on  the  2-Uh  of  November,  18 19,  on  the  opening  of  the  SessioD. 
8vo.     U6.  6d. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  lion.  Lord  Grenville,  Nov.  30,  1819, 
on  the  Marquis  of  Liinbdowne*s  Motion,  for  a  Committee  on  the  State  of  tlie 
Country.     Qs.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Practical  Moans  of  employing  the  Poor  in  cultivating  and 
IVranufacturing  Articles  of  British  growth,  in  lieu  of  Foreign  materials.  By 
W.  Saliabnry.     '2s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Ear]  of  Ilarrowby,  Pr^ident  of  the  Council, 
&CC,  on  the  discovery  of  the  atrocious  Conspiracy.     Is. 

A  Reply  to  an  Article  in  the  last  Number,  viz.  LXIV.  of  the  Edinhui^ 
licvicw,  entitled  Parliamentary  Enquiry.     To  which  is  subjoined,  a  LelMf 
■  commented  upon  in  that  Article.     By  John  Davison,  B.  D.  Rector  of  Wa&b- 
in^ton,  Durham,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     8vo.     3s.  6d. 

The  Thistle  and  his  Weeds  uprooted  in  Cato  Street ;  or  Radicals  uunuibked 
and  Outwitted.     With  an  Engravint;  of  a  Radical  Parliament.      8vo. 

The  Mirror,  presented  to  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Allied  Sovereijs^ns,  reflecting  Political  F'acts  and  Secrets  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance.  By  Francis  Romeo.   Translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  P«  Macdooald.  Bro. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Age  of  Christian  Reason  ;  containing,  exclusive  of  the  Evidences  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  a  Refutation  of  the  Political  and  Theological  Principles  of 
Thos.  Paine  and  M.  Volney,  &c. ;  and  also  a  Refutation  of  Uiiitarianisin. 
By  Thos.  Brou^hlon,  Esq.     fJvo.     7s. 

A  Series  of  Important  Facts,  demonstrating  the  Truth  of  ibe  Christian 
.  Religion,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  its  Friends  and  Enemies  in  the  first  and 
second  Centuries.     By  T.  Jones,  L.L.D.     8vo.     7s. 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  stated  to  an  ingenuous  mind  doubtful  of  its  an* 
thority.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Bean,  M.  A.     Is. 

A  Series  of  connected  Lectures  on  the  Holy  Bible,  Illustrative  and  Con- 
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by  God  for  Man.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Gilbart,  of  Dublin.    8vo,     8a. 
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True  Christian  Religion,  or  the  Universal  Theology  of  the  New  Church ; 
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the  Rev.  Wm.  Jay.     8vo. 
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8vo.     16s. 
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AnT.  I. — 1.  jin  Historical  and  Critical  Enquiry  into  the  In* 
terpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  liemarks  on  Mr. 
Bellamy's  New  Translation.  By  J.  W.  Whittaker,  M.A.  Fel- 
low of  St.  John's,  Cambridge. 

2.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Holy  Bible.  Part  II.  By  John 
Bellamy. 

3.  Reasons  in  favour  of  a  New  Translation  of  the  Holy  Scrip' 
tures.     By  oir  James  Bland  Burges,  Bart. 

4.  A  Vindication  of  our  Authorized  Tramlation  and  Translators 
of  the  Bible,  in  answer  to  Objections  of  Mr.  John  Bellamy  and 
Sir  James  Bland  Burges.    By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.A. 

5.  Supplement  to  an  Historical  and  Critical  Enquiry  into  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Bellamy's  New  Translation.  By  J.  W.  Whittaker,  M.A.  Fel- 
low of  St.  John's,  Cambridge. 

HEN  we  last  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy's *  New  Translation,'  we  pledged  ourselves  not  to  be- 
tray our  duty  by  remaining  in  silence,  while  he  or  any  one  else  was 
attempting  to  degrade  the  Bible,  by  capricious  and  ill-founded  inter- 
pretations, tending  to  the  perversion  of  its  sacred  truths. 
L  Several  circumstances  have  occurred  which  induce  us  to  redeem 
f  this  pledge  without  further  delay.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  present  opinion  of  the  public  respecting 
Mr.  Bellamy's  qualifications,  he  has  not  yet  been  led  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  them  himself:  for,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  passed, 
he  has  published  a  second  part  of  his  translation  in  the  same  style 
with  the  first. — In  this  he  commits  the  same  blunders;  displays  the 
jsame  ignorance  of  the  plainest  principles  of  Hebrew;  exhibits  the 
jsame  vulgar  and  incomprehensible  jargon;  repeats  the  same  ex- 
ploded falsehoods;  and  treats  with  tne  same  insolence  the  learned 
persons  who  framed  our  present  authorized  translation.  In  the 
next  place,  a  clearer  proof  has  been  afforded,  than  we  were  pre- 
pared so  soon  to  expect,  of  the  advantage  which  the  infidel  is  ready 
to  take  of  his  perversions.  When  Carlile  was  lately  indicted  for 
mblishing  Paine's  Age  of- Reason,  he  asked,  (prudently  enough  for 
lis  own  purposes,)  in  reference  to  the  position  that  the  Bible  is 
sanctioned  by  the  common  law  of  the  land,  what  Bible  is  meant, 
VOL.  XXIII.  NO.  xLvi.  T  whether 
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whether  the  Bible  according  to  the  authorized  version,  or  that  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bellamy's?  If  the  former,  he  had  the  authority  of 
this  distinguished  Hebrew  scholar  for  asserting  that  it  is  full  of  die 
grossest  errors,  so  as  to  deprive  it  altogether  of  the  sacred  character 
which  might  otherwise  attach  to  it;  and,  to  prove  that  he  (Bellamj) 
was  worthy  of  credit  in  such  a  matter,  he  quoted  the  names  of  the 
many  eminent  and  illustrious  persons,*  who  had  subscribed  to  Ui 
publication. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  we  are  now  supplied  with  positive  proof 
that,  even  after  all  iihich  ha.s  passed,  there  is  some  danger  of  die 
public  bein|2[  led  into  the  belief  that  Mr.  Bellamy's  transiatioiis  are 
truly  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  and  that  hb  charges  against  the  re- 
ceived version  are  not  destitute  of  foundation.  At  least,  there  has 
a|)peared  one  individual  who  has  publicly  and  unequivocally  pro- 
fessed his  belief  in  them — we  allude  to  Sir  James  Bland  Bulges, 
Bart,  lliis  gentleman,  we  understand,  passes  in  certain  circles  for 
a  literary  character.  We  are  well  aware  that  this  term  is  one  of 
extensive  signification,  and  is  sometimes  coupled  with  qualifica- 
tions sufficiently  humble. — Be  this  as  it  may.  Sir  James,  as  far  as 
we  are  informed,  has  hitherto  confined  himself  to  works  of  imagi- 
nation; in  the  present  instance,  however,  he  has  attempted  a  more 
serious  style  of  composition,  and  launched  into  the  field  of  Biblical 
criticism.  By  what  course  of  study  he  had  prepared  himself  for 
such  an  effort,  and  by  what  or  by  whom  he  was  deluded  into  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  qualified  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  in  this  de- 
partment, must  be  left  to  the  conjectures  of  the  reader. 

His  work  is  entitled  '  Reasons  in  favour  of  a  New  Translation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  and  he  shews  his  own  opinion  of  the  pcr^ 
formance  by  dedicating  it  to  Lord  Grenville,  specially  on  tccoudt 
of  his  '  eminence  as  a  statesman  and  scholar,  and  his '  dignified 
situation  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford.'  We  expected,  of  comteia'db- 
cussion  of  such  passages  in  tlie  English  version  as,  in  the  judgmcBt 
of  the  author,  are  not  sufficiently  close  to  the  original  Hebrew,  or 
do  not  express  the  sense  with  sufficient  elegance  and  propriety;  is- 
stead  of  which  we  found  the  greater  part  of  his  book  occupied  vrilii 
a  stale  and  tedious  discussion  on  the  origin  and  merits  of  the  Sqh 
tuagint  version,  prefaced  by  a  desperate  assault  on  us  for  our  sMe- 
ments  respecting  it. 

*  The  use  made  of  the  great  and  respectable  names  of  those  who  ■ubacribed  to  lUt 
larnVs  translation  has  been  most  nnwarranted.  The  greater  part^  if  not  the  wholes  tf 
those  vrho  gave  their  names  to  this  publication  were  iufluenced  entirelT  bj  tbs 
desire  of  promoting  the  cause  of  sacred  literature,  having  been  led  into  the  pemi- 
sion  that  the  person  whose  work  thej^  patronized  was  qualified  to  do  service  to  tlai 
cause.  As  soon  as  they  discovered  their  error,  and  found  that  any  thing  wthcr  tlMD 
advantage  to  sacred  literature  was  likely  to  be  derived  from  this  new  tiwialatioo,  thi^ 
without  hesitation  withdrew  themselves  from  all  support  of  it,  and  comiexioa  with  H. 
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The  familiarity  of  Sir  James  Bland  Buro^es  with  '  Coeur-de- 
Lions/  and  ^  Dragon  Knights/  has  evidently  given  him  a  chivalrous 
disposition ;  yet  it  is  still  a  mystery  to  us  why  he  should  set  his  lance 
in  the  rest,  and  tilt  so  furiously  at  those  who  gave  him  no  provoca- 
tion. We  never  criticized  his  poetry — how  was  it  possible  we  could, 
since  we  never  read  a  line  of  it? — Yet  the  book  opens  as  if  the 
writer  were  smarting  from  recent  criticism,  and  eager  to  revenge 
himself  on  us  for  the  imaginary  injury.  '  Mr.  Bellamy's  new  trans- 
lation' (it  is  thus  he  begins)  *  was  continually  rising  in  general  esti- 
mation, when  the  Quarterly  Review  made  a  most  virulent  attack 
upon  it,  evidently  calculated  to  crush  it  at  the  outset,  and  to  intimi- 
date those  by  whom  it  had  been  patronized.' — (p.  i.)  How  has  this 
author  the  audacity  to  accuse  us  of  virulencey  or  of  a  wish  to  inti' 
midate?  We  came  forward  in  the  solemn  discharge  of  a  great  but 
painful  duty,  actuated  by  loftier  and  purer  motives  than  the  con- 
fused intellects  of  our  calumniators  appear  capable  of  appreciating, 
or  even  comprehending. 

After  wading  through  more  than  two-thirds  of  his  book,  we  came 
to  the  professed  subject  of  it,  his  *  Reasons  for  a  new  translation :'  Sir 
James  repeats,  with  little  variation,  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Bellamy, 
that  our  translators  never  pretended  to  translate  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  only  copied  with  servility  from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Quitting 
for  the  present  all  observation  on  this  part  of  his  statements,  we 
hasten  to  his  method  of  proving  that  our  authorized  version  departs 
from  the  original.  And  here  we  must  request  the  reader's  particular 
attention.  Through  the  space  of  thirty  pages,  he  ranges  in  four  pa- 
rallel columns  selected  verses  of  the  Bible,  according  to  a  literal 
translation  from  the  Hebrew,  to  the  Septuagint,  to  Jerome's  ver- 
sion, or  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  to  the  received  (Englisti)  version.  He 
makes  no  remarks  as  he  proceeds ;  but  directs  the  reader  at  the  out- 
set to  the  general  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole,  viz.  that 
{because  the  received  English  version  agrees  for  the  most  part  with 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate,  and  differs  widely  from  that  which 
he  terms  '  a  literal  translation  from  the  Hebrew,'  it  must  therefore 
have  been  made  from  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  and  not  from  the 
Hebrew.  We  will  readily  allow  that  his  conclusion  is  sufficiently 
legitimate,  provided  his  premises  are  sound.  But  what  is  meant, 
it  will  naturally  be  asked,  by  his  '  literal  translation  from  the  He- 
brew,' on  which  the  whole  of  his  conclusion  depends  ?  At  first  we 
were  disposed  to  take  for  granted  that  he  had  himself  examined  the 
original  Hebrew,  had  rendered  it  into  English  in  what  he  deemed 
the  most  literal  manner,  and  then  concluded,  from  his  own  judg- 
ment of  the  sense  of  the  original,  that  the  received  version  is  errone- 
ous. Judge  then  our  surprize,  when  we  found  that  this  '  literal 
translation  from  the  Hebrew,' .by  which,  as  a  test,  he  tries  the  ^ccu- 
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racj  of  the  received  version,  is  not  his  own,  but  John  Bellamy's! — 
that  very  translation  which  has  been  shewn  to  be  full  of  the  grossest 
errors  and  absurdities,  and  to  be  framed  by  a  person  who  is  no  less 
ignorant  of  the  plaint  st  rules  of  (Ivbrew  grammar  than  destitute  of 
every  other  qualiAcation  for  a  Biblirul  trauiilator!  Thus,  by  a  style 
of  proceeding  more  truly  ust()iii>irmg  than  could  have  been  ima- 
gined, Sir  J.  Burges  assu/fics,  not  only  without  examination,  but  in 
the  face  of  the  ckartst  tvick-nce,  tlie  accuracy  of  Bellamy's  trans- 
lation ;  adopts  it  as  (lie  te^t  by  which  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate, 
and  the  authorized  English  versions  are  to  be  tried ;  and  then,  be- 
cause these  ver>ions  differ  entirely  from  it,  comes  to  the  portentous 
conclusion — not  that  versions  approved  by  the  most  competent 
judges  in  all  ages  are  right,  and  that  which  rests  on  Bel  I  amy's  single 
autliority  is  cntiit-ly  wrong,  but  just  the  reverse;  that  these  versions 
are  all  unfaithful  to  the  original — and  that  Bellamy's  alone  gives 
the  true  and  accurate  sense ! 

In  addition  to  the  lamentable  weakness  of  judgment  and  incapa- 
city which  this  proceeding  betrays,  there  is,  we  regret  to  say,  a  want 
of  ingenuous  dealing  in  it,  which  demands  the  most  serious  repro- 
bation. As  we  have  stated.  Sir  James  quotes  a  *  literal  translatioo/ 
but  studiously  conceals  the  name  of  John  Bellamy*  in  connexion 
with  it;  well  knowing  that  the  public  were  apprized  of  his  demerits, 
and  would  not  now  set  nuich  value  on  a  '  literal'  or  any  *  traosls- 
tion,'  professing  to  come  from  him.  Again,  when  Sir  J.  Bmg^ 
brings  forward  what  he  calls  a  ^  literal  translation/  the  natiinl 
inference  is  that  he  is  prepared  to  vouch  for  its  being  so ;  that  be 
has  examined  it,  and  ascertained,  on  other  grounds  than  the  mere 
assertion  of  the  author,  that  it  is  what  its  name  implies,  a  tine 
'  literal  translation.'  Now  we  beg  leave  to  ask,  has  Sir  James  Bulges 
done  this  ?  Is  he  able  to  do  it  ?  Does  he  possess  knowledge  enon^ 
of  the  Hebrew  language  to  judge  whether  this  or  any  other  tiw- 
lation  is  literal  ? — We  see  no  symptoms  in  his  book  of  his  possess- 
ing such  knowledge,  and  our  belief  is,  that  he  does  not  possess  it 
How  can  he,  then,  as  a  man  of  principle,  and  an  investigator  of 
truth,  bring  forward,  for  the  very  grave  purpose  of  shaking  the  con- 

*  Sir  J.  Burgcs,  in  a  flippant  and  angrj^  Reply  to  Mr.  Todd,  recently  paUUwd, 
pretends  to  complain  that  he  is  coupled  by  him  with  John  Btfllamy,  and  repre- 
sented as  advocating  his  cause;  and  says  (Reply,  p.  9)  '  that,  to  the  best  of  his  recol- 
lection, there  is  only  one  passage  in  his  book  in  which  any  mention  of  Mr.  BeUamytOC 
any  allusion  to  hiio,  can  be  discovered.'  The  best  of  his  recollection  seems  to  be  butbd 
when  it  suits  his  purpose.  We  think  we  can  refresh  it  a  little  by  reminding  him  thiti 
through  several  pages  of  his  book,  he  has  quoted  Bellamy's  version  «rs  a  literal  traif* 
lation  from  the  Hebrew,  and  represented  our  received  version  as  not  a  litehil  trauslatioo, 
because  it  does  not  agree  with  it.  If  this  be  not  to  shew  his  implicit  faith  in  Bellanyi 
version,  we  beg  leave  to  ask  what  can  be  so.  We  are  not  surprized  that  Sir  J.  Biuff* 
begins  to  be  a  little  weary  of  the  connection :  on  his  account  we  wish  that  he  hsd 
shewn  a  little  more  wanness  in  entering  into  it. 
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fidence  of  the  public  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
another  version  under  the  title  of  a  '  literal  version  from  the  He- 
brew/ in  terms  which  imply  his  solemnly  vouching  for  its  being 
literal,  when  he  knows  that  he  does  not  possess  one  particle  of  the 
knowledge  which  would  enable  him  so  to  do  f 

All  this,  however,  clearly  proves  that  enough  has  not  yet  been 
done.  We  will  not  flatter  Sir  James  by  saying  that  we  think  him 
less  likely  to  be  gulled  by  the  confident  assertions  of  an  ignorant 
empiric,  than  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but  we  will  say,  that  a  consi- 
derable number  of  persons  who  are  indisposed  to  examine  such 
matters  for  themselves,  are  at  least  as  likely  to  be  deceived  as  he  is. 
In  addition  to  this,  as  he  assumes  a  tone  of  erudition,  his  authority 
may  probably  carry  a  certain  degree  of  weight  with  some  readers, 
and  induce  them  to  believe  that  Bellamy's  translations  are  just,  be- 
cause he  has  expressed  a  deliberate  opinion  in  their  favour.  On 
these  grounds,  we  are  inclined  to  hope  that  a  further  discussion  of 
their  merits  will  not  be  thought  superfluous. 

In  this  discussion,  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  assistance 
afibrded  by  two  works,  in  which  the  subject  has  been  considered 
with  a  particularity,  from  which  the  limits  of  our  Journal  required 
us  to  abstain.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  entitled  '  an 
Historical  and  Critical  Enquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  with  Remarks  on  Mr.  Bellamy's  New  Trans- 
lation,* by  Mr.  Whittaker,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  This 
gentleman  has  exposed  in  detail,  and  with  peculiar  success,  the 
falsehood  of  many  of  Bellamy's  assertions;  and  has  particularly  been 
enabled,  by  his  accurate  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  oriental 
tongues,  to  bring  to  the  test  his  skill  as  a  biblical  translator.  The 
second  is  a  '  Vindication  of  our  authorized  Translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  preceding  Versions,  from  the  Objections  of  Mr.  John  Bel- 
lamy, and  of  Sir  J.  B.  Burges,'  by  the  Kev.  H.  J.  Todd,  in  which 
the  author,  abstaining  from  a  critical  discussion  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  several  versions,  institutes,  as  his  course  of  reading  has  enabled 
him  to  do  with  great  advantage,  an  accurate  inquiry  into  their  his- 
tory; pointing  out  the  high  qualifications  of  the  authors  of  our 
received  version  for  the  task  committed  to  them,  and  producing 
a  mass  of  eminent  authorities  in  favour  of  its  general  excellence. 

Mr.  Whittaker  properly  begins  his  Enquiry  by  explaining  what 
is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  any  particular  translation  of  the  Bible 
is  made  from  the  original. 

*  By  these  words  it  is  merely  understood,  that  its  authors  regarded 
nothing  as  authority^  except  the  original  Hebrew  of  the  Old,  and  the 
original  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  a  condition  which  evidently  is 
not  violated  by  their  consulting  any  number  <^  prior  translations  during 
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the  progress  of  their  work.  No  person  would  attempt  a  new  version, 
ivithout  availing  himself  of  the  labours  of  former  interpreters,  unless  his 
discretion  was  altogether  overcome  by  self-conceit,  or  he  was  so  bad  i 
critic  as  not  to  be  aware  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  comparison 
of  different  independent  translations.  Accordingly,  those  who  have  un- 
dertaken this  arduous  task  have  invariably  paid  the  greatest  deference 
to  their  learned  predecessors,  which  respect  has  generally  been  pro- 
portioned to  their  own  modesty,  and  has  therefore  been  most  shewn 
by  men  of  the  highest  attainments.  That  degree  of  confidence  in  his  own 
acquirements,  which  leads  a  translator  to  neglect  or  underrate  those 
who  have  gone  before  him,  usually  proceeds  from  vanity,  and  tnay  be 
esteemed  no  unsure  token  of  inconsiderate  rashness. 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  utility  of  the  Old  Translations. 
There  are  many  passages,  particularly  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  sucli 
acknowledged  difliculty,  that  learned  men  never  did,  and  perhaps  never 
will,  agree  about  them.  In  these  cases,  if  a  translator  feel  any  IlDce^ 
tainty,  his  object  ought  to  be  the  selection  of  that  interpretation  from 
former  versions,  which,  after  mature  consideration,  he  thinks  the  best; 
nor  would  he  be  justified  in  forsaking  them,  unless  d  priori  he  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  their  authors  were  influenced  by  prejudice,  or  the 
desire  of  supporting  some  favourite  tenet.  If  in  translating  the  Old 
Testament  he  considers  none  of  the  versions  thus  employed  as  ofvUi* 
mate  and  decisive  authority,  it  is  contended  that  his  translation  istnade 
from  the  Original  Hebrew,  and  from  nothing  else.' — pp.  1 — 3. 

The  soundness  of  these  remarks  will  be  appreciated  by  evay 
reader.  They  shew  the  egregious  folly  of  Mr.  Bellafmy's  boast  oif 
translating  from  the  Hebrew  only,  in  the  sense  of  referring  to,  and 
consulting^  no  preceding  translation ;  a  boast  which  is  sumdent  of 
itself  to  produce  a  full  conviction  of  his  utter  incompetence  to 
the  ofiSce  he  has  undertaken.  Every  preceding  translation  coDveji 
the  recorded  opinion  of  the  learned  persons  who  framed  it,  as  to 
the  sense  of  the  original ;  and,  where  several  independent  tnmsfah 
tions  agree^  a  concurrence  of  opinions  as  to  the  sense  is  afforded^ 
which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  By  declaring  that  he  translates 
from  the  Hebrew  only,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  tenoi 
Mr.  Bellamy  declares  that  his  regular  plan  is  to  discard  the  dioit 
valuable  means  of  properly  performing  the  task  he  undertakes. 

Mr.  Whittaker  proceeds  to  consider  Bellamy's  bold  asserticirii 
that  Jerome  made  his  Latin  translation  from  the  Greek,  and  not 
from  the  Hebrew.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  mentioDed 
it  as  an  historical  fact^  too  well  authenticated  to  adaut  1^1^ 
doubt,  that  Jerome  made  his  version  from  the  Hebrew  ;  and 
^e  sanctioned  what  we  advanced  by  a  quotation  from  the  learned 
and  accurate  Brian  Walton.  Mr.  Whittaker  adopts  a  still  surer 
method  of  proving  it ;  for  he  refers  to  Jerome  himself,  atid-8hew8| 
Jrom  his  own  words,  that  he  did  translate  from  the  Hebrew.  Tii 
one  passage^  he  says  (Epist.  49,  at  Pammacbium)  libroa  sedecim 
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^woplietarum  quos  ia  Latuium  de  Hehrao  sermone  verti,  &c.  |a 
^Dother,  in  answer  to  some  calumnica  heaped  upon  him  expresily 
.pn  account  of  hiB  translating  /ro/n  the  Hebrew,  and  thereby  de^ 
■^rtiiig  from  the  version  then  received — '  Certe  confideiiler  dicam— 
«e  nihil  liuiitaxai  de  Heliraicd  veritate  mut&sse.  Sicubi  ergo  editip 
JBiea  a  veleribus  ditcrepul,  interroga  quemUbet  Hebrtcorum,  et 
i^quidd  pervidebis  uie  ab  xmulis  frustra  lacerari.' — (Apolog.  adv. 
^•'.uffin.)  We  have  ourselves  since  referred  to  Jerome's  own  decla- 
^^_  itious,  and  tind  proof  heaped  upon  proof  that  he  translated  from 
|dk  Hebrew.  Thus,  in  his  Epistle  to  Augustin,  v,  i.  p.  747.  Edit. 
|ValIaraii,  1734,)  he  affirms  that  his  object  in  translating  was  '  ut 
irent  nostri  quid  Hebraica  Veritas  contineret/  Again,  in  the 
(ue,  apparently  in  aiiswer  to  doubts  expressed  on  the  fidelity  of 
iJiis  version  to  the  Hebrew  original,  he  observes  that,  as  all  who 
rtinderstocd  Greek  could  judge  what  he  had  done  in  regard  tu  the 
^reek  Testament, '  eandem  integritatem  debueras  etiani  in  Veleri 
.credere  Teslamento,  quod  nou  nostra  confinxiuius,  sed,  ut  apud 
.Hebrxos  itivemmui,  divina  tramtalimus'  Of  the  book  of  Job, 
^e  says,  (Lib.  contra  Ruffin.  v.  ii,  p.  524)  '  quum  rursum  juxta 
,^um  Hebraicura  verterem;'  of  the  Psalms  (p.  523.)  '  Psalterium 
ijrursumjuxtaHebraicuin  vertens,  priefatione  munivi:'  of  the  books 
rof  Solomon,  '  Solonioiiis  Ubros  ex  Hebraico  transferens-' 
a  Enough,  and  more  than  enough,  has  surely  been  said  to  place 
ilbeyond  all  dispute  the  ntter  falsehood  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  assertion 
f respecting  Jerome:  yet,  incorrigible  in  error,  he  has  the  Lardi- 
I  hood  to  repeat  it,  word  for  word,  in  bis  Second  Part ;  and  his 
chairipiou,  (Sir  James  Burges,)  thus  steps  forward  to  confirm  it ! 
I  will  produce,  he  says,  two  witnesses,  to  prove  that  Jerome's 
version  was  not  a  new  versioji  from  the  Hebrew  original,  but  that 
it  was  little  more  than  a  translation,  and  in  many  instances,  a  very 
close  one,  from  the  Septuaginl,  or,  in  other  words,  from  Ongeii'a 
Hexapla. — '  JVly  lirst  shall  be  Jerome  himself.'  He  then  states 
that  a  violent  clamour  having  been  raised  against  Jerome,  on  the 
l^f  uhlication  of  his  version,  not  only  for  atteinptijig  to  introduce 
■^  Judaism  into  the  church,  but  for  having  entirely  changed  the  Bcrip- 
K^'tures,  and  conducted  himself  in  his  translation  as  a  Jew  and  au 
*  apostate,  he  replied  in  the  following  terms  -.—-^  1  entertain  no  in- 
tention to  lessen  the  authority  of  the  Septuaginl,  which  1  acknow- 
ledge to  be  divine — I  have  undertaken  this  work  (his  own  version) 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  without  any  design  of  blaming 
4)ie  ancient  version. — How  do  I  contemn  tlie  aucieul  translators  i 
i.n  no  way;  but  i  labour  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  treading  in  the 
rfiwtsteps  of  those  who  went  before  me.' — pp.  106,  107. 

Isit  possible! — is  Sir  James  Bland  Burges's  obUiseness  of  under- 

indiiig  so  gteat,  that  he  cannot  perceive  how  entirely  the&e  words 
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of  Jerome  prove  the  very  fact  which  he  brings  them  to  contro- 
vert f  Why  was  this  *  clamour  raised  against  Jerome  ?  Not 
surely  because  he  translated  from  the  Septui^int,  for  this  was  die 
Scripture  with  which  his  opponents  were  familiar ;  but  because 
he  translated  from  the  Hebrew  directly,  and  thereby  incurred  the 
charge  of  conducting  himself  like  a  Jew,  and  changing  the  Scrip- 
tures (the  language  in  which  the  sense  of  Scripture  was  expressed) 
from  that  to  which  the  people  were  accustomed.  To  soften  this 
clamour,  and  to  reconcile  the  prejudices  of  his  opponents,  he  de- 
clares in  the  words  just  cited,  that  he  has  no  intention  of  blaming 
the  ancient  translators,  or  lessening  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint; 
all  which  expressions  prove  still  more  conclusively,  that  he  did 
not  translate  from  the  Septuagint :  for  how  then  could  it  be  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  declare^  that  he  had  no  intention  of  lessemng 
its  authority  ? 

Such  is  Sir  James  Burges's  *  first  witness.'  His  second  is  no 
less  extraordinary. 

'  I  beg  leave,'  he  says,  (p.  108.)  *  to  bring  forward  my  second  wit- 
ness, which  is  no  other  than  Jerome's  own  version,  which,  instead  of 
being  a  new  translation  from  the  original  Hebrew,  is  little  more  thm 
a  literal  translation  of  the  Greek  Septuagint.  The  following  table  con- 
tains a  collection  of  sundry  portions  of  Jerome's  version,  with  the  cur- 
responding  passages  of  the  Septuagint,  and  of  the  Hebrew  text  htenihi 
irmslated;  which  will  shew,  with  their  accordance  with  the  former, 
and  their  disagreement  with  the  latter,  from  which  source  they  must 
have  been  derived.' 

To  this '  second  witness'  our  answer  shall  be  very  concise.  The 
Hebrew  text,  literally  translated^  as  Sir  James  calls  it,  is  anything 
but  that ;  it  is  the  Hebrew  text  most  vilely  distorted  from  its  true 
meaning ;  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  Bellamy's  transIatioD  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  which  Sir  J.  Burges  has  the  confidence  here  alio 
to  produce,  without  stating  whose  it  is,  as  a  literal  translation.  It 
would  indeed  be  surprising  if  Jerome's  or  any  other  version  sboiiU 
agree  with  this.  But  such  are  the  assertions  of  Sir  James  Burgeiy 
and  such  is  his  mode  of  proving  their  truth ! 

We  now  follow  Mr.  Whittaker  in  his  investigation  of  Bellamy'i 
affirmations  respecting  all  modern  European  translatioos  having 
been  made  from  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate ;  these,  it  will  be 
recollected,  are  as  bold  and-  positive  as  they  can  possibly  be.  'The 
common  .translations,  in  all  the  European  languages,  were  made 
from  the  modern  Septuagint  and  Vulgate.' — '  From  it  (the  Vulgate) 
and  the  Greek,  all  the  European  translations  have  been  made.' — 
'  From  the  copy  of  Jerome  the  Latin  Vulgate  made  its  appear- 
ance ;  and  from  this  contaminated  fountain  all  the  European 
translations  have  been  made.'    These  and  similar  asserUona  are 
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scattered  through  every  part  of  his  book.  We  before  proved  their 
glaring  falsehood  by  producing,  out  of  the  long  list  of  foreign 
European  versions  which,  it  is  notorious,  were  made  from  the  He- 
brew, a  few  which  happened  to  occur  to  our  recollection.  Mr. 
Whittaker  has  extended  the  list,  and  produced  no  less  than  nineteen 
translations  which  have  been  made  from  the  original  Hebrew^  not 
to  mention  many  others  which  have  been  made  from  them,  and 
therefore  have  been  virtually  derived  also  from  the  original  Hebrew 
— not  from  either  the  Septuagint  or  the  Vulgate.  Translations  of 
this  kind  (he  adds)  are  so  numerous,  that  a  perfect  catalogue,  ac- 
companied with  full  proofs  that  they  were  not  made  from  the 
sources  alleged  by  Mr.  Bellamy,  but  directly  from  the  Hebrew, 
would  fill  a  volume  of  considerable  dimensions.  We  think  it  per- 
fectly superfluous  to  follow  liim  through  his  list ;  and  shall,  there- 
fore, content  ourselves  with  referring  the  reader  (if  there  be  yet  any 
reader  who  doubts  the  utter  falsehood  of  Bellamy's  assertion  on 
this  subject)  to  the  work.  Meanwhile,  we  hasten  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  different  English  versions,  and  especially  of  the  present 
authorized  translation:  a  subject  of  primary  importance  to  the 
English  reader,  and  in  which  the  good  faith  of  the  English  govern- 
ment and  church  towards  the  unlearned  part  of  the  public  is  con- 
cerned in  no  ordinary  degree. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  recall  to  the  reader's  recollection,  the 
assertions  of  Mr.  Bellamy  on  this  subject,  supported,  as  they  now 
are,  by  Sir  J.  Burges.  '  From  the  Latin  Vulgate,'  says  the  former, 
'  all  the  European  translations  (including  aU  made  in  England) 
have  been  made,  thereby  perpetuating  all  the  errors  of  the  first  trans- 
lators.'— '  The  last  revision  was  undertaken  in  the  year  1 603,  when 
fifty-four  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  universities  were  ap- 
pointed: but  it  appears  that  they  confined  themselves  to  the  Septua- 
gint and  Vulgate;  so  that  this  was  only  working  in  the  harness  of 
the  first  translators.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  there  was  not 
a  Hebrew  scholar  among  them ;  the  Hebrew  language,  so  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  work, 
having  been  most  shamefully  neglected  in  our  universities.'  {Pref. 
ii.) — *  Our  received  version,'  chimes  in  Sir  James  Burges,  '  is 
Jittle  more  than  a  servile  translation  of  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate.' 
{Reasons,  p.  1^.) 

Our  readers  will  probably  obtain  a  clearer  view  of  the  subject, 
if  we  first  direct  their  attention  to  the  English  translations  of  the 
Bible,  antecedent  to'our  present  authorized  one,  which  are  referred 
to  in  King  James's  directions  to  his  translators. 

The  first  was  that  of  Tytidal. 

*  Tyndal  printed  the  first  edition  of  his  Translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  1526;  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  1530;  and  of  the  prophet 
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Jonaii,in  1531.  Speak ine  of  Sc  Matthew's  Hcbnisas^kebMMid,'' if 
ooght  seme  chaanzed.  or  x^t  altosether  acreynge  with  the  Greke,  lee 
the  finder  of  tne  fauie  courier  /as  Htbrme  fkrmat  or  wmmer  cf  ywrir 
l^txm  tke  Grefke  zutrdi,  «bc4e  pretcrpcnect  tecse  and  preseni  icxBeii 
oft  both  or.e.  and  the  future  teiue  is  the  optative  mode  also,  and  oft  tie 
imperative  mo<ie  iii  the  active  voice  and  in  the  pasuve  ever.  Likevix 
perv>n  i*tf  perv^n,  number  V'T  n-.imber,  and  iDtenogation  for  a  coodi- 
tional,  and  «uch  like,  is  -sith  the  Htbnui  a  common  usage."*  By  a  mu 
explaining  his  labour  in  this  manner,  we  shall  hardly  be  slow  to  bdieie 
that  a  translation  of  the  "^/kr«  Booib  ofMoieafrom  tie  Hebmr  tato  £1^ 
tiik"  was  made  in  the  true  spirit  r»f  judiciously  preferring  the  origiwi 
to  a  version  from  it/ — Todtfi  P'vuheatumj  pp.  22,  23. 

The  nest  is  that  of  Miles  Coverdale,  the  tint  Protestant  transla- 
tion of  the  fihole  Bible,  published  in  1533;  considered  as  the  joint 
production  of  T}  ndal  and  Coverdale.  On  the  soorces  from  wfaidi 
this  version  wab  derived,  Mr.  Whittaker  gives  a  very  satisfactoiT 
discussion,  (pp.  499  oO)  which  our  limits  forbid  us  to  insert; 
after  which  he  proceeds  to  a  still  snrer  evidence  of  Coverdale'i 
having  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew,  internal  evidence  af- 
forded by  the  version  itself.  He  produces  several  iiutances  in 
which  this  translator  conforms  closely  to  the  Hebrew,  and  diffen 
both  from  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate,  so  as  to  shew  most 
clearly  to  what  source  he  referred ;  and  among  the  rest,  one  (In. 
Ivii.  5.)  in  which  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  P^igninus  and  Lather, 
all  give  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  with  a  certain  degree  of  incomct- 
ness ;  and  Coverdale  alone,  differing  from  all  these,  gives  it  moit 
correctly ;  a  curious  and  striking  proof  both  of  the  fact  of  Coier- 
dale's  translating  from  the  original,  and  of  his  ability  to  do  so  with 
critical  and  learned  accuracy. — {Eriq.  p.  52.) 

The  Bible,  called  Matthews's  Bible,  published  in  1557,  was 
really  edited  by  John  Rogers,  who  had  assisted  -CoverdiAei  and 
been  his  corrector  of  the  press. 

*  In  consequence/  says  Mr.  Whittaker,  '  of  TyndaUs  tragical  dctth, 
and  the  obloquy  now  thrown  upon  his  memory,  Rogers  published  this 
Bible  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Matthewe,  whom  Mr.  Bellamy  seem 
to  regard  as  a  real  personage.  It  was  printed  by  Grafton  and  Whit- 
church, at  Hamburgh,  as  is  supposed,  though  it  bears  date,  Jjondoo, 
A.D.  1537'  Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  says  that  Rogers  translatod  die 
whole  Scriptures,  and  that  he  used  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,iGeinan 
and  English  Bibles.  Johnson  also  tells  us  that  Coverdale  seviKd  this 
translation  *^from  the  Hebrew,"  and  it  was  in  facta  mere  revision  of  the 
former  Bible  undertaken  by  Coverdale  and  Rogers  together.  It>ai]|gbt 
to  be  considered  as  their  joint  production  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first  Bible  is  regarded  as  the  work  of  Tyndal  and  Coverdale/ — JEmamrff 
pp.  59,  60. 

The  Bible  referred  to  in  King  James's  direclions^  binder  the 
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name  ofWhitchurdi^s  Bible,  wa«  pablished  in  1539;  it  is  catled 
Archbishop  Crahmer's  Bible,  iti  consequence  of  thiit  prelate  having 
written  the  preface,  and  the  Great  Bible,  as  being  of  larger  size  tlian 
any  before  published. 

*  The  title-page/  says  Mr.  Whittaker, '  informs  us  that  it  was  trans- 
lated **  after  the  veryte  of  the  Hebrue  and  Greke  textes  by  the  dylygent 
studye  of  dy verse  excellent  learned  men,  expert  in  the  forsayd  tonges." 
These  learned  men  were  Tyndal,  Coverdale  and  Rogers.  Previous  to 
republication,  A.D.  1541,  it  was  revised  by  Cuthbert  Tonstall,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  and  Nicholas  Heath,  successively  Bishop  of  Rochester  and 
Worcester,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  and  Archbishop  of 
York.  The  former  of  these  is  styled  by  Anthony  k  Wood  "  a  very  good 
Grecian  and  Hebritian;**  by  Bishop  Goodwin  not  only  "  a  profound  di- 
vine," but  "  xcell  skilled  in  Hebrew;**  and  by  Erasmus,  in  one  of  his  epis- 
tles, ''  homo  vitas  inculpatissimse,  utriusque  literatures  ad  ttnguem  doctus, 
nee  ullius  disciplinae  rudis." ' — pp.  62,  63. 

Of  the  Geneva  versiofi,  as  Mr.  Todd  accurately  states,  the  New 
Testament  was  published  in  15579  and  the  whole  Bible  in  1560. 
It  was  prepared  by  English  refugees,  resident  at  Geneva,  during 
Mary's  persecutions.  The  translators  were  Coverdale,  Goodman, 
Gilby,  Whittingham,  Sampson  and  Cole,  to  whom  some  add  John 
Knox,  John  Bodleigh  and  John  PuUein.  Of  these.  Archbishop 
Newcome  has  pronounced  Coverdale,  Gilby  and  Whittingham, 
the  chief  and  most  learned.  They  state  in  their  preface,  that  they 
hitd  been  for  two  years  and  more,  day  and  night,  occupied  in  this 
translation.  And,  as  they  chiefly  observed  the  sense,  and  laboured 
always  to  reMore  it  to  integrity,  so  they  had  most  reverently 
kdpt  the  propriety  of  the  words,  and  had  in  many  places  reserved 
the  Hebrew  phrases.  To  a  charge  brought  again^  them,  df  profess- 
ing to  translate  from  their  master  Beza,  dieir  defender.  Dr.  Fulke, 
replies, '  It  is  a  very  impudent  slander.  Hie  Geneva  Bibles  do  not 
profess  to  translate  out  of  Beza-s  Latin  translation,  but  out  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek:  and,  if  they  agree  not  always  with  Beza,  what 
18  that  to  the  purpose,  if  they  agree  with  the  original  text  ?'  (Findi- 
nation/^.  30,  .SI.) 

The  'last  'translation  of  the  Bible,  antecedent  to  Aiat  of  King 
James,  is  knoWn  by  the  naime  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  published 
under  Queen  Elizabeth's  authority  in  1568;  it  was  the  authorized 
veifsion  till  the  present  was  formed. 

*  Archbishop  Parker  bad  the  superintendence  of  the  whole  ivork, 
different  portions  of  which  were  assigned  to  the  most  learned  men  in  the 
realm.  These  seem  again  to  have  associated  others  with  them,  so  that 
we  frequently  hear  of  men,  unmentioned  in  the  Archbishop's  list,  who 
nevertheless  had  a  share  in  this  translation.  According  to  the  best  au- 
thorities the  following  arrangement  was  adopted  in  distributing  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  translatioh.    The  Pehtateiich  was  committed  to 
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William  Alley;  Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth  to  Richard  Davies;  the  two 
Books  of  Samuel,  two  Books  of  Kings,  and  two  of  Chronicles  to  Edwjn 
Sandys;  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Elsther  and  Job  to  Andrew  Pearson;  the 
Book  of  Psalms  to  Thomas  Bentham;  Proverbs,  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained ;  Ecclesiastcs  and  Solomons  Song  to  Andrew  Peme  ;  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  and  Lamentations  to  Robert  Ilornc ;  ELzekiel  and  Daniel  to 
Thomas  Cole,  anfl  the  lesser  Prophets  to  no  less  a  character  than  Ed- 
mund Grindul),  Bishop  of  London. 

'  Fortunately  we  are  not  left  in  ignorance  of  the  attainments  of  these 
learned  men,  and  the  names  of  some  of  them  would  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  care  with  which  this  translation  was  conducted.  Dr.  Alley, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  educated  at  Kings  College,  from  which  place  he 
went  to  Oxford,  and  there  wrote  a  Hebrew  Grammar.  Dr.  Davies, 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  to  which  see  he  was  promoted  from  St.  Asapb, 
had  been  employed  in  translating  the  Bible  into  Welsh  in  conjunction 
with  one  Morgan,  which  employment  he  probably  forsook  when  the 
English  version  required  his  assistance.  Dr.  Sandys  was  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  afterwards  of  London,  and  ultimately  Archbishop  of  York. 
He,  as  well  as  Dr.  Ilornc,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  received  his  education 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  and  Strype  says  that  **  he  wasaman 
well  skilled  in  the  original  languages."  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
the  Archbishop,  he  complains  that  the  Hebrew  had  not  every  where 
been  diligently  followed  in  the  Great  Bible,  and  that  too  great  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  Mi'mster's  Latin  translation.  Dr.  Bentham, 
Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  had  been  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege in  Oxford,  and  during  his  residence  there,  Anthony  it  Wood  sayi 
that  *'  he  did  solely  addict  his  mind  to  the  study  of  theology^  and  to 
the  learning  of  the  Hebrew  language."  Being  ejected  from  his  fellow- 
ship in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  he  retired  to  foreign  countries  and  became 
a  preacher  at  Zurich  and  Basle,  but  returned  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  Book  of  Psalms  passed  through  the  hands  of  Dr.  Cox, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  persons.  Possibly  th» prelate 
may  have  been  originally  appointed  by  Parker,  since  Bentham  was  not 
nominated  by  the  Archbishop,  but  by  the  Queen.  Dr.  Grindall  was 
educated  at  Magdalen  College  in  Cambridge,  and,  as  well  as  Bentham, 
resided  abroad  during  Queen  Mary's  reign.  On  his  return  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  London,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.— 
His  literary  attainments  in  every  branch  of  theological  learning  have 
never  been  doubted,  and  have  been  so  well  described  by  his  biographer, 
Strype,  that  to  enlarge  here  upon  them  would  be  superfluous. — WIdt'- 
takers  Enquiry y  pp.  64 — 67 • 

We  now  turn  to  our  present  authorized  version,  against  wluch 
the  calumnies  and  insults  of  Mr.  Bellamy  and  Sir  James  Burgesare 
principally  directed.  It  must  be  superfluous  to  dwell,  at  any  length, 
on  the  singular  care  and  pains  taken  in  the  formation  of  this  great 
national  work.  The  King  addressed  a  letter  to  his  archbishops  and 
bishops,  requiring  them  to  inform  themselves  of  all  such  learned 
men  within  their  several  dioceses,  as  having  especial  skill  in  the  Be- 
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brerv  and  Greek  to»gues,  have  taken  pains  in  their  private  studies 
of  the  Scriptures,  for  the  clearing  of  any  obscurities  either  in  the 
Hebrew  or  in  the  Greek,  or  touching  any  difficulties  or  mistakings 
in  the  former  English  translation.  A  careful  selection  of  these  per- 
sons was  made  for  conducting  the  translation  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  Bible,  and  regulations  were  made  by  which  each  book,  and 
each  division  of  the  Bible,  were  submitted  in  turn  to  the  judgment  of 
the  whole  body.  After  being  thus  prepared,  the  whole  underwent 
two  or  three  revisions  from  committees  specially  appointed  for 
tlie  purpose.  In  cases  of  difficulty  letters  were  addressed  to  learned 
persons,  requesting  their  opinion.  More  than  three  years  were  spent 
in  preparing  the  work  in  this  laborious  manner.  Thus  it  had  the  be« 
netit  of  all  the  theological  learning  and  talent  to  be  found  at  that 
time  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  this,  not  hastily  applied,  but  with  the 
most  ample  time  for  due  investigation  and  deliberation.  It  is  our 
firm  opinion,  that  there  is  no  instance  on  record,  in  any  age,  or  in 
any  nation,  of  a  great  public  work  of  a  literary  nature,  having  been 
conducted  with  such  anxious  care  to  guard  against  error,  as  the  pre- 
sent authorized  translation  of  the  Bible. 

But,  says  Mr.  Bellamy,  all  the  care  that  could  be  employed  in 
selecting  persons  for  the  task  was  of  no  avail,  for  no  persons  pro- 
perly qualified  could  be  found.  '  The  Hebrew  language  had  then 
been  most  shamefully  neglected  in  our  Universities.' — *  It  is  well 
known  that  there  was  not  a  critical  Hebrew  scholar  among  them,' 
(the  persons  employed  on  the  authorized  translation.)  We  know 
not  that  we  ever  encountered  a  more  severe  trial  of  our  patience 
than  in  finding  a  person,  like  Mr.  Bellamy,  mean  in  talents,  devoid 
of  all  general  information,  without  a  particle  of  classical  education, 
bred,  as  we  understand,  to  a  mechanic  trade,  and  who  has  deserted 
that  trade  to  pick  up  a  few  scraps  of  Hebrew,  daring  to  pronounce 
judgment  in  this  presumptuous  manner  on  the  character  and  attain- 
ments of  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  their  own,  or  any  other 
age. 

Let  us  hear,  however,  Mr.  Whittaker. 

'  Had  this  gentleman  (meaning  Mr.  Bellamy)  consulted  any  histori- 
cal authority,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  investigated  the  characters  of 
our  translators,  he  would  have  found  that  many  of  them  were  cele- 
brated Hebrew  scholars,  and  could  not  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the 
sacred  language  was  at  that  time  cultivated  to  a  far  greater  extent  in 
England  than  it  has  ever  been  since.  We  have  already  seen  that  twelve 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  were  printed  before  the  year  1527,  four 
of  which  were  published  in  one  year.  Ever  since  the  first  dawn  of  lite- 
rature in  Europe,  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages 
had  been  an  object  of  the  warmest  enthusiasm.  7'he  turn  which  reli- 
gious controversy  took  at  the  birth  of  the  Reformation  compelled  all 
learned  men  to  take  their  authorities  from  the  inspired  text,  and  not 
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from  a  Romish  version. — In  the  year  1540,  King  Henry  the  Eighth  ap- 
pointed regular  Hebrew  Professors,  and  the  consequences  of  this  nneasuie 
were  instantaneous.  In  Queen  tLlizabetb's  reign  no  person  who  pretended 
to  eminence  as  a  learned  man  was  ignorant  of  this  language,  and  so  very 
common  did  it  become,  that  the  ladies  of  noble  famihes  frequently  made 
it  one  of  their  accomplishments.  We  do  not  require  to  be  told  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  that,  when  Capnio,  Luther,  Pagninus  and  Felix  Pra- 
tensis  flourished,  Christians  indeed  knew  very  little  of  Hebrew,  Neither 
must  the  public  he  informed  that,  in  the  age  which  produced  such  men 
as  Bellarmine,  Sixtus  Senensis,  Montanus,  Buxtorf  and  Morinus,  and 
educated  scholars  like  Cappellus,  Walton  and  Pole,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land found  none  of  his  subjects  competent  to  translate  the  Scriptures 
from  the  original  Hebrew  onlj/,  but  employed  men  who  had  not  Banxgle 
critical  Hebrew  scholar  among  thttn,  and  were  compelled  to  confine  tkah 
sekei  to  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate.  Does  Mr.  Beilanny  imagine  that 
the  dauntless  effrontery  with  which  he  makes  these  assertions  will  pass 
as  a  guarantee  for  their  truth,  or  that  all  records  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  have  perished } 

*  Under  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  who  were  not  only  the 
patrons  of  learning  by  their  institutions,  but  examples  of  it  in  their  own 
persons,  Hebrew  literature  prospered  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  under 
the  last  of  these  monarchs  attained  its  greatest  splendour.  The.  Univer- 
sities, and  all  public  bodies  for  the  promotion  of  learning,  flourished  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  and  at  this  happy  juncture  our  translation  was 
made.  Every  circumstance  had  been  conspiring  during  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  century  to  extend  the  study  of  Hebrew.  The  attempts  of 
the  Papists  to  check  the  circulation  of  the  translations,  the  zeal  of  the 
Protestants  to  expose  the  Vulgate  errors,  the  novelty  of  theological 
speculations  to  society  at  large,  and  even  the  disputes  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  gave  an  animated  vigour  to  the  study  of  the  original  Scrip- 
tures which  has  never  since  been  witnessed/ — Enquiry,  pp.  99 — ^04, 

After  this  just  and  forcible  statement^  we  cannot  forbear  to 
quote  one  particular  testimony  to  the  literary  character  of  the  ag^y 
incidentally  adduced  by  Mr.  Todd.  It  comes  from  the  pen  of  a 
conteniporaryy  Dr.  George  Hakewill^  in  a  work  first  published  in 
1627. 

*  "  This  latter  age,"  he  says,  "  hath  herein  (ip  grammar)  excelled  so 
farre,  that  all  the  great  learned  scollers,  who  have  of  late  risen,  spe- 
cially if  they  adhered  to  the  Reformed  churches,  have  been  by  tbo 
fryers,  and  such  like  people,  in  a  kinde  of  scome,  termed  gramma- 
rians. But  these  grammarians — are  they  who  have  presented  us  with  so 
many  exact  translations  out  ofGreke  and  Hebrew  into  Latine,  and  again 
out  of  Latine  into  other  languages.  To  which  may  he  added,  the  ex- 
quisite helpe  of  dictionaries,  lexicons  and  grammars,  in  this  latter  age, 
beyond  the  precedent,  not  only  for  the  easier  learning  of  the  westeme 
languages,  Latine,  Italian,  Spanish  and  French ;  but  especially  the 
Easterne,  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldee,  the  Syriacke,  the  Arabique.  Of 
all  the  auncient  Fathers,  but  only  two  (among  the  Latmes  St.  Hierooie» 
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•nd  OriEien  among  the  Grecians)  are  found  to  \>a.vs  excelled  in  iho 
~  '  sritali  languages ;  Ihis  List  Cfnfjiry  having  afforded  more  skilfull  men 
.  way  than  the  other  fifteene  since  Chriil." ' — Todd's  Vindication, 
p.  66. 

But  the  imputations  of  Mr.  Bellamy  are  not  confined  to  th> 
ige  in  which  the  version  was  made  ;  they  are  applied  also  [o  the 
individuals  engaged  in  it.—'  It  is  well  known  (he  says)  that  there 
Was  not  a  critical  Hebrew  scholar  among  tliem.'  Well  known !  la 
|t  even  suspected  by  any  one,  whose  talents  or  acquiremeiiU  rank  a 
^ngle  step  higher  than  his  own  P 

In  order  to  confute  this  slanderous  imputation  on  the  venerable 

en,  to  whose  services  on  this  great  occasion  posterity  has  been 
much  indebted,  Mr.  Todd  aud  Mr.  Whitlaker  have  taken 
Bains  in  collecting  such  historical  Dolices  as  have  been  preierved 
Tespecting  them.  It  haa  happened,  it  is  true,  that  many  of  them, 
persons  of  retired  habits  and  unassuming  learning,  respected  as 
they  were  in  their  immediate  sphere,  have  left  no  record  of  their 
talents  and  acquirements  to  posterity,  beyond  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  selected  to  assist  in  this  work.  But,  respecting  a 
large  portion  of  iheni,  sufficient  \»  known  to  claim  for  them  a  very 
high  rank  of  eminence,  both  as  men  of  general  learning  and  as 
theologians,  and  to  place  beyond  ull  doubt  the  extent  of  their  quali- 
lications  as  translators  of  the  Bible  from  the  original  tongues. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  particular 
history  of  each  individual ;  but  we  deem  it  so  important  to  aSbrd 
a  complete  confutation  of  the  calumnious  assertions  which  have 
been  made,  that  we  cannot  prevail  on  ourselves  wholly  to  pass 
them  over. 

Among  the  learned  persons  then  employed  on  our  authorized 

^t^lT1slation  are  found  the  following  :— 
Lancelot  Andrews,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  maa 
*ha  has  always  been  ranked  among  the  6rst  scholars  of  his  age, 
well  known  for  his  attainments  in  theology  and  otlier  branches  of 
]earnin|,  and  declared  by  Bishop  Buckeridge,  who  preached  his 
funeral  sermon,  to  have  understood  fifteen  languages. 

John  Overal,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  author  of  several  well  known 
works,  a  person  eminent  for  his  great  attainments  in  theological 
learning,  to  which  he  was  solely  indebted  for  his  advancement. 

Adrian  Saravia,  the  intimate  friend  of  Hooker  and  VVhilgift,  who 
is  said  by  Anthony  Wood  to  have  been  educated  in  all  kinds  of 
literature,  iu  his  younger  days ;  especially  in  several  languages. 

Robert  Teigh,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  called  by  Antliony 
Wood,  '  sn  excellent  textuary,  and  a  profound  linguist,  and  tfaere- 
ftwe  employed  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible.' 

William  Bedwell,  esteemed  the  first  Arabic  scholar  of  his  time, 
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and  author  of  several  works  connected  with  oriental  literature ;  to 
him  the  learned  Dr.  E.  Pocock  and  Dr.  Lightfoot  were  indebted 
for  instruction  and  acquirements  in  that  language. 

Edward  Lively,  Regius  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  exceeded  by  none  of  that  age  in  oriental  lite- 
rature. The  translation  was  retarded  by  his  death,  which  occurred 
during  its  progress.  He  published,  among  other  works,  annotations 
on  five  of  the  minor  prophets,  with  a  Latin  interpretation  ad  nor- 
mam  Hebraica  veritatis. 

Laurence  Chaderton,  afterwards  Master  of  Emanuel  College, 
of  whom  it  is  stated,  in  a  life  of  him  published  by  Dillingham, 
that  he  was  *  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages,  and  a  diligent  investigator  of  the  Rabbinical  writings,  as 
far  as  they  were  useful  for  scriptural  interpretation/ 

Thomas  Harrison,  Vice-master  of  Trinity  College  Cambridge, 
who,  in  a  work  entitled  Harrisonus  honoratus,  8cc.  a  C.  Dale- 
champio  Cantab.  1632,  is  mentioned  as  very  distinguished  'ob 
eximiam  HebraBi  Graecique  idiomatis  peritiam.' 

John  Reinolds,  president  of  Corpus  Christi  College  at  Oxford, 
who  also  died  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  He  is  described 
by  Wood  as  '  most  prodigiously  seen  in  all  kinds  of  learning, 
most  excellent  in  all  tongues,'  a  living  library  and  a  third  Uni- 
versity; and  Hall  says  of  him,  that  '  the  memorie,  the  reading, 
of  that  man,  were  near  to  a  miracle.' 

Richard  Kilby,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  who  left,  among  the 
fruits  of  his  learning.  Commentaries  on  Exodus,  chiefly  formed 
from  the  monuments  of  the  Rabbins  and  Hebrew  interpreters. 

Miles  Smith,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who,  together 
with  Bilson,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  a  final  revisor  of  the  trans- 
lation. Anthony  Wood  says  of  him,  '  so  conversant  was  he  and 
expert,  in  the  Chaldaic,  Syriac  and  Arabic,  that  he  made  them  as 
familiar  to  him,  almost,  as  his  native  tongue.  Hebrew  also  he  had 
at  his  fingers'  ends.'     He  wrote  the  preface  to  this  translation. 

William  Dakins,  described  by  Ward  as  having  been  thought  fit 
to  be  employed  in  this  work  '  for  his  skill  in  the  original  tongues.' 

Henry  Savil,  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Savil,  of  Merton  Cou^, 
Oxford,  and  Provost  of  Eton,  a  most  learned  man  as  well  as  a 
munificent  patron  of  learning ;  editor  of  Chrysostom's  works. 

John  Bois,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  first  Greek  scholars 
of  the  age ;  described  also  as  extremely  well  acquainted  with  the 
Hebrew  language,  of  which  he  had  acquired  the  knowledge  at  a 
very  early  age. 

Bilson,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  one  of  the  final'  revisors  of  the 
work,  of  whom  it  is  said  by  Anthony  Wood,  that  he  became  so 
complete  in  divinity,  so  well  skilled  in  languages^  so  read  ,in  the 
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Fathers  and  School  men,  so  judicious  in  making  use  of  his  readings, 
that  at  length  he  was  found  to  be  no  longer  a  soldier,  but  a  com- 
mander in  chief  in  the  spiritual  warfare. 

To  these  we  will  only  add  the  names  of  Harding,  King,  Spald- 
ing and  Byng,  all  of  whom  held  the  situations  of  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew  in  their  respective  universities. 

Such  are  a  few*  (and  but  a  few)  amongst  those  brilliant  lights 
of  learning,  the  illustrious  and  venerable  sons  of  our  church,  the 
champions  of  her  faith,  the  ornaments  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  of  whom  Mr.  Bellamy  has  dared  to  speak  with  contempt,  as 
mean  in  attainments,  and  ill  qualified  for  the  office  committed  to 
them.  The  only  excuse  that  can  possibly  be  framed  for  him  is, 
that  he  laboui^d  under  complete  ignorance  of  the  truth  :  but  who 
can  allow  the  validity  of  such  an  excuse,  in  a  case  where  this  foul 
defamation  of  the  illustrious  dead  is  calculated  to  produce  the  most 
injurious  consequences  among  those  who  have  been  taught  to  con- 
fide in  their  valuable  labours  ? 

Far  other  than  this  has  been  the  judgment  pronounced  on  our 
authorized  translators  and  their  work,  by  persons  really  competent 
to  decide  on  their  merits.  Unwilling  as  we  are  to  enlarge  on  the 
testimonies  to  this  effect,  we  ane  still  tempted  to  think  that  the 
chaste  and  simple  eloquence  of  the  following  passage,  written  by 
Dr.  Field,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  soon  after  the  formation  of  our 
present  version,  will  find  pardon  with  our  readers  for  its  introduc- 
tion. 

*  "  Lest  either  the  strangeness  of  the  language  wherein  these  Holy 
books  were  written,  or  the  deepness  of  the  mysteries,  or  the  multi- 

•  Sir  J.  Burges,  in  his  Reply  to  Mr.  Todd,  has  the  confidence  to  say  (p.  28)  that, 
on  examining  his  (Mr.  Todd's)  account  of  the  translators,  he  finds  only  nine  to  irhom 
he  himself  ascribes  any  knowledge  of  Hebrew ;  and  that,  from  this  number,  two  are  to 
be  deducted,  by  which  they  are  reduced  to  seven.  This  statement  is  so  grossly  inac- 
carate,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  he  thought  of.  giving  the  fact.  First,  the  two,  that 
he  mentions,  are  not  to  be  deducted  :  for  one  of  them,  Bois,  though  specially  employed 
on  the  Apocrypha,  was  a  reviser  of  the  whole;  and  the  other.  Professor  Lively,  though 
he  died  before  the  work  was  completed,  lived  long  enough  to  render  material  assist- 
.aoce.  Secondly*  instead  of  nine,  Mr.  Todd  mentions  no  less  than  seventeen,  respecting 
whom  some  notice  is  produced  either  that  they  were  professors  of  Hebrew,  or  specially 
'▼ersed  in  Hebrew,  or  generally  skilled  in  languages  jso  as  manifestly  to  include  the  He- 
brew. But,  thirdly,'  how  can  he  affirm  that  Mr.  Todd,  or  any  one  else,  ascribes  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  only  to  those,  respecthig  whom  some  particular  testimony  happens 
to  be  discovered  ?  No  doubt  is  entertained  by  any  one  who  understands  the  matter,  that 

^they  were  aU,  well  skilled  in  the  original  tongues,  and  excellently  qualified  for  the  office 
to  which  they  were  appointed.  It  is  really  singular  that,  in  opposition  to  Bellamy  and 
Sir  J.  Barges,  who. pretend  to  dispute  their  competence,  (which  was  never  called  in 
question  before,)  there  should  be  at  this  late  period  the  means  of  bringing  positive 

'testimony  to  the  qualifications  of  so  many  amongst  them.  The  inference  respecting  the 
rest  is,  that  they  were,  undoubtedly,  equally  well  qualified,  although  we  can  bring 
11010  no  proof  of  it  besides  their  paving  been  most  carefully  selected  in  a  learned  age 
/or  this  important  task,  and  having  performed  it  so  well. 
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plicity  of  hidden  senses  contained  in  them,  should  any  way  hinder  « 
from  the  dear  view  and  perfect  beholding  of  that  heavenly  brigbtndi, 
God  hath  called  and  assembled  into  his  church  out  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  out  of  all  people  that  dwell  under  the  arch  of  heaven, 
men  ahminding  in  all  secular  learning  and  knowledge^  and  Jilted  with  ike  lUr 
derstanditig  of  holy  things,  vhich  might  turn  these  Scriptures  and  Books  ff 
God  into  the  tongues  of  every  nation  ;  and  might  unseal  this  Inwkj  sofik 
clasped  and  sealed,  and  manifest  and  open  the  mysteries  therein  contaaed, 
not  only  by  lively  voice,  but  by  writings  to  be  carried  down  unto  allpotteii' 
ties. — From  hence,  as  from  the  pleasant  and  fruitful  fields  watered  with 
the  silver  dew  of  Hermon,  the  people  of  God  are  nourished  with  all 
saving  food.  Hence  the  thirst  of  languishing  souls  is  restinguished,  as 
from  the  most  pure  fountains  of  living  water,  and  the  everlasting  riven 
of  paradise.  Hence  the  want  of  needy  souls  is  supplied  as  out  of  the 
best  and  richest  store-house  in  the  world.  Hence  the  soldiers  of  Christ 
are  armed,  as  out  of  the  best  armoury,  that  they  may  be  able  to  over^ 
throw  the  madness  of  infidels  and  the  furies  of  hereticks.  From  bence^ 
as  out  of  the  school  of  all  heavenly  virtues,  all  the  life,  tnanners  and 
duties  of  men  are  framed  and  fashioned  aright;  the  unlearned  an 
taught ;  the  learned  are  exercised  ;  they  that  are  fallen  are  holpenthat 
they  may  be  able  to  rise  again;  they  that  stand  are  preserved  from  the 
danger  of  falling.  In  a  word,  there  is  nothing  honest,  nothing  profitoblei 
pleasant,  great  or  rare  and  excellent,  tending  either  to  instruction,  god- 
liness of  life,  or  the  attaining  of  endless  happiness^  but  here  it  may  be 
found."  * — Todd's  Vindication,  preface,  pp.  xi.  xii. 

From  the  vindication  of  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  this 
version  was  made,  and  of  the  individuals  employed  upon  it,  we  now 
turn  to  meet  another  objection  advanced  on  the  same  aide  by  Mr. 
Bellamy's  coadjutor,  Sir  James  Bland  Burges.  This  gentlemaili 
referring  to  what  took  place  at  the  Hampton  Court  confereece, 
quotes  the  King's  words  '  that  he  had  never  yet  seen  a  Bible  well 
translated  into  English,  though  he  thought  the  Geneva  the  worst {* 
and  thence  infers  '  that  the  sole  reason,  assigned  for  the  introduce 
tion  of  a  new  translation,  was,  the  fwtoriously  corrupted  slate  of  til 
the  other  existing  versions.'  {Enquiry,  p.  1 18).  Now  we  beg  (9 
ask,  where  does  he  find  this  complaint  of  the  notoriously  corrupted 
s/ff/e  of  existing  versions  ?  James  merely  says  that  he  had  never  Men 
a  Bible  well  translated,  words,  which,^as  Mr.Todd  justiv  remarka, 
can  iniply  no  more,  than  that  as  yet  he  had  seen  no  JEkigfish  Bible, 
in  which  there  were  not  passages  capable  of  improvement.  Had 
not  this  been  his  meaning,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  great  in- 
consistency, in  afterwards  directing  his  translators  to  follow  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  English  versions,  as  far  as  the  original  would  permit;' 

*  As  to  the  particular  censure,'  Mr.  Todd  proceeds,  '  of  the  Geneva 
Bible,  it  was  probably  uttered  for  private  reasons,  unconnected  with 
its  merits  as  a  translation.  For,  indeed,  against  the  notes*  annexed  to 
the  Geneva  translation  (and  not  the  version  itselO  his  Majesty  publicly 
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contended,  pronouncing  some  of  them  very  partial,  untrue,  seditious, 
&c/~p.  21. 

Sir  James  Burges  quotes  the  King's  instructions  to  the  translators, 
and  infers  from  them  that  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention  that  they 
should  frame  a  new  translation  from  the  original  Hebrew,  but  only 
a  collation  or  revision  of  the  existing  English  versions  Now, 
even  if  this  were  the  case,  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  there 
would  be  any  ground  for  the  conclusion  at  which  he  aims,  that  our 
present  version  is  *  little  more  than  a  servile  translation  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  Vulgate.'  We  have  seen  that  the  previous  English  ver- 
sions, Tyndal's,  Coverdale's,  the  Geneva,  &c.  were  all  made  by 
persons  well  skilled  in  Hebrew,  and  bear  internal  proofs  of  having 
been  drawn  from  the  original  tongue  as  the  sole  authority,  not 
from  the  Septuagint  or  the  Vulgate.  If,  therefore,  it  were  true 
that  our  present  version  was  made  from  the  preceding,  without  any 
reference  to  the  original,  it  would  still  be  most  untrue  that  this  ver- 
sion was  made  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Septuagint  or  the 
Vulgate.  But  his  inference  from  the  king's  instructions  is  so  con- 
trary to  their  true  ai]d  obvious  meaning,  that  it  is  quite  inconceivable 
how  he  could  have  fallen  into  so  grievous  a  misapprehension.  The 
instructions,  to  which  he  refers  particularly,  are  the  Jst  and  the 
14th.     They  are  as  follows ; 

1.  The  ordinary  Bible  re-ad  in  the  church  commonly  called  '  the 
Bishops'  Bible,'  to  be  followed,  and  as  iittle  altered  as  the  ori- 
ginal will  permit  .* 

14.  These  translations  to  be  used,  when  they  agree  better  fptth 
the  text  than  the  Bishops'  Bible,  viz,  Tyndal's,  Coverdale's,  Mat- 
thews's,  Whitchurch's,  Geneva. 

Sir  James  omits  the  15th  instruction,  (probably  it  was  not  found 
in  his  copy,)  which  Mr.  Todd  (p.  II.)  supplies  from  Bishop 
Burnet's  copy  derived  from  Dr.  Ravis,  one  of  the  translators.  It 
directs  that  three  or  four  of  the  most  ancient  and  grave  divines  in 
either  of  tlie  Universities,  not  employed  in  translating,  should  be 
*  overseers  of  the  translation  as  well  Hebrew  as  Greek.' 

Now,  how  any  man  in  his  senses  could  understand  from  these 
directions,  that  the  translators  were  not  to  make  a  new  translation 
from  the  original,  is  to  us  wholly  inconceivable.  The  1st  instruc- 
tion says  that  the  ordinary  Bible  then  in  use  was  to  be  as  little 
altered,  as  the  truth  of  the  original  would  permit.  What  was  this, 
but  to  imply  that  it  was  to  be  altered  wherever  the  original  re- 
quired ?  in  other  words,  that  the  original  was  always  to  be  assumed 
as  the  basis,  the  sole  standard  authority  to  which  reference  was  to 
be  made,  but  that  the  sense  of  the  original,  when  correctly  ascer- 

•  In  a  more  correct  copy  followed  by  Mr.  Todd,  it  stands  *  as  the  tiuth  of*  the 
original  will  permit.* 
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tallied,  was  to  be  expressed,  as  far  as  could  be  done,  in  the  words 
of  the  Bishops'  Bible.  Precisely  the  same  meaning  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  14th  instruction.  It  directs,  from  what  other 
translations  the  words  are  to  be  adopted  when  they  agree  better 
with  the  text  than  those  of  the  Bishops*  Bible.  With  what  text? 
can  there  be  a  doiii)t  that  it  is  meant,  with  the  original  text ;  aod 
that  this  orisinni  text  was  to  be  the  basis  of  the  whole  ?  Thetr 
again,  the  15th  instruction  expressly  mentions  the  '  translation  as 
M'ell  Hebrew  as  Greek,'  implying  the  fullest  understanding  that  it 
was  to  be  made  from  tlie  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Greek  of  the  New. 

It  is  clear,  then,  beyond  all  question,  that  the  drift  of  the  king's 
instructions  is  this.  The  translators  were  to  ascertain,  with  their 
best  critical  skill,  the  sense  of  the  original  text,  and  to  make  that 
text  their  sole  authority ;  in  expressing  the  sense  in  English, 
they  were  to  employ  in  the  first  instance  the  words  of  the  Bidhops' 
Bible,  where  they  rightly  gave  the  meaning.  Where  the  Bishops' 
Bible  did  not  convey  the  sense,  they  were  to  apply  to  the  words  of 
Whitchurch's,  Matthews's,  &c. ;  where  none  of  these  correctly  gave 
the  sense  of  the  original,  they  were  of  course  to  express  it  in  words 
of  tlieir  own.  The  king  wisely  considered  that  it  would  be  very 
injurious  needlessly  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  tlie  people  by  alter- 
ing the  words  of  the  Bibles  with  which  they  had  been  familiar,  where 
the  sense  did  not  require  it;  and,  therefore,  ordered  that  those 
words  should  be  retained,  where,  in  justice  to  the  original,  this 
could  be  done. 

But  M'e  have  to  meet  Sir  James  Burges  on  another  point,  in 
which  he  has  fallen  into  error — we  use  the  mildest  word  that  our 
sense  of  duty  to  the  public  permits  us  to  employ  :  sincerely  r^ret- 
ting,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  should  have  thought  proper,  in 
reference  to  what  we  stated  on  this  very  stibject,  to  accuse  us  of 
a  gross  and  wilful  suppression  of  the  truth ;  as  if  he  were  anxious 
to  prove  himself  a  worthy  disciple  of  John  Bellamy,  as  well 
in  language,  as  in  knowledge  and  humility!  He  says  (p.  122.)  that 
the  translators  themselves  acknowledge,  in  their  prefjace,  that  they 
did  not  make  a  new  translation*  We  before  desired  the  reader 
to  recollect  that  they  entitle  their  work  '  The  Holy  Bible,  trans- 
luted  out  of  the  original  totiguesy  and  with  the  former  trans- 
lations diligently  compared  and  revised;'  and  quoted  a  passage 
from  their  preface  in  which  they  say,  '  if  you  ask  what  they  (the 
translators)  had  before  them,  truly  it  was  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Old  Testament y  the  Greek  of  the  New.*  We  now  produce  ano- 
ther equally  to  the  purpose.  *  The  scriptures  in  these  tongues,  (the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek,)  ^  we  set  before  us  to  translate,  being  the 
tongues  wherein  God  was  pleased  to  speak  to  his  church  by  his 
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prophets  and  apostles/  All  this  is  as  plain  as  language  can  be. 
If,  therefore,  they  did  not  translate  from  the  original  tongues, 
they  Mere  disingenuous  towards  the  public  ;  and,  if  they  have 
any  where  stated  that  they  did  not,  they  are  inconsistent  with 
themselves.  How  then  does  Sir  J.  Burges  support  his  charge 
against  them  ?  He  quotes  a  passage  from  the  preface,  in  which  they 
say,  *  they  never  thought  from  the  beginning  that  they  sliould  need  IQ 
make  a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one ; 
"but  their  endeavour  and  mark  was,  lo  make  a  good  one  better,  or, 
out  of  many  good  ones,  one  principal  good  one,  not  justly  to  be 
excepted  against.'  The  meaning  of  these  w^ords,  especially  when 
coupled  with  those  before  quoted,  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  the 
slightest  doubt.  The  translators  intended,  out  of  many  good  trans- 
lations, to  make  one  better :  how  ?  by  referring  to  the  original, 
ascertaining  critically  its  sense,  and  then  expressing  it  in  the  words 
of  one  of  those  translations,  if  they  would  suit,  and,  if  not,  in  a 
correcter  form.  This  they  were  instructed  to  do;  this  they  affirm 
that  they  did,  and  this  it  may  be,  and  has  been,  proved  by  internal 
evidence  that  they  did.  *  They  forgot  not  the  deference  due  to 
preceding  versions,  they  admitted  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
them,  yet  looked  to  nothing,  as  authority,  but  the  original  tongue.' 
— Todd,  p.  47.  So  much  ground  is  there  for  Sir  J.  Burges's  ca- 
lumnious imputation,  from  the  very  words  which  he  adduces  to 
support  it. 

We  now  turn  to  accompany  Mr.  Whitlaker  in  the  further 
consideration  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  merits  as  a  translator.  We  pro- 
duced, from  his  first  part,  such  glaring  proofs  of  his  ignorance  in 
the  plainest  principles  of  Hebrew,  as  we  thought  must  more  than 
suffice  for  the  satisfaction  of  every  reader,  stating,  at  the  same 
time,  that  we  should  not  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  multiplying 
them  to  any  extent  that  might  be  desired.  Mr.  Whittaker  has 
spared  us  the  trouble  of  any  further  investigation ;  for  he  has  put 
his  patience  to  the  severe  trial  of  making  a  list  of  the  principal 
blunders,  and  produced  such  a  mass  as  must  be  perfectly  astonish- 
ing even  to  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  our  former  articles 
on  the  subject. 

*  It  was  intended  (Mr.  Whittaker  says)  to  give  a  list  of  certain  pas- 
sages from  the  Hebrew  Bible,  accompanied  with  proofs  of  the  incor- 
rectness of  Mr,  Bellamy's  translation;  but,  upon  entering  into  a  calcu- 
lation of  their  number,  it  very  soon  appeared  that  they  would  increase 
the  bulk  of  this  volume  far  beyond  the  author's  intention.  A  selection 
of  about  half  their  number  has  therefore  been  made,  and  it  was 
thought  proper  to  place  them  in  an  Appendix.  Those  mistakes  which 
have  arisen  from  giving  words  a  different  sense  from  that  which  they 
really  bear,  or  other  senses  which  they  may  in  some  cases  require, 

V  3  comprising 
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comprising  all  perversions  which  do  not  involve  the  charge  of  gramma- 
tical ignorance,  will  not  be  noticed  at  all.  Had  any  attempt  been 
made  to  collect  such  errors,  the  pile  would  have  been  gigantic.  By 
referring  to  the  Appendix  the  reader  will  /ind  that  our  author  has  made 
futures,  preterites;  active  verbs,  passive;  infinitive  verbs,  participles; 
and  confounded  all  the  conjugations  and  tenses  together  in  a  mass  of 
indescribable  confusion.  Nouns  are  made  verbs  and  verbs  nouns,  pro- 
nouns are  metamorphosed  into  conjunctions,  and  conjunctions  into  pro- 
nouns; in  short,  Mr.  Bellamy  has  used  all  the  parts  of  speech  indiscri- 
minately for  one  another,  as  if  his  translation  had  been  the  effect  of 
blind  chance.  Had  not  this  gentleman  made  very  many  professions  of 
rendering  the  Hebrew  word  tor  ^vord,  and  in  the  most  literal  manner 
possible,  we  might  have  imagined  that  he  had  occasionally  made  an 
active  verb  passive,  or  vice  versd,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  to  make  hii 
periods  more  melodious  and  pleasing  to  English  ears;  but  his  own  lan- 
guage renders  this  supposition  impossible,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
his  ungrammatical  alterations  do  not  produce  this  effect,  but  always  ren- 
der the  sentences  more  harsh,  as  well  as  more  obscure,  than  they  are  in 
the  English  Bible/ — Enquiry,  p.  282—284. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Whittaker's  ^  Enquiry/  a  second 
part  of  Mr.  Bellaoiy's  new  translation  of  the  Bible  has  appeared. 
— He  has  himself  told  us  that,  when  he  published  his  first  part,  he 
had  devoted  not  less  than  twenty  years  to  this  work  :  considerii^ 
with  how  little  advantage  this  long  period  had  been  employed,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  addition  of  a  few  months  would  much 
affect  his  competence  as  a  translator.  Our  readers,  therefore,  will 
not  be  surprized  to  hear  that,  in  his  second  part,  he  is  still  himself; 
the  same  in  ignorance  both  of  Hebrew  and  of  Eiiglisli,  in  blunder- 
ing, in  carelessness,  in  arrogant  vaunting  of  his  own  opinion,  and  in 
insolent  contempt  of  that  of  all  others.  We  have  been  hesitating 
whether  it  could  be  worth  while  to  produce  any  specimens  of  bis 
blunders  from  this  part,  and  we  only  determine  to  do  so  from  the 
recollection  that  there  is  one  person  (perhaps  two)  who  will  believe 
in  the.  fidelity  and  correctness  of  his  translation. 

In  the  impossibility  of  producing  even  a  hundredth  part  of  those 
which  are  to  be  found,  we  will,  for  the  present,  confine  our  attefi- 
tiou  to  the  first  chapter  of  Exodus. 

V.  7.  *  But  the  children  of  Israel  encreased,  thus  they  brought  forth 
and  multiplied, /or  they  became  exceedingly  mighty:  9Lnd  JUkd  the 
land  before  them/ 

To  say  nothing  of  his  rendering  the  copulative  1  in  this  one 
verjjc  by  four  different  words,  buty  thus,  and,  for,  he  translates 
K7^J^1  *  and  filled,'  as  if  it  were  the  third  pers.  plur.  with  '  the 

c  hildren  of  Israel'  for  the  nominative.  Now  the  w^ord  is  the  thiixl 
pers.  fein.  sing.  fut.  in  niph.  (with  )  conversive)  corresponding  to 
the  Latin  injpleta  est,  manifestly. agreeing  with  V^KTT,  impleU  est 

terra 
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terra  its,  which  he  has  rendered/  through  sh^er  ignorance,  as  if 
it  was  '  impleverunt  (ill))'.  In  addition  to  this,  he  translates 
the  preposition  JIK  ^  before/  instead  of  *  with/  its  most  usual  and 
its  obvious  sense  in  this  place. 

V.  9.  Received  Translation — *  And  he  (the  king  of  Egypt)  said 
itnto  bis  people,  Behold,  the  people  of  the  children  of  Israel  are 
more  and  mightier  than  we.'  The  words  of  the  latter  clause  arc 
•lilDp  0^)20^  ^y  The  words  2*1  and  D12jy  are  manifestly  ad- 
jectives, and  being  followed  by  the  preposition  D  are  used,  ac- 
cording to  a  well-known  Hebrew  idiom,  in  a  comparative  sense, 
*  more  (or  more  numerous)  and  mightier  than  we/  the  verb  *  are* 
being  supplied  in  italics,  as  obviously  necessary  to  the  sense. 
Mr.  Bellamy  renders  the  latter  clause  '  a  multitude  which  will  bo 
stronger  than  us.'  And  he  complacently  adds,  *  This  (the  received 
translation)  does  not  agree  with  the  history ;  for,  had  the  Hebrews 
been  more  and  mightier  than  the  Egyptians,  they  might  have  de* 
livered  themselves  without  the  interference  of  the  divine  power. 
There  is  no  authority  for  the  word  are;  and  the  word  Divjri  reads 
and  will  be  stronger  J  Here  is  error  on  error !  1  st.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  foundation  for  his  assertion  that  the  received  translation 
does  not  agree  with  the  history.  He  forgets  that  the  Egyptian  is 
speaking,  and,  in  his  fear,  represents  the  Israelites  as  become  more 
numerous  and  stronger  than  his  own  people ;  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  actually  were  so.     2.  He  renders  2*1  as  a  substantive, 

whereas  it  is  clearly  an  adjective.  3.  He  falsely  charges  the  trans- 
lators with  inserting  are  '  without  authority.'  They  insert  it,  (as 
he  himself  inserts  words  continually,)  expressly  marking  it  in  italics, 
to  shew  that  there  is  no  corresponding  word  in  Hebrew,  but  that 
it  is  necessary  to  express  the  sense  in  English.  4.  He  renders  the 
copulative  1  as  a  pronoun  relative  *  which.'  5.  He  makes  the 
tremendous  blunder  of  taking  Oivr  for  a  verb  in  the  future  *  will 
be  stronger/  whereas  it  is  a  noun  adjective,  as  his  own  words  mani- 
festly shew :  or  if  he  knew  D^^tV  to  be  an  adjective,  but  inserts  ^  will 

be*  to  complete  the  sense,  then  he  actually  commits  the  very  error 
which  he  falsely  charges  upon  the  translators. 

We  give  v.  10.  of  his  translation,  as  a  specimen  of  his  English, 
and  of  his  skill  in  punctuation,  the  latter  being  a  point  on  which,  as 
we  know,  he  particularly  prides  himself. 

*  Come,  we  will  do  wisely  with  him:  or  he  will  multiply,  for  it  will 
be,  when  ye  proclaim  war,  if  joining  also  himself  with  our  enemies; 
then  he  will  fight  against  us,  and  ascend  out  of  the  land.' 

V.  12.  R.  T.  '  And  they  (the  Egyptians)  were  grieved  because 
o/* the  children  of  Israel.'  The  meaning  is  clear;  the  Egyptians 
were  grieved  on  account  of  the  increase  and  strength  of  the  Is- 

V  4  raelites. 
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raelites.  The  word  rendered  '  because  of/  is  »JfiD,  which  fre- 
quentij  bears  this  sense.  See  Deut.  xxviii.  20.  Nehem.  v.  \5,  &c. 
Now  Mr.  Bellamy  translates  '  and  they  lamented  before  the  face 
of  the  children  of  Israel/  a  rendering  which,  even  if  tolerated  bj 
the  Hebrew,  (which  is  doubtful,)  departs  most  widely  from  the 
sense;  since  it  expresses,  not  that  the  Israelites  were  the  cause  of 
their  lamenting,  but  that  they  lamented  in  their  presence,  which 
must  be  wrong. 

V.  13.  R.  T.  '  And  the  Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to 
serve,  with  rigour.'  The  verb  isi^,  it  is  known,  signifies '  to  serve  / 
it  here  occurs  in  the  hiphil  form,  third  plur.  fut.  with  >  conversive^ 
•^*DjJ?^  *  and  caused  to  serve.*    Mr.  fiellamy  renders  it  as  if  it  were 

in  kal  not  in  hiphil,  ITJiyn ;  and  this  to  the  utter  confusion  of  alt 

sense ;  for  the  whole  history  shews  that  the  Egyptians  inflicted  ri- 
gorous servitude  on  the  Israelites,  not  that  they  endured  servitude 
from  them. 

V.  16.  R.  T.  '  When  ye  do  the  office  ofmidzvife  to  the  Hebrew 
women  /  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  words.  Mr.  Bellamy 
renders,  *  when  ye  deliver  the  Hebrews  /  (the  original  is  femio, 
'  Hebrew  women,'  and  ought  to  be  conveyed  in  English,*} ;  and 
then  observes — *  The  words  "  do  the  office  of  a  midwife  to**  arc 
supplied/  so  that  there  are  seven  words  in  the  ^  common  version 
which  have  no  authority  in  the  Hebrew.'  He  here  affirms  a  positive 
falsehood;  there  is  not  a  single  word  inserted  without  authority 
from  the  Hebrew.  The  words  '  when  you  do  the  office  of  midwife 
to,'  are  given  as  the  literal  translation  of  ?3i^»i,  and  do  most  faith- 
fully give  that  sense.  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  he  slanders  our 
translators ! 

V.  17*  R-  T.  *  But  saved  the  men  children  alive.'  The  verb  sigDi- 
lies  *  to  live,'  in  hiphil,  '  to  cause  to  live,'  and  therefore  b  most 
closely  rendered  by  our  translators.  On  this  Mr.  Bellamy,  with 
his  wonted  sagacity,  remarks,  '  If  they  were  saved,  they  were  saved 
alive ;  there  is  no  authority  for  '*  saved  alive." '  Very  good.  Such 
is  his  decision  here.  But  only  five  verses  farther  on  (v.  22.)  the 
same  verb  recurs,  and  how  does  he  translate  it  ?  '  Every  daughter 
ye  shall  save  alive/  the  very  expression  which  he  had  just  con- 
demned ! 

V.  18.  R.  T. '  And  have  saved  the  men  children  alive/  Mr. 
Bellamy  renders  ^  and  how  saved  the  children.'  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Hebrew  for  ^  how/  which  he  inserts  without  the  least 
authority.  Nor  is  there  any  possible  meaning  in  the  insertion: 
for  Pharaoh's  question  to  the  mid  wives  applies,  not  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  preserved  the  children,  but  to  the  fact  of  their  pre- 
serving them  at  all. 

V.  19. 
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V.  19.  R.  T.  '  For  they  are  lively/  Mr.  Bellamy  renders '  behold 
they  recover/  without  the  most  distant  authority  from  the  original. 
O  is  a  causal,   *  because/  *  for.'     TOn  the   pronoun  plur.  fem. 

'  they ;'  DVH  partic.  plur.  fem.  from  TVTl  *  to  live.'  *  Are'  is  in- 
serted in  italics  by  our  translators  to  fill  up  the  sense.  Now  Mr. 
Bellamy  entirely  omits  ^3,  inserts  *  behold'  without  the  slightest  au- 
thority from  the  Hebrew,  and  converts  DVH  into  a  verb!  We 
have  no  doubt  that  he  mistook  nDil  (illae)  for  nDil  ecce,  and  there- 

fore  inserted  *  behold.' 

V.  20.  R.  T.  '  And  waxed  very  mighty.'  On  these  words,  Mr. 
Bellamy  has  the  following  exquisite  note  : — 

*  There  is  no  authority  for  the  word  waxedt  it  is  not  only  unmeaning, 
but  improper.  The  word  wax  means  a  thick  tenacious  matter ;  and  to 
wax  means  to  smear,  or  join  with  wax.  But  certainly  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  be  assigned,  why  the  English  dictionary  compilers 
should  give  to  the  verb  the  sense  of  growing,  encreasing,  or  becoming 
bigger  or  more.' 

What  terms  of  admiration  will  Sir  J.  Burges  find  for  his 
great  master,  when  he  discovers  that  he  is  not  less  profoundly 
skilled  in  English  than  in  Hebrew  !-^But  we  cannot  trifle  on  so 
serious  a  subject.  With  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  which  there  can 
only  be  one  example  more  in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Bellamy  con- 
founds the  verb  neuter  '  to  wax,'  to  grow,  to  encrease,  (from 
peaxan.  Sax.  wachsen.  Germ.)  with  the  active  verb  signifying  to 
smear  or  join  with  wax ! 

.  V.  21.  R.  T. — *  And  it  came  to  pass,  because  the  midwives 
feared  GodJ  The  Hebrew  words  are  perfectly  clear,  and  there 
is  no  room  for  any  doubt.  Mr.  Bellamy  translates,  '  So  it  was, 
when  thei/  saw  the  midwives  feared  God,'  where  he  inserts  *  they 
saw/  without  the  least  authority  from  the  Hebrew :  our  only  way 
of  accounting  for  it  is,  that  he  blundered  between  -IK*!^  the  plur. 

fut.  of  n^l  to  see,  and  IKl''  the  plur.  praet.  of  K1^  to  fear;  and 

then,  because  he  did  not  know  how  to  render  the  word,  made  sure 
of  the  matter,  by  translating  it  both  ways  in  the  same  sentence, 
although  the  word  itself  occurs  but  once! 

Ibid.  R.'T. — *And  made  them  houses/  Mhem'  being  in  the 
dative, '  for  them,'  as  the  English  idiom  admits.  '  This,'  says  Mr. 
Bellamy,-*  is  improper  as  to  expression;  and  the  ^  '  for,'  prefixed 
to  DPT  is  oniilted.'  He  is  evidently  ignorant  that  *  them/  without 
the  preposition  expressed,  can  signify  the  dative;  'made  theni 
houses,'  and  '.niade  houses  for  them/  are  perfectly  synonimous. 

Let  the  reader  call  to  mind  that  the  foregoing  instances  (a  small 
part  only  of  those  that  might  be  produced)  of  egregious  blundering, 
of  gross  ignorance  both  of  Hebrew  and  of  English,  of  carelessness, 

of 
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of  inconsistency  with  himself,  and  of  false  imputations  on  our  au- 
thorized translators,  occur  in  the  very  first  chapter  in  hia  book, 
where  the  language  is  as  plain,  as  unambiguous,  and  free  from  dif- 
ficulties as  any  chapter  in  the  Bible:  M'hat  then  must  be  the  pro- 
bable aggregate  of  such  instances  in  the  whole  of  this  second 
part, 'comprising  upwards  of  eighty  chaptera,  most  of  them  of 
greater  length  than  this  which  we  have  examined  f  But  we  need 
not  have  recourse  to  probabilities.  Blunders  and  absurdities  stare 
us  in  the  face  in  every  page,  and  may  be  produced  usque  ad 
nauseam.  ^^ 

Thus  at  Exodus  ii.  6,  he  renders  literally  Dp^)^  HTD  *  a  child 

of  the  Hebrews,'  mistaking  >i^>d  for  a  noun  in  the  sing,  instead  of 
the  plur.,  with  a  preposition  prefixed. 

Ibid.  7.  npj»D  nu;K,  *  a  woman  to  suckle/  as  if  npj»o  were  a 
verb  in  the  infinitive,  instead  of  a  participle. 

Exodus  iii.  1.  ?t^y  hm  nirn  he  renders  literally  'shepherd  of 
the  flock/  as  if  nm  were  a  substantive,  and  DM  the  sign  of  the  ge- 
nitive case,  instead  of  the  accusative. 

Ibid.  2.    He  mistakes  K*1]n  pass,  visus  est,  apparuit,  for  Hlh 

act.  vidit,  at  the  beginning  of  this  verse,  and  renders  '  saw/  while 
the  true  sense  is  '  was  seen,'  '  appeared.' 

Ibid.  5.  He  renders  the  words  vhp  ivvf  nnM  nvM, '  where  thon 
standest  before  him.'  Independently  of  all  other  objections  to  this, 
as  it  is  the  Deity  who  speaks,  it  ought  to  be  *  before  me*  in  the 
first  pers.  to  make  any  sense:  and  even  this  would  be  wrong. 

Exod.  ix.  2.  He  here  exceeds  his  ordinary  biundeiing  jai^on. 
The  verse  is  thus  read  in  the  received  translation,  >  For  if  thou  fe^ 
fuse  to  let  them  go,  and  wilt  hold  them  still' — It  is  plain  that  the 
latter  clause  is  correctly  given;  it  stands  literally,  aa  pnno  1*111^1 
£t  adhuc  tu  detinens  illos.  Now,  says  Mr.  Bellamy,  '  this  vent 
exhibits  a  specimen  of  the  barbarous  state  of  the  English  language 
when  the  Scriptures  were  translated.'  '  pnnD,  is  rendered  hold  stiU^ 
but  it  is  plain  that  the  word  still  is  unnecessary ;  for,  if  he  held 
them,  he  held  them  still.'  Excellent  logician!  He  has  not  wit 
enough  to  see  that  still  is  adhuc,  the  translation  of  iMf,  Again,  *  The 
word  inin  is,  in  the  common  version,  rendered  '  and  wilt**  It  is 
no  such  thing;  it  is  rendered  correctly  '  and  thou  still,' ettu  adhuc.  * 
But  let  us  observe  his  own  improved  translation.  '  But. if  thou  re- 
fuse to  send  them;  or  henceforth  thine  detained  them ;'  a  model 
of  elegance  !  The  pronoun  tliinCj  without  any  thing  conceivable  to 
agree  with  it ;  and  *  henceforth/  an  adverb,  carrying  on  the  sense 
to  the  future,  with  the  verb  *  detained*  in  the  past!  And  all  this 
from  a  man  who  is  to  improve  on  the  received  translation !  and  who 
has  the  egregious   folly  to  talk  of  the  barbarous  state  of  tKe 

English 
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English  language^  at  a  time  when  it  was  far  more  rich,  more  per* 
fecty  and  more  skilfull)^  and  harmoniously  modulated  than  it  is  at 
this  momenta 

The  following  instance  of  his  utter  deficiency  in  all  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  competent  translator  is  alarmingly  striking.  Every  per- 
son of  feeling  and  taste  must  have  observed  the  expressive  sublimity 
of  the  passage  (Exod.  iii.  14.)  where  the  Deity  announces  himself 
to  Moses  by  the  title  '  I  Am  that  I  Am/  a  title  conveying  the  most 
forcible  idea  of  the  mysterious  nature  of  Him,  to  whom  the  past  and 
the  future,  through  a  boundless  eternity,  are  always  present,  who  is, 
for  ever  and  ever,  the  same,  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  Mr 
Bellamy,  with  a  superior  insight  into  the  original  language,  trans- 
lates it  thus,  '  I  will  be  because  I  will  be'!  rendering  the  verbs  in 
the  future  sense,  and  the  pronoun  "10;^  who^  which ^  that,  in  the  un- 
usual adverbial  sense,  '  because.'  The  clause  in  the  common  trans- 
lation having  no  determinate  meaning,  he  is  constrained  (he  says) 
to  translate  it  as  it  is  in  the  original,  viz.  in  the  future  tense.  He 
labours  in  a  long  confused  note,  till  he  is  quite  lost  in  a  maze  of 
absurdity,  to  explain  what  he  conceives  to  be  meant  by  the  passage 
as  he  interprets  it,  and  he  seems  to  make  it  bear  reference  to  the 
time  of  the  Messiah,  when  all  types  and  sacrifices  should  be 
abolished!  -  With  respect  to  his  being  'constrained'  to  translate  the 
passage  in  the  future  tense,  he  elsewhere  broaches  the  preposterous 
notion  that,  because  there  is  no  regular  present  tense  in  the  He- 
brew tongue,  the  Hebrews  had  no  mode  of  expressing  a  present 
sense;  while  it  is  known  to  every  reader  of  the  language  that  they 
had  various  modes  of  expressing  it,  sometimes  by  the  future  and  the 
prasterite,  sometimes  by  a  participle. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  professed  ob- 
jects in  his  new  translation,  is  to  remove  the  cavils  of  infidels  to  the 
Bible.  The  plan  pursued  in  his  First  Part  was  to  state  the  objec- 
tion to  a  passage  in  the  broadest  terms  of  exaggeration,  and  leave  the 
confutation  of  it  to  the  proof  he  was  abhb  to  adduce  that  it  had 
always  been  erroneously  interpreted,  and  that  his  new  translation 
established  a  sense  to  which  the  objection  did  not  apply.  In  his  Se- 
cond Part  he  proceeds  in  the  same  course,  and  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  success.     One  example  may  suffice. 

In  the  passage  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  in  which  it  is  related  that 
the  Almighty,  after  having  punished,  by  various  judgments,  Pha- 
raoh and  his  people  for  detaining  the  Israelites  in  opposition  to  his 
declared  will,  at  last  inflicted  a  more  signal  judgment  by  slaying  all 
their  first-born,  both  of  man  and  beast;  Mr.  Bellamy  contends  that 
this  meaning  has  been  derived  from  Scripture,  sotelj/  through  the 
mistakes  of  all  interpreters  in  every  age;  and  that  the  real  sense  is, 
(hat  God  destroyed,  not  the  first-born  of  man  and  beast,  but  the 

firstling 
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firstling  animals  which  were  (as  he  gratuitously  assumes)  the  idols 
then  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians.  On  this  grand  discovery  he 
bursts  into  the  following  rhapsody. 

'  Now  for  the  credit  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Christian  religion,  of  hu- 
manity, and  in  justification  of  the  unimpeachable  moral  justice  of  God, 
let  it  be  made  known  to  all  infidels,  and  published  in  all  Christian  na- 
tions, that  there  is  not  any  mention  made  in  the  original  Hebrew  text 
of  destroying  the  first-born  children  of  the  Egyptiaus,  but  only  every 
idol  which  was  the  firstling  of  beasts.' 

The  question,  he  says,  has  often  been  asked  why  the  clergy  have 
not  given  the  world  the  important  information  of  so  gross  an  error 
having  been  committed  in  the  received  translations  of  the  Bible?  and 
he  is  kindly  and  considerately  pleased  to  apologize  for  them  by  inti- 
mating,  that  the  important  work  of  a  national  revision  of  the  Bible 
does  not  rest  with  the  clergy :  as  if  they  allowed  the  errors,  but  were 
prevented  by  authority  from  correcting  them. 

After  this  display  of  arrogance,  which  on  any  other  subject 
would  be  ludicrous,  let  us  see  how  he  supports  his  charge.  He 
begins,  after  his  usual  manner,  with  raking  out  from  the  oblivion 
in  which  they  have  long  slept,  the  oft  confuted  objections  of  a 
few  dull  infidels  who  have  inveighed  against  these  passages,  as  in- 
consistent with  the  merciful  character  of  the  Deity.  Surely  it  cannot 
be  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  answers  which  have  over  and 
over  been  given  to  this,  and  a  hundred  similar  objections ;  namely^ 
that  man,  with  his  present  limited  faculties,  cannot  be  an  adequate 
judge  of^  the  dispensations  of  the  Almighty;  that  instances  of 
sweeping  destruction  by  famine  and  pestilence,  for  ends  wise  no 
doubt,  but  for  the  most  part  inscrutable  by  us,  are  continually  taking 
place  under  His  providential  government,  of  which  it  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  complain,  as  of  the  dispensations  of  destruction  re- 
corded in  holy  writ.  Mr.  Bellamy  then  produces  an  objection  to 
the  received  sense,  which  bears,  we  think,  internal  proof  of  beii^ 
entirely  his  own.  He  quotes  a  passage,  (Deut.  xxiv.  16.)  in  which 
it  is  said,  ^  neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers;' 
and  sagaciously  infers  from  it,  that  the  Deity  must  have  contra- 
dicted his  own  command  if  he  really  destroyed  the  unoffending  first- 
born of  the  Egyptians.  Is  it  possible  he  can  suppose  there  is  a 
shadow  of  argument  in  this  ?  In  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy,  God 
is  manifestly  giving  laws  for  the  government  of  his  chosen  people^ 
and  commanding  that  the  civil  magistrate,  in  the  administration  of 
them,  should  not  put  the  children  to  death  for  the  sins  of  their  fa- 
thers'. There  is  not  the  most  distant  reference  to  any  rules  prescribed 
to  himself  in  ordaining  his  own  dispensations;  among  which,  as  de- 
tailed both  in  the  book  of  revelation  and  in  tbe^  book  of  nature, 

it 
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it  is  well  known  that  none  is  more  common  than  the  suffering  of 
children  for  their  parents'  sins. 

The  passage  which  he  so  marvellously  distorts  from  its  true 
meaning,  occurs  at  Exod.  xii.  12.  'I  will  pass  through  the  land 
of  Egypt  this  night,  and  will  smite  all  the  first-born  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  both  man  and  beast ;  and  agahist  all  the  gods  of  Egypt, 
I  will  execute  judgment.'  The  M'ords  translated,  <  both  man  and 
beast/  are  r\w\i  in  qimd,  literally  '  from  man  even  unto  beast/  ab 
homine  usque  ad  bestiam,  in  Greek  anro  avipoowa  eoos  xn]V8^.  It  is  a 
well  known  Hebrew  idiom  for  expressing  the  inclusion  of  two  or 
more  individuals  or  kinds,  precisely  corresponding  to  the  English 
phrase  '  both  man  and  beast,'  or  the  Latin,  cum  hominis  turn  bes- 
tiae;  or  more  closely  answering  to  the  English  expression  ^yVom  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,'  *  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.'  The  two  pre- 
positions D  and  "fjf  occur  very  frequently  in  this  corresponding  form 
m  different  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  we  may  say  with  confidence  that 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  they  do  not  express  the  same 
sense — the  inclusion  of  kinds  or  individuals  mentioned.  Thus,  Gen. 
xix.  11,'  Both  small  and  great.'  1  Sam.  xv.  3, '  Both  man  and 
woman,' &c.  Now  for  Mr.  Bellamy  ;  '  I  will  smite  every  firstling 
— before  man  even  to  a  beast.'  To  such  a  translation  there  are  the 
following  insuperable  objections :  1st.  It  is  contrary  to  the  acknow- 
ledged use  of  the  language  generally,  as  well  as  to  every  recorded 
opinion  of  this  individual  passage  in  particular.  2d.  The  preposi- 
tion D,  even  if  it  were  not  used,  as  here,  in  correspondence  with  ir, 
does  not  signify  '  before.'  We  do  not  assert  that  no  solitary  instance 
occurs  in  which  it  may  be  so  rendered  in  a  sense  allied  to  its  usual 
sense,  '  from,'  but  we  freely  affirm  that,  to  render  it '  before,'  as  if 
it  meant '  in  the  presence  of,'  which  is  the  sense  he  affixes  here,  is 
decidedly  contrary  to  every  known  use  of  the  language.  3d.  It  is 
perfectly  nonsensical.  We  suppose  he  intends,  by  this  uncouth 
jargon,  that  every  firstling  was  to  be  destroyed  '  before  man,  in  the 

Eresence  of  man';  what  follows,  however,  '  even  to  a  beast,'  can 
ave  no  conceivable  meaning. 
But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  him  respecting  this  phrase.  In 
the  very  next  chapter,  where  God  is  ordaining  the  consecration 
of  the  first-born  of  the  Israelites,  in  commemoration  of  their  signal 
deliverance,  the  same  form  of  words  again  occurs.  '  The  Lord 
slew  all  the  first-born — both  the  first-born  of  man  and  the  first- born 
of  beast,'  '^V^ — d.  Here  the  word  *  first-born'  being  repeated,  the 
same  mode  of  perverting  the  sense  will  not  avail  him :  accordingly 
be  is  driven  to  another  shift  of  translating  '  not  the  first-born  of  man, 
buty  &c.  Thus  he  actually  renders  the  two  prepositions  d  and  ^V  by 
the  two  adverbs  '  not*  and  *  but,'  without  the  slightest  authority 
from  the  use  of  the  language,  in  defiance  of  every  known  opinion, 

nay, 
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from  premises  not  to  be  controverted,  the  critic  boldly  draws  his 
conclusion,  that  any  attempt  to  make  a  new  translation  from  the 
original  Hebrew  is  unnecessary  and  reprehensible/ — p.  5. 

if  Sir  James  really  meant  to  state  the  truth,  he  has  a  most  per- 
plexed and  tangled  understanding.  We  did  not  lay  down  eighteen, 
or  any  number  of  propositions,  '  as  premises  not  to  be  contro- 
verted,' and  assuredly  never  came,  and  never  thought  of  ^coming,  to 
the  conclusion,  '  that  any  attempt  to  make  a  new  translation  from 
the  original  Hebrew  is  unnecessary  and  reprehensible/ 

The  conclusions  to  which  we  actually  did  come  in  that  Article, 
which  we  have  further  established  in  this,  and  which  we  defy  Sir 
James  Bland  Burges  and  Mr.  Bellamy  to  shake,  are  these.  Ist. 
That  oiir  present  authorized  version  was  formed  with  the  greatest 
care,  by  persons  admirably  qualified  for  the  task ;  that  it  was  made 
directly  from  the  original  tongues,  and  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  it 
conveys  the  meaning  of  the  original  with  great  accuracy,  and  great 
propriety  of  language.  2d.  That  Mr.  Bellamy  is  completely  des- 
titute of  every  qualification,  as  to  ability,  judgment,  knowledge  of 
the  original  tongues,  and  of  general  principles  of  criticism,  which 
can  give  him  the  slightest  pretension  to  improve  on  our  received 
translation.  We  never  considered  that  translation  as  a  work  which 
admitted  of  no  improvement,  or  which  it  was  reprehensible  to  at- 
tempt to  improve.  On  the  contrary,  we  spoke  with  great  commen- 
dation of  the  many  learned  persons  who  have  devoted  their  time  and 
talents  to  the  elucidation  of  Scripture,  and  only  endeavoured  to  re- 
press the  crude  attempts  of  ignorant  and  incompetent  persons,  who 
degrade  it  by  their  wild  and  capricious  interpretations.  But  to 
proceed. 

When  we  found  Sir  J.  B.  Burges  drawing  up  in  regular  array  our 
'  eighteen  propositions,'  we  naturally  expected  that  he  was  going, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  knight-errantry,  to  attack  them  seriatim.  But 
no  such  things  From  this  point  to  the  end  of  his  book-,  he  forgets 
that  he  has  ever  marshalled  these  propositions,  passes  over  the 
greater  part  of  them  without  the  most  distant  allusion,  find  enters 
on  a  long  discussion  (occupying  about  two-thirds  of  his  whole 
volume)  respecting  the  origin  and  merits  of  the  Septuagint  version, 
in  a  pretended  answer  to  what  he  calls  our  defence  of  it. 

Our  readers  may  recollect,  that  Mr.  Bellamy  had  pretended  that 
the  version  now  called  the  Septuagint  is  different  from  that  which 
originally  bore  the  name,  full  of  enormous  error?,  and  of  no  real 
value  in  assisting  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  In 
janswer  to  these  gross  misstatements,  we  affirmed  that  it  was  made 
about  two  or  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  at  a 
time  when  far  greater  advantages  for  interpreting  the  original  ex- 
isted thun  at  present;  that  from  the  first  it  was  highly  prized  by 
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thoise  whose  opinions  deserve  the  greatest  weighty  4hat  it  was  gene- 
rally used  in  the  synagogues  of  all  Jews  who  spoke  the  Greek  lan- 
guage; and  that  it  is  often  quoted  as  Scripture^  as  well  by  the  in- 
spired writers  of  the  New  Testament  as  by  other  early  writers.  We 
stated  further  that  there  is  no  room  for  suspicion  that  the  version 
which  we  now  possess  under  the  name  of  the  Septuagint  is  not 
substantially  the  same  as  that  which  originally  bore  the  name.  We 
never  meant,  of  course,  to  afBrm  that  it  had  not  shared  the  com- 
mon fate  of  all  writings  of  antiquity;  that  errors  arising  from 
various  causes  had  not  here  and  there  crept  in,  or  that,  in  the 
progress  of  time>  partial  discrepancies  had  not  taken  place  among 
the  different  manuscripts. 

Now  for  Sir  jHmes  Burges*  He  opens  his  discussion  respecting 
the  Septuagint  with  a  long  dissertation  to  disprove  the  ^ell  known 
itory  of  seventy-two  interpreters  having  eaeh  independently  trans- 
lated the  whole  Bible  in  separate  cells,  and  finding  at  last  that 
they  agreed  in  every  single  word.  Is  Sir  James  so  ignorant  of 
the  subject  into  which  he  has  plunged,  as  not  to  know  that  the 
miraculous  origin  of  the  Septuagint  has  loiig  been  given  up  by  all 
judicious  critics !  We  never  affirmed^  nor  thought  of  affirming  its 
tnith.  But  though  this  ridiculous  discussion  is  of  no  possible  use 
to  any  argument,  it  anwers  one  very  important  purpose  in  Sir  James 
Burge8*8  estimation — that  of  enabling  him  to  astonish  the  unlearned 
reader,  by  a  juggling  display  of  erudition.  He  traces  with  much 
appearance  of  original  research,  the  history  of  this  wonderful  nar- 
rative from  Aristeas,  (the  person  from  whom  it  is  primarily  de- 
rived,) through  Aristobulus,  Philo,  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Justin 
Martyr  and  others.  He  makes  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
numerous  other  persons  who  have  produced  the  same  quotations 
from  those  early  writers,  but  refers  to  their  works,  as  if  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  them.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to 
inform  his  readers,  and  ours,  that  the  investigation  of  the  merits  of 
the  story  related  by  Aristeas  is  one  of  the  most  stale  and  hackneyed 
subjects  of  theological  discussion  ;  that  every  thing  which  is  worth 
saying  respecting  it  has  been  said  centuries  ago ;  and  that,  if  they 
will  turn  to  such  a  common  book  as  Dr.  Prideaux's  Connection 
(vol.  ii.  lib.  i.)  they  will  find  there,  at  full  length,  the  quotations  and 
references  so  pompously  advanced  by  the  baronet,  nearly  in  the 
same  order  and  the  same  words;  Dr.  Prideaux  himself  not  pre- 
tending to  produce  it  as  new  matter,  but  referring  to  Hody,  Dupin, 
and  other  preceding  writers.  True  it  is,  that  Sir  James,  by  mixing 
up  some  of  his  own  bad  reasoning  with  the  good  reasoning  of 
others,  does  what  he  can  to  injure  the  cause  which  he  supports, 
lilotwitbstanding  this  encouragement^  howeveri  we  fee^ot  the  least 
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disposition  to  defend  the  story  of  the  miraculous  origin  of  the 
Septuagint. 

After  this  trite  and  useless  discussion^  which  has  little  to  do  with 
the  merits  of  the  Septuagint  version,  and  nothing  whatever  with 
what  we  advanced  respecting  it,  he  proceeds  to  deliver  his  own 
opinion  of  its  origin  with  a  degree  of  solemnity  that  in  such  a  per- 
son is  truly  ludicrous.  It  is  (what  he  finds,  in  fact,  maintained  by 
almost  every  writer  who  has  touched  upon  the  subject,) — that 
without  attributing  any  sort  of  weight  to  the  tale  of  its  miraculous 
origin,  this  version  was  framed  for  the  use  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
about  the  second  or  third  centuries,  before  Christ,  either  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  having  been  prepared  at  once,  or,  as  some 
think,  first  the  Pentateuch,  and  subsequently  the  other  books.  He 
then  proudly  adds — 

*  Such  being  the  fair  statement  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
origin  of  the  Septuagint  version — I  leave  it  to  the  intelligent  and  impartial 
reader  to  decide  on  the  bold  assertions  of  our  masterly  critic,  that  "no 
reasonable  doubt  can  exist  that  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint  version 
possessed  the  means  of  making  it  faithful  to  the  original ;  and  that  trans- 
lations were  made  when  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew  was  vernacular/" — 
p.  ^4. 

There  has  seldom,  we  conceive,  been  displayed  a  more  striking 
instance  of  a  person  being  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  method 
of  conducting  a  plain  argument,  as  to  suppose  that  he  is  invali- 
dating an  opponent's  affirmations  at  the  very  time  he  is  confirming 
them. 

Sir  James  is  unable  (he  says)  to  comprehend  what  we  meant 
when  we  spoke  of  the  general  reception  of  the  Septuagint  among 
the  Jews  from  the  first,  (p.  65,)  We  will  assist  him  a  little. 
We  meant  that,  according  to  all  historical  evidence,  to  the  united 
testimony  both  of  Jews  and  Christians,  and  the  full  belief  of  all 
competent  judges,  the  Septuagint  version,  as  it  was  carefully  made 
for  the  use  of  Jews  who  spoke  the  Greek  language,  was,  from  its 
first  formation,  generally  received  by  them,  and  publicly  read  in 
their  synagogues,  as  a  true,  faithful,  and  accurate  version  of  Scrip- 
ture. To  produce  proofs  of  this  must  be  quite  superfluous :  no 
.writer  on  the  subject  entertains  any  doubt  of  the  fact.  Scaliger, 
among  others,  says  that  it  was  read  in  the  synagogues  through  the 
whole  of  Asia,  Greece,  and  Egypt.  '  All  persons,*  says  Walton, 
*■  agree  in  this,  that  it  was  used,  especially  among  the  Hellenistic 
Jews,  ab  ultima  antiquitate,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  whence 
R.  Azarias  assures  us  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Greeks  was 
confirmed  by  the  whole  assembly  of  the  Israelites.*  The  inspired 
Evangelists  and  Apostles  often  quoted  from  the  Septuagmt;  this 
fact  alone^  if  every  other  testimony  were  wanting,  proves  incontes- 
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tMy  not  only  that  tliey  believed  and  knew  it  to  represent  Scripture 
faithfully,  but  also  that  it  was  familiarly  used  and  received  by  the 
Jews  as  Scripture,  at  that  time.  Here,  then,  is  what  we  meant, 
when  we  said  that  it  was  so  generally  received  '  from  the  first,'  that 
is,  during  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding  its  formation.  Is 
Sir  James  now  able  to  comprehend  it  P 

We  have  next  a  number  of  pages  filled  with  statements  of 
the  practices  adopted  by  the  Jews,  about  a  century  after  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  for  the  purpose  of  invalidating  the 
evidence  which  the  Old  Testament  bore  to  the  purity  of  the 
Gospel,  such  as.  tampering  with  particular  passages  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  and  procuring  persons  of  their  own  persuasion  to  translate 
anew  the  Old  Testament  into  Gfeek,  purposely  distorting  all  the 
texts  which  were  favourable  to  Christianity  ;  together  with  an 
account  of  the  labours  of  Origen  in  correcting  the  copies  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  of  the  different  editions  of  that  version  which  have 
since  appeared.  Every  thing  that  is  at  all  valuable  in  this  dis- 
cussion Sir  James  copies,  not  only  in  substance,  but  almost  word 
for  word,  from  Dr.  Owen's  Inquiry  into  the  present  State  of  the 
Septuagint  version ;  without,  however,  making  the  slightest  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  quarter  from  which  he  derives  it.  He  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  most  wholesale  but  artful  plagiarists  we  have  ever 
known :  for  he  studiously  assumes,  in  every  part,  the  air  of  an 
briginal  investigator,  and  carefully  places  at  the  bottom  of  his  page 
all  the  references  which  he  finds  in  his  author,  so  as  to  make  the 
world  believe  that  they  result  from  his  own  learned  investigations. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  him  over  this  beaten 
ground ;  nor  indeed  would  any  reasonable  limits  suffice  to  discuss 
the  subject  with  the  fulness  with  which  it  ought  to  be  treated,  if 
once  entered  upon.  After  all,  what  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
utmost  that  can  be  urged  against  the  integrity  of  the  Septuagint?  It 
is  allowed  that  this  version  has  occasionally  suffered  from  the  de- 
signs of  wilful  corrupters,  and  from  the  errors  unavoidably  incidental 
to  frequent  transcriptions.  It  is  also  allowed  by  every  judicious 
critic  that  the  Hebrew  original  has  partially  suffered  from  both 
these  causes,  for  no  cause  has  operated  to  affect  the  one,  which 
has  not  equally  affected  the  other;  but,  in  neither,  have  these 
causes  operated  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  affect  their  general  purity 
and  integrity.  *  Take,'  says  Dr.  Kennicott,  *  the  most  faulty  MS. 
now  extant  in  the  world,  and,  1  humbly  presume,  it  will  be  found 
to  contain  the  same  Bible  in  the  main,  and  to  teach  the  same 
great  doctrines  and  duties  as  are  taught  at  present.'  The  learned 
Origen,  it  is  true,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  errors  which  had  in 
his  time  crept  into  the  Septuagint ;  errors  of  which  some,  no  doubt, 
affected  the  sense,  but  the  greater  part  of  which  were  variations  of 
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single  letters  or  word»  of  minor  importance;  sucli  as  are  found  in 
all  ancient  manuscripts.  This  venerable  Father,  it  is  known,  took 
incredible  pains  in  collating  the  different  MSS.  so  as  to  restore  the 
text  to  its  original  purity;  and  it  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  his 
services  in  this  department  were  most  valuable.  In  what  degree 
he  succeeded,  and  to  what  extent  partial  discrepanc^ies  affecting 
particular  passages  have  crept  into  the  MSS.  subsequently  to  his 
time,  rs  a  question  which  would  be  important  in  a  critical  discus-^ 
sion  of  the  Septuagint  version,  but  does  not  bear  upon  the  subject 
before  us.  What  we  before  affirmed,  and  what  we  continue  to 
affirm  without  fear  of  contradiction,  is  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
Septuagint  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  state  of  sufficient  purity  to 
make  it  a  very  valuable  mean  of  guiding  us  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  our  present  Septuagint  is  not  substan- 
tially the  same  with  that  originally  designated  by  the  name, 
it  is  borne  down  by  such  overwhelming  proofs  to  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  perfectly  astonishing  how  any  one  could  dare  to  make  it.  The 
general  historical  evidence  of  its  identity  may  probably  of  itself 
be  deemed  sufficient;  but  this  evidence  applies  with  much  greater 
force  in  the  case  of  the  Septuagint  than  in  that  of  the  works  of 
any  ancient  author,  from  its  having  been  publicly  read  as  Scripture 
in  many  ancient  churches,  and  therefore  guarded  M'ith  the  most 
fcrUpulous  care,  the  most  sacred  reverence*  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
Apostles  and  Evangelists  undoubtedly  quoted  in  many  passages 
from  different  parts  of  the  Septuagint;  and  the  very  passages  which 
they  quoted  from  the  version  as  it  existed  in  their  day,  remain  in 
that  version  as  it  exists  in  ours.  Again,  many  of  the  ancient  Fa* 
thers,  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  have  written  commen- 
taries on  different  books  of  Scripture  which  they  read  according  to 
the  Septuagint;  for  instance,  Augustin  on  the  Psalms,  Cyril  on 
Isaiah,  with  many  others :  and  any  person  comparing  their  com- 
mentaries with  the  text  we  now  possess,  must  immediately  perceive 
that  it  is  substautially  the  same  with  that  which  they  illustrated. 
Many  of  the  early  Fathers  again  have  made  direct  quotations  from 
Ihe  Septuagint,  which  appear  in  our  present  copies  of  that  version  ; 
some  have  even  incidentally  remarked  on  passages  in  it,  to  which 
there  are  none  corresponding  in  the  Hebrew,  arid  vice  vers&;  and 
the  very  same  discrepancies  which  are  noted  by  them  are  found 
at  the  present  day.* 

.  ^  Before  we  finally  dismiss  Sir  J.  Burges's  publication,  we  think  it 
right,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  to  advert  to  one  passage,  in  which  he 
has  evien  outgone  hiniself  in  a  scandalous  misrepresentation  of  our 
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toieaning.  lo  animadverting  on  Bellamy's  absurd  pretension  of 
discovering,  in  plain  passages  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  a  sense 
M'hich  had  never  been  thought  of  before,  we  remarked  how 
ktronsiy  the  folly  of  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  entire  concurrence 
of  all  translators,  ancient  and  modern,  as  to  the  received  sense.  In 
particular;  we  stated  that,  besides  many  other  versions,  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase,  the  Septuagint,  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  Theodotion,  as  far  as  they  remained,  were  entitled  to  consider* 
ation  in  removing  doubts  as  to  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  as  they 
Were  made  at  a  time  when  many  advantages  for  the  right  interpre- 
tation of  that  language  probably  existed,  which  we  do  not  now  pos- 
sess. It  must  have  been  obvious  to  every  reader,  that,  in  stating 
this,  we  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  pledging  ourselves  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  versions  to  which  we  alluded,  in  every  part; 
^'e  merely  meant  to  say,  that,  in  passages  similar  to  those  to  which 
we  then  referred,  (we  were  speaking  of  a  passage  in  the  book  of 
Oenesis,)  if  the  received  sense  could  be  deemed  at  all  doubtful, 
the  concurrence  of  these  several  versions  must  make  it  completely 
certain.  Yet  Sir  J.  Burges,  after  observing  that  Aquila  translated 
the  Bible  with  the  insidious  design  of  perverting  passages  bearing 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  quotes  (copying  from  Dr. 
Owen)  a  partictilar  text  (Isaiah  xiv.  7*)  which  he  perverts  from  its 
trtie  sense  of  prophetically  alluding  to  our  Saviour's  miraculous 
birth;  and  most  unwarrantably  insinuates  that  we  approved  of 
Aquila's  version  in  such  passages  as  this;  and  thence  infers  that, 
as  Reviewers,  we  have  deserted  the  cause,  and  sanctioned  a  pas- 
sage '  directly  contrary  to  our  avowed  principles  and  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  our  orthodox  and  enlightened  publication.' — (Enquiry, 
p.  74^^ — ^This  gentleman  must  already  have  discovered  that  we 
entertain  no  very  extraordinary  respect  for  his  talents  and  under- 
standing: but  we  really  do  not  rate  him  so  very  low  as  to  think 
that  he  did  not,  in  the  passage  to  which  we  have  alluded,  know 
that  our  meaning  was  tiot  that  which  he  has  represented. 

We  here  take  leave  of  the  Baronet.  The  duty  of  guarding  the 
public  against  the  errors  into  which  he  would  lead  them,  has  been 
by  no  means  a  pleasant  one,  and  we  greatly  regret  that  he  should 
have  adopted  a  proceeding  which  has  imposed  it  upon  us.  We 
sincerely  believe  that  it  is  far  from  his  views  to  impair  the  credit 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  we  therefore  lament  the  more  that 
weakness  of  judgment  which  could  lead  him  to  act  as  if  he  had  the 
worst  uitentions.  It  has  often  happened,  that  an  injudicious  friend 
has  proved  more  prejudicial  than  an  avowed  foe;  but  never,  surely, 
was  there  a  stronger  instance  of  it,  than  thi?  before  us ;  wh^re  a 
person  wishing  to  support  the  authority  oif  tbe  Bible,  pursues  a 
course  by  which  weapons  of  the  most  fatal  kind  are  supplied  to  its 
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enemies.  We  easily  see  that  he  has  been  carried  away  by  the 
dangerous  vanity  of  seeking  to  display  his  erudition  in  matters  of 
theology ;  and  the  stimulant  power  of  the  same  busy  feeling,  pro- 
bably, induced  him  to  obtrude  himself  into  a  discussion  foreign  to 
Iris  pursuits,  and  to  which  he  is  wholly  incompetent.  We  believe 
too  (and  we  grieve  while  we  make  the  humiliating  admission)  that 
he  is  really  the  dupe  of  Mr.  Bellamy;  and  that,  imposed  upon 
by  his  bold  and  confident  asseverations,  he  verily  conceives  him  qua- 
lified to  improve  the  present  translations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ! 
On  these  accounts,  we  could  have  looked  with  some  indulgence 
on  the  part  he  has  taken,  if  he  had  not  assumed  a  tone  of  arrogance 
and  invective,  which,  in  a  person  of  his  rate  of  understanding,  is 
perfectly  intolerable.  For  the  part  of  his  proceedings  which  we  no- 
ticed in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  we  cannot  possibly  frame  any 
adequate  excuse ;  we  allude  to  his  production  of  Bellamy's  trans- 
lation through  many  pages  of  his  book,  under  the  name  of '  a  literal 
translation  from  the  Hebrew,'  with  a  studious  concealment  of  Bel- 
lamy's name,  in  a  manner  which  must  lead  every  reader  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  a  literal  translation  which  he  has  carefully  made 
himself,  or  one,  at  least,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  he  is  prepailsd 
solemnly  to  vouch.  This  bears,  as  we  have  said,  every  appearance 
of  a  direct  and  intentional  imposition  on  the  public.  -  Our  rea- 
,  ders  have  the  facts  before  them,  and  must  judge  for  themselves. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  we  really  grow  more  convinced,  as 
we  become  more  acquainted  with  him,  that  he  is  perfectly  incorri- 
gible. Since  the  preceding  observations  were  written,  he  has  pubr 
lished  what  he  calls  '  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Objections 
made  to  the  New  Translation :'  in  which  he  again  puffs  off  himself 
and  his  performances'^  in  the  most  extravagant  strain ;  scatters  in 
the  wildest  profusion  opprobrious  epithets  on  all  his  opponent^; 
pretends  to  argue  while  he  only  gratuitously  asserts;  and  asserts 
under  the  profoundest  ignorance  of  every  thing  on  which  assertion 
ought  to  be  founded.  In  fact,  it  is  the  unhappy  lot  of  this  writer 
inr  his  vain  endeavours  to  evince  his  learning  and  competence,  only 
to  redouble  the  proofs  of  his  incapacity.  But  the  worst  part  of 
his  proceeding  (and  it  is  a  feature  of  peculiar  blackness)  is  his 
repeated  and  wilful  misrepresentation  of  the  intention  of  those  who 
object  to  his  translation.  He  affirms,  in  the  preface  of  this  last  pub- 
lication,  (p.  iv.)  that  ^  the  design  of  a  few  objectors  to  a  new  revi- 
sion of  the  authorized  translation  is  to  shew  that  errors  are  conse- 
crated by  time,  to  put  a  stop  to  any  amendment  of  the  present 
version,  however  contradictory  to  the  sacred  original,  however  it 

'  ; i    ■  ■  ■  ■  -^ 

He  especially^  eulogizes  a  work  which  he  ha3  recently  published  ander  the  name  of 
•  The  Antideist/  in  whioh  lie  surrenders  to  ike  infidel  the  Bible  as  it  stands  in  our  pre- 
sent  version,  and  considers  it  to  be  only  defensible,  as  represented  in  hb  translation. 

may' 
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maj  impeach  the  moral  justice  of  God,  &c."     Was  there  ever  a 

more  impudent  statement  of  a  palpable  untruth  ? How  often 

must  we  repeat  that  the  sole  design  of  those  who  object  to  his  trans- 
lation is,  to  maintain  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  and  to  prevent 
its  l>eing  grossly  perverted  and  misrepresented  ?  What  to  say 
more  we  hardly  know  : — but  we  are  almost  tempted  by  this  invete- 
rate persistance  in  detected  falsehood,  to  suspect  (and  we  speak  it 
with  equal  seriousness  and  sorrow)  that  Mr.  Bellamy  labours  under 
some  deficiency  of  understanding ;  that  he  has  not,  in  short,  suf- 
ficient matter  for  reason  and  argument  to  work  upon,  and  that, 
therefore,  all  human  means  must  fail  to  produce  in  him  any  con- 
ation of  his  error,  or  to  turn  him  from  the  evil  of  his  proceeding. 
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Art.  II. —  1.  j4n  Essay  on  certain  Points  of  Resemblance  be- 
tween the  Jncient  and  Modern  Greeks.  By  the  Hon.  Fre- 
derick Sylv.  North  Douglas. 

?.  Travels  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  Albania,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  8fc. 
during  the  Years  18  J  a  and  1813.  By  Henry  Holland,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  &c.     1819. 

3.  Greece,  a  Poem;  with  Notes,  Classical  Illustrations  and 
Sketches  of  the  Scenery.     By  William  Haygarth,  Esq.  A.M. 

T  is  a  remark  of  Lord  Byron,  that  ^  of  the  ancient  Greeks  we 
know  more  than  enough — of  the  modems  we  are  perhaps  more 
neglectful  than  they  deserve*'  We  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  first 
part  of  his  lordship's  proposition,  for  we  think  that  we  have  still 
much  to  learn  respecting  them.  Leaving  this,  however,  we  readily 
admit  that  a  multitude  of  ^  classical'  volumes  on  Greece  has  issued 
from  the  press  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century:  nor 
ought  we  perhaps  to  wonder  that  a  portion  of  the  globe  so  in- 
tensely interesting  to  the  scholar,  the  artist,  and  the  antiquary, 
should,  by  reviving  ancient  recollections  and  associations,  exert 
an  influence  on  the  feelings,  and  so  completely  absorb  the  eye  and 
the  mind  of  the  traveller  as  to  leave  him  unconscious  almost  of 
the  present  race  of  mortals,  and  careless  of  the  existing  state  of 
Greece. 

*  Yet  are  her  skies  as  blue,  her  crags  as  wild. 
Sweet  are  her  groves  and  verdant  are  her  fields, 
Her  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled, 
And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields ; 
There  the  blythe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds. 
The  free-born  wanderer  of  her  mountain  air ; 
Apollo  still  her  long,  long  summer  gilds. 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare. 
Art,  glory,  freedom  fail,  but  nature  still  is  fair. 

X  4  It 
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It  is  true  that,  in  most  of  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers,  we 
find,  mixed  up  with  the  *  remains  of  ancient  glory/  incidental 
notices  of  the  habits,  manners,  and  condition  of  the  present  de- 
graded race  of  Greeks,  more  especially  in  those  of  our  own 
countrymen.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  no  two  maps  of. 
Greece  are  found  to  agree,  nor  is  there  one  that  is  not  shame- 
fully defective  in  all  the  great  features  of  a  country — the  moun- 
tains, promontories,  bays,  harbours,  creeks,  and  rivers.  We  may 
be  allowed,  indeed,  to  notice  it  as  a  proof,  if  not  of  ignorance,  at 
least  of  want  of  taste  and  feeling,  in  the  compiler  of  a  modem  sys-^ 
tern  of  geography  (Pinkerton)  that  he  has  deemed  one  of  the  2663 
pages  of  his  three  huge  quarto  volumes  sufficient  for  all  Greece, 
about  half  a  dozen  lines  for  Attica,  and  half  a  line  for  Athens, 
just  to  inform  the  simple  reader  that  *  Atini,  the  ancient  Athens, 
is  of  small  population.' 

In  the  cursory  view  which  it  is  our  intention  to  take  of  this 
interesting  country,  we  have  no  design  to  swell  our  pages  with 
notices  of  ruined  cities,  temples  and  tombs;  of  sacred  fountains, 
hallowed  groves,  and  mysterious  caverns ;  or  to  seek  for  coinci- 
dences with  what  Homer  and  Herodotus  may  have  said,  or  Strabo 
and  Pausanias  described.  The  task  we  propose  to  ourselves  id 
the  more  humble,  though  perhaps  npt  the  less  instructive  endea- 
vour of  looking  at  Greece  and  its  inhabitants  as  they  now  exist; 
and  of  exhibiting,  from  personal  acquaintance,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  writers  whose  names  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  ip 
conjunction  with  the  valuable  collections  of  Mr.  Walpole,  a  gene- 
ral, though  necessarily  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  present  condition 
and  state  of  society  among  the  Greeks. 

The  peninsula  of  Greece,  properly  so  called,  is  a  tongue  of 
land  jutting  into  the  Mediterranean,  like  the  peninsula  of  Italy, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ionian  sea  on  the  west,  and  from 
Asia  Minor  by  the  Archipelago  on  the  east.  In  the  former  sea 
are  situated  the  Seven  Islands  constituting  the  Ionian  Republic, 
which  may  strictly  be  considered  as  a  component  part  of  Greece ; 
in  the  latter,  about  one  hundred  islands  of  various  size^  All  these, 
together  with  the  peninsula  lying  between  them,  compose  a  tenv 
tory  whose  chief  population  consists  of  the  legitimate  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Assuming  the  peninsula  to  commence  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  Salonica  on  the  east,  and  at  that  of  Avlona  on  the  west,  or, 
about  the  parallel  of  40j°  of  north  latitude,  we  shall  find  it  ex- 
tended in  the  direction  of  S.S.E.  to  Cape  Colonna  (the.  ancient 
Sunium)  in  latitude  37 J°  N.  being  about  200  English  miles  in 
length,  and  100  in  mean  breadth,  and  containing  an  area  of  about 
20,000  square  miles.     Connected  with  it  on  the  S*  W.  by  the 

narrow 
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fiaiTOW  iathmut  of  Corinth^  is  th«  iBub-peninsula  of  the  Moren 
(the  ancient  Peloponnesus),  containing  a  surface  somewhat  less 
than  half  the  former  country.  The  islands  may  be  estimated 
roughly  as  equal  in  extent  to  the  Morea ;  and  thuis  the  whole 
will  amount  to  about  40,0(X)  square  miles.  The  population  is 
more  difficult  to  be  ascertained ;  but  by  taking  an  average  of  that 
which  is  stated  by  various  writers^  we  may  assume  the  following 
^estimate. 

The  Peninsula  of  Greece     * 2,000,000 

The  Morea  and  Negropont      ..♦.,.  1,000,000 
The  Islands      .     .     •     .     , 1,000,000 

Making  a  total  of 4,000,000 

Of  these  the  Greeks  may  be  computed  at  not  less  than  three 
millions ;  the  rest  being  composed  of  Turks,  Musselman  Alba* 
nians,  Jews,  and  the  mixed  descendants  of  Romans,  Venetians, 
Neapolitans,  and  other  Europeans  known  generally  by  the  name 
of -FnOiks.'*  What  may  be  the  number  of  Greek  families  spread 
over  the  inland  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
Russia  and  Germany,  it  would  be  idle  to  ojffer  any  conjecture. 
Iliey  have  been  stated  as  high  as  80,000. 

Ilie  population  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands,  now  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  estimated  at  200,000, 
of  a  very  mixed  race,  but  the  majority  of  them  Greeks.  Of  these 
Corfu  may  contain  from  60  to  70,0CX);  Cephalonia  60,000; 
Zante  40,(XX);  Santa  Maura  18,000;  Ithaca  and  Cerigo,  each 
8,00Gr;  and  Paxo  3  or  4,000.  Of  these  islands  ^ante  is  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  and  fertile,  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  con- 
sisting of  an  immense  plain  of  one  continued  vineyard,  interspersed 
and  broken  by  groves  of  olives,  oranges,  and  other  fruit  trees ; 
but  the  other  islands  are  also  exceedingly  picturesque  and 
beautiful. 

Down  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  and  parallel  nearly  to  its 
two  coasts,  runs  a  continuous  range  of  lofty  mountains,  varying 
in  height  from  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  in  the  northern  and 
central  part,  to  as  many  hundred  feet  about  the  southern  extre- 
mity. Of  the  former  height  may  be  reckoned  the  loftiest  ridge 
of  Pindus  and  Parnassus;  while  Pames,  Pentelicus,  and  Hy- 
mettus,  in  Attica,  do  not  exceed  the  latter.  Other  branches 
are  thrown  off  towards  either  coast  from  this  central  chain  ;  to 
the  eastward  the  celebrated  Olympus,  rising  near  the  head  of  the 


•  Professor  Carlyle  reckons  the  proportion  of  the  Greeks  in  Europe  to  the  Turks  as 
three  or  four  to  one ;  and  the  former  to  amount  to  three  and  a  half  millions. 
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gulph  of  Salonica  to  the  height  of  6/X)0  feet^  forms  the  northern^ 
extremity  of  an  inferior  chain^  consisting  of  Ossa  and  Pelion^ 
CEta  and  Othrys^  and  continuing  through  the  island  of  Negropon^ 
of  which  Mount  Delphis  is  the  most  remarkable.  To  the  west- 
ward are  the  rugged  and  mountainous  countries  of  Epinis,  ^tolia, 
and  Acharnania,  forming  that  part  of  Greece  now  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Albania.  The  highest  mountains  of  the  Morea 
are  the  Cyllenian  range  near  the  western  coast,  and  the  Taygetus 
near  the  southern  extremity. 

Extensive  plains  of  considerable  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  are  encircled  by  the  mountain  ranges.  Of  these,  Thessaly, 
Bceotia,  and  Arcadia,  still  preserve  their  ancient  character.  The 
rivers  by  which  these  plains  are  watered  are  little  more  than 
mountain  streams,  with  the  exception  of  the  Peneus  or  Salympria, 
whose  numerous  branches,  after  intersecting  the  plain  of  Thessaly, 
unite  and  discharge  themselves  through  the  celebrated  defile  of 
Tempeinto  the  gulf  of  Salonica;  and  the  Alpheus,**  which  waters 
the  verdant  plains  of  Arcadia  and  Elis  and  Achaia.  The  Sper- 
cheius,  or  Hellada,  the  Cephisus,  the  Asopus,  the  Uyssus,  and 
many  other  streams  celebrated  in  ancient  story,  would  scarcely  be 
deemed  worthy  of  notice  in  any  country  but  Greece — where  every 
rivulet  and  rill,  as  well  as  every  stone,  have  their  verse — for,  as 
Spon  has  justly  observed,  these  smaller  rivers  make  more  noise 
^  dans  les  livres,  que  dans  leurs  lits.' 

The  climdte  of  Greece  might  be  supposed,  irom  its  situation 
with  regard  to  latitude  and  its  surrounding  sea,  to  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  south  of  Italy.  It  is,  however,  much  more  severe  in 
winter,  and  in  many  parts  warmer  in  summ^er.  The  plain  of 
loannina,  at  an  elevation  of  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  at  an' equal  distance  nearly  from  the  central  chain  of  mountains 
and  the  western  coast,  though  in  the  latitude  of  39i^9  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Holland  to  experience  a  degree  of  cold  in  winter  not  less  on 
the  average  than  that  of  the  western  parts  of  England .  On  the  ele- 
vated plains  of  the  Morea,  in  a  latitude  yet  more  southerly,  the 
intensity  of  the  cold  is  still  greater,  and  snow  sometimes  covers 
the  plain  of  Tripolitza  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches.  : '  I  had 
little  expected,'  says  Dr.  Holland,  ^  that  Arcadia,  which  fancy  and 
poetry  picture  as  the  abode  of  spring,  of  softness,  and  of  beauty, 
would  have  presented  a  scenery  of  this  description  ;  nor  did  I,  in 
the  instant  of  surprize,  recollect  that  Pausanias  speaks  of  its 
cold  dense  air,  and  of  the  effect  it  has  in  giving  austerity  to  the 

*  It  18  a  remarkable  circumstance,  noticed  by  several  travellers,  that  not  a  year  passes 
in  which  several  ancient  helmets  are  not  floated  down  the  A^heos;  from  whence^  re- 
mains yet  to  be  discovered. 

manners 
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^jtoanners  of  the  inhabitants/  At  no  great  distance  from  Tripolitza 
(the  capital)  he  found  the  temperature^  at  six  in  the  mornings  down 
to  16^  of  Fahrenheit.  '  In  short/  he  adds^  ^  the  degree  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  cold  were  such  as  I  scarcely  recollect  to  have  ex- 
perienced in  England^  and  this  in  the  very  centre  of  Arcadia ;' — 
but  this  was  in  1813^  a  winter  remarkable  for  its  severity  over 
every  part  of  Europe.  In  summer^  however,  *  the  blooming  vales 
of  Arcady'  assume  a  very  different  aspect,  and  ^  present  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  scenery  equal  to  any  thing  which  has  been  de- 
scribed or  imagined  in  poetic  song.  Luxuriance  and  beauty  may 
be  pronounced  to  be  the  general  characteristics ;  flowering  vallies, 
winding  streams,  and  hills  shrouded  nearly  to  their  summits  with 
wood,  are  the  objects  which  commonly  awaken  our  admiration.'* 

In  the  lower  region  of  Attica  the  atmosphere  is  more  moderate 
and  equable  than  in  most  other  parts  of  Greece  ;  the  air  being  ge- 
nerally clear,  dry,  and  temperate ;  the  cold  less  severe,  the  heat 
less  oppressive,  and  the  fall  of  rain  less  copious.  To  this  diffe- 
rence in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  ascribed,  as  we  all  know, 
the  difference  of  character  between  the  Boeotian  and  the  Athenian. 
The  temperature  of  Athens  seldom  exceeds  88°  or  90°,  and  as 
seldom  descends  to  the  freezing  point.  Athens  is  generally 
healthy ;  many  parts  of  Greece  are  just  the  reverse  during  the 
beat  of  summer,  especially  the  marshy  grounds  and  rice-flelds. 
'  The  whole  coast  of  Achaia,'  says  Mr.  Haygarth,  '  is  very  un- 
wholesome, abounding  in  marshes  ;  and  the  sickly  appearance  of 
the  natives  whom  I  met  is  very  striking.  It  is  the  most  depopu- 
lated.part  of  Greece.' 

The  peaked  summits  of  the  central  chain  of  mountains  are 
covered  with  snow  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  in  the  caverns 
and  recesses  of  some  of  them  patches  of  snow  may  always  be 
discovered.  The  ascent  of  Parnassus  was  supposed  to  be  im- 
practicable on  account  of  its  perennial  snow ;  but  Dr.  Sibthorp 
crossed  the  summit  in  the  month  of  July,  when  he  found  it  per- 
fectly free.f 

The 

*  Haygarth.    Notes,  p.  252. 

t  Dr.  Clarke,  who  asserts  that  he  reached  the  snmniit  of  this  mountain  at  the  winter- 
■olstioe,  most  assuredly  labours  under  some  mistake.  We  find  it  as  difficult  to  £611ow 
him  here  as  in  his  discovery  of  the  Corcyrian  cave,  which  he  did  and  did  not  see.  This 
celebrated  cave,  however,  was  explored  by  ('ol.  Leake  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  is  thus 
deicribed  by  Mr.  Raikes.  '  The  narrow  and  low  entrance  spreads  at  once  into  a 
chamber  of  330  feet  long  by  nearly  200  wide ;  the  stalactites  from  the  top  hung  in  the 
iDOSt  graceful  forms  the  whole  length  of  the  roof,  and  fell,  like  drapery,  down  the  sides. 
The  depth  of  the  folds  was  so  vast,  and  the  masses  thus  suspended  in  the  air  were  so 
great,  that  the  relief  and  fulness  of  these  natural  hangings  were  as  complete  as  the  fancy 
could  have  wished.    They  were  not  like  concretions  or  incrustations,  mere  coverings  of 

the 
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The  general  produce;  of  the  plains  of  Greece  is  wheat,  barley, 
rice^  maize,  millet,  and  tobacco.  Of  wheat,  eight  different  kinds 
are  cultivated.  Mr.  Hawkins  found  that  the  mavrogano  or 
black-bearded  wheat,  in  the  plains  of  Argos,  gave  ten  for  one ; 
in  the  best  parts  of  Megara  and  Eleusis,  twelve  ;  and  near 
Corinth,  fifteen.  Another  sort  of  wheat,  called  greneas,  in  the 
rich  plain  of  Pheneus  in  Arcadia,  yields  twelve  for  one,  and  the 
devedeshif  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  in  extraordinary  seasons, 
fifteen  for  one.  *  Upon  the  whole/  says  Mr.  Hawkins,  *  I  am 
disposed  to  estimate  the  produce  of  good  soils  in  Greece,  in 
favourable  seasons,  at  from  ten  to  twelve  for  one,  and  in  the  very 
best  ^oils  and  remarkably  favourable  years,  at  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  for  one.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  wheat  in  Greece 
is  generally  sown  in  unmanured  ground/ 

In  Bceotia  the  soil  is  very  rich,  and  produces  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  barley,  kidney  beans,  rice,  and  sesamum,  all  of  excellent 
quality,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton.  The  lakes  of 
Boeotia  still  supply,  as  formerly,  Athens  and  various  parts  of 
Greece  with  eels,  water-fowl,  rush-baskets,  mats,  and  lamp- 
wicks. 

On  the  plains  of  Thessaly  are  cultivated  extensive  groves  of 
mulberry-trees  for  the  silk-worm,  which  is  there  an  object  of  con- 
siderable attention  ;  the  trees  are  cut  down  to  pollards,  carefully 
watered  and  hoed.  But  the  Morea  (supposed  to  derive  its 
modem  name  from  the  Mulberry),  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  silks ;  and  all  the  accounts  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  of 
the  fertility  of  Messenia  are  realized  at  this  day  in  every  species 
of  produce,  more  especially  in  com,  wine,  and  figs ;  wheat  being 
said  to  yield  here  thirty  fold,  and  two  crops  a  year.  The  plati<- 
tations  are  frequently  fenced  in  with  the  Indian  fig  (cactus), 
whose  thorny  coats  form  an  impenetrable  barrier.     Yet  with  all 


the  rock ;  tliey  were  the  gradaal  growth  of  ages,  disposed  in  the  most  simple  and  ma- 
jestic forms,  and  so  rich  and  large  as  to  accord  with  the  size  and  loftiness  of  tlie  cavern. 
The  stalagmiteii  below,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  chamber,  were  still  more  fantastic  in 
their  forms  than  the  pendants  above,  and  struck  the  eve  with  the  fancied  resemblance 
of  vast  human  figures.  There  was  a  narrow  passage  leading  into  a  deep  vault  at  the 
end  of  this  chamber,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  stalagmitic  formations  were  as  wild  as 
imagination  can  conceive,  and  of  the  most  brilliant  whiteness  ;  a  fancy  less  lively  than 
that  of  the  G  reeks  might  assign  this  beautiful  grotto  as  a  residence  for  the  nymphs. 
'  The  stillness,'  add*  Mr*  Raikes, '  which  reigns  through  it,  only  broken  by  the  gfiitle 
9ound  of  the  water,  which  drops  from  the  poiiit  of  the  stalactites,  the  vi»r  &n»nm  of 
the  grotto  uf  tl|c  nymphs  in  the  Odyssey,  the  dim  lights  admitted  by  its  nanxrar 
entrance,  and  reflected  by  the  white  ribs  of  the  roof,  with  all  the  miraculous  decoptions 
of  the  interior,  would  impress  the  most  insensible  with  feelings  of  awe,  and  lead  him  to 
attribute  the  influence  of  the  scene  to  the  presence  of  some  supemataral  being.' — 
WalpoWs  Memoirs  en  Turkey.  .  , 
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tke  feitilitj  of  the  Morea,  Dr.  Sib  thorp  says,  '  9  face  furrowed 
with  care,  a  body  lean  with  hard  Ubour  and  scanty  diet,  represent 
the  portrait  of  a  modem  Arcadian.  The  residence  of  a  number 
of  hungry  Turks,  the  vermin  of  the  Pasha's  court,  continually 
oppress  diis  hapless  people  ;  and  they  seem  to  exist  only  to  fur- 
Qisn  food  for  their  lazy  masters.'  This  melancholy  picture,  we 
presume,  applies  only  to  the  agriculturists  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns ;  for,  from  another  author,  we  have  a  very  different  ac* 
count  of  the  shepherd  peasantry  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

'  Every  thing  presented  the  appearance  of  pastoral  tranquillity.  The 
peasants,  habited  in  their  picturesque  dress,  a  coloured  turban,  a  linen 
jacket  and  petticoat  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  a 
wooden  crook,  were  quietly  employed  in  following  their  large  flocks  of 
goats  and  sheep ;  or  watched  them  as  they  fed,  reclining  under  the 
shade  of  an  ancient  tree,  and  playing  on  their  pipe  of  reed  the  rude  airs 
of  their  country.  The  scenes  forcibly  recalled  to  my  mind  the  passages 
of  the  poets  who  have  celebrated  the  beauties  of  Arcadia,  and  I  acknow^ 
ledged  at  every  step  the  justness  of  the  taste  which  fixed  upon  it  as  the 
residence  of  rural  happiness,  and  the  abode  of  the  sylvan  gods/* 

Tie  cotton  plant  is  in  general  cultivation.  The  plains  of 
Trikala  m  Thessaly  alone  ar6  ^aid  to  produce  600,000  pounds  of 
cotton  Wool*  The  sides  of  the  hills,  and  especially  those  in  the 
Ticinity  of  towns  or  large  villages,  are  planted  with  vineyards  and 
olive  groves;  and  the  fig-tree  and  the  orange  are  every  where 
common  and  abundant.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the 
culture  of  the  fig-tree.  The  flowers  of  the  wild  fig-tree  {spivo^) 
are  still  used  for  the  caprification  of  the  cultivated  tig  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.  *  At  Athens,'  says  Mr.  Hawkins,  *  they  take 
die  wild  figs  in  June,  when  the  insect  shews  itself  in  them,  string 
m  feW|  and  suspend  them  on  the  branches  of  the  domestic  fig- 
tree,  without  which  it  is  believed  all  the  fruit  would  drop.' 

The  lands  in  Greece  are  generally  open ;  inclosed,  however,  in 
some  parts  with  hedges  of  the  cactus  opuntia,  and  sometimes 
separated  by  trenches.  The  plough  is  a  rude  and  simple  machine. 
A  wheel-carriage  of  any  kind  is  unknown  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Greece ;  but  in  Thessaly  they  have  a  sort  of  cart  which  Mr. 
Baygarth  says  is  ^  truly  Homeric.  It  has  two  wheels,  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  one  piece  of  wood ;  it  is  open  behind,  and 
supported  in  front  by  a  pole  yoked  to  the  necks  of  two  oxen.'  A 
large  proportion  of  the  surface  of  Greece  is  appropriated  for  the 
pasture  of  sheep,  goats,  and  horses.  Cows  are  not  much 
esteemed  except  for  the  breeding  of  oxen  ;  their  milk  is  not  used, 

*  Haygarth.     No(e$,  p.  S54. 
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and  that  of  goats  and  sheep  serves  only  for  making  a  poor  saltish 
cheese  or  a  little  bad  butter. 

Greece  may  be  considered  as  the  country  of  the  vine.  Thirty- 
nine  different  sorts  of  grapes,  besides  the  currant-vine,  are  enume- 
rated by  Dr.  Sibthorp ;  but  none  of  the  wines  produced  from  them 
can  be  called  good,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  is  made 
on  a  few  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  modem  Greeks,  in 
imitation  of  their  ancestors,  mix  turpentine  (drawn  from  that 
particular  species  of  fir  called  by  botanists  pimis  maritima,) 
with  all  their  wines ;  a  practice  which  Lord  Aberdeen  thinks 
may,  in  some  degree,  account  for  the  connection  of  the  fir-cone 
(surmounting  the  Thyrsus)  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus.*  This 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  of  Greece.  It  not  only  serves 
to  preserve  their  wine  from  becoming  acid,  but  with  the  ITituj 
(pinus  pinea)  furnishes  the  tar  and  pitch  for  all  maritime  and  do- 
mestic purposes.  The  resinous  parts  being  cut  into  small  pieces 
serve  for  candles,  and  the  cones  are  put  into  the  wine  casks  ;  the 
wood  is  employed  by  carpenters,  and  the  bark  by  tanners. 

The  richest  produce  of  Attica,  however,  is  that  of  the  olive. 
Of  this  fruit  Greece  can  boast  of  not  fewer  than  eight  or  ten 
different  sorts.  Those  intended  for  food  are  preserved  either  in 
salt  and  water,  in  oil  and  vinegar,  or  in  the  juice  of  the  grape 
boiled  to  a  syrup.  From  the  rest  the  oil  extracted  is  computed 
at  20,000  measures,  6t  about  30,000  gallons.  The  plain  of 
Athens,  if  we  except  the  olive  tree,  is  extremely  destitute  of 
wood ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  general  character  of  Greece. 

Hymettus  has  for  time  immemorial  been  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  honey.  It  is  still  in  such  esteem  that  presents 
of  it  are  annually  sent  to  Constantinople.  The  satureia  capitata 
and  the  satureia  thymbra  are  the  favourite  plants  of  the  bees,  and 
it  is  to  them  that  the  honey  of  Hymettus  owes  its  celebrity.*!' 
Fourmont,  who  however  is  not  implicitly  to  be  trusted,  asserts 
that  the  honey  of  Hymettus  produces  on  those  who  eat  it  the 
same  effect  as  wine  ;  and  Dr. -Chandler  pretends  that  its  odour  of 
thyme  prevents  flies  from  settling  upon  it.  The  Athenians  are 
particularly  fond  of  honey ;  they  use  it  in  most  of  their  dishes, 
and,  like  their  ancestors,  conceive  that  it  renders  them  healthy 
and  long  lived. 

The  mountains  of  Greece,  being  chiefly  of  limestone  forma- 
tioti,  have   nothing   remarkably    grand  or  picturesque   in  tfiieir 

•  Walpole*s  Memoirs  on  Turkey. 

\'By  a  strange  perversion  the  modem  name  is  T^iXXA/Smwo,  or  *  the  mad  mountain. 
From  Hymettus  came  the  Venetian  appellation  of  Monte  Imetto,.and  the  further  cor- 
ruption of  Monte  Matto,  which  retranslated  into  Romaic  gives  the  present  name. 
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shapes,  but  niany  of  them  are  well  wooded  and  yield  abundance 
of  timber  for  the  purposes  of  ship-building  and  carpentry;  and 
few  countries,  in  its  milder  features,  exhibit  a  more  choice  col-* 
lection  of  elegant  flowering  shrubs.  The  laurus  nobilis  {AoKpwf), 
whose  berry  supplies  the  Greeks  with  an  aromatic  oil  to  anoint 
the  hair,  fringes  the  skirts  of  every  hill.  The  nerium  oleander 
(v^ixjo&Kfyi))  borders  tlie  banks  of  the  Ilyssus  and  every  torrent 
bed;  its  flowers  are  used  to  deck  the  hair,  and  at  Athens  its 
branches  to  cover  the  Bazar.  The  arbutus  unedo  (xojxfltpifl^)  abounds 
on  the  mountains  of  Peudeli,  and  its  fruit  is  esteemed  a  delicacy : 
of  its  wood  are  made  the  fXougia,  or  flutes  of  the  Greek  shep- 
herds; and  in  21ante  a  spirit  is  drawn  from  it,  and  a  vinegar  of 
a  bright  gold  colour.  The  arbutus  andrachne  is  everywhere 
abundant  The  vitex  agnus  castas  (xavva'sr/rra)  the  constant  com- 
panion of  the  oleander,  grows  on  the  borders  of  the  Ilyssus  and 
the  mai^ins  of  mountain  torrents ;  baskets  and  beehives  are  made 
of  the  twigs,  and  the  leaves  give  out  a  yellow  dye.  '  It  is  reported,' 
says  old  Gerard  in  his  Herbal,  ^  that  if  such  as  journey  or  travel  do 
carirjr  with  them  a  branch  or  rod  of  agnus  castus  in  their  hand,  it 
will  keep  them  from  merry  gals  and  weariness.'  So  thought  the 
ancient,  and  so  still  think  the  modem  Greeks.  The  cistus  ere- 
ticus  yields  the  ladanum,  an  aromatic  substance  whose  fragrance 
is  considered  as  a  preservative  from  the  plague.  The  pistachia 
lemtiscus  furnishes  gum-mastic ;  and  the  ashes  of  the  wood  are 
used  by  the  soap-boilers.  The  common  myrtle  and  the  many- 
flowering  heath  are  everywhere  met  with  on  the  hills.  The  Ae- 
dera  helix  hangs  like  a  curtain  in  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the 
marble  caves  of  Pendeli,  where  also  grows  wild  the  beautiful 
salvia  arborea.  The  wild  olive,  the  phyllyrea  and  carob  tree, 
the  flowering  ash  and  the  fraxinella^  the  coronil/a,  the  cohitea 
and  the  Spanish  broom,  adorn  the  sloping  sides  of  the  mountains. 
Most  of  the  plants  of  Greece,  whether  useful  or  ornamental, 
still  retain  their  ancient  names  with  more  or  less  of  purity.  Dr. 
Sibthorp,  in  relating  his  ascent  of  Parnassus,  observes,  ^  After 
dinner,  I  walked  out  with  a  shepherd's  boy  to  herborize;  my 

P^toral  botanist  surprized  me  not  a  little  with  his  nomenclature ; 
traced  the  names  of  Dioscorides  and  Theophrastus,  corrupted 
indeed  in  some  degree  by  pronunciation  and  by  the  long  series 
annorum  which  had  elapsed  since  the  time  of  these  philosophers ; 
but  many  of  them  were  unmutilated,  and  their  virtues  faithfully 
handed  down  in  the  oral  traditions  of  the  country.'* 

The  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  various  products  of  Greece,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  may  be  considered  as  superior  to  those  of  most 

■  —  — ^— ^  " 

*  Walpole's  Memoirs  on  Turkey, 
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countries  ia  Europe  of  equal  extent ;  but  die  inhabitants  are  in 
no  condition  to  avail  themselves  fiilly  of  its  natural  advantages, 
at  the  same  time  they  are  negligent  of  those  \vhich  are  within 
their  reach.  They  might,  for  instance,  easily  derive  very  great 
resources  from  their  extensive  line  of  sea-coast,  abounding  with  a 
great  variety  of  excellent  fish,  as  mackerel,  soles,  turbo t,  red  and 
grey  mullet^  lobsters^  oysters,  scollops,  &c.  but  they  are,  as  they 
always  appear  to  have  been>  very  inexpert  fishermen.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  multitude  of  fast  days>  exceeding  half  the 
Mrhole  year^  if  it  did  not  give  them  dexterity  in  their  employment, 
would,  at  least,  give  them  encouragement:  on  the  more  rigid 
filstS)  however,  the  people  are  forbidden  the  use  of  fresh  fish,  and 
they  prefer,  on  all  of  them>  the  salt  cod  and  caviar,  which  they 
purchase  from  foreigners. 

The  little  towns  and  villages  scattered  over  the  valleys  and  the 
declivities  of  the  Pindus  range  of  mountains  and  its  numerous  off- 
sets, and  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  Greeks,  Albanians,  and  Wal- 
lachians,  mostly  Christians,  form,  according  to  Dr.  Holland,  the 
most  interesting  and  important  part  of  the  population  of  these  ele- 
vated regions.  Among  these  the  ^/tf/:t  (supposed  from  Wallachia) 
are  particularly  distinguished  as  a  hardy  and  active  people,  regular 
in  their  habits,  and  less  ferocious  in  their  disposition  than  the  Alba- 
nians. During  the  summer  months  they  dwell  with  their  flocks 
in  the  mountain  ranges  of  Pindus,  and  in  the  winter  spread  them- 
selves over  the  plains  under  tents  or  temporary  huts.  A  commu- 
nity of  these  migratory  shepherds  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Hol- 
land. 

*  The  cavalcade  we  now  passed  through  was  nearly  two  miles  in 
length,  with  few  interruptions.  The  number  of  horses  with  the  emi- 
grants might  exceed  a  thousand  ;  they  were  chiefly  employed  in  carry- 
ing the  moveable  habitations,  and  the  various  goods  of  the  community, 
which  were  packed  with  remarkable  neatness  and  uniformity.  The  in- 
fants and  smaller  children  were  variously  attached  to  the  luggage, 
while  the  men,  women,  and  elder  children  travelled  for  the  most  part 
on  foo^t ;  a  healthy  and  masculine  race  of  people,  but  strongly  marked 
by  the  wild  and  uncouth  exterior  connected  with  their  manner  of  life. 
The  greater  part  of  the  men  were  clad  in  coarse  white  woollen  garments; 
the  females  in  the  sam^  material,  but  more  variously  coloured,  and  ge- 
nerally with  some  ornamented  lacing  about  the  breast.  Their  petticoats 
scarcely  reached  below  the  knee,  showing  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  stockings,  which  were  made  of  woollen  threadsof  different  colours, 
red,  orange,  white  and  yellow.  Almost  all  the  young  women  and 
children  wore  upon  the  head  a  sort  of  chnplet,  composed  of  piastres, 
paras,  and  other  silver  coins,  strung  together,  and  often  suspended  in 
kuccessive  rows,  so  as  to  form  something  like  a  cap.     The  same  coins 
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were  attached  to  other  parts  of  the  garments,  and  occasionally  with 
some  degree  of  taste.  .  Two  priests  of  the  Greek  church  were  with  the 
emigrants,  and  closed  the  long  line  of  their  procession/ — vol.  i.  p.  132. 

The  numerous  gulfs^  creeks^  bays  and  harbours  with  which 
all  the  sea-coasts  of  continental  Greece^  and  most  of  her  islands, 
are  indented,  ajfford  both  convenience  and  security  for  shipping. 
TTie  circumstances  under  which  Europe  was  lately  placed  were 
favourable  to  the  commerce  of  Greece,  and  many  of  her  sea-port 
towns  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  prosperity  unknown  since  the  conquest 
of  Mahomet  II.  The  town  of  Salonica,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name,  became  the  deposit  of  English  cargoes  of 
sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  cotton- twist  and  various  other  articles, 
which  were  Conveyed  thence  by  land-carriage  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  A  cavalcade,  of  a  thousand  horses  at 
a  time,  sometimes  started  with  merchandize  from  that  city. 
•  From  Livadia  a  very  active  commerce  is  carried  on,  chiefly  by 
the  gulf  of  Corinth,  in  grain  of  different  kinds,  pulse,  cotton, 
wool,  honey,  &c.  The  merchants  are  wealthy  Greeks,  many  of 
whom  live  in  all  the  pomp  of  grandees,  surrounded  by  dependants, 
and  in  large  houses  magnificently  furnished  :  as  the  power  of  AH 
Pasha  extends  to  Livadia  only  in  his  capacity  of  Derveni  Pasha, 
or  guardian  of  the  passes,  it  is  here  of  a  more  modified  kind  than 
in  Albania  or  Thessaly. 

TTie  disposition  of  the  modem  Greeks  for  active  and  enter- 
prising exertion  gives  them  a  strong  bias  towards  commercial 
pursuits.  This  propensity  was  particularly  evinced  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  a  little  colony  planted  on  the  barren  rock  of  Hydra, 
of  which  we  have  the  following  account  from  Dr.  Holland. 

*  In  the  distance,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Argolis,  is  seen 
the  small  isle  of  H3'dra;  a  spot  which,  of  late,  has  become  very  in- 
teresting from  the  extent  and  importance  of  its  commerce.  Only  a 
few  miles  in  circumference ;  with  a  surface  so  rocky  as  scarcely  to 
yield  the  common  vegetables  ;  and  even  without  any  other  water  than 
that  collected  in  cisterns,  this  little  islet  has  an  active  and  wealthy 
population  of  more  than  25,000  souls ;  and  a  property  in  shipping, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  about  300  trading  vessels,  many  of  them  of 
large  tonnage  and  well  armed.  1  have  heard,  and  have  some  reason 
to  believe  the  statement,  that  there  is  a  merchant  in  Hydra,  whose 
acquired  property  amounts  to  about  a  million  of  dollars,  and  many 
others  with  a  trading  capital,  bearing  proportion  to  this  sura.' — v.ii.p.202. 

A  very  considerable  and  increasing  commerce  is  carried  oi\  in 
the  Ionian  Islands.  Their  exports  consist  chiefly  of  oil,  wine, 
and  currants.  Of  the  last  article  Zante  alone  exports,  chiefly 
to  England,  7,000,000  lbs.;  of  oil  60,000  barrels;  and 4000  casks 
of  wine.     Cephalonia. exports  nearly  the  same  quantities.     The 

VOL.  xxiiL.  NO.  xLvi.  Y  ipixed 
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mixed  mfaabitanU  of  ihese  islands  are  said  to  be  generally  '  cjuick 
and  ingenious  in  their  conceptions ;  cunning  as  well  as  active  in 
their  affairs;  in  their  manner  bustling,  loquacious  and  verbose; 
and  with  a  temper  disposed  to  litigation  and  intrigue/  Deeply 
tainted  with  the  lax  manners  and  vices  of  the  Venetians^  who 
traded  in  crime,  and  sold  impunity  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  state 
of  morality  and  religion  among  them  was  deplorable.  Murders 
were  frequent,  and  the  whole  frame  of  society,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  was  depraved  and  corrupt.  The  late  change  in  the 
government  has  already  somewhat  improved  their  condition ;  the 
factions  are  suppressed,  if  not  extinguished ;  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully and  rigidly  executed,  and  assassinations  have  become  rare. 

The  Greeks  of  the  continent  have  preserved  more  of  their  ori- 
ginal character,  than  the  islanders,  which  is  still  as  various 
as  it  was  at  any  period  of  their  history.  It  varies  also  accord- 
ing to  the  portion  of  Roman,  Gothic,  Catalan,  Venetian,  and 
Turkish  blood  which  they  may  have  imbibed.  To  form  a  correct 
estimate,  therefore,  of  the  Greek  character,  the  people  should  be 
looked  at  in  detail ;  at  the  same  time  every  allowance  should  be 
made  in  their  favour,  as  they  act  under  Turkish  influence,  and 
their  conduct  is  swayed,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  by  the  personal 
character  of  the  Pasha  or  Aga  by  whom  they  are  governed.  On 
continental  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  Megaris,  Attica,  and 
the  Morea,  the  influence  of  Ali  Pasha  and  his  two  sons  is  para- 
mount, and  at  present,  we  believe,  nearly  beyond  the  controul  of 
the  Porte.  The  character  of  Ali,  as  given  by  Dr.  Holland,  is 
not  unlike  that  of  another  extraordinary  man,  whose  powers  of 
mischief,  happily  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  have  been  annulled : 
'  quick  thought,  singular  acuteness  of  observation,  a  conjunction 
of  vigour  and  firmness  in  action,  ave  connected  with  an  uncom- 
mon faculty  of  artifice,  an  implacable  spirit  of  revenge,  and  the 
utter  disregard  of  every  principle  interfering  with  that  active 
movement  of  ambition,  which  is  the  main  spring  and  master-feel- 
ing of  his  mind.'  This  man  too,  like  the  other,  has  the  power  of 
fieuicinating  those  around  him  by  an  open,  placid,  and  even  gentle 
exterior,  which  is  well  characterized  by  Dr.  Holland  as  ^  the  fire 
of  a  stove  burning  fiercely  under  a  smooth  and  polished  surface.' 

Ali,  however,  is  not  without  some  lighter  tints  to  relieve  the 
sombre  hue  of  his  general  character. 

Mt  is  pleasant,'  says  the  intelligent  writer  we  have  just  quoted,  '  to 
l>e  able  to  allege,  as  one  proof  of  his  superior  understanding,  a  degree 
of  freedom  from  national  and  religious  prejudices  rarely  to  be  found 
among  Turkish  rulers.  He  has  studiously  adopted  into  his  territory  se- 
veral of  the  improvements  of  more  cultivated  nations  ;  he  has  destroyed 
the  numerous  bands  x>f  robbers  who  infested  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
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tbe  Country ;  by  his  direction,  roads  have  been  made,  bridges  con- 
structed, and  agricultural  improvements  attempted.  This  laudable 
spirit  has  added  respect  to  the  terror  inspired  by  his  government ; '  and 
even  those  who,  out  of  the  immediate  reach  of  his  power,  can  venture 
to  express  hatred  of  his  tyranny,  are  obliged  to  allow  that  Albania  is 
more  happy  and  prosperous  under  this  single  and  stern  dominion,  than 
when  divided  among  numerous  chieftains,  and  harassed  by  incessant 
wars.  From  this  opinion,  no  deference  to  the  principles  of  despotism 
can  be  inferred.  The  experience  of  history  has  proved  that  a  single 
tyrant  is  less  injurious  to  the  happiness  of  a  people,  than  tyranny  di- 
vided among  many ;  and  the  Vizier  of  Albania  has  himself  become  a 
despot,  only  by  the  annihilation  of  the  numerous  despots  who  preyed  on 
that  heretofore  distracted  and  divided  country/ 

The  mountaineers  of  Albania  have  always  been  described  as 
brave^  resolute,  enterprizing  and  indefatigable.  From  them  are 
taken  the  most  faithful  guards  and  soldiers  of  Ali  Pasha. 

'  The  Albanian  peasant  or  soldier,  words  which  in  this  country  seem 
to  be  almost  synonimous,  is  here  seen  in  the  completeness  of  his  national 
character  and  costume.  Generally  masculine  in  his  person,  having 
features  which  shew  him  not  subdued  into  tbetameness  of  slavery,  and 
with  a  singular  stateliness  of  his  walk  and  carriage^  the  manner  of  his 
dress  adds  to  these  peculiarities,  and  renders  the  whole  figure  more 
striking  and  picturesque  than  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  To 
an  eye  not  yet  accustomed  to  note  minute  differences,  where  all  was 
new  and  imposing,  the  most  remarkable  appearances  in  this  costume 
were  the  external  mantle,  falling  loosely  over  the  shoulders,  and  reach- 
ing down  behind  as  far  as  the  knees,  made  of  a  coarse  brown  woollen- 
stuff)  hut  bordered  and  variously  figured  with  red-coloured  threads; — 
the  two  vests,  the  outer  one  open,  descending  to  the  waist,  and  occa- 
sionally made  of  green  or  purple  velvet;  the  inner  vest  laced  in  the 
middle,  and  richly  figured  ;— a  broad  sash  or  belt  around  the  waist,  in 
which  are  fixed  one,  or  sometimes  two,  blunderbusses,  and  a  large  knife ; 
the  handles  of  these  blunderbusses  often  of  great  length,  and  curiously 
worked  in  silver; — a  coarse  cotton  shirt  coming  from  beneath  the  belt, 
and  falling  idownashort  way  below  the  knees,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Scotch  kilt,  covering  the  drawers  which  are  also  of  cotton; — the  long 
nbre; — the  circular  greaves  of  worked  metal  protecting  the  knees  and 
ancles; — the  variously  coloured  stockings  and  sandals  ; — the  small  red 
cap,  which  just  covers  the  crown  of  the  head,  from  underneath  which 
die  hair  flows  in  great  profusion  behind,  while  in  front  it  is  shaved  off,  so 
as  to  leave  the  forehead  and  temples  entirely  bare.  To  this  general 
description  may  be  added  the  capote^  or  great  cloak,  one  of  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  the  Albanese  dress, — a  coarse,  shaggy,  woollen 
gtrment,  with  open  sleeves,  and  a  square  flnp  behind,  which  serves  oc- 
*  easionally  as  a  hood,  the  colour  sometimes  grey  or  white,  so  as  to  give 
the  resemblance  to  a  goat-skin  thrown  over  the  back.  I  will  not  ven- 
ture to  say  whether  this  is  the  sagum  of  the  ancients;  but  unquestion- 
ably there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  in  the  Albanian  costume  to 
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that  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  soldier.  In  comparing  the  outlines  of 
this  national  dress  with  those  of  other  countries,  1  tind  none  to  resemhle 
it  So  much  as  that  of  the  Sardinian  peasantry.  But  the  comparison  is 
greatly  in  favour  of  the>  Albanian ;  and  the  half-naked  Sard,  as  he  is 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Cagliari,  is  but  a  meagre  representative  of  the  ma- 
jestic figures  which  keep  guard  round  the  palaces  of  Ali  Pasha.' — Dr, 
Holland,  vol.  i.  pp.  98,  99- 

Very  similar  in  their  character  to  the  Albanians  in  the  north 
of  Greece  are  the  Mainiotes  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Mo- 
rea.  These  people,  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  ancient 
Spaita,  were  as  daring  and  resolute  by  sea  as  the  Epirotes  by 
land ;  but  their  piracies  of  late  years  have  been  greatly  checked 
by  liabits  of  industry  and  an  increasing  commerce.  When 
Guilletiere  visited  Greece  in  l66y,  it  was  not  safe  for  ships  to  ap- 
proach the  southern  promontory  of  Maina.  Rows  of  grottos  in 
the  rock  facing  the  sea  served  as  the  cells  or  hermitages  of  the 
caloyers  or  priests,  who  were  always  on  the  look  out  to  give  the 
signal  on  the  appearance  of  ships,  receiving  as  their  reward  a 
^the  of  the  plunder  for  the  use  of  the  church.  Turks  and 
Christians  were  indiscriminately  seized  and  sold  as  slaves — ^the 
Turks  to  the  Christians  and  the  Christians  to  the  Turks.  They 
even  seized  and  sold  one  another.  A  pleasant  occurrence,  he 
tells  us,  took  place  a  few  days  before  his  arrival  on  this  coast. 
Two  pirates  having  quarrelled  about  the  division  of  the 
spoil  of  a  Venetian  prize,  one  of  them  took  the  opportunity 
of  carrying  off  his  friend's  wife  to  sell  her  to  the  captain  of  a 
Maltese  corsair  then  in  the  road.  The  captain  not  agreeing  to 
the  price  demanded,  assured  him  that  he  had  just  purchased  a 
much  handsomer  womaiv  for  half  the  money,  as  he  should  him- 
self judge.  The  woman  was  brought  up,  when  to  the  great  sur- 
prize of  the  Mainiote,  he  saw  his  own  wife,  his  brother  pirate 
having  got  the  start  of  him.  Nothing  was  now  left  but  to  let  the 
master  of  the  corsair  have  the  second  woman  at  his  own  price  : 
and  the  two  husbands,  thinking  it  best  to  shake  hands,  joined 
their  efforts  to  recover  their  wives,  and  to  prevent  their  country- 
men from  making  them  the  subject  of  perpetual  laughter. 

Very  few  travellers  have  ventured  to  trust  themselves  aihong 
the  Mainiotes ;  but  the  terror  which  these  people  have  inspired 
appears  to  be  more  imaginary  than  real,  and  to  proceed  from 
their  deep-rooted  inveteracy  against  the  Turks.  Dr.  Sibthorp 
and  Mr.  Morrit,  who  traversed  the  territory  of  Maina  in  the  year 
1795,  found  the  character  of  the  people  just  the  reverse  of  that 
which  had  been  represented.  They  wer«  every  where  treated 
with  the  utmost  attention  and  kindness.  Hoviiever  treacherous 
and  cruel  their  hostility  might  be,  they  had  every  reason  to  be* 
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lieve  that  their  friendship  was  inviolable;  and  that  a  stranger 
within  their  gates  bore  a  title  no  less  sacred  than  among  the 
Arabs.  Not  only  did  every  chief  receive  the  travellers  with  the 
highest  marks  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  but,  on  their  depar- 
ture, invariably  conducted  them  in  safety  to  the  next  neighbouring 
chief;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  country :  and  so  desirous 
were  all  to  entertain  the  strangers,  that  they  found  it  would  have 
been  considered  as  an  insult  to  pass  the  dwelling  of  any  one 
without  paying  him  a  visit. 

These  Mainiote  chiefs,  who  are  very  numerous,  dwell  in  square 
towers  strongly  fortified;  their  government  resembles  in  many  re- 
spects that  of  the  Highland  clans  in  Scotland,  being  perfectly  in- 
dependent of  one  another,  and  very  frequently  engaged  in  hostili- 
ties among  themselves.  Judges  of  their  people  at  home,  they  are 
their  leaders  when  they  take  the  field.  The  most  powerful  is  in- 
vested with  the  title  of  Bey ;  he  negociates  with  the  Turks,  and 
settles  the  annual  contribution  ;  for  no  Turk  is  suffered  to  reside 
in  any  part  of  the  territory  of  Maina.  *  Here,'  says  Dr.  Sibthorp, 
*  the  nature  of  man  seemed  to  recover  its  erect  form ;  we  no 
longer  observed  the  servility  of  mind  and  body,  which  distinguishes 
the  Greeks  subjugated  by  the  Turks.'  Every  man  carries  his  rifle, 
and  every  woman  is  trained  to  arms  ;  near  every  village  is  a  piece 
of  ground  where  the  boys  practise  at  a  target,  and  even  the  girls 
and  women  take  their  part  in  this  martial  amusement.  Dances  on 
the  village  green  invariably  succeed  to  these  gymnastics.  The 
figures  of  the  females  are  light  and  active,  aud  their  features 
b^utifiil;  advantages  which,  it  appears,  are  not  lost  on  their 
countrymen;  as  their  chief  assured  the  travellers  that,  in  tlieir 
petty  wars,  they  had  more  than  once  followed  their  fathers  and 
brodiers  to  the  field,  and  that  the  men  were  always  more  eager  to 
distinguish  themseLves  before  the  eyes  of  their  female  compa- 
nions, and  partakers  in  the  danger. 

A  feature  in  the  national  character,  not  less  pleasing,  is  the 
franik  and  fieimiliar  intercourse  which  appears  to  take  place  be- 
tween the  sexes.  Women  here  partake  of  the  confidence  of  their 
husbands,  the  education  of  their  children,  and  the  management 
of  their  families.  They  also  share  in  the  labours  of  domestic 
life,  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  in  the  dangers  of  the  field — iti 
short,  they  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  full  liberty,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  are  unworthy  of  it;  for  instances  of  conjugal  in- 
fidelity are  stated  to  be  very  rare.  The  preceding  year  a  poor 
German  fiddler,  in  attempting  the  chastity  of  a  pretty  Mainiote 

vrl,  had  given  her  such  offence,  that  she  drew  a  pistol  and  shot 

im  dead  on  the  spot. 
Maina  is  a  very  populous  district;  the  natives  are  Christians  of 
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the  Greek  church,  and  the  places  of  worship  are  numerous,  neat 
and  well  attended.  The  country  is  in  general  barren  and  stony; 
but  the  earth,  which  is  washed  down  by  the  rains  and  torrents 
from  the  higher  parts,  is  retained  and  supported  on  a  thousand 
platforms  and  terraces  by  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  inha- 
bitants :  these  terraces  are  covered  with  com,  maize,  olives,  and 
mulberry  trees  growing  apparently  out  of  the  rock  itself.  On 
almost  all  the  hills  are  apiaries,  the  honey  of  which  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  Hymettus,  but  of  a  paler  colour.  The  pastures  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ancient  Gythiumare  even  now  famous  for  their 
cheeses,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Spartan  government,  were  an 
article  of  trade  miich  e^ teamed  by  the  rest  of  Greece.* 

It  might  be  thought  that  Athens  would  afford  the  best  specimen 
of  the  modem  Greek;  bu(  this  is  not  the  case.  The  n^en  of  this 
celebrated  city  are  represented  as  being  less  moral,  and  the  women 
more  hpmely,  than  in  other  towns  of  Greece.  The  population  is 
still  divided,  as  of  old,  into  four  classes — cultivators  of  the  soil, 
craftsmen,  soldiers  and  priests ;  the  first  comprizes  the  Albanians; 
the  Greeks  engage  in  pommerce  and  mechanics ;  the  Turks  gar^ 
rison  the  city,  and  smpke — the  priests  do  nothing. 

Most  of  the  early  travellers  in  the  Levant  speak  of  the  A  the-* 
niaps  as  remarkable  for  their  cunning ;  and  there  is  an  ancient 
proverb  which  classes  the  lower  orders  of  Attica  with  ^  the  Jevvs 
of  Salonica  and  the  Turksi  of  the  Negropont.'  Matters  are  appa- 
rently pot  inuph  mended  at  present.  <  Sir,'  said  a  French  mer- 
chant of  the  name  of  Roque  to  Lord  Byron,  yrith  the  most  amus- 
ing gravity — ^  they  are  the  same  canaille  that  existed  in  the  days 
of  Themistocles !'  Opinions  of  this  sweeping  kind  are  little  wordi. 
Doctor  Spop,  a  sedate  and  sensible  man,  whose  intercourse  with 
the  Greeks  was  considerable,  describes  them  as  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  ^  loye  of  industry,  frugality,  cl^astity,  and  patience 
under  oppression  ; — these,  we  suppose,  are  their  goqd  qualities; 
r-rtheir  bad  ones  seem  to  be  pretty  much  U^e  ^anie  as  those 
ascribed  to  their  ancestors  by  Thiicydides,  vanity,  affectation,  in- 
constancy, greediness  of  gain,  thirst  of  novelty,  and  a  proueness 
to  breakipg  their  paths.  If,  ^s  almost  every  writer  has  asserted, 
^  disregard  pf  veracity  has  in  all  ages  been  applicable  to  the 
Greeks,  any  amendment,  in  that  respect,  can  hardly  be  expected 
from  them  under  their  present  circumstances.  ^  Their  life,'  ae 
Lord  Byron  observes,  ^  is  a  struggle  against  triith;  and  they  are 
vicious  in  their  oWn  defence.  They  are  so  unused  to  kindness, 
that  when  they  accasionally  meet  with  it  they  look  upon  it  with 
suspicion,  as  a  dog  often  beaten,  snaps  at  your  fingers  if  you  at- 
tempt to  caress  him.'  , 

•  ^OTTJU'-Walpol^s  MeaiQin  im  Turkey.    . 
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One  good  trait  among  the  present  race  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. The  clergy  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  receive  the 
stranger  with  open  arms  into  their  habitations ;  the  peasantry  are 
always  willing  to  share  their  humble  dwelling  and  coarse  fare  with 
him ;  and  the  door  of  the  wealthy  merchant  is  never  shut  against 
the  European  of  decent  appearance.  ^  The  traveller  in  Attica/ 
says  Mr.  Dodwell,  ^  is  perfectly  secure ;  the  inhabitants  are  kind 
and  hospitable  to  strangers  ;  and  I  never  experienced  either  inci- 
vility or  extortion. — ^The  ancient  hospitality  which  the  Greeks 
considered  so  sacred  and  inviolable^  is  still  partially  preserved. 
When  the  traveller  makes  a  second  tour  through  the  country,  he 
can  hardly  do  any  thing  more  offensive  to  the  person  by  whom  he 
was  entertained  in  his  first  journey,  than .  by  not  again  having  re- 
course to  the  kindness  of  his  former  host.**  The  Protogeroi,  or 
primates,  are  enjoined  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  travellers,  and 
either  to  lodge  them  in  their  own  houses,  >yhich  they  generally  do, 
or  to  procure  them  lodgings  and  provisions  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.* 

£very  liberal  minded  traveller,  who  has  been  able  to  converse 
with  the  Greeks,  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that,  among  the 
higher  class  of  citizens,  there  prevails  a  very  acute  feeling  at  their 
present  degraded  state,  and  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  venera- 
tion for  their  ancient  heroes,  poets,  philosophers,  and  statesmen, 
which  would  do  honour  to  any  nation.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
measure  the  national  feeling  by  the  standard  of  those  who,  we 
are  told  by  Mr.  Douglas,  '  after  the  most  frantic  exclamations  of 
pity  for  their  country  and  hatred  to  its  oppressors,  will  retire  to 
join  in  the  intrigues  of  a  Vaivode's  antichamber,  and  to  buy 
some  miserable  office  about  his  person  by  the  blackest  calumnies 
and  accusations  against  their  fellow  slaves.'  Doctor  Holland, 
whom^onmany  accounts,  we  considera  sounderjudge  of  the  Greek 
character  than  Mr.  Douglas,  has  given  many  splendid  examples  of 
a  feeling  and  conduct  just  the  reverse  of  that  ascribed  to  those 
intriguers  of  Athens.  Vellara,  one  of  the  physicians  of  Veli 
Pasha,  at  Larissa,  when  conversing  on  his  favourite  subject  of 
the  liberation  of  his  countrymen,  *  shewed',  says  our  author,  *  an  ac- 
curate understanding  of  the  ancient  authors,  and  a  powerful  feel- 
ing of  enthusiasm  for  the  former  glories  of  his  country;  and  his 
occasional  references,  from  these  topics  to  the  present  degrada- 
tion of  Greece,  were  made  with  a  mixed  tone  of  melancholy  and 
satire,  which  illustrated  the  character  of  the  man,  and  did  not  ill 
accord  with  the  nature  of  the  subject.' 

The  character  of  a  civilized  nation  will  always  take  its  strongest 
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bias  from  the  principles  and  practice  of  its  religious  tenets.  All 
the  Greek  population,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Alba- 
nians, chiefly  those  who  have  enlisted  into  the.  service  of  All 
Pasha,  are,  as  we  have  said,  Christians.  It  is  true  the  purity  of 
Christianity  has  been  sullied,  and  its  simplicity  disfigured,  by 
the  multitude  of  pagan  superstitions  which  inveterate  prejudices 
have  engrafted  upon  its  rites.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much 
to  expect  that  a  people  who  had  consecrated  every  spot  of 
their  country,  should  at  once  abandon  those  sacred  haunts  en- 
deared by  so  many  recollections  of  ancient  glory.  It  was  quite 
natural,  in  the  early  stages  of  Christianity,  that  churches  should 
arise  out  of  the  ruins  of  heathen  temples,  and  that  painted 
saints  should  usurp  the  place  of  sculptured  gods ;  that  the  hills, 
the  groves,  the  fountains  and  caverns,  should  each  possess  its 
little  church ;  and,  in  fact,  many  of  them  are  at  this  day  places 
of  superstitious  resort,  where,  on  certain  occasions,  votive  offer- 
ings to  the  protecting  saint  are  carefully  deposited,  to  depre- 
cate some  threatened  evil  or  secure  some  expected  gcM.  In 
this  respect  the  modem  Greeks  are  nothing  changed.  Such  as 
their  religion  is,  they  scrupulously  adhere  to  its  established  rites^ 
'  A  Greek  of  the  present  day,'  says  Mr!  Douglas,  '  is  generally  en- 
gaged either  in  a  festival  or  a  fast ;  and  the  crowd  I  once  saw 
roasting  two  hundred  sheep  in  the  open  air,  round  the  citadel 
of  Zante,  might  have  led.  me  to  fancy  that  Jupiter,  and  not  the 
Panagia,  (the  Virgin,)  was  the  patron  of  the  day.' 

It  would  be  well  for  Greece,  even  while  under  the  yoke  of 
Turkish  tyranny,  if  some  reform  could  be  brought  about  in  her 
religious  establishment.  The  number  of  fast  days  and  festivals 
consumes  three-fourths  of  the  year,  and  the  multitude  of  inferior 
clergy,  poor  as  they  are,  and  many  of  them  engaged  in  manual 
labour,  may  be  considered  to  derive  their  chief  support  from 
the  labour  of  the  community.  The  caloyers  or  monks  swarm 
in  the.  monasteries,  and  the  pap^s  or  parish  priests  in  every 
village.  The  smallness  of  their  stipends  occasions  their  being 
taken  generally  from  the  inferior  class  of  society ;  they  are  all,  in 
fact,*  children  of  the  poor,  and  have  no  higher  education  than 
that  of  reading  and  writing  the  Romaic,  or  vulgar  language; 
except  that  they  are  taught  to  repeat,  without  understanding  it, 
the  Church  Liturgy  in  the  Hellenic  or  ancient  Greek.  The 
bishops,  who  appear  to  be  numerous  iii  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  clergy,  are,  in  general,  but  poorly  provided  for.  Nothing  could 
be  more  miserable  than  the  whole  establishment  of  the  bishop  of 
Salona,  as  described  by  Mr.  Dodwell.  *  There  was  nothing  to 
eat,'  he  says,  ^  except  rice  and  bad  cheese ;  the  wine  was  execrable, 
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and  00  impregnated  with  rosin  that  it  almost  took  the  skin  from 
our  lips.' 

From  this  state  of  poverty  the  archbishops  seem  to  be  the  only 
dignitaries  of  the  church  who  are  exempt ;  but  their  situations 
are  purchased  from  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  himself 
purchases  the  supremacy  from  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Polycarp,  the 
Archbishop  of  Larissa,  has  nine  bishoprics  under  his  charge,  and  a 
gross  revenue  of  about  «i'9000  a  year.  This  prelate  has  no  learning, 
nor  knowledge  ef  any  other  language  than  the  Romaic  and  Alba- 
nian, mixed  up  with  a  few  phrases  of  broken  Italian  ;  yet,  in  per- 
forming the  service  of  the  metropolitan  church,  says  Dr.  Holland, 
'  his  manner  was  dignified  and  imposing ;  and  when,  at  intervals  in 
the  service,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  spreading  his  hands  in  be- 
nediction over  the  people,  pronounced  the  simple  and  beautiful 
words  Eipviwj  cTficcrf,  peace  be  to  all,  there  was  an  effect  of  mingled 
solemnity  and  benevolence  which  could  not  easily  be  surpassed.' 
The  hood  of  black  silk  thrown  over  his  square  hat,  and  full 
purple  robes  richly  embroidered  with  gold  lace,  set  off  by  a  long 
black  beard,gave  him  a  venerable  and  princely  appearance.  The  de- 
corations of  his  robes  and  mitre  worn  on  days  of  festival,  are  stated 
to  be  singularly  splendid  and  gorgeous  ;  and  '  the  story  of  Adam 
and  Eve  worked  in  gold  lace  wath  pearls,  gave  rise,'  says  Dr. 
Holland, '  to  one  or  two  comments  on  this  subject  from  the  arch- 
bishop, which  a  little  surprized  me  iirom  their  freedom.' 

The  '  comments'  of  this  man  were  probably  the  result  of  igno- 
rance ;  but  we  regret  to  find  that  the  travelled  Greeks  have  im- 
ported, together  with  their  literary  acquirements,  very  lax  princi- 
ples of  religion  and  morals  from  the  Italian  universities;  and  'the 
tone  of  satirical  scepticism'  of  Vellara,  the  companion  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  physicians  of 
Greece,  is  particularly  noticed  by  Dr.  Holland. 

The  caloyers  or  monks  are  unquestionably  the  most  useless 
ministers  of  the  Greek  religion,  if  they  may  be  so  classed.  A 
singular  establishment  of  them  (pre-eminently  unprofitable)  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Salympria  or  Peneus. 
Out  of  this  vale  rise  several  groups  of  insulated  masses  of  naked 
rock^  in  the  shape  of  truncated  cones  or  pyramids,  from  a  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  feet  in  height.  On  the  tops  of  these  rocks, 
sometimes  covering  the  whole  area  of  the  vertex,  are  perched  a 
number  of  monasteries,  like  so  many  dove-cots  on  pillars.  These 
aerial  monuments  of  vanity  and  superstition  are  accessible  only  by 
ropes,  or  by  ladders  fixed  to  the  rocks  in  those  parts  where  the 
surface  affords  any  point  to  rest  on.  Ten  only  of  the  original 
number  of  twenty-four  remain,  the  rest  having  been  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  wearing  away  of  the  rock,  and  the  decay  of  the 

buildings. 
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buikliags.  Dr.  Holland,  who  visited  that  of  Aios  Stephanos,  which 
is  upwards  of  180  feet  in  height,  gives  the  following  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  ascent. 

*  Passing  through  the  ravine  just  mentioned,  we  wound  round  the 
base  of  the  rock,  gradually  ascending  till  we  came  to  the  foot  of  a  per- 
pendicular line  of  cliff,  and  looking  up,  saw  the  buildings  of  the  monas- 
tery immediately  above  our  heads.  A  smalt  wooden  shed  projected 
beyond  the  plane  of  the  cliff,  from  which  a  rope,  passing  over  a  pulley 
at  the  top,  descended  to  the  foot  of  the  rock.  A  maawas  seen  looking 
down  from  above,  to  whom  our  Tartar  shouted  loudly,  ordering  him  to 
receive  us  into  the  monastery;  but  at  this  time  the  monks  were  en- 
gaged in  their  chapel,  and  it  was  ten  minutes  before  we  could  receive 
an  answer  to  his  order,  and  our  request.  At  length  we  saw  a  thicker 
rope  coming  down  from  the  pulley,  and  attached  to  the  end  of  it  a 
small  rope  net,  which  we  found  was  intended  for  our  conveyance  to 
this  aerial  habitation.  The  net  reached  the  ground  ;  our  Tartar,  and 
a  peasant  whom  we  had  with  us  from  Kalabaka,  spread  it  open,  covered 
the  lower  part  with  an  Albanese  capote,  and  my  friend  and  I  seated 
ourselves  upon  this  slender  vehicle.  As  we  began  to  ascend,  our 
weight  drew  close  the  upper  aperture  of  the  net,  and  we  lay  crouching 
together,  scarcely  able,  and  little  willing,  to  stir  either  hand  or  foot. 
We  rose  with  considerable  rapidity ;  and  the  projection  of  the  shed  and 
pulley  beyond  the  line  of  the  cliff  was  sufficient  to  secure  us  against 
injury  from  striking  upon  the  rock.  Yet  the  ascent  had  something  in 
it  tiiat  was  formidable,  and  the  impression  it  made  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  descent  into  a  mine,  where  the  depth  is  not  seen,  and 
the  sides  of  the  shaft  give  a  sort  of  seeming  security  against  danger. 
Here  we  were  absolutely  suspended  in  the  air;  our  only  support  was 
the  thin  cordage  of  a  net,  and  we  were  even  ignorant  of  the  machinery, 
whether  secure  or  not,  which  was  thus  drawing  us  rapidly  upwards.  We 
finished  the  aspent,  however,  in  safety,  and  in  less  than  three  minutes 
of  time.  When  opposite  the  door  of  the  wooden  shed,  several  monks 
and  other  people  appeared,  who  dragged  the  net  into  the  apartment, 
and  released  us  from  our  cramped  and  uncomfortable  situation.  We 
found,  oil  looking  round  us,  that  these  men  had  been  employed  ii> 
working  the  windlass,  which  raised  us  from  the  ground ;  and  in  ob- 
serving some  of  their  feeble  and  decayed  %ure8,  it  was  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  danger  of  our  ascent  had  been  one  of  appearance 
alone.  Our  servant  Demetrius,  meanwhile,  had  been  making  a  still 
more  difficult  progress  upwards,  by  ladders  fixed  to  the  ledges  of  the 
rock,  conducting  to  a  subterranean  passage,  which  opens  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  monastery. — pp.  340—342. 

The  buildings  exhibited  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  wretch- 
edness and  decay,  and  were  well  suited  to  that  of  their  miserable 
tenants.  A  few  old  volumes  of  Greek  homilies,  and  some  pieces 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  seemed  to  constitute  their  libraries ;  they* 
knew  nothing  of  the  date  or  origin  of  their  singular  habitations; 
and  could  only  answer  nQAX«^0(Mia  ihou^^  they  are  vei^  ancient/ 

— *  an 
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— '  an  expression,'  says  Dr.  Holland, '  which  was  often  re|)cated 
to  me,  in  a  manner  that  almost  savoured  of  idiotcy.'  Though 
women  are  strictly  forbidden  entrance,  by  the  regulations  of  the 
convent,  a  few  are  said  to  be  retained  as  part  of  ihe  household. 

'litis  indulgencej  however,  is  not  extended  to  another  of  those 
institutions  still  more  remarkable,  in  some  points  of  view,  than  the 
aerial  buildings  on  the  pinnacles  of  Aios  Stephanos ;  we  allude  to 
the  celebrated  seat  of  monastic  seclusion  on  Mount  Athos.  Of 
this  we  have  a  very  interesting  account  by  Dr.  H  unt,  who  accom- 
panied Professor  Carlyle  thither  in  the  search  fur  Greek  manu- 
scripts, which  occupied  them  about  three  weeks. 

Athos,  the  Monte  Santo,  or  Holy  Mountain,  rises  out  of  a 
large  peninsula  jutting  into  the  j^gean  sea  to  the  height  of  about 
50(X)  feet,  the  summit  of  which,  for  several  months  in  the  year, 
is  capped  with  snow.  The  isthmus  which  connects  tiiis  peninsula 
with  the  continent  is  contracted  to  a  very  narrow  neck  of  land 
by  the  Singetic  gulf  on  the  west  and  Ihe  Slrymonic  (now  Contesa) 
<Ht  the  east.  Around  the  base,  and  on  the  lower  declivities  of  the 
mauntain,  are  situated  twenty-two  monasteries,  varying  in  their 
dimension,  construction,  and  situation,  but  all  of  them,  either 

Iitrikingly  beautiful  or  strikingly  magni^cent;  and  each  designed 
Mther  to  soothe  the  tedium  of  solitude,  or  to  awaken  the  fervours 
of  devotion.  Nothing  indeed  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
file  scenery  of  Mount  Athos.  '  Romance,'  says  Dr.  Siblhorp, '  has 
Dot  found  a  situation  more  wild  and  picturesque  :  here  was  a  sub- 
Smity  beyond  what  I  ever  recollected  to  have  seen.'  Immense 
trees  of  oak,  of  platanus  and  chesnut  adorn  the  ravines  and  sloping 
ndes  of  the  mountain,  whose  upper  regions  are  clothed  with  pnies. 
The  laurel,  the  myrtle,  the  daphne,  and  a  great  variety  of  beautiful 
Mad  fragrant  shrubs  wildly  luxuriate  among  the  rocks  ;  and  groves 
of  oranges,  lemons  and  fig'trees  surround  the  convents  and  the 
cells  of  the  hermits.  The  nightingale,  and  other  feathered  song- 
sters, fill  the  air  with  their  warblings,  which  continue  to  he  heard 
to  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 
Each  convent  has  its  abbot,  with  a  number  of  monks  and  lay 
labourers  proportioned  to  its  size,  who  plant  vineyards,  and  make 
wine,  raise  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  perform  all  the  necessary 
labours  of  agriculture  and  gardening.  The  total  number  of  re- 
wdent  inhabitants  are  about  si.\  thousand;  hut  they  are  escusively 
pf  the  male  species.  No  woman  is  permitted  to  enter  the  holy 
precincts  of  Mount  Athos.  Even  the  Turkish  Vaivode,  stationed 
on  the  isthmus  to  collect  the  taxes,  is  not  allowed  to  bring  his 
barem  with  him;  and  sees  no  woman  during  his  tedious  govern- 
inent  of  three  years.  Like  the  Therapeutic  of  PUny,  the  iuhubi- 
^_     tants  of  the  Holy  Mountain  are  '  gens  letema,  m  qua  nemo  nas- 
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citur.'  But  not  only  are  women  excluded^  but  the  female  of  every 
domestic  auimal ;  not  a  cow^  an  ewe,  a  she-cat,  or  even  a  hen  is  to 
be  found  here;  the  consequence  of  which  judicious  arrangement 
is,  that  milk  and  butter  and  eggs  (the  chief  part  of  the  diet  of  the 
inhabitants)  are  brought  from  the  main  land  at  about  ten  times  the 
cost  for  which  they  might  be  produced  on  the  spoi.  The  monks^ 
however,  gravely  assert  that  no  femal^  animal  could  exist  for  three 
days  on  the  holy  ground ;  and  this  too,  while  the  turtle  doves  are 
cooing  around  them,  the  birds  building  their  nests  on  the  trees, 
the  swallows  hatching  their  young  under  the  roofs,  and  vermin 
multiplying  their  species  in  the  dirty  cells,  and  on  the  persons  of 
the  monks  themselves '! 

Those  who  are  not  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground 
usually  occupy  their  leisure  time  in  knitting  stockings,  making 
oils  and  essences,  painting  rude  pictures  of  their  saints,  or  writing 
out  psalters,  which  they  sell  or  exchange  at  the  town  of  Chariesa, 
on  the  peninsula,  for  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  snutF,  and  cordials. 
These  are  certainly  very  innocent,  if  not  very  important  occupa- 
tions, and  may  tend,  as  Dr.  Hunt  candidly  observes,  to  justify 
the  poor  caloyers,  individually,  from  the  general  imputation  of 
indolent  and  vicious  habits,  so  generally  brought  against  them  : 
whether  his  estimate  of  their  utility  as  a  body  be  as  sound  and 
judicious  may,  we  think,  admit  of  some  doubt. 

*  Defects  (he  says)  there  certainly  are  in  this  religious  republic :  but 
even  in  its  present  oppressed  and  degraded  state  the  establishment  is  an 
useful  one.  It  contributes  to  preserve  the  language  of  Greece  from  being 
corrupted,  or  superseded  by  that  of  its  conquerors;  it  checks,  or  rather 
entirely  prevents,  the  defection  of  Christians  to  Mahometanism,  not 
only  in  European,  but  Asiatic  Turkey;  almost  all  the  Greek  didascaloi 
or  school-masters,  and  the  higher  orders  of  their  clergy  are  selected 
from  this  place.  If  it  sometimes  bides  a  culprit  who  has  fled  from 
public  justice,  yet  that  criminal  most  probably  reforms  his  life  in  a  re- 
sidence so  well  calculated  to  bring  his  mind  to  reflection.  The  oath  of 
a  person  who  becomes  caloyer  on  Mount  Athos  is  very  solemn  and 
simple;  it  implies  an  absolute  renunciation  of  the  world/ enjoining  the 
person  who  makes  it  to  consider  himself  as  quite  dead  to  its  concerns. 
Some  are  so  conscientiously  observant  of  this  vow  that  they  never  after- 
wards use  their  family  names,  never  correspond  with  any  of  their  rela- 
tives or  former  friends,  and  decline  informing  strangers  from  what 
country  or  situation  of  life  they  have  retired.'* 

We  suspect  that  this  conscientious  and  uncommunicative  class 
is  not  very  numerous.  We  could  furnish  more  than  one  excep- 
tion from  our  own  knowledge ;  but  we  prefer  the  following,  firom 

I  >  ■  -         ■  'III  mm  ■■."■%" 

*  Memoirs  of  European  and  Asiatic  Turkejr. 
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Dr^  Sibthorp,  which  we  know  to  be  fact,  and  which  is  both  cha- 
racteristic and  amusing. 

*  In  one  of  the  hermitages  (he  says)  belonging  to  St.  Paul,  we  found 
a  caloyer  that  had  been  four  and  twenty  years  on  Athos,  who  addressed 
us  with  a  rapture  of  joy  in  English ;  he  was  a  native  of  Epirus ;  had 
been  seven  years  a  sailor  in  our  fleet :  tired  with  the  fatigues  and  dan- 
ger of  the  sea,  he  sought  a  retreat  on  this  delightful  spot ;  he  was  not, 
however,  consuming  bis  time  in  the  indolence  of  monastic  life^  we  found 
him  very  busy  in  manufacturing  a  coarse  kind  of  woollen  cloak,  for 
which  Athos  is  famous.  His  hermitage  was  exceedingly  neat,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  hall  and  two  rooms;  before  his  door  was  an  arbour  entwined 
by  a  vine,  from  which  hung  rich  clusters  of  purple  grapes:  a  garden 
formed  on  the  pending  rock  furnished  a  plentiful  supply  of  kitchen  herbs, 
and  excellent  fruits.  With  a  gratified  look  he  said,  "  This  is  all  mine.*^' 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  together  with  the  practice  of  their 
new  fieiith,  the  modem  Greeks  retain  many  of  the  customs  and  su- 
perstitious ceremonies  of  their  ancestors.  Every  fountain  within 
the  precincts  of  a  romantic  and  solitary  grove  or  cavern  is  an 
Sy$aa-f4M»  '  To  these  fountains/  says  Mr.  Douglas,  ^  multitudes 
will  flock  at  certain  intervals  to  invoke  the  saint  (the  genius  loci) 
whose  protection  they  are  peculiarly  thought  to  enjoy,  and,  by 
their  songs  and  dances,  to  express  the  gay  and  joyous  feelings 
which  such  situations  have  ever  excited  in  the  glowing  constitutions 
of  the  Greeks/  The  sick  are  brought  to  them  and  healed ;  and  a 
lock  of  hair  or  a  strip  of  linen  is  fixed  near  the  spot,  as  the 
'  votiva  tabella'  which  at  once  records  the  power  of  the  saint 
and  the  piety  of  his  votary.  No  Athenian  quits  the  Piraeus  with- 
out presenting  a  faper  to  St.  Spiridion  on  the  very  spot  where 
Diana  Munychia  formerly  received  her  offerings;  indeed  no 
voyage  is  beguu^  no  business  undertaken,  without  some  offering 
at  the  favourite  shrine;  even  the  papas  sacrifice  on  the  altar  a 
lock  of  their  hair.  On  the  first  of  May  every  door  is  crowned 
with  a  garland,  and  nothing  but  music  and  dancing  and  gaity  are 
seen  and  heard  throughout  Greece.  The  same  fondness  for 
flowers^  and  the  same  mystic  and  symbolic  meaning  of  particular 
plants,  prevail  in  modem  as  in  ancient  times.  ^  I  have  been 
shewn/  says  the  writer  last  quoted,  ^  a  language  of  which  the 
cypher  is  expressed  by  flowers  ;  elopements  have  been  planned 
and  accomplished  solely  by  means  of  this  invention  ;  and  one  of 
the  great  amusements  of  the  Greek  girls  is  to  drop  these  symbols 
of  their  benevolence  or  scorn  upon  the  various  passengers  who 
pass  under  their  latticed  windows.' 

An  old  batchelor  is  rarely  found  in  modem  Greece;  yet,  with  a 
strange  inconsistency,  no  country  is  so  infested  with  monks,  who 

always 
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always  incur  disgrace  by  marriage.  Among  the  villagers,  marriage 
is  contracted  as  among  Europeans  from  mutual  knowledge  and  at- 
tachment :  but  in  towns  and  amotig  the  higher  orders,  the  match 
is  generally-  made  up  by  the  parents  or  friends,  M'ithout  the  par- 
ties seeing  each  other ;  or  by  some  matron  or  go-between  who, 
like  the  ancient  Proxenete,  manages  the  courtship  and  concludes 
the  treaty  :  the  young  couple  are  then  at  liberty  to  see  each  other, 
and  to  converse  freely  together.  This,  however,  is  not  always 
the  case ;  instances  occur  in  which  the  first  glimpse  which  the 
bridegroom  is  permitted  to  take  of  his  future  wife  is  on  the  day  of 
marriage. 

One  of  the  chief  occupations  of  a  bride  is  that  of  working  her 
wedding  garments ;  these  being  finished,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  marriage,  she  is  conducted  by  her  young  female 
friends  in  splendid  procession  to  the  bath.  The  following  morn- 
ing, at  an  early  hour,  the  bridegroom  proceeds  to  the  house  of  her 
parents,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  young  men,  singing  and  dancing, 
and  bawling  out  the  perfections  and  virtues  of  the  young  couple. 
The  bride  is  led  forth  loaded  with  bracelets  and  necklaces,  and, 
supported  by  her  father  and  her  bridem^id,  (^ra^isevuft^,)  slowly 
moves  along  with  measured  steps  and  downcast  eyes;  as  she 
proceeds,  showers  of  nuts,  and  cakes  and  nosegays,  are  poured 
out  of  the  windows  of  her  friends,  with  prayers  and  wishes  for  her 
prosperity.     The  mother  and  the  matrons  close  the  procession. 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  performed  with  a  great  deal  of  absurd 
mummery  and  but  little  solemnity.  On  the  heads  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  placed,  alternately,  by  one  of  the  priests,  chap- 
lets  or  crowns  of  flowers,  among  which,  if  they  are  to  be  had| 
are  lilies  and  ears  of  corn — emblems  of  purity  and  abundance^ — 
two  rings  of  gold  or  silver  are  interchanged  several  times  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  the  ceremony  concludes  by  their  drinking 
wine  out  of  the  same  cup. 

The  bride  is  now  conducted  to  her  husband's  abode  with  the 
same  mirthful  assemblage ;  and  as  she  passes  the  threshold  (sacred 
still  as  of  old)  she  is  carefully  lifted  over  by  her  parents;  if 
the  husband  entertain  the  slightest  suspicion  of  his  wife's  honour, 
she  is  made  to  tread  on  a  sieve  covered  with  a  skin ;  and  should 
it  not  yield  to  the  pressure,  no  explanation  whatever  will  induce 
him  to  take,  as  his  wife,  one  whose  character  has  not  been  able  to 
stand  so  infallible  a  test. 

Among  the  peasantry,  the  bride,  accompanied  by  her  bride- 
maids  and  husband's  relations,  goes  from  house  to  house,  and  re-: 
ceives  from  each  male  inhabitant  a  few  paras  or  piastres.     Dr. 
Hunt  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  one  who  aohcited  the  cus- 
tomary 
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tomary  present  from  him.  '  Small  pieces  of  coin  were  strung  to 
the  braids  of  her  hair,  which  hung  down  her  back  and  over  her 
shoulders,  nearly  reaching  the  ground ;  the  skull-cap  was  covered 
with  larger  coins,  among  these  were  many  ancient  medals  which 
we  in  vam  attempted  to  purchase  at  a  high  offer.  We  were  told 
that  the  cap  she  wore  was  considered  as  a  family  treasure,  and 
that  it  descended  as  an  heir-loom,  receiving  occasional  additions ; 
but  was  never  suffered  to  lose  any  of  its  former  ornaments/* — In 
the  more  secluded  parts  of  Greece  it  is  customary  to  collect  these 
presents  preparatory  to  marriage.  At  a  village  called  Mazee,  not 
far  from  Livadia,  Mr.  Hobhouse  entered  into  conversation  with 
some  peasant  girts ;  ^  they  told  us,'  he  says,  ^  that  the  males  were 
scarce  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  that  therefore,  contrary  to 
common  custom,  no  woman  could  get  married  without  bringing 
about  a  thousand  piastres  to  her  husband.  Accordingly,  several 
of  those  whom  we  saw,  were  collecting  their  portion  on  their 
h|ur ;  and  the  tresses  of  a  pretty  young  girl  amongst  them  hung 
down  nearly  to  her  feet  entirely  strung  with  paras  from  top  to 
bottom.  Yet,  though  in  a  starving  condition,  and  passing,  as 
they  assured  us  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  whole  days  without  food, 
neither  the  mothers  nor  the  daughters  will  strip  off  any  of  the 
omamental  coin  which  has  been  once  assigned*for  the  portion- 
money.'t 

Most  of  the  ancient  funeral  ceremonies,  expressive  of  venera- 
tion for  the  dead,  are  still  preserved  among  the  modem  Greeks. 
The  deceased  is  dressed  in  his  best  apparel,  croM'ned  with  a  gar- 
land of  flowers,  and  carried  in  procession  to  the  grave,  at  the 
head  of  which  are  hired  mourners,  uttering  such  howls  as  are 
heard,  on  like  occasions,  among  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland.  The 
relations  of  the  deceased,  at  certain  periods,  plant  or  strew  flowers 
on  the  grave,  as  is  still  the  custom  in  many  parts  of  Wales.  At 
particular  seasons,  groups  of  women  may  be  seen  sitting  upon  the 

Sve  of  some  relation  covering  it  with  flowers,  and  watering 
se  which  had  taken  root.  *  Nor,'  says  Mr.  Douglas,  '  are 
flowers  die  only  offerings  placed  by  the  simple  piety  of  the  Greek 
women  upon  the  tomb.  Cakes  made  of  honey,  flour,  and  oil,  or 
the  colyva,  a  pudding  formed  with  boiled  wheat,  honey,  and 
almonds,  still  unmeaningly  occupy  the  room  of  the  ^'  mellitum 
hr,**  the  propitiatory  repast  of  Cerberus ;  or  the  cake  nsKavos, 
used  by  the  ancients  on  the  same  occasion.' 

The  Greeks,  like  their  ancestors,  personify  the  plague.  They 
represent  it  under  the  figure  of  an  old  woman  clothed  in  black, 
who,  from  her  lips,  breathes  a  mortal  poison  during  the  night  on 

*  Walpole'8  Memoirt  on  Turkey.  .  f  Journal  through  Albania,  &c. 
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every  house  which  she  happens  to  pass.  But  they  have  the  hap- 
phiess  of  possessing  amulets  and  charms  and  philtres  against  every' 
misfortune  that  threatens  them ;  and  the  failure  is  not  considered 
as  any  want  of  virtue  in  the  antidote,  but  of  some  necessary  pre- 
caution on  the  part  of  those  who  made  use  of  it.  In  follies  of 
this  kind  they  are,  in  fact,  as  they  always  were,  *  children  of  a 
larger  growth,'  in  their  creed  and  their  practice  If  the  eye  should 
give  an  involuntary  motion,  a  Greek  will  say  that  an  acquaintance 
approaches ;  if  the  ear  tingles,  he  will  give  three  snaps  with  the  fin- 
ger close  to  it,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  good  omen.  If  a  crow  perches 
on  the  roof,  a  friend  is  coming.  If  a  person  happens  to  sneeze 
in  company,  every  face  is  turned  immediately  towards  him,  and 
every  one  calls  out  *  Tiiia' — *  health!'  *  Their  dreams,'  says  Mr. 
Haygarth,  *  they  explain  by  contraries;  if  they  see  a  Turk,  they 
expect  an  angel ;  if  a  priest,  the  devil.'  The  shadow  of  a  person 
falling  on  another  in  certain  situations  is  of  most  ominous  import; 
but  the  influence  of  an  evil  eye  is  dreaded  as  much  as  the  plague. 
Coral,  amber,  and  other  amulets  are  used  against  the  fascination 
of  the  xaxo  Mar* ;  and  certain  sentences  of  Scripture,  enclosed  in 
a  bag,  and  hung  round  a  child's  neck,  are  an  infallible  preventive 
of  the  spell.  Should  a  stranger  take  particular  notice  of  a  child, 
or  praise  its  besfUty,  the  parents  would  not  be  easy  until  he  had 
spit  in  its  face  to  counteract  the  fascination. 

Amidst  all  their  oppressions,  not  an  evening  passes,  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  in  which  the  young  people  of  both  sexes,  of  the 
islands  or  continental  villages,  do  not  assemble  near  some  favourite 
fountain  or  grove,  adorned  with  garlands  and  flowers,  and  their 
hair  loosely  floating  on  the  neck,  to  indulge  in  their  favourite 
Romaica,  or  circular  dance ;  which,  lively,  changeful  and  replete 
with  grace,  is  well  fitted  Xo  display  the  beauty  of  attitude  in  the 
human  form.  The  Ariadne  of  the  dance  is  selected  either  in  ro- 
tation, or  from  some  habitual  deference  to  youth  and  beauty.  She 
holds  in  her  left  hand  a  white  handkerchief,  the  clue  to  Theseus, 
who  follows  nex-t  in  the  dance,  holding  in  his  right  hand  the  other 
end  of  the  handkerchief,  and  giving  his  left  to  a  second  female. 
The  alternation  of  the  sexes,  hand  in  hand,  then  goes  on  to  any 
number. 

*  The  chief  action  of  the  dance  devolves  upon  jhe  two  leaders,  the 
others  merely  following  tlieir  movements,  generally  in  a  sort  of  circular 
outline,  and  with  a  step  alternately  advancing  and  receding  to  the  mea- 
sures of  the  music.  The  leading  female,  with  an  action  of  the  arms  and 
figure  directed  by  her  own  choice,  conducts  her  lover,  as  he  may  be 
supposed,  in  a  winding  and  labyrinthic  course ;  each  of  them  constantly 
varying  their  movenients,  partly  in  obedience  to  the  music,  which  is 
either  slow  and  measured,  or  ^lore  lively  and  impetuous ;  partly  from 
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the  spirit  of  the, moment,  and  the  suggestion  of  their  own  taste.  This 
rapid  and  frequent  change  of  figure,  together  with  the  power  of  giving 
expression  and  creating  novelty,  renders  the  Romaika  a  very  pleasing 
dance,  and  perhaps  among  the  best  of  those  which  have  become  na- 
tional, since  the  plan  of  its  movement  allows  scope  both  to  the  learned 
and  unlearned  in  the  art.  In  a  ball-room  at  Athens,  I  have  seen  it  per- 
fonned  with  great  effect.  Still  more  I  have  enjoyed  its  exhibition  in 
some  Arcadian  villages ;  where  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  when  the 
whole  country  was  glowing  with  beauty,  groupes  of  youth  of  both  sexes 
were  assembled  amidst  their  habitations,  circling  round  in  the  mazes 
of  this  dance ;  with  flowing  hair,  and  a  dress  picturesque  enough,  even 
for  the  outline  which  fancy  frames  of  Arcadian  scenery.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  look  upon  the  Romaika  without  the  suggestion  of  antiquity ;  as 
well  in  the  representation  we  have  upon  marbles  and  vases,  as  in  the 
description  of  similar  movements  by  the  poets  of  that  age.' — Dr.  Holland, 
Yol.  i.  p.  242,  243. 

'  1  never  shall  forget,'  says  Mr.  Douglas, '  the  first  time  I  saw  this 
dance;  1  had  landed  on  a  fine  Sunday  evening,  in  the  island  of  Scio, 
after  three  months  spent  amidst  Turkish  despotism,  and  I  found  most  of 
the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  town  strolling  upon  the  shore,  and  the  rich 
absent  at  their  farms ;  but  in  riding  three  miles  along  the  coast  to  visit 
what  is  felsely  called  the  school  of  Homer,  I  saw  about  thirty  parties 
euffigjBd  in  dancing  the  Romaika  upon  the  sand ;  in  some  of  these 
groapSy  the  girl  who  led  them,  chaced  the  retreating  wave,  and  it  was 
in  vain  that  her  followers  hurried  their  steps,  some  of  them  were  gene» 
rally  caoght  by  the  returning  sea,  and  all  would  court  the  laugh  rather 
than  break  the  indissoluble  chain.  Near  each  party  were  seated  a 
eroup  of  parents  and  elder  friends  who  ("  rtrr^yta^a^1^  lorieoIfO  rekindled 
Uie  last  spark  of  their  expiring  gaiety  and  vigour,  in  the  happiness  they 
saw  around  them.'7-p.  121. 

In  Albania  the  common  dance,  even  among  the  Greeks,  is  the 
Albanitikoi  of  a  character  very  different  from  the  Romaica, 
and  abounding  in  strange  gestures.  This  barbarous  dance  has 
also  been  dignified  by  travellers  with  a  supposed  resemblance  to 
the  Pyrrfaic  dance  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  almost  exclusively  per- 
formed by  men,  who  display  strength  and  activity,  but  without 
grace.    It  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Holland : 

*  An  Albanian  dance  followed,  exceeding  in  strange  uncouthness 
what  might  be  expected  froni  a  North  American  savage :  it  was  per- 
formed by  a  single  person,  the  pipe  and  tambourine  accompanying  his 
movements.  He  threw  back  his  long  hair  in  wild  disorder,  closed  his 
qfcs,  and  unceasingly  for  ten  minutes  went  through  all  the  most  violent  ' 
and  unnatural  postures ;  sometimes  strongly  contorting  his  body  to  one 
side,  then  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  for  a  few  seconds ;  sometimes 
whirling  rapidly  round,  at  other  times  again  casting  his  arms  violently 
about  his  head.  If  at  any  moment  his  efforts  appeared  to  languish,  the 
increasing  loudness  of  the  pipe  summoned  him  to  fresh  exertion,  and 
he  did  not  cease  till  apparently  exhausted  by  fatigue.' — vol,  i.  p.  114. 
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These  scenes  of  occasional  gaiety,  however^.are  but  little 
enjoyed  by  the  females  of  the  towns,  except  perhaps  at*  Athens, 
where  the  state  of  society  is  distinguished  from  that  of  other  parts 
of  Greece,  by  its  greater  vivacity  arid  freedom  from  restraint, 
owing  in  part  to  the  feebleness  of  the  Turkish  government, 
and  partly  to  the  frequent  visits  of  foreigners.  Yet  even  here,  when 
the  Greeks  are  inclined  to  have  a  ball,  they  must  ask  the  vaivode^s 
permission.  Our  countrymen  have  contributed  much  to  bring  the 
Atheniad  ladies  into  company,  and  to  encourage  social  int^- 
course,  and  none  more  than  Lord  Guilford:  by  numerous  acts. of 
kindness  and  generosity,  this .  nobleman  so  .completely  gained 
the  affection  of  the  inhabitants,  as  to  induce  them  to  forego  some 
of  their  most  inveterate  habits  to  afford  him  pleasure.  Dr.  Holland 
mentions  a  ball  given  by  his  lordship  at  which  were  between  thirty 
and  forty  ladies,  all  habited  in  the  Greek  fashion,  and  many  of 
them  with  great  richness  of  decoration. 

The  bath  has  in  all  ages  been  the  favourite  resort  of  both  sexes 
for  health  and  recreation ;  but  its  too  frequent  and  protracted  in- 
dulgence has  been  the  chief  cause  of  that  early  decay  of  beauty 
and  elegance  of  form,  vifhich  renders  the  women,  after  being,  .as 
Dr.  Holland  observes,  ^  for  a  few  years  the  playtlungs  of  man,  the 
objects  of  his  contempt  and  disregard.'  Whole  days  are  spent 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  bath ;  and  the  scenes  which  take  place^ 
where  no  restraint  is  laid  on  the  loquacity  still  distinguishing 
the  Grecian  fiair,  equal,  we  are  told,  the  strongest  paintings  of 
the  Ecclesiazuzse  and  the  Lysistrata.  Without  stopping  to  iniquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  picture  as  drawn  by  Aristophanes,  what 
transient  traveller,  we  would  ask,  is  likely  to  know  what  passes  in 
the  female  bath  at  Athens  ?  The  very  attempt  to  break  in  upon 
its  sacred  privacy,  would  subject  a  man  to  the  risk  of  losing  his 
life.  Of  this  we  have  a  curious  instance  before  us.  The  disdar, 
or  governor  of  the  Acropolis,  took  it  into  his  head  one  day  to  con- 
ceal himself  in  the  female  bath, '  and,  like  another  Actseoii,  (says 
Mr.  Dodwell,)  to  feast  his  unhallowed  eyes  on  the  forbidden 
charms  of  the  young  females  who  were  unconsciously  eitpo^ed  to 
bis  view.  The  rash  intruder  was  soon  discovered ;  a  scream  of 
terror  resounded  through  the  vaulted  chamber  of  the  bath ;  the 
inexpiable  insult  was  soon  known  to  the  infuriated  husbands,  and 
the  trembling  disdar  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  Acro- 
polis.' This  was  not  all ;  he  found  it  necessary  to  fly  to  ^gina, 
from  thencato  Hydra,  and  it  was  not  till  after  many  months  con- 
cealment in  a  catholic  qonvent  in  Athens,  that  ha  was  able.. to 
make  his  peace  and  resume  his  command. 

There  are  other  causes,  however,  besides  the  immoderate  use 
of  the^bath',  which  hasten  the  commencement  of  decay  in  the  fe- 
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jnales  of  Greece ;  they  seldom  exceed  the  age  of  fifteen  when  mar- 
ried,  and  frequently  do  not  even  reach  that  age ;  they  lead  a  seden- 
tary and  confined  life;  and  the  climate  itself  is  relaxing.  '  It 
shortens/  says  Dr.  Holland, '  the  bloom  of  youth  and  the  beauty 
of  adult  age,  takes  from  the  period  of  mental  education,  and 
Aereby  renders  the  long  latter  stage  of  life  more  burdensome  in 
itself  and  less  graceful  and  dignified  in  the  eyes  of  others.'  Their 
general  character  is  thus  given  : — 

'  *  Their  conversation,  though  commonly  lively,  yet  is  deficient  in 
variety ;  they  read  but  little,  and  are  enslaved  to  many  superstitious 
feelings  and  practices.  There  is  an  air  of  indolence  in  the  carriage  of 
a  Greek  lady,  which,  though  alluring  perhaps  to  the  stranger  from 
attitude,  dress,  and  a  reference  to  oriental  custom,  would  soon  lose  its 
charm  in  the  fatigue  of  uniformity.  All  the  movements  are  slow  and 
languid,  and  the  occupations  which  occur  are  performed  with  a  sort  of 
listlessness,  that  seems  ever  passing  again  into  a  state  of  inaction.  Yet 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  is  in  these  women  a  feminine  softness 
of  manner,  which  wins  admiration  ;  as  there  is  also  in  their  habit  and 
style  of. dress,  something  which  gains  upon  the  fancy,  in  its  relation  to 
the  costume  and  magnificence  of  the  East.  Their  address  is  usually 
graceful  and  engaging :  and  both  in  the  course  of  medical  practice  and 
otherwise,  I  have  met  with  Greek  females  of  the  higher  class  at 
loonnina,  whose  propriety  of  demeanour  might  have  fitted  them  for 
most  European  circles.' — vol.  i.  p.  223. 

The  female  peasantry,  as  in  other  countries,  are  exposed  to 
labour  on  the  land,  frequently  with  a  child  fastened  on  their 
back.  '  In  going  from  place  to  place,'  says  Dr.  Hunt,  *  they  not 
tooly  carry  their  infants  in  this  manner,  but  have  often  a  lofty  jar 
or  pitcher  on  their  heads,  and  a  rock  and  spindle  in  their  hands, 
with  which  they  spin  as  they  walk  ;'*  yet  there  is  in  their  appear- 
ance it  degree  of  elegance  and  beauty  not  commonly  to  be  met 
with  out  of  Greece.  In  Boeotia  more  particularly,  the  features  of 
the  young  girls  are  said  to  approach  more  to  the  beau  ideal  of 
ancient  sculpture  than  elsewhere;  and  the  traveller  who  will 
watch  the  Hercynian  fountain  at  Livadia,.or  that  of  Dirce  at 
Tbebes,  will  find  this  confirmed  even  by  the  appearance  of  the 
common  washer-women  who  frequent  these  fountains.  Their 
profiles  resemble  those  of  the  ancient  statues,  or  of  the  figures 
Tcpresented  on  vases.  The  face  is  oval,  the  nose  in  general  forms 
nearly  a  straight  line  with  the  forehead,  and  the  eyes  are  large, 
dark  and  brilliant. 

■  It  is  due  to  the  modem  Greeks  to  mention  that  drunkenness  is 
a  vice  almost  unknown  to  them.  In  this  respect  they  differ 
essentially  from  their  ancestors.     In  their  eating  too,  they  are  far 
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more  simple.  Fish,  poultry  and  rice,  served  up  in  diff(6rent  ways, 
constitute  the  principal  articles  in  the  cookery  of  the  rich;  and 
salted  olives, I  coarse  bread,  honey  and  onions  are  now,  as  they 
always  appear  to  have  been,  the  food  of  the  lower  classes.  The 
peasantry  of  the  rich  vale  of  Thessaly,  and  from  the  defile  of 
Tempe  along  the  eastern  coast  as  far  as  Attica,  are  probably  in 
as  good  a  condition  as  those  in  any  other  part  of  Greece;  yet  the 
most  substantial  of  them  is  content  with  what  we  should  call  a 
mere  hovel,  the  principal  furniture  of  which  consists  of  a  few  im- 
plements of  cookery,  and  a  large  jar,  about  five  feet  high,  of 
wicker-work,  coated  with  mud  and  filled  with  com.  The  dress 
of  the  female  peasantry  in  this  line  of  country  consists  of  a  coarse 
woollen  petticoat,  a  short  gown,  a  belt  round  the  waist,  fastened 
in  front  by  two  enormous  metal  clasps,  a  band  round  the  head, 
and  the  hair  plaited  in  two  wreaths  behind,  and  descending  to  the 
ancles. 

The  habitations  and  the  domestic  economy  of  the  superior 
classes  of  Greeks  are  accurately  and  minutely  described  by  Dr. 
Holland  from  a  residence  of  some  weeks  in  the  house  of  a  Greek  of 
loannina, — a  man  of  a  generous  and  affectionate  temper^  whose 
wife,  with  much  vivacity  and  beauty,  possessed  the  same  excel- 
lent qualities  of  heart,  and  whose  domestic  connections  were  of  the 
most  exemplary  kind.  The  family  consisted  of  two  sons,  two 
daughters,  and  an  elderly  lady,  a  near  relation  of  the  husband. 

'  The  habitation  of  bur  host  resembled  those  .which  are  common  in 
the  country.     Externally  to  the  street  nothing  is  seen  but  a  high  stone 
wall,  with  the  summit  of  a  small  part  of  the  inner  building.    Large 
double  gates  conduct  you  into  an  outer  area,  from  which  you  pass 
through  other  gates  into  an  inner  square,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  buildings  of  the  house.    The  basement  story  is  constructed  of  stone, 
the  upper  part  of  the  structure  almost  entirely  of  wood.     A  broad  gal- 
lery passes  along  two  sides  of  the  area,  open  in  front,  and  shaded  over- 
head by  the  roof  of  the  building.    To  this  gallery  you  ascend  by  a  flight 
ofstaii^s,  the  doors  of  which  conduct  to  the  different  living  rooms  of  the 
house,  all  going  from  it.    In  this  country,  it  is  uncommon,  except  with 
the  lower  classes,  to  live  upon  the  ground-floor,  which  is  therefore  ge- 
nerally occupied  as  out-buildings,  the  first  floor  being  that  always  in- 
habited by  the  family.    In  the  house  of  our  host  there  were  four  or  five 
living  rooms,  furnished  with   couches,   carpets,  and  looking-glasses, 
which,  with  the  decorations  of  the  ceiling  and  walk,  may  be  considered 
as  almost  the  only  appendages  to  a  Grecian  apartment.    The  principal 
room  (or  what  with  us  would  be  the  drawing-room)  was  large,  lofty, 
and  decorated  with  much  richness.     Its  height  was  sufficient  for  a  dou- 
ble row  of  windows  along  three  sides  of  the  apartment;  alt  these  win- 
dows however  being  small,  and  so  situated  as  merely  to  admit  light 
without  allowing  any  external  view.    The  ceiling  was  profusely  orna- 
mented with  painting  and  gilding  upon  carved  wood,  the  walls  divided 
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into.pannels,  ami  decorated  in  the  same  way,  with  the  addition  of  seve- 
ral pier-glasses.  A  couch  or  divan,  like  those  described  in  the  seraglio, 
passed  along  three  sides  of  the  apartment,  and  superseded  equally  the 
use  of  chairs  and  tables,  which  are  but  rarely  found  in  a  Greek  house. 

*  The  dining-room  was  also  large,  but  furnished  with  less  decoration; 
and  the  same  with  the  other  living  apartments.  The  kitchen  and -ser- 
vants' rooms  were  connected  by  a  passage  with  the  great  gallery;  but 
this  gallery  itself  formed  a  privileged  place  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Hsimily,  and  it  was  seldom  that  some  of  the  domestics  might  not  be  seen 
here  partaking  in  the  sports  of  the  children,  and  using  a  familiarity 
with  their  superiors,  which  is  sufficiently  common  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, but  very  unusual  in  England.  Bed-chambers  are  not  to  be  sought 
for  in  Greek  or  Turkish  habitations.  l*he  sofas  of  their  living  apart- 
ments are  the  place  of  nightly  repose  with  the  higher  classes;  the'fioor 
with  those  of  inferior  rank.  Upon  the  sofas  are  spread  their  cotton  or' 
woollen  mattrasses,  cotton  sheets,  sometimes  with  worked  musliii  trim- 
mings, and  ornamented  quilts.  Neither  men  nor  women  take  off  more 
than  a  small  part  of  their  dress;  and  the  lower  classes  seldom  make  any 
chance  whatever  before  throwing  themselves  down  among  the  coarse 
woollen  cloaks  which  form  their  nightly  covering.  In  this  point  the 
oriental  customs  are  much  more  simple  than  those  of  civilized  Europe, 

'  The  separate  communication  of  the  rooms  with  an  open  gallery  ren- 
ders the  Greek  houses  very  cold  in  winter,  of  which'  I  had  reason  to  be 
convinced  during  both  my  residences  at  loannina.  The  higher  class  of 
Greeks  seldom  use  any  other  means  of  artificial  warmth  than  a  brazier 
of  charcoal  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  trusting  to  their  pelisses 
and  thick  clothing  for  the  rest.  Sometimes  the  brazier  is  placed  under 
a  table»  covered  with  a  thick  rug  cloth  which  falls  down  to  the  floor. 
The  heat  is  thus  confined,  and  the  feet  of  those  sitting  round  the  table 
acqaife  an  agreeable  warmth,  which  is  diffused  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 

*  The  family  of  Metzou  generally  rose  before  eight  o'clock.  Their 
breakfiist  consisted  simply  of  one  or  two  cups  of  coffee,  served  up  with 
a  salyer  of  sweetmeats,  but  without  any  more  subMantial  food.  In  con- 
sideration to  our  grosser  morning  appetites,  bread,  honey,  and  rice-milk 
were  added  to  the  repast  which  was  set  before  us.  Our  host,  who  was 
always  addressed  with  the  epithet  of  AfTendi  by  his  children  and  domes- 
dCBy  passed  much  of  the  morning  in  smoking,  in  walking  up  and  down 
the  gallery,  or  in  talking  with  his  friends  who  called  upon  him.  Not 
being  engaged  in  commerce,  and  influenced  perhaps  by  his  natural  ti- 
npldity,  he  rarely  quitted  the  house;  and  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
•eeii  aim  more  than  five  or  six  times  beyond  the  gates  of  the  area  of  his 
dwelling.  His  lady  meanwhile  was  engaged  either  in  directing  her 
household  affairs,  in  working  embroidery,  or  in  weaving  silk  thread. 
The  boys  were  occupied  during  a  part  of  the  morning  in  learning  to 
r^l  and  write  the  Romaic  with  a  young  man  who  officiated  as  tutor, 
the  mode  of  instruction  not  differing  much  from  that  common  else- 
where. 

*  The  dinner  hour  of  the  family  was  usually  between  twelve  and  one, 
but  fiom  complaisance  to  us  they  delayed  it  till  two  o'clock.    Sum- 
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moned  to  the  dining-room,  a  female  domestic,  in  the  uBage  of  the  East, 
presented  to  each  person  in  succession  a  large  bason  with  soap,  and 
poured  tepid  water  upon  the  hands  from  a  brazen  ewer.  This  finished^ 
we  seated  ourselves  at  the  table,  which  was  simply  a  circular  pewter 
tray,  still  called  Trapeza^  placed  upon  a  stool,  and  without  cloth  or 
other  appendage.  The  dinner  consisted  generally  of  ten  or  twelve 
dishes,  presented  singly  at  the  table  by  an  Albanian  servant,  habited  in 
his  national  costume.  The  dish^  afforded  some,  though  not  great 
variety ;  and  the  enumeration  of  those  at  one  dinner  may  suffice  as  a 
general  example  of  the  common  style  of  this  repast  in  a  Greek  family 
of  the  higher  class: — First,  a  dish  of  boiled  rice  flavoured  with  lemoiv 
juice;  then  a  plate  of  mutton  boiled  to  rags;  another  plate  of  mutton 
cooked  with  spinach  or  onions,  and  rich  sauces;  a  Turkish  dish  com- 
posed of  force-meat  with  vegetables,  made  into  balls;  another  Turkish 
dish,  which  appears  as  a  large  flat  cake,  the  outside  of  a  rich  and  greasy 
paste,  the  inside  composed  of  eggs,  vegetables,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
meat:  following  this,  a  plate  of  baked  mutton,  with  raisins  and  al- 
monds, boiled  rice  with  oil,  omelet  balls,  a  dish  of  thin  cakes  made  of 
flour,  eggs  and  honey ;  or  sometimes  in  lieu  of  these,  small  cakes  made, 
of  flour,  coflee,  and  eggs;  and  the  repast  finished  by  a  desert  of  grapes, 
raisins  and  chesnuts.  But  for  the  presence  of  strangers  the  family  would 
have  eat  in  common  from  the  dishes  successively  brought  to  the  table, 
and  even  with  separate  plates  before  them  this  was  frequently  done. 
The  thin  wine  of  the  country  was  drunk  during  the  repast;  but  neither, 
in  eating  or  drinking  is  it  common  for  the  Greeks  to  indulge  in  excess. 
^  The  dinner  tray  removed*  the  basin  and  ewer  were  again  carried 
round — a  practice  which  is  seldom  omitted  even  among  the  inferior 
classes  in  this  country.  After  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes  a  glass  of 
liquor  and  coflee  were  handed  to  us,  and  a  Turkish  pipe  presented  to 
any  one  who  desired  it.  In  summer  a  short  siesta  is  generally  taken  at 
this  hour,  but  now  it  was  not  considered  necessary.  After  passing  an 
hour  or  two  on  the  couches  of  the  apartment  some  visitors  generally 
arrived,  and  the  family  moved  to  the  larger  room  before  described. 
These  visitors  were  GreekiS  of  the  city,  some  of  them  relations,  others 
friends  of  the  family,  who  did  not  come  on  formal  invitation,  but  in  an 
unreserved  way,  to  pass  the  evening  in  conversation.  This  mode  of  so- 
ciety  is  common  in  loannina,  and,  but  that  the  women  take  little  part  in. 
it,  might  be  considered  extremely  pleasant.  When  a  visitor  enters  the 
apartment,  he  salutes,  and  is  saluted,  by  the  right  hand  placed  on  the: 
left  breast — a  method  of  address  at  once  simple  and  dignified.  Seated 
on  the  couch,  sweetmeats,  coflee  and  a  pipe  are  presented  to  him;  find 
these  form  in  fact  the  only  articles  of  entertainment.* — vol.  i.  pp.  227 
—232. 

In  the  present  degraded  state  of  Greece  we  should  look  in  vain 
for  any  progress  in  the  arts  of  painting  or  sculpture ;  these  can 
flourish  only  in  a  wealthy  and  enlightened  nation.     It  is,  however,; 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  modems  should  have  so  com* 

* 

pletely  lost  all  traces  of  those  dramatic  exhibitions  of  which  the 
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aiicieuts  were   so  fond;  not  a  vestige  of  ihese  are  left;  nor  have 
tliey  eitlier  taste  or  skill  for  music.  Mr.  Haygarth  heard  at  Atheiw 
'  songs  exactly  such  as  an  admirer  of  antitjuity  would  wish  for'—' 
that  is  to  say,  as  indilferent  as  can  well  be  imagined.     As  far,  in 
deed,  as  the  most  cureful  inquiries  have  been  carried  into  the  state    I 
of  music  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  it  appears  that  their  scate 
was  always  imperfect;  that  they  were  ignorant  of  singing  or  play- 
ing in  parts,  and  that  their  powers,  both  of  voice  and  instrument!^   { 
were  exceedingly  limited.     In  the  same  slate  they  still  remain,    | 
"inie  beauty   and    expression  of  Greek  and  Turkish  music,  so    , 
rapturously  applauded  by  M.  Guys,  have  no  existence. 

However  disheartening  the  comparison  may  be,  between  the   | 
ancient  and  modem  Greeks,  we  would  fain  persuade  oursctvek 
that  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  latter  is  not  an  impracticable   I 
event.     One  thing  is  at  least  certain — they  have  begun,  of  late  ] 
years,  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  pursuits  of  literature.    'After  1 
an  interval  of  twelve  centuries,'  says  Haygarth,  'their    harp  istl 
again    strung,  and  though  the  hand   that  sweeps  the  chords  ^  1 
unskilful,  and  the  spirit  that  inspires  the  composition  weak,  yet  j 
tite  rudest  efforts  of  the  descendants  of  so  illustrious  an  ancest^  I 
must  always  be  interesting.'    These  efforts  in  intellectual  improve^  I 
Bient,  however,  are  not  rude,  nor  have  they  been  unsuccessful! 
FCITie  progress  made,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  in  the  ancient  Greek 
language,  and  in  general  literature,  is  very  considerable;  and  in  the 
roe  period  the  Romaic,  orvtdgar  language,  has  made  approaches 
towards  the  Hellenic.     That  language,  in  its  worst  state,  may  be 
V Considered  to  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  the  ancient  Greek, 
W''»B  the  old  Italian  to  the  I^lin;  perhaps  somewhat  closer;  the  ap- 
roximation,  therefore,  to  the  ancient  Greek  standard  may  not  be 
mded  with  those  inconveniences  which  have  been  apprehended 
K>m  the  recent  amended  editions  of  their  standard  books,  while 
\t  must  necessarily  tend  to  the  revival  of  the  ancient  autliors. 

The  Greeks  of  loannina,  in  particular,   are  celebrated  among 
Mar  countnmen  for  their  literary  acquirements.     Hitherto  they 
iave  confined  themselves  chiefly  to  translations  of  the  best  mo- 
tem  works,  which,  through  the  liberality  of  their  merchants,  have 
l>een  executed  abroad^and  they  have  done  wisely.     loannina  has 
two  academies ;  one  of  them  kept  by  Athanasius  Psalida,  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  literature  of  modem  Greece ; 
.    .the  other,  devoted  to  a  younger  class  of  scholars,  is  conducted 
■iby  Valano,  whose  father,  the  author  of  some  mathematical  trea- 
l<#bes,  preceded  him.     The  physician  Sakallarius  has  produced  se- 
\    'Veral  original  works  as  well  us  translations.     Koleiti,  another  phy- 
sician, has  published  a  chemical  treatise  in  the  Romaic  language, 
chiefly  on  the  modem  doctrines  of  heat,  and  translated  the  Geo- 
metry of  l>egendre,  aud  the  Arithmetic  of  Biot. 
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In  the  flourishing  town  of  Volo,  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  the  same  name,  and  containing  about  seven  hundred 
houses  built  of  stone ;  in  the  large  and  populous  town  of  Makri- 
nitza,  and  the  group  of  villages  called  Zagora,  aud  indeed  in 
the  whole  region  of  Thessaly,  from  the  vale  of  Temp6  to  the 
gulf  of  Volo,  the  Greeks  enjoy  certain  advantages  in  situation 
and  commerce,  which  afford  them  more  liberty  and  greater  scope 
for  exertion  than  are  common  to  most  of  their  countrymen. 
'  Much  of  the  literature  of  modem  Greece,'  says  Dr.  Holland, 
'  has  come  from  this  quarter.'  The  authors  of  the  '  Modem 
Greek  Geography,'  were  natives  of  Melies,  and  so  is  Gazi,  the 
conductor  of  the  Egft^;  6  Aoyioj,  at  Vienna.  Piillipidi,  another  na- 
tive of  Melies,  has  published  translations  of  La  Lande'a  AsUo- 
nomy  and  of  the  Logic  of  Condillac;  and  Kavra,  of  Ampelachia, 
has  translated  the  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  of  Euler,  and  the  Abbi 
Millot's  Elements  of  History. 

The  Hellenic  language  is  now  extensively  cultivated  both  in  and 
out  of  Greece.  In  Constantinople  are  two  schools:  one  for  an- 
cient Greek  ;  the  other  for  logic,  physics,  and  mathematics.  At 
Smyrna  there  is  a  Greek  college  in  which  the  Hellenic  language 
is  taught,  two  on  the  island  of  Scio,  and  one  on  Putmos ;  two  at 
loannma,  and  two  at  Athens ;  and  several  in  the  Ionian  islands. 
In  Venice,  in  Vienna,  and  many  towns  of  Austria  and  Hungary, 
are  free  schools  for  the  education  of  the  Greeks  in  their  ancient 
language,  and  the  universities  of  Padua,  Pisa,  and  Bologna,  are 
open  to  them.  To  what  extent  it  is  intended  to  carry  the  university 
of  Cephallonia,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Guilford  lias  been  appointed 
Chancellor,  we  know  not ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if 
the  money  to  be  expended  upon  it  were  appropriated  to  the 
education  of  the  Grecian  youths  at  our  own  universities,  they 
would  have  a  fairer  chance  of  becoming  better  scholars,  better 
men,  and  consequently  better  patriots,  than  by  receiving  their  edu- 
cation in  the  Ionian  islands. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  Greeks  may  be  considered  as  in  a 
progressive  state  of  improvement ;  and,  with  their  literary  improve- 
ment, will  necessarily  be  increased  that  desire  for  the  restoraUon 
of  their  independence,  which  they  have  never  wholly  lost  sight  of, 
and  of  which  every  lover  of  freedom  must  wish  to  see  the  accom- 
plishment. There  is  much,  however,  to  be  done  before  they  can 
be  considered  ripe  for  such  an  event.  In  tSeir  present  divided 
and  dispersed  condition,  without  the  means  of  com mimi cation, 
without  military  skill  or  military  resources,  ignorant  besides  as 
the  bulk  of  the  people  are,  and  low  in  morals,  they  are  not  lit  to 
govern  themselves.  In  such  a  state,  the  sudden  removal  of  the 
Turkish  power  would  prove  an  evil  instead  of  a  good.  If  from  the 
Achijean  league  to  the  present  day,  tlie  states  of  Greece  never 
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united  in  any  general  object,  it  will  hardly  be  expected  of  them 
k  when  they  are  more  separated  by  their  character,  and  more  di' 
'vided  in  their  views,  that  they  should  agree  for  the  accomplish-  .f 
\ '  ment  of  one  and  the  same  object.     Let  it  be  recollected  also,  thq{  ] 
I  '  tiie  circninstances  of  the  world  are  totally  changed  since  they  were 
an  independent  people.     Greece,  which  was  a  civilized  and  pcH 
lisbed  nation  in  the  midst  of  barbarians,  ia  now,  compared  witb 
ibe  rest  of  Europe,  herself  barbarous  ;   and  the  eternal  warfare 
and  disputes  which,  in  her  most  flourishing  periods,  prevailed 
unong  her  petty  states,  could  not  now  be  tolerated.     Mere  nomi- 
wd  freedom,  therefore,  in  her  present  stale  of  ignorance,  supersti- 
^D  and  disunion,  would  prove  a  greater  evil  than  the  yoke  of  the 
Turks.     It  is  perfectly  idle  tu  talk,  with  Sonnini  and  others  of  hi»  ■ 
description,  of  the  restoration  of  Greece  to  independence,  and  of  I 
tfae  sacred  duty  of  the  nations  of  Christendom  to  unite  and  fontt  ] 
mother  crusade  for  the  liberation  of  tlie  Greeks.   The  first  victims  I 
knf  any  war  undertaken  fur  their  freedom  would  be  the  Greek*  ' 
fltbemselves.     Of  ihis  they  had  fatul  experience  in  the  KussiM 

Tusadeforthe  liberation  of  tlje  Morea.     '  While  we  hoped,'  sajV  I 
^t>ne  of  them,  '  that  the  days  of  our  ancient  liberty  were  about  tor  I 
'  jain  thdr  splendour,  our  houses  were  set  on  fire,  our  daughters  j 
^ere  ravished,  by  the  very  soldiers  who  came  to  defend  our  coiin^ 
m'irs,  and  unhappy  Greece  felt  only  the  weight  of  her  chains 
^%re«8ed.' — But  on  this  subject  we  have  already  slated  our  senti^ 
^ts  at  large,  (No.  XX.  Art.  VII.)  and  circumstances  havtt 
'pot  materially  changed  since  that  time. 
■■    It  has  been  justly  observed  by  M  r.  Douglas,  that '  tlie  seeds  of  j 
■■jKtional  liberty  will  never  prosper  in  a  soil  not  antecedently  pr»t  ] 
K[pared  by  proper  cultivation  lo  receive   them.'     The  Greeks 
n  accordingly  preparing  their  soil  by  exteuding  the  benebls  of  edu-  j 
I- cation ;  but  they  have  only  yet  commenced  their  formidabie  taskl 
|£ducation  mui«t  become  much  more  general;  true  religion  and  ' 
morality  must  be  far  more  widely  disseminated  among  the  lower   ' 
kuders;  theidteceremonies,theiiumerousfaHt  days,  the  multitude 
IWpap^s  and  caJoyers  must  be  greatly  abridged;  the  land  cnltif 
mted  with  more  care;  roads  of  commmiication  opened;  ih*  , 
"  iberies  encouraged  ;  commerce  extended ;  the  oriental  custom  of  ] 
I^Aiutting  up  their  women  and  denying  them  the  blessings  of  an 

Ightened  education  nmst  be  abolished;  and,  above  all,  those  wh6  J 
c  at  present  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  church,  and  those  whoj  j 
a  their  wealth  or  power,  have  any  sway  over  the  people,  must  i 
e  more  than  ordinarily  careful  not  to  suffer  the  poisonous  dogmat  ] 
f  infidelity  imparted  from  the  Universities  of  Germany  and  llaly^ 
0  be  spread  among  their  youth,  before  they  can  rationally  aspire 
I  'to  the  enjoyment  of  that  freedom  of  which  they  will  only  then  be 
L  truly  worthy. 

Art. 
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Art.  III. — A  Leiter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
By  Wm.  Paniell,  Esq.     Dublin.     1 820. 

Wf  E  generally  have  the  charity  to  refrain  from  noticing  the 
^  ^  answers  which  angry  authors  make  to  our  criticisms ;  but 
we  have  departed  from  tbis  rule  on  special  occasions ;  and  we  are 
induced  to  do  so  in  the  present  instance,  because  we  conceive 
that,  amidst  a  good  deal  of  petty  dispute,  Mr.  Pamell  has  in- 
volved in  the  controversy  some  topics  of  general  interest. 

The  '  Letter'  before  us  is  a  protest  against  the  justice  of  our 
opmion  of  Maurice  and  Berghetta,  or  the  Priest  of  Rahary,^the 
review  of  which  has,  we  have  reason  to  know,  amused  not*  a  few 
readers  who  had  thrown  away  the  work  itself  ia  disgust. — We  in- 
timated that  Mr.  Pamell,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Wicklow,  was 
the  supposed  author  of  this  strange  novel;  he  here  avows  it,  and 
defends  his  offispring  with  even  more  than  parental  partiality.  But 
as  he  pffects  to  write  calmly,  (though  we  can  perceive  lliat  he  fan- 
cies he  has  levelled  some  sly  and  stinging  personalities  at  us,)  we 
shall  examine  his  Reply  without  any  other  objects  than  those  of 
correcting  error  and  establishing  truth. 

Any  one  who  reads  the  novel,  the  review,  and  the  reply,  will 
be  satisfied  that  even  if  all  Mr.  Parnell's  recriminations  were  well 
founded,  they  would  affect  but  little,  if  at  all,  the  real  question — > 
*  the  merit  of  his  work.'  He  might  have  corrected  us  on  points  of 
agricultural  or  genealogical  detail  (such  as  his  pamphlet  dwells 
upon)  without  disproving  the  substantial  charges :  but,  in  truth, 
even  that  paltry  victory  we  cannot  allow  him;  he  is  wrong 
throughout — his  novel  was  as  dull  as  an  argumentation,  and  now 
his  argument  is  as  flimsy  as  a  novel. 

Mr.  Pamell's  ^  first  ground  of  complaint^  is,  that  the  person  se- 
lected to  review  his  work  should  '  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  most 
ordinary  facts  of  farming.' — p.  4. 

Some  may  incline  to  think  that  if  we  had  amongst  us  one  person 
'  ignorant  of  the  most  ordinary  facts  of  fsu'ming,'  he  was  just  the 
person  to  whom  might  be  committed,  without  any  great  impro- 
priety, the  examination  of  a  novel.  But  Mr.  Parnell  is  not- of  this 
opinion,  nor  indeed  were  we.  We  can  assure  this  gentleman  that 
we  are  so  far  from  being '  totally  ignorant'  on  that  subject,  that  we 
have  entertained  many  practical  farmers  by  our  accurate  and  judi- 
cious accounts  of  his  discoveries.  To  prove  our  ignorance,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Pamell  employs  three  pages  in  abusing  the  fac  (the  long 
handled  spade),  with  which  he  says  *  an  Irish  labourer  always 
works  as  timidly  as  a  lady  tuning  her  harp-strings :'  but  when  did 
we  say  a  word  in  defence  of  the  fac  i  Mr.  Pamell  recommended 
the  short  handled  spade^  the  use  of  which  occasioned  '  a  'great 

stoop  f 
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stoopy  and  he  also  recommended  the  use  of  a  scythe  with  a  bent 
handlci  which  prevented  tlie  necessity  of  ^  stooping  J  It  was  upon 
the  inconsistency  of  these  reasons,  apparent  we  think  even  to 
those  who  may  be  '  ignorant  of  farming/  that  we  observed,  and 
not  at  all  upon  the  real  value  of  the  respective  implements  :  nay, 
we  did  not  disagree  with  Mr.  Pamell,  for  our  expression  was  '  the 
change  may  be  desirable^  but  not  assuredly  for  the  reasons  as* 
signed  by  the  author/ — No.  XLII.  p.  485. 

We  had  smiled  at  Mr.  Pamell's  developing  with  great  solem- 
nity, '  that  recondite  mystery  in  the  art  of  mowing,  that  damp 
grass  is  cut  more  easily  than  dry,  and  that  it  is  less  fiatiguing  to 
mow  in  the  morning  and  evening  than  under  the  meridian  sun.' 
p.  47d«    To  this  he  replies : 

'  It  is  also  no  discovery,  as  your  Reviewer  states,  nor  is  it  a  very  im- 
portant fact  in  England,  to  shew  that  grass  may  be  mown  easier  when 
full  of  sap  and  wet  with  the  morning  and  evening  dew  ;  but  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  urge  this  fact  in  Ireland,  where,  if  known,  it  is  not  attended 
to;  and  to  any  one  who  has  witnessed,  as  I  have  done  during  thelast 
hot  summer,  the  mowers  of  the  country  working  through  the  heat  of 
the  day  on  task-xoorkf  with  no  diet  but  potatoes,  and  actually  with  no 
drink  but  water,  an  attempt  to  lighten  this  severe  labour,  by  transferring 
It  from  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  to  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  even- 
ing, would  not  be  esteemed  a  hi  topic  for  ridicule.' — pp.  7i  8* 

What  we  '  ridiculed'  was — not  the  factf  which  we  asserted  to 
be  notorious,  but — Mr.  Paraell's  pompous  exhibition  of  it  as  valu- 
able information,  to  acquire  which,  his  hero  was  obliged  to  make 
a  tour  into  England.  When  it  was  mentioned  that  Goldsmith  in- 
tended to  travel  in  quest  of  useful  inventions,  Doctor  Johnson 
thought  there  was  danger  of  his  going  to  Constantinople,  and 
bringmg  back  a  wheelbarrow  as  a  wonderful  discovery.  Did  the 
doctor  by  this  phrase  ridicule  either  travelling  or  wheelbarrows  i 
or  is  not  the  smile  excited  at  the  simple  Irishman  painfully  jour- 
neying into  foreign  parts  to  make  a  discovery  which  every  peasant 
in  the  country  was  already  acquainted  with  ? — And  does  Mr.  Par- 
nell  really  believe  that  Jrish  mowers  do  not  work  in  the  evening 
and  morning,  and  that  English  mowers  do  not  work  in  the  mid- 
day i  and  does  he  know  what  task-work  means  ? — We  doubt  it — 
if  he  did,  he  could  not  be  ignorant  that  in  England,  as  in  Ireland 
and  every  other  country,  when  men  work  by  the  day,  they  will 

Sadly  accept  permission  not  to  work  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  but 
at  when  they  work  by  task  they  will  choose  their  own  time,  and 
work  only  at  such  hours  as  they  please.  If  there  be  any  class  of 
the  Irish  who  less  thau  another  want  Mr.  Pamell's  advice,  it  is 
probably  the  mowers;  for  it  may  surprise  this  worthy  gentleman  to 
be  informed  that  many  of  those  admirable  mowers,  whom  he  sees 

with 
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with  bent  scythes  cutting  the  swathe  of  Ais  favoured  countrj^  are 
no  other  than  Irishmen,  who  migrate  hither  during  the  harvest,  and 
return  to  Ireland  in  the  autumn  with  the  profits  of  their  labour ;  and 
we  scarcely  suppose  that  they  leave  all  their  experience  behind. 

Having  made  such  exquisite  observations  on  thesq  two  points 
and  these  only — on  one  of  which  we  gave  no  opinion,  and  on  the 
other,  agreed  with  him — Mr.  Pamell  proudly  exclaims^ '  So  much 
for  your  Reviewer's  knowledge  of  agriculture !' 

The  royal  descent  and  noble  names  and  titles  which  Mr.  Par- 
nell  chose  to  lavish  upon  two  Irish  peasants  struck  us  as  su- 
premely tibsurd ;  and  we  incidentally  observed,  *  that  he  chris- 
tened the  girl  Geraldine,  tbereby  intimating  that  the  Fitzgeralds, 
to  whom  the  name  of  Geraldine  is  appropriate,  were  of  the  ancient 
house  of  O'Neal  or  OToole.'— p.  476. 

On  this  Mr.  Pamell  is  very  angry  and  very  triumphant;  he  as- 
serts, that '  if  we  had  known  any  thing  of  Irish  history,  we  would 
have  known  that  the  illustrious  House  of  Fitzgerald  never  dis- 
dained alliance  with  the  Irish  families ;'  and  he  reminds  us  that 
Walter  Scott  tells  us  in  poetry  and  prose,  that  the  Fitzgeralds 
and  O'Neals  intermarried.  This  Mr.  Pamell  might  have  proved 
without  Sir  Walter's  assistance,  from  Collins's  Peerage,  a  venera- 
ble authority  with  which  we  are  not  wholly  unacquainted ;  but 
what  we  were  disposed  a  little  to  doubt  (apd  what  Mr.  Parpell 
ought  to  have  proved)  was  that  Geraldine  was  a  popular  Christian 
name,  or  likely  to  be  one,  amongst  the  O'Neals  and  O'Tooles  of 
our  day : — and  surely  when  Mr.  Pamell  was  so  curious  in  the  se- 
lection of  appropriate  and  septic  names  as  to  call  the  hero  Muir- 
cheartach,  and  the  heroine  Berghetta,  it  was  not  quite  congruous 
to  give  their  child  the  Anglo-Italian  name  of  Geraldine :  but  upon 
this  hinty  for  it  was  no  more,  Mr.  Pamell  speaks  thus — 

*  Indeed,  sir,  I  begin  to  blush  at  the  supposition  that  your  Reviewer 
should  be  an  Irishman ;  all  the  waters  of  the  Shannon  will  not  wash  out 
the  scandal  of  such  unpardonable  ignorance  of  the  antiquities  of  his 
country,  accompanied  with  so  much  pretension,  and  contrasted  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  Scottish  bard.' — p.  10. 

On  this  we  will  just  observe,  for  Mr.  Paraell's  sake,  that  the 
effect  of  an  immersion  in  the  Shannon  is  not^  in  .the  vulgar  notion 
to  which  her  alludes,  to  wash  out  the  stains  of  ignorance  or  to 
clear  the  understanding,  but  the  very  reverse ;  and  we  shall  not 
be  greatly  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Pamell  had  himself  taken  a 
dip  in  this  celebrated  stream  before  he  began  his  pamphlet. 

The  next  reproach  may  appear  somewhat  trivial,  but  as  we  are 
obliged  to  admit  it  to  be  well  founded,  we  cannot,  in  candour, 
suppress  it. 

Mr.  Pamell  had  been  celebrating  the  glories  of  a  certain  king, 

Tuathal, 


k  Tuatbal,  Tual,  or  Toole,  who  reigned  over  the  county  of  whiclf  fl 
I  Mr.  Pamell  is  now  a  simple  Knight-of-the-Shire ;  and  in  cont^'fl 
Eptiment  to  the  placable  disposition  of  the  present  dynast  (to  bor-^  ■ 
Brow  Mr.  Paniell's  expression)  of  the  county,  we  contrasted  ittd 
Kwith  the  ferocity  of  the  old  potentate,  by  exclaiming  somewhat  m 
Bleoaely, '  Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  Hectore !'  This  unlucky  quMNl 
Bhtion,  says  Mr.  Parnell,  '  betrays  the  reviewer's  ignorance  oftfl 
■Satiii,  an  ignorance  wliicb  sliould  at  once  disqualify  him  for  tWfl 
WdepaTtntent  in  which  he  has  been  strangely  misplaced.'  This  setU« 
Htnce,  however  Just  in  itself,  is  not  tiuite  consistent  with  the  distrwfl 
^■ution  of  duty  which  Mr.  Pamell  was  so  good  as  to  make  for  iisfl 
^B  the  outset,  when  he  hinted  that  his  novel  ought  to  have  beeil  J 
^Banded  over  to  some  gentleman  in  the  farming  line!  The  words^a 
HUr.  Pamell  says,  are  m  Virgil,  but  he  carefully  and  candidly  toAm 
Bnres  us,  that  he  entirely  acquits  that  admired  writer  of  the  bluiAfl 
^per  which  he  has  detected,  for  Virgil  (says  he)  uses  the  exprei^M 
^bbn  '  with  great  propriety,'  inasmuch  as  the  Hector  '  who  ap*  J 
Bpeared to  ^neas  was,  "  mutatm,"  ckatij^ed  from  the  Hector  whda 
Bet  fire  to  the  Grecian  ships;  whereas  the  present  Knight  of  thd^J 
^Bfaire  for  Wicklow  can  by  no  strain  of  the  word  be  said  to  b6M 
^gutalus  from  King  Tual,  with  whom  he  had  never  any  persoiialv 
Kentity.'  -J 

KliNo,  seriously,  not  the  least!  Mr.  Pamell  not  only  is  no^H 
HbBt  never  was.  King  O'Toole ;  and  he  is  so  touchy  on  the  subjecAfl 
^Ef  his  personal  identity,  that  we  hasten  to  confess  our  error,  andd 
Hi*!  assure  him  that  we  did  not  mean  to  confound  him  personally  ll 
Bnth  either  King  O'Toole,  or  with  that  Hector  who  set  fire  t»M 
^■te  Grecian  ships  ;  we  merely  meant  to  eNprens  our  dutiful  joyif  J 
^■Rt  the  dynasty  of  Wicklow  had  been  so  much  '  mutatus,  changedp  A 
Hnr  the  better.  *-4 

■  ,'  Before  we  pnrt  wirh  king  OTual  (continues  Mr.  Parnell),  I  musf'H 
■•dress  a  wrong  done  to  him  by  ilieignoranceof  the  reviewer.    This  king'*] 

BkkTER    HAB    so    VULCJAR  AN   APPELLATIIJS  AS  ToOLE,       His  name    t* 

written  Tuathal,  but  the  middle  consonants  being  mute  in  the  Irish  pro- 
nunciatiuLi,  it  is  pronounced  Tuut,  with  a  broad  accent  on  llie  a.' — 

p....  , 

It  may  be,  perhaps,  too  hazardous  to  attempt  to  meddle  with 
wfaat  an  Irish  gentleman  calls '  a  broad  accent  on  the  a;' — passing 
this  however  for  the  moment,  we  cannot  forbear  saying  diat  Mr. 
Paraell  has  touched  us  in  a  tender  point.  We  prided  ourselves 
[tf  littie'on  our  acquaintance  with  this  subject ;  and,  to  speak  mo^ 
pstly,  should  have  received  with  more  thankfulness  than  surprise  ■ 
b-bonorary  adscriptioii  into  the  qtiiet  ranks  of  the  Irish  Society  of  > 
"intiquaries,  for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  our  researches  into 
e  archives  of  this  illustrious  race. — And  to  be  charged  with 
'  wronging' 
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*  .wronging*  the  head  of  it ! — this  we  did  not  expect  nor  deserve. 
But  we  forgive  Mr.  Pamell :  and,  in  return  for  his  charge  of 
^-  ignorance/  shall  simply  recommend  the  following  authorities,  to 
his  knowledge. 

.  In  that  part  of  Dr.  Led  wich's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  (a  book 
of  the  greatest  authority  on  such  subjects,)  which  treats  of  the 
very  scene  where  Mr.  Pamell  has  laid  this  part  of  his  novel,  and 
of  the  very  tomb  of  the  ancient  Dynasts  of  Wicklow,  in  which 
his  descendant  Berghetta  is  buried,  we  read — *  The  valley  derives 
its  name  from  its  first  Tirbolgian  possessors  the  Totilas,  Tuathals 
or  Tools;* — and  again,  *  the  sept  of  the  Tuathals  or  Tools  were 
the  ancient  proprietors  of  this  district;' — and  again, '  the  Refeart' 
(where  Berghetta  was  buried)  ^  is  literally  the  sepulchre  of  kings, 
being  the  burial  place  of  the  O^ToolesJ^ — Edit.  1790,  pp.  33.  40. 
And  Archdall  says  '  the  Refeart,  literally  the  sepulchre  of  kings,  is 
the  tomb  of  M'Uthiel  or  O'Toole,  an  ancient  chieftain;' — and 
again,  ^  Laurence  O*  Toole  was  descended  from  the  princely 
founders  of  the  abbey;' — and  again,  '  a  monastery  was  founded 
here  by  the  O^Tooles.* — Monast.  Hiberti,  pp.  769.  774.  778. 
Mr.  Pamell  sees  by  this  time  that  the  '  appellation,'  whether 

*  vulgar'  or  not,  is  and  ever  was  written  and  pronounced  Toole; 
and  we  can  further  assure  him  that  several  worthy  constituents  of 
his  own,  who  derive  their  descent  from  the  ancient  Tuathals,  will 
be  wonderfully  astonished  to  learn  from  their  Knight  of  the  Shire, 
that  they  have  an  a,  whether  broad  or  slender,  in  their  naipes. 

*  The  reviewer  next  charges  me  (Mr.  Parnell  says)  with  fulsome  bat- 
tery towards  the  Catholic  Clergy.  It  might  at  least  be  termed  praise, 
pot  flattery,  till  the  truth  of  the  praise  is  deoied.  Fulsome  flattery,  I 
imagine,  is  when  questionable  eulogy  is  bestowed  upon  a  person  pos- 
sessed of  patronage,  and  who  having  the  power  to  reward,  the  motive 
of  the  eulogist  must  be  considered,  at  least,  equivocal.'T— p.  11,  12. 

We  might  refer  this  erudite  word-catcher  to  his  dictionary^,  in 
which  he  would  find  that  his  only  interpretation  of  the  word  f  to 
praise  falsely  y  is  but  its  secondary  meaning:  but  we  will  grant 
him  his  meaning,  and  we  will  go  still  further  and  avow  it  for  our 
own.  We  meant  to  charge  him  with  fulsome  flattery  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  in  the  sense  which  he  gives  to  the  words,  and  his 
sole  answer  to  this  is.  How  can  those  be  flattered  who  have  no 
patronage  to  bestow  ? — A  niob  then  is  never  flattered !— the  base 
passions  of  the  populace  are  never  pandered  to !— r-popularity 
IS  never  sought  by  gross  and  unblushmg  deviations  from  truth 
and  principle!  Alas,  of  all  flatteries,  that  which  Mr.  Paraell 
excludes  by  his  definition  is  the  most  dangerous.  We  have 
seen  it  in  France,  we  now  see  it  in  England;  and  yet  Mr.  Par- 
nell with  a  grave  face, tells. us,  that  there  can  be  no. flattery  but 

of 
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pf  persons  possessing  patronage.  But  again,  we  will  accept 
bis  definition — have  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  no  patronage  f 
no  power?  Will  Mr.  Pamell  venture  as  a  man  of  honour  to  say, 
that  be,  or  his  brother,  or  several  of  his  friends,  could  hold  their 
s^ts  in  parliament .  in  spite  of  the  Catholic  clergy  f — But  we 
called  the  flattery  fulsome ;  Mr.  Pamell  obliges  us  now  to  shew 
that  it  is  false;  this  is  easily  done.  Notwithstanding  the  extra" 
ragant  praise  of  his  dedication,  the  priest  of  Rahery  (Mr.  Par- 
nell's  representative  of  the  body  at  large,)  confesses  that  he  was 
little Jitted  to  benefit  hisjiock — that  he  had  no  religion  in  his  heart 
tilt  he  began  to  read  Protestant  writers — that  the  priests  are 
generally  religious  impostors,  and  practise  impious  impositions  on 
the  ipiorant  people! 

Mr.  Pameirs  next  complaint  is,  that,  '  in  wondering  how  he 
could  swear  at  the  table  of  the  House,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  holds  doctrines  impious  and  idolatrous,  when  he  asserts 
in  his  dedication,  that  that  church  in  Ireland  possesses  talents, 
aimplicitj,  piety  f  and  purity,  far  beyond  that  of  the  Protestant  or 
any  other  church,* — we  accuse  him  of  perjury ;  but  we  beg  Mr. 
l^ameirs  pardon,  it  is  he  who  accuses  himself.  We  offered  him 
an  alternative,  '  if  (we  said)  he  sincerely  believed  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  be  purer  than  that  of  England,  we  wonder  why  he 
does  not  embrace  the  former — why  at  least  he  does  not  tell  us  how 
be  reconciles  those  sentiments  with  the  epithets  superstitious  and 
idolatrous;'  but  'if,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Pamell  be 
really  a  Protestant,  and  that  these  praises  of  the  Popish  church  be 
the  mere  .flattery  of  a  dedicator,  we  cannot  praise  his  good  taste  or 
MDcerity.' — p.  479  • 

ikgainst  our  charge,  (which  involved  a  dilemma,)  be  has  made 
|M>  defence,  and  he  has  given  occasion  to  a  new  charge — which 
we  make  without  dilemma  or  alternative — of  the  suppiessio  vert, 
hj  withdrawing  the  second  member  of  our  sentence,  and  of  the 
m^gestio  falsi,  by  saying  that  we  directly  charged  him  with  per- 

1'ury.     Of  the  cap  which  Mr.  Pamell  has  thus  forced  upon  his  own 
leadi  he  is  naturally  very  impatient ;  and  complains  grievously  of 
|iia)ang  the  deficiencies  of  an  author 

*  a  pretext  for  censuring  his  conduct  as  a  member  of  parliament,  but  more 
particularly  as  a  man  and  a  Christian.  And  if  it  be  answered  that  this 
fevil  results  from  members  of  parliament  writing  novels,  we  may  reply 
.that  greater  evil  results  frpm  members  of  parliament  turning  reviewers. 
.And  the  former  class  have  this  plain  advantage,  that  they  ^'  shun  secrecy 
and  talk  in  open  sight,"  whereas  the  latter  are  always  exposed  to  the 
odium  that  rests  upon  safe  malignity.' — p.  18. 

This  is.  very  fine !  but  who  that  reads  only  this  passage  would 
-believe  that  Maurice  and  Berghetta  was,  in  fact,  an  anonymous 
t  publication? 
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publication  f  When  the  honourable  member  chose  to  ayow  it 
— whether  before  our  remarks  appeared  or  since,  we  really  do 
not  know,  and  have  no  great  reason  to  care :  the  bravado  about 
shunning  secrecy  could  only  have  been  justified  by  his  having, 
at  the  outset,  put  his  name  to  his  book,  and  he  will  allow  us  to 
say  that  if  he  had  done  so  he  would  have  saved  us  more  thaii 
half  the  pains  we  took  in  reviewing  it. 

He  next  tells  us  that '  we  proceed  to  what  is  fair  ground  of  re- 
mark, the  supposed  seditious  tendency  of  the  work* — but  does  he 
deny  this?  Na;  '  ail  he  can  say  is  that  his  design  was  to  discou- 
rage sedition/  This  is  no  more  than  we  ourselves  said  of  him : 
we  never  said  nor  thought  that  he  meant  to  promote  sedition ;  we. 
clearly  acquitted  him  of  any  kind  of  meaning ;  we  expressly  declared 
'  that  Mr,  Pamell  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying* — tliat  *  he 
was  a  child  playing  with  fire-arms ;  an  innocent  who,  by  way  of 
giving  light  to  his  neighbours,  sticks  his  farthing  candle  into  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder/ — p.  485. 

The  true  question,  however,  is,  whether,  in  substance,  our  opi- 
nion of  the  seditious  tendency  of  the  work  was  correct  or  not; 
and  to  this,  our  most  serious,  indeed  our  only  serious  charge, 
Mr.  Pamell,  after  abusing  us  for  the  accusation,  pleads  guilty  :— 

*  As  this  representation  of  a  rebellious  and  infidel  spirit,'  he  says, 

*  has  given  offence  to  those  whose  opinion  I  regard,  I  have  altered 
the  work  so  that  the  hero  cannot  be  exposed  to  a  verdict  either 
of  high  treason  or  oifelo  de  se.* — p.  19. 

His  next  complaint  is,  '  that  in  ridiculing  the  respect  paid  by 
the  Spanish  Court  to  the  Irish  dynasts  we  continue  to  shew  oar 
ignorance.'  We  certainly  continue  our  course,  whatever  it  may 
be ;  and  Mr.  Pamell,  our  readers  will  iSnd,  continues  his. 

In  support  of  the  probability  of  this  part  of  his  narration,  he 
tells  us  that  the  (yDonnells  and  O'Neils  have  been  received*  witlk 
cordiality,  and  risen  to  high  rank  in  the  Spanish  service.  This,  like 
the. alliance  between  the  Fitzgeralds  and  O* Neils,  is  very  true; 
but  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  object  of  our  ridicule?  what  we  ex- 
posed to  the  wonder,  or,  if  Mr.  Pamell  pleases,  the  ridicule  of  the 
world,  were  the  following  extracts  from  his  work,  which  we  quoted 
without  adding  a  single  observation. 

*  "  When  we  reached  the  circle  where  the  queen  sat,  I  made  a  slen- 
der curtsey^  (a  slender  Curtsey  !)  preserving  myself  from  that  mean  as- 
siduousness which  characterises  courtiers  both  male  and  female. — She 
said,  in  Spanish, "  we  are  obliged  to  the  princess  Hi  Sullivan  for  the 
honour  she  does  our  court ^  and  seemed  as  if  she  would  have  said  more, 
but  was  restrained  by  the  forms  of  this  most  formal  court;  but  these 
few  words  were  accompanied  by  a  smile  of  great  sweetness/' ' 

*  The  boys>  in  right  of  their  father^  had  the  title  of  Prince  acknowr- 
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ledged,  md  the  rank  oiTGrattdeea  of  Spain  superadded.    And  thejand 
Geraldine  received  much  courtesy  from  the  Spanish  court,'— p.  477« 

The  title  of  Prince — in  right  of  their  father — Maurice  the 
mo^er  lately  hanged  for  felony !  and  Mr.  l^amell  tells  us  that  in 
wondering  at  this,  we  '  continue  to  betray  our  ignorance.'  But 
this  is  not  the  worst  proof  of  it ; — we  had  observed— 

*  The  Queen  of  Spain  took  as  great  a  fancy  to  Geraldine  as  she  had 
done  to  her  Highness  of  Hi  Sullivan;  anc^  having  resolved  to  see  her 
well  married,  her  majesty,  with  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  an  easy 
fiimiliarity  peculiar  to  the  court  of  Spain,  had  a  list  of  all  the  unmar- 
ried grandees  made  out,  and  the  grandees  hereupon  were  drawn  up  in 
a  line  in'  the  drawing-room,  in  order  that  Geraldine  might  pick  out  a 
fuebmidfor  kerseff'* — p.  477. 

To  this  Mr.  Pamell  gloriously  replies. 

^  The  reviewer  ridicules  the  circumstance  of  a  young  lady  being  dia-« 
posed  of  in  marriage,  without  freedom  of  choice,  by  a  Queen  of  Spain. 
But  many  things,  which  are  not  so,  appear  .ridiculous  to  ignorance.  The 
reviewer  might  have  known  that  the  Spanish  court,  in  common  with 
other  despotic  courts,  exercises  that  most  revolting  prerogative  of  ty- 
ranny, the  disposal  of  the  hand?  of  its  noble  subjects  in  marriage.  That 
it  exists  at  the  present  day,  the  following  article,  inserted  last  year, 
from  Madrid,  testifies. 

*  ^  The  beautiful  Duchess  de  la  Roca  has,  after  three  months,  been 
liberated  from  her  confinement,  to  which  she  was  subjected  for  having 
expressed  her  intention  of  marrying  the  Marquis  del  Valle  de  La  Pa- 
lermo* She  has  been  pardoned  only  in  consequence  of  the  pregnancy 
of  the  queen,  and  remains  single." ' — p.  22. 

•  We  smiled  at  the  picture  of  all  the  nobility  of  Spain  being 
drawn.up  in  file,  and  an  Irish  peasant  girl  being  desired  to  make  a 
Jirte  choice  of  which  of  them  she  pleased  for  a  husband ;  and  Mr. 
Punell  defends  himself  with  a  newspaper  story  of  a  Spanish  lady 
who  was  not  allowed  to  choose  a  husband  for  herself.  But  this  tale 
(which  we  disbelieve  altogether)  only  makes  the  matter  worse,  by 
diewing  how  unlikely  it  is  that  the  Irish  peasant  girl  should  be 
treated  with  an  attention  which  even  the  grandees  of  Spain  do  not 
receive. — If  Mr.  Pamell  had  said  that  the  queen  had  y breed  his 
Princess  Hi  Nial  to  a  match  with  some  particular  individual,  we 
diould  not  have  wondered — that  would  be  in  the  character  of 
tfaiB  formal  court ;  but  the  whole  of  the  grandees  of  Spain  sub* 
jficted  to  her  choice ! — that,  indeed,  is  somewhat  a  different  case ! 
And  so  Mr.  Pamell  himself  now  begins  to  think ;  '  he  has,'  he 
says, '  prepared  an  edition  of  his  work  adapted  to  Ireland,  and  anor 
ther  adapted  to  England :' — in  the  former  he  has  preserved  the 
Spanish  scenes,  because,  without  some  qualification  of  this  kind 
(namely,  the  prospect  of  being  made  grandees  of  Spain),  so  much 
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censure  on  their  old  habits  would  not  b^  tolerated  by  the  Irish 
peasantry.' — p.  S3. 

This  is  a  precious  avowal.  One  edition  is  prepared  for  people 
of  common  sense ;  but  for  the  Irish|  the  nonsense,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  being  made  Spanish  princes,  are  necessary  to  render  it  pa- 
latable ;  and  yet  Mr.  Pamell  goes  on  abusing  us  for  ignorance vaiA 
malignity^  in  animadverting  on  this  very  trash  nvhich,  in  conse- 
quence of' our  advice,  he  has  now  expunged, 

Mr.  Pamell  next  protests  against  our  remarks  on  the  potatoe 
diet  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Pamell  seems 
to  us  to  be  stark  mad — he  was  bad  enough  in  his  Novell  but  he 
is  ten  times  worse  in  his  Letter.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that 
this  judicious  philanthrophist  proposed,  that  the  Irish  peasantry 
should,  from  and  after  the  day  of  publishing  his  novel,  eat  cold 
meat  and  bread,  as  a  cheaper  food  than  potatoes  and  milk,  their 
ordinary  diet.  Upon  this  proposition,  which,  absurd  as  it  is,  was 
supported  by  arguments  still  more  ridiculous,  we  observed,  with, 
we  think,  singular  forbearance, '  that  we  wished  the  food  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  could  be  improved;  but  that  none  but  a  visionary, 
could  think  of  changing  it  all  together,  and,  above  all,  changing 
it  for  such  reasons  of  economy  as  had  occurred  to  Mr.  Paroell/ 
p.  484. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  defend  ourselves  from  Mr.  Pamell's  impu- 
tation of  advocating  the  use  of  the  potatoe  as  the  sole  diet  of  the 
Irish — we  have  expressly  stated,  in  the  strongest  manner,  an  op-' 
posite  wish;  we  only  took  the  liberty  of  calling  visionary  the 
means  by  which  Mr.  Pamell  would  overtum,  by  a  single  stroke 
of  his  pen,  the  habits  of  a  nation,  and  the  reasons  by  which  he 
would  justify  the  attempt.  We  think  for  instance,  that  it  is  nearly 
as  advantageous  to  the  English  poor  to  have  a  mixture  of  potatoes  . 
with  their  meat,  as  it  would  be  to  the  Irish  to  have  meat  with  their 
potatoes ;  but  what  would  be  thought  of  the  man  who  should  pre- 
tend to  commence  a  reform  of  the  diet  of  England  by  proscribing 
at  once  both  bread  and  meat,  and  insisting  on  the  immediate  and 
exclusive  use  of  cold  potatoes !  Mr.  Pamell  seems  to  diink  that 
whenever  he  can  raise  himself  above  what  he  calls'  a  prejudice,  he 
has  a  right  to  abuse  every  one  who  doubts  whether  a  whole  peo- 
ple, bigoted  to  that  very  prejudice,  could,  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
upon  his  ipse  dixit,  get  nd  of  it.  The  following  is  part  of  his 
tirade  against  potatoes,  and  is  really  comparable  to  nothing  but . 
good  King  Jiames's  *  Counter-blast'  against  tobacco. 

*  This  drrty  crop  is  first  to  be  clawed  out  of  the  ground  by  the  wo* 
men's  hands,  then  when  pitted  it  must  be  peipetuaiiy  turned  and  the 
shoots  rubbed  off  to  prevent  spoiling ;  before  it  is  cooked  the  women 
must  take  thil  potatoes  to  some  stream  of  water  to  wa3fa,m>^ery  short 
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operatiorif  as  any  one  that  has  observed  it  knows ;  three  times  a  day  she 
has  to  cook,  and  often  to  collect  the  fuel  from  the  hedges,  and  twice* 
she  must  walk,  through  all  weathers,  to  carry  this  sorry  meal  to  the 
man,  let  him  work  at  ever  so  great  a  distance.  But  the  evil  does  not 
end  here — this  unwholesome  food  produces  a  whole  tribe  of  stomach 
complaints,  besides  the  constant  attendant  on  insufficient  nourishment, 
sCFophula;  and  there  probably  does  not  exist  in  any  part  of  Europe  so 
sickly  a  peasantry  as  the  Irish.' — p.  24. 

In  his  concluding  sentence  Mr.  Pamell  has  unluckily  run  his 
head  i^ainst  more  formidable  opponents  than  he  probably  consi- 
ders us.  Adam  Smith,  after  some  observation  on  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  lower  orders  of  Irish,  observes  '  that  no  food  can 
ifford  a  more  decisive  proof  of  itis  nourishing  quality,  or  of  its  be- 
ing peculiarly  suited  to  the  human  constitution,*  And  Arthur 
Young  says, '  when  I  see  the  people  of  a  country  (he  is  speaking 
of  Ireland)  with  well  formed  vigorous  bodies,  and  their  cottages 
swarming  with  children ;  when  I  see  the  men  athletic  and  the  wo- 
men beautiful,  I  know  not  how  to  believe  them  subsisting  on  un- 
wholesome food.'  But  Mr.  Pamell  seems  to  think  that  we  have 
made  common  cause  with  the  potatoe,  and  that  while  he  abuses  it 
he  abuses  us.  There  is,  as  our  readers  know,  one  deleterious  e£fect 
which  is  sometimes  jocularly  attributed  to  the  Irish  potatoe ;  if 
there  were  no  other  ground  for  rejecting  this  vulgar  notion  Mr. 
Pamell  affords  a  strong  one ;  the  most  potatoe-eating  of  his  coun- 
tiymen  could  not  exhibit  a  more  inveterate  disposition  to  blunder 
than  tins  sworn  enemy  of  the  national  root. — We  will  now,  as  on 
former  points,  not  only  avow  all  that  we  have  said,  but  go  a  little 
further  with  Mr.  Pamell,  and  tell  him  that  the  reasons  he  brings 
against  the  potatoe  diet  are  the  very  reverse  of  those  which  in 
truth  can  be  alleged  against  it.  He  charges  it  with  being  expensive 
and  unwholesome — the  common  sense  of  mankind,  the  experience- 
of  ages,  contradict  these  assertions: — and,  in  truth,  the  evils  which 
the  use  of  this  food  is  supposed  to  aggravate  are  connected  with  its 
cheapness  and  powers  of  nutrition.  Indolence  and  want  of  foresight 
and  economy  are  the  chief  defects  of  the  character  of  the  Irish 
peasant,  and  these  dispositions  are  fostered  by  the  ease,  the  cer- 
tainty, Uie  cheapness  with  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potatoes 
may  be  produced  and  cooked  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  and  by 
Uie  effective  nature  of  that  sustenance,  which  renders  any  higher 
industry,  or  any  more  costly  nourishment,  unnecessary. 

Human  wants  are  the  first,  and,  with  the  lower  orders,  the  only 
stimulants  of  human  industry,  and  when  we  concurred  with  Mr. 
Pamell  in  wishing  that  the  Irish  peasantry  could  be  brought  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  food,  we  did  so  because  we  disagreed 
altogether  from  his  reasoning,  and  because  we  know  from  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  \vhole  human  racCi  and  from  a  contemplation  of  the 
distributions  of  Divine  Providence,  that  our  duties  and  our  wants 
operate  upon  each  other,  that  the  morals  of  a  people  must  be 
founded  in  its  industry,  and  that  in  proportion  as  man  is  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  labour  he  is  debased  in  the  scale  of  existence. 
*  But  Mr.  Pamell  maintains  that  bread  and  meat  are  cheaper 
than  potatoes ;  potatoes,  he  says,  must  be  dug,  and  taken  to  a 
river  and  cleaned,  and  boiled,  &c. — whereas  bread  and  meat  cost 
tio  time  or  trouble. — ^This  strange  fallacy  we  have  already  exposed, 
but  Mr.  Pamell  repeats  it  in  his  Letter,  and  enforces  it  with  this 
grave  argument  that  beef  may  generally  be  killed  at  Christmas  for 
^bout  %\d,  a  pound,  while  potatoes  at  that  season  are  6^.  a  stone, 
so  that  six  pounds  of  potatoes  are  about  the  prjce  of  a  pound  of 
meat.  Now  observe  the  accuracy  of  our  economist  !^ — he  takes  the 
cheapest  season  of  beef  and  the  dearest  of  potatoes,  and  then  makes 
his  comparison; — and  again — he  reckons  beef  at  the  price  it 
bears  when,  according  to  his  own  account,  more  than  half  the  Irish 
nation  never  taste  it,  and  he  reckons  that  potatoes,  when  more 
than  half  the  demand  is  diminished,  will  contmue  to  bear  their  pre- 
sent prices.  Those  who  are  not'  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pamell's 
works  will  scarcely  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  absurdity. 

Mr.  Pameirs  final  attack  upon  us  is  conveyed  in  the  following 
sentences — 

*  The  last  hazardous  assertion  made  by  the  reviewer,  "  that  the 
Irish  have  always  governed  themselves,*'  after  exciting  general  surprize, 
inust,  I  believe,  have  excited  a  general  smile. 

*  This  writer  seems  to  me  not  to  be  able  to  explain  clearly  his  own 
ideas.  Ifhemeans^  as  he  certainly  must  dOy  that  the  Irish  have  been  the 
instruments  of  governing  each  other,  he  is  perfectly  correct j  and  nothing  is 
more  easy  and  common.  India  may  be  kept  in  subjection  by  seapoys, 
and  the  African  slaves  are  best  managed  by  African  drivers/ — p,  29* 

Mr.  Pamell  '  seems  to  ns  not  to  be  able  to  explain  clearly  his 
6wn  ideas;*  for,  accusing  us,  in  the  first  line  of  his  sentence,  of  this 
confusion  and  incapacity,  he  in  the  very  next  retracts  his  assertion, 
and  admits  that  we  do  understand  and  clearly  explain  our  own 
meaning,  and  moreover  that  we  are  quite  correct  in  the  inference.^— 
'  If  he  means,  as  he  certainly  must,  then  he  is  perfectly  correct/ 
and  this  is  what  Mr.  Pamell  calls  not  being  able  clearly  to  ex- 
plain one's  own  ideas ! 

But  let  us  examine  the  substance  of  our  difference :  Mr.  Pamell 
accused  the  Irish  of  being  '  filthy,' '  lazy,' '  tricky,' '  fraudulent/ 
'  thoughtless,' '  extravagant,'  *  drunken,' '  base,'  *  cowardly,'  and 
'  treacherous ;'  and  he  imputes  these  scandalous  vices  to  their  con- 
nexion with  the  English,  whom  he  represents  as  cleanly,  actite, 
open,  honest,  pmdaat,  temperate,  loyal^  bold,  and  generous  ;— 

and 
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«id  we  luitaniily  asked  him  how  any  man  with  a  grain  of  logic  or 
common  sense  could  attribute  these  vices  in  one  people  to  its  in- 
tercourse with  another  which  possesses  all  the  opposite  virtues  ? 
— Oh !  replied  Mr.  Pamell,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. Nay,  we  rejoined,  but  '  Ireland  for  the  last  century  has, 
in  every  thing  that  related  to  morals,  manners,  and  domestic 
economy,  (the  points  in  which  she  is  most  deficient,)  been  go- 
verned by  herself.' — p.  481.  And  to  this  Mr.  Pamell  replies  by 
the  passage  just  quoted ; — first  of  all  inserting  the  word  always 
instead  of  ^  for  the  last  century,'  and  omitting  the  important  limita- 
tion upon  which  the  whole  argument  hinges,  ^  in  morals,  manners 
and  domestic  economy.'  A  bolder  (not  to  use  a  harsher  term) 
attempt  at  falsification  we  have  never  seen — and  trivial  as  the  dif- 
ference, between  alwaysy  and  for  the  last  century,  may  appefur, 
it  was  not  insignificant  to  Mr.  Pamell's  mind  nor  unimportant  to 
his  argument ;  for  he  had  stated  in  the  very  preceding  sentence, 
'that  to  govern  men  ill  is  to  make  them  slaves,  is  a  clear  process 
of  reasoning  held  from  Terence  down  to  Sir  John  Davis,  by  whom 
it  18  applied  to  the  case  of  the  Irish,'  p.  29*  Now  we  admit  that 
in  Sir  John  Davis's  time  Ireland  was  not  governed  by  herself; 
bat  Sir  John  Davis  did  not  live  within  the  last  century,  he 
having  died,  we  mention  it  for  Mr.  Pamell's  information,  about 
300  years  ago. 

The  suppression  is  of  yet  more  importance;  because  un- 
doubtedly m  great  political  measures,  which  are  usually  understood 
by  the  word  govemment,  the  English  cabinet  may  be  said  to  have 

Everoed  Ireland: — but  we  repeat  it,  (and  Mr.  Pamell,  by  calling 
I  countrymen  seapoys  and  slave-drivers,  cannot  refute  us,)  that 
tiie  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  the  Privy  Council,  the  ma- 
jg^stiticy,  the  parochial  clergy,  being  a/l  Irish,  the  Irish  must  have 
governed  themselves  in  '  morals,  manners  and  domestic  economy/ 

If  Mr.  Pamell  means  that  all  those  authorities  basely  sold 
themsetves  to  England,  and  misruled  their  native  country  under 
tbe  corruption  of  England — he  would  only  impute  to  his  un- 
happy country  one  class  of  depravity  more  than  he  has  already 
kicciued  her  of,  but  he  would  not  overthrow  our  argument: — the 
Iriafa  parliament  may  have  been  corrupt,  and  may  have  sold 
themselves,  and  may  have  betrayed  the  people  that  they  govemed ; 
but  they  did  govern  that  people,  and  they  were  Irish,  and  that 
was  the  whole  of  our  assertion. 

But,  we  totally  deny  his  fact,  to  the  extent,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  states  it :  that  there  has  been  considerable 
misgovemment  in  Ireland  we  ourselves  admitted; — but  that  the 
whole  aristocracy  of  that  country  has  for  the  last  century  de- 
served to  be  treated  as  African  slave-drivers,  we  totally  and  in 
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■  dignantly  deny.  Mr.  Pameirs  own  father  was,  for  the  most  im- 
portant quarter  of  that  century,  a  public  man  in  Ireland,  for  a 
great  while  a  minister — ^no  less  than  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
was  he  a  slave-driver?  was  he  sold  to  English  corruption?  did  he 
do  nothing  for  the  advancement  of  the  manniers,  morals  tod  in- 
ternal economy  of  Ireland  ?  We  could  go  through  a  long  list  of 

.  names  as  pure  and  still  more  illustrious,  but  it  is  idle  ta  ipt  even 
the  plainest  questions  to  a  person  of  Mr.  Pamell's  obliquity  of 
understanding.  ^ 

Mr.  Pamell  having  censured  our  learning  and  aj^roved  bis 
own,  by  defending  VirgiCs  propriety ^  and  coupling  Terence  with 
Sir  John  Davis,  as  Lingo  does  Heliogabalus  with,.Jack  the 
Painter,  crowns  his  scholarship  by  finding  that  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford and  Earl  Fitzwilliam  are  Brutus  and  Cassius. — He  accuses 
us  of  omitting  the  names  of  these  noblemen  in  our  list  of  the  vice- 
roys of  Ireland,  in  these  gentle  words : 

^  And,  to  make  the  inversion  of  all  moral  and  political  judgment 
more  striking,  the  names  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
are  omitted.  Has  the  reviewer  never  heard  of  the  memory  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  being  more  forcibly  recalled  by  the  absence  of  their  statu^?' 
—p.  32. 

We  forgive  Mr.  Pamell  his  zeal  for  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  as  we 
were  inclined  to  do  his  praise  of  the  Catholic  priests,  as  a  good 
electioneering  manauvre;  but  no  electioneering  or  any  other 
zeal,  should  induce  a  writer  to  suppress  the  words  of  his  anta- 
gonist, and  upon  such  suppression,  to  found  a  charge  qf  the 
inversion  of  all  mora/ judgment  (by  which  we  believe,  he  means 
justice).  We  confess  that  in  our  list  of  Irish  viceroys  we  omitted 
these  two  noblemen,  but  we  omitted  also  several  others-r-Lords 
Buckingham,  Westmorland,  Camden,  Hardwick,  Whitworth,  &c. 
— ^and  wc  stated  expressly,  that  in  our  list,  we  *  selected  only  a 
few/  and  selected  those  '  who  were  7iow  no  more^ — and  this  we 
did  to  avoid  all  pretence  for  the  very  imputation,  which  Mr. 
Pamell  has  now  made,  of  undue  partiality. 

We  have  now  gone  through  ercery  one  of  Mr.  Pamell's  charges 
as  fully  as  our  limits  would  allow ;  and  now  we  ask  has  he  sub- 
stantiated one  of  them — grave  or  gay,  light  or  serious— «always 
excepting  that  unhappy  error  of  mistaking  him  for  King  OTool  ? 
And  has  he  given  any  thing  like  a  defence  of  any  one  of  that 
series  of  absurdities  which  has  made  his  Maurice  and  Berghetta 
the  jest  book  of  the  united  kingdom  wherever  it  has  been  read  or 
heard  of? 

Having  thus  replied  to  our  Critic,  we  think  it  right  to  add, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  his  electioneering  flatteries,  we  really 
believe  that  Mr.  Pamell's  motives  are  sincerely  honest — that 

he 
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would  do  good   if  he  knew  how — and  that  any  blame  which 

works  may  incur  should  be  attributed  to  his  capacity  or  rather 

incapacity.     But  he  is  certainly  singularly  diaqualitied  by  his  m 

ind  and  character  from  being  a  useful  public  man;  as  we  could  I 

isiiy  shew,  were  this  the  place  for  it,  by  the  history  of  the  thrwf  J 

(for  we  believe  they  never  grew  into  Acts)  which  he  iutro*  J 

iced  into  the  House  during  the  last  and  present  parliament.— 

vord,  whether  advanced  in  a  bill  or  in  a  novel,  in  sad  reality  f»\ 

.taslic  fiction,  his  theories  are  the  wildest  and  yet  the  meanest, — '-  J 

most  impracticable,  and  the  most  idle  even  if  they  could  b&  J 

it  in  practice, — that  we  have  ever  witnessed.     For  these  reason^.  J 

'  because  Mr.  Parnell  is  a  very  likely  person  to  go  on  writing^'  € 

very  unlikely  to  disceru  llie  tendency  of  what  he  may  write^t  J 

have  thought  it  advisable  to  endeavour,  once  for  all,  to  rcndei'  1 

follies  innocuous,  and  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  fau^f 

Igment  of  what  they  may  expect  from  any  future  attempt  at  do- J 

general  reform  by  this  amiable  but  weak,  this  welUio-*  J 

.tioned  but  extravagant  gentleman,  who  hoped  by  the  agency  o^M 

1  to  eradicate  sedition  and  potatoes  out  of  Ireland,  and  who*/ 

that  the  example  of  his  hero  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  4 

countrymen,  because,  with  the  little  faults  of  iiigh  treason  and' .' 

licide,  he  combined  a  high  and  ardent  love  for  short  handled' J 

tdes  and  long  handled  scythes. 


•  novel  t< 
Ifaiuks  tl 


'.  IV. — 1.  Facts  and  Ohservations  respecting  Canada  and  tStffij 
f  United  Stales  of  America;  affording  a  Comparative  View  of'\ 
a  tkt  inducements  to  Emigration  presented  in  those  Countries:  f«*  ] 
pwhich  is  added  an  Appendix  of  Practical  instructions  to  Emi-<j 

Sunt  Settlers  in  the  British  Colonies.     By  Charles  F.  Grec^*^ 
ember  of  the  Montreal  and  Quebec  Agricultural  Societies;  ( 
\  and  Author  of  Essays  on  Husbandry,  addressed  to  the  Canadian '  ] 
t  Farmers.     8vo.  pp.  172.     London.     1819- 
8.  Tie  Emigrant's  Guide  to  Upper  Canada;  or.  Sketches  of  the'  1 
Present  State  of  that  Province,  collected  from  a  Residence'-  J 
therein  during  the  Years  1817,  1818,  I8iy.     Interspersed  with' 
Reflections.     By  C.  Stuart,  Esq.  Retired  Captain  of  the  Honour- 
able the  East  India  Company's  Service,  and  otie  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Western  District  of  Upper 
Canada.     ISmo.  pp.335.     London.     18'20. 
3.  A  Visit  to  the  Provinceof  Upper  Canada,in  1819.     By  Jamw 

Strachan.     8vo.    pp.  224.     Aberdeen.     1820. 

"ll^^E  had  occasion  in  a  late  Number  to  discuss  generally  the' 

^*'     subject  of  emigration;  but  it  is  too  important  a  topic  to 

B  speedily  exhausted  of  its  interest :  and  the  public  attention  has 

A  A.  4  been 
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]>eeo  of  late  to  particularly  directed  to  the  Cape,  Uiat  it  I 

S  duty  to  prevent,  as  far  as  our  intlueBce  extends,  au  undue  neglect 

of  our  North  American  colonies. 

Id  fact,  tie  gruwlli  aiid  prosperity  of  tUe  Cape  and  of  Canada, 
do  not  necessarily  interfere  with  each  other :  both  are  veil  deserv- 
ing the  most  careful  attention  of  government,  and  both  bold  out 
great  advantages  to  individual  emigrants ;  while  these  advantages 
are  tn  many  respects  so  different  in  the  two  colonies,  as  very 
materially  to  lessen  the  rivalnliip  between  them.  Those  whom 
health  or  inclination  leads  lo  prefer  a  much  warmer  climate 
than  our  own,  will  naturally  prefer  tlie  Cape  :  tliose,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  wish  for  a  climate  and  soil,  and  produce,  and  culture, 
the  most  nearly  approaching  that  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed, will  be  more  nearly  suited,  we  apprehend,  in  Upper 
Canada,  than  in  any  otiier  spot  they  can  fix  upon.  The  comparative 
shortness  of  the  voyage  also,  will  be  likely  to  influence  the  decision 
of  many  emigrants ;  and  the  number  of  colonists  of  British  origin 
already  fixed  there,  will  be  au  inducement  to  others,  especially  to 
such  as  have  connexions  or  friends  among  the  number. 

Of  those,  however,  who  resolve  to  settle  in  North  America,  a 
very  large  proportion  fix  on  some  part  or  other  (the  western  ter- 
ritory especially)  of  the  United  States,  in  preference  to  our  own 
provinces;  a  preference  which,  in  many  instances  at  least,  arises, 
as  we  are  convinced  on  the  best  authority,  partly  from  the  exag- 
gerated descriptions  of  Mr.  Birkbeck  and  others,  of  the  superior 
advantages  held  out  by  the  United  States,  and  partly  from  the 
misapprehensions  and  misrepresentations  which  prevail  respecting 
Canada.  Of  the  effect  produced  by  those  exaggerations,  a  re- 
markable instance  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  a  most  respectable 
correspondent  in  Upper  Canada.  A  person  went  from  the  district 
of  Newcastle,  (selling  his  farm  there,)  and  another,  from  the  Bay 
of  Quinty,  allured  by  the  hopes  of  better  success  in  the  United 
States  ;  one  of  them  luoked  about  for  an  eligible  spot  to  the  north 
and  east  of  Washington ;  the  other  in  tlie  western  territory :  but 
both  ultimately  returned,  and  fined  themselves  in  the  settlerocnta 
which  they  had  quitted. 

The  ignorance  and  misrepresentation  also  witli  respect  to  our 
own  pi'oviuces  are  astonishingly  great  and  Mide-spread:  Lower 
and  Upper  Canada  are  perpetually,  even  by  those  who  ought  to 
know  belter,  confounded  in  a  great  degree  in  what  regards  their 
climate,  productions  and  inhabitants.  Many  persons  have  a  vague 
general  idea  of  Canad^i  as  a  cold  uncomfortable  region,  inhabited 
by  people  of  French  extraction  :  but  even  those  whom  a  glaiKe 
at  the  map  has  satisfied  of  the  wide  interval  betneen  the  extre- 
mities of  Lower  and  of  Upper  Canada,  may  not  be  prepared  to 

eipect 
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expect  (and  iDdeed  the  interval  of  latitude  is  not  aufiicient  to  ac- 
count for  it)  BO  great  a  dilTerence  as  between  five  months  of 
wiDler  and  three;  or  to  believe  that  ibe  Upper  Province  enjojs, 
on  the  whole,  a  much  warmer  climate  thau  this  island. 

We  need  not  indeed  wonder  at  the  prevalence  of  erroneona 
opioiona  on  this  subject  among  the  mass  of  the  community,  when 
we  find  even  official  persons  stating  in  general  terms,  that '  our  North 
American  colonies  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  barren  soil, 
and  an  ungemal  climate!'  How  remote  this  representation  is 
ttom  the  truth  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  remarkable  fact, 
that,  notwitha  tan  ding  the  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  iilier  worth- 
tessueas,  in  most  cases,  of  timber,  the  settler  not  only  can  always 
lind  persons  willing  to  clear  his  land  for  him,  on  condition  of  having 
the  first  crop  from  it,  but  is  considered  as  having  made,  if  he 
resorts  to  this  method,  a  very  disadvantageous  bai^Hin,  and  much 
overpaid  the  labour.  Nor  can  that  be  called  an  ungenial  climate 
which  brings  to  perfection,  not'only  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
which  this  country  can  boast,  but  others,  which  we  are  pre- 
cluded from  cultivating.  We  need  only  mention  the  maize  or 
Indian-corn,  which  would  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the 
British  agriculturist,  if  our  ordinary  summers  were  sufficient  to 
ripen  it,  from  its  producing  on  moderate  soils  an  immense  return, 
firequently  above  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  of  a  grain  particularly  ser- 
viceable in  feeding  all  kinds  of  cattle  and  poultry,  and  furnisliing 
several  nutritious  and  not  unpalatable  articles  of  diet  for  man. 

Strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  our  Canadian  pos- 
sessions, and  the  desirableness  of  having  some  authentic  and  prac- 
tical information  respecting  them  as  widely  diffused  as  possible, 
we  were  much  gratified  with  the  appearance  of  the  works  whose 
titles  are  prefixed  to  this  Article. 

Mr.  Grece's  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  plain,  sensible, 
practical  man.  He  has  manifestly  no  great  skill  or  experience  in 
authorship;  but,  what  is  much  more  important,  he  seems  to  possess 
ibose  requisites  in  the  subject  of  which  he  treats ;  and  it  is  no  slight 
recommendation  to  the  greater  part  of  his  readers,  and  we  may  add, 
to  bis  reviewers,  that  he  seeras  altogether  esempt  from  the  ambition 
of  making  a  book,  and  conveys  his  niformation  briefly  and  plainly, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  writes,  not  because  he  z^ants  to  say  aome- 
Mi'ng,  but  because  he  has  something  to  sai/. 

As  a  Canadian,  his  statement  of  the  comparative  advantages  of 

settling  in  his  own  country,  and  in  the  United  States,  will  natu- 

nlly  be  eiiposed  to  the  suspicion  of  partiality :  but  those  who  will 

judge  for  themselves   by  a  perusal  of  his  book,  cannot  fail,  we 

t  ibiDk,  to  be  impressed  u  ith  an  appearance  of  candour  and  veracity ; 

and 
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and  where  he  expresses  himself  the  most  strongly^  he  is  borne  out 
by  the  testimony  of  unexceptionable  witnesses. 

*  And  now  let  us  pursue  our  comparison  of  these  and  other  adiran- 
tages  of  the  Canadas  with  those  which  are  so  pompously  held  out  to 
settlers  in  the  western  territories  of  the  United  States. 

*  The  difference  as  to  distance,  and  the  consequent  expense  of  travel- 
ling, foy  sea  and  land,  have  already  been  sufficiently  noticed ;  as  also 
have  the  relative  situations  of  the  respective  markets  from  the  abodes 
of  the  growers  in  Canada  and  in  the  Ohio  States,  by  which  it  has  been 
shewn  that  in  a  much  less  time  than  a  boat  can  pass  between  the  Ohio 
country  to  the  Orleans  dep6t,  and  return,  might  a  ship  make  a  voyage 
from  Quebec  to  Europe  or  the  West  Indies,  and  return  again  to  the 
Canadian  port. 

*  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  an  emigrant  has  surmounted  the 
perilous  and  expensive  voyage  from  Europe  to  the  western  territory ; 
on  his  arrival  there  what  a  host  of  difficulties,  expenses,  and  inconve- 
niences has  he  got  to  combat. 

'  Perhaps,  with  a  delicate  wife  and  a  family  of  children,  he  finds 
himself  seated  under  a  tree  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  trackless  region, 
where  not  a  single  human  face  besides  those  of  his  own  retinue  can  be 
seen  ;  not  a  hut  or  a  cabin  can  he  behold ;  and  the  alluring  stories  he 
had  been  told  about  luxuriant  natural  meadows,  called  prairies^  waiting 
only  for  the  hand  of  the  mower  and  a  day's  sun  to  be  6onverted  into 
food  for  his  horses  and  cattle,  turn  out  to  have  been  lavished  upon  wide 
open  fields  of  grass,  towering  as  high  as  the  first  floor  window  of  the 
comfortable  house  he  has  forsaken  in  Europe,  and  penetrating  with- its 
tough  fibrous  roots  into  the  earth  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ploughshare, 
requiring  the  operation  of  fire  ere  the  land  can  be  converted  to  any 
useful  purpose. 

^  '  Under  a  burning  sun,  and  with  but  little  shelter  from  the  foliage 
of  trees,  or  the  retreats  of  the  forest,  he  has  to  dig  wells  ere  he  can 
quench  his  thirst,  there  being  no  cooling  and  refreshing  springs !  and 
although  he  may  still  hope  that  time  will  enable  him  to  surmount  all 
his  difficulties,  and  reconcile  his  complaining,  perhaps  upbraiidingy 
family  to  their  isolated  condition,  his  heart  will  be  apt  to  sicken  within 
him,  especially  when  he  finds  that  he  must  wander  many  miles  in 
search  of  some  one  to  assist  him  in  the  very  commencement  of  his  ope- 
rations. At  lengthy  however,  that  assistance  is  procured  ;  but  of  what 
species  of  beings  does  it  consist  ? — ^Alas !  alas  I  they  are  those  very  un- 
fortunate wretches  whose  degraded  condition  he  has,  while  in  Europe, 
learnt  most  humanely  to  commiserate.' — pp.  62 — 64. 

There  is  much  practical  detail  in  Mr.  Grece's  book,  which  is 
calculated  to  be  of  great  service  to  emigraints;  the  chief  obstacle  to 
whose  success  appears  to  be  eidier  the  misapplication  of  their 
little  capital,  or  the  consumption  of  it  in  fruitless  delays,  while 
they, are  hesitating  what  spot  to  fix^  on,  and  what  measures  to 
adopt. 

'  ^  Emigrants  intending  to  proceed  to  Upper  Canada  take  their  de- 
parture 
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partare  from  Montreal  to  La  Chine,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  From 
thence  they  go  to  Prescot  in  boats,  111  miles.  From  thence  there  is  a 
steam  boat  to  Kingston,  where  there  are  other  steam  boats  proceeding 
to  York,  the  capital  and  seat  of  government  for  the  Upper  Province. 
After  landing  passengers,  the  boat  proceeds  to  Queenstovtrn,  on  the 
Niagara  frontier.  Between  Queenstown  and  lake  Erie  there  is  a 
-portage  of  eighteen  miles.  The  total  expense  from  Montreal  is  gene* 
rally  considered  to  amount  to  about  five  pounds  each  person. 

*  Those  who  proceed  farther  take  carriage  past  the  portage,  to  avoid 
the  Niagara  falls,  and  embark  in  vessels  on  lake  Erie  for  Amhurstburgh 

•on  the  Detroit  river.  Few  people,  however,  proceed  that  distance, 
except  for  curiosity:  they  generally  concentrate  themselves  near  mar- 
ket towns,  where  labourers  are  plentiful,  and  artificers  are  to  be  found 
to  perform  the  different  kinds  of  work  that  may  be  required.  There 
are,  nevertheless,  many  extensive  settlements  in  the  Erie  country. 

*  Those  persons  who  wish  to  proceed  to  the  Ottowa  river  will  find  a 
packet  boat  at  La  Chine,  which  leaves  that  place  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing, from  May  to  November,  for  St.  Andrew's  and  Carillion,  being  the 
foot  of  the  rapids  on  that  river,  extending  about  nine  miles.  A  steam 
boat  is  expected  to  ply  between  the  head  of  these  rapids  and  the  river  Ri- 
deau,  the  present  summer,  to  carry  goods  and  passengers  to  the  Perth 
and  Richmond  settlements,  where,  during  the  summer  of  1818,  a  road 
was  made  to  communicate  with  the  Ottowa.  Another  road  has  been 
made  througn  the  townships  of  Chatham,  Grenville,  the  seigniory  of 
the  Petit  Nation,  the  townships  of  Norfolk,  Templeton,  and  Hull,  form- 
ing a  regular  communication  by  land  from  the  above  settlement  to 
Montreal  and  Kingston  in  Upper  Canada. — pp.  51,  53. 

*  As  every  article  of  real  utility,  and  even  of  luxury,  can  be  easily 
procured  in  the  Canadian  cities,  and  that  too  at  nearly  as  easy  a  rate  as 
in  London,  emigrants  need  not  expend  their  cash  in  goods  for  sale,  but 
preserve  as  much  specie  as  possible.  The  emigrant  may,  however, 
provide  himself  with  such  articles  of  clothing  as  are  suitable  to  the  cli- 
mate :  viz.  coarse  Yorkshire  cloth  trowsers  and  round  jacket,  a  long 
mat  coat,  striped  cotton  shirts,  and  worsted  stockings,  with  boots  or 
nigh  shoes.  For  the  summer  dress  he  may  provide  Russia-duck  trow- 
sers, and  smock  frock.  He  may  also  take  out  bed  and  bedding. 
Kitchen  furniture  may  or  may  not  be  taken  out ;  he  might,  however^ 
include  a  few  rough  carpenters'  tools.  Axes,  chains,  hoes,  and  ploughs 
for  new  land,  are  made  in  Canada,  better  adapted  to  the  work  than 
can  be  had  in  any  part  of  Europe.' — pp.  58 — 60. 

The  system  of  husbandry  pursued  in  both  the  Canadas  appears 
to  be  still  very  defective ;  a  circumstance  which  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  those  who  estimate  the  quality  of  the  land  from  re- 
ports of  the  produce.  We  mean  defective  in  comparison  of  what 
It  might  and  should  be  under  actual  circumstances ;  for  we  are  well 
aware  that  it  would  be  absurd  in  the  case  of  a  new  colony  to 
draw  our  notions  of  a  perfect  system  of  husbandry  from  wmit  is 
considered  such  in  Great  Britain.    The  ratios  of  the  price  of 

an 
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an  acre  of  land  m  a  state  of  nature  to  that  of  a  day's  wages  to  a 
cobimon  labourer,  in  the  tWo  countries,  may  be  taken  on  a  rough 
estimate,  in  the  one  case,  as  more  than  two  hundred  to  one^  iu  the 
other,  as  something  less  than  five  to  one ;  a  di£ference  which  must 
in  many  points  occasion  a  material  distinction  in  the  mode  of  agri- 
culture which  prudence  would  suggest  in  each.  The  want  of  ca- 
pital also,  under  which  most  of  the  colonists  labour,  is  an  insur- 
knountable  obstacle  to  many  improvements  which  would  answer 
abundantly  if  they  could  be  carried  into  Effect :  but  there  appears 
to  be  also,  a  great  deficiency  of  skill ;  which  indeed  to  any  otie 
who  considers  the  materials  of  which  colonies  are  genierally  com- 
posed, will  by  no  means  be  matter  of  wonder, 

Mr.  Grece  seems  to  have  exerted  himself  very  laudably,  and  not 
altogether  unsuccessfully,  for  the  improvement  of  his  countrymen 
in  this  respect ;  his  agricultural  essays  having  attracted  great  and 
deserved  attention. 

Hovv  much  the  progress  of  Canadian  agriculture  would  be  ac- 
celerated by  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  if  not  among 
the  whole  body  of  the  farmers,  at  least  among  their  leaders  and 
instructors,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  following  extract  from 
the  appendix  to  Mr.  Grece's  work,  under  the  head«'  Plaster  of 
Paris.' 

^  This  valuable  manure,  almost  unknown,  though  very  easy  to  be 
obtained,  merits  the  attention  of  every  farmer ;  there  is  scarcely  a  farm 
in  the  Provinces  but  it  might  be  applied  to  with  advantage.  The  practice 
of  nine  years  on  the  following  soils  and  crops  may  suffice  to  prove  its 
quality.  On  a  piece  of  poor  yellow  loam,  I  tried  three  grain  crops 
without  success ;  with  the  last,  which  followed  a  hoe  crop,  I.  laid  it 
down  with  barley :  the  return  was  little  more  than  the  seed.  The 
grass  seed  took  very  well.  In  the  month  of  May  the  following  ye^r,  I 
strewed  powder  of  plaster,  at  the  rate  of  one  minot  and  one  peck  to 
the  arpent.  In  July,  the  piece  of  land  being  mowed,  the  quantity  .of 
crass  was  so  great  that  it  was  not  possible  to  find  room  to  dry  it  on  the 
land  where  it  grew.  The  produce  was  five  large  loads  of  hay  to  the 
arpent.  It  continued  good  for  five-  years.  A  trial  was  made  with 
plaster  on  a  piece  of  white  clay  laid  down  with  clover  and  timothy — 
the  grass  was  very  thin.  After  the  plaster  was  strewed,  it.  improved  so 
much  as  to  be  distinguished  from  any  other  part  of  the  field  ;  the  sixth 
year  after,  the  field  was  broke  up  in  the  sjpring,  and  sowed  with  pease: 
the  spot  where  the  plaster  had  been  put  produced  twice  as  much  as 
any  other  part  of  the  field.  The  haulm  was  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
nor  were  they  afifected  with  the  drought,  like  the  others  on  the  part  df 
the  field  where  no  plaster  had  been  put.  A  trial  was  made  on  a  strong 
loam;  the  crop,  Indian  com,  manured  in  the  hills  with  old  stable 
dungi  lime,  and  plaster :  the  stable  dung  surpassed  the  other  two,  |he 
Indian  corn  being  finest  where  that  was  applied.  In  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  the  field  was  ploughed  and  sowed  with  pease ;  where  the 
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plaster  and  lime  had  been  the  year  before,  the  pease  were  as  strong 
again  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  field.  I  tried  plaster  on  cabbages  and 
turnips,  but  did  not  perceive  any  good  effect.  From  the  frequent 
trials  of  this  manure  on  various  soils,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  afiplicable 
to  both  strong  and  light  soils  for  top  dressings  of  succulent  plants. 

'  Method  of  reducing  it, — ^Take  an  axe  and  break  the  stone  to  the  iiize 
of  a  nut ;  then  take  a  flat  stone  two  feet  diameter,  and  break  it  into 
powder  with  a  wooden  mallet.  It  must  be  reduced  very  fine;  those 
that  have  an  iron  pestle  and  mortar  can  pound  it  expeditiously  that 
way.  Should  plaster  meet  its  deserved  attention,  it  might  give  employ- 
ment to  people  in  the  houses  of  correction  to  reduce  it  to  powder  for 
the  use  of  the  farmers,  when  no  other  objects  of  industry  present  them- 
selves. 

'In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  measure  of  a  ton  of  plaster  in  stone, 
it  will  measure  three  feet  square  on  the  base  and  two  feet  two  inches 
high,  English  measure.  This  is  cited  in  order  to  assist  persons  that 
may  wish  to  buy  from  the  vessels  going  up  the  river,  where  weights 
cannot  be  had  to  weigh.  That  which  is  taken  from  the  mine  is  best, 
and  is  of  a  silver  grey  colour ;  that  from  off  the  surface  is  red,  and  is  of 
less  value.  A  ton  will  produce  fourteen  minots  of  powder  when  broke ; 
a  man  can  break  eighty  pounds  in  one  day,  in  a  mortar  of  six  inches 
diameter,  in  its  natural  state.  Having  a  great  deal  to  prepare  for  the 
spring  of  1817, 1  had  it  broke  about  the  size  of  a  goose  egg,  and  then 
put  into  the  oven  of  a  double  stove ;  jt  remained  about  half  an  hour, 
^fter  which  a  man  could  reduce  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds  in.twelve 
hours,  with  a  sledge  hammer,  pounding  it  on  a  flat  stone.  As  this  is 
an  experiment,  time  must  determine  whether  the  heat  diminishes  its  quaUty. 
-^FactSy  Sfc,  pp.  147,  150. 

A  very  slight  knowledge  of  chemistry  would  have  decided  this 
important  question,  and  led  the  Canadian  formers  at  once  to  the 
result  which  they  will  probably  arrive  at  gradually  by  experiments, 
viz.  that  heat,  abstracting  nothing  from  die  sulphate  of  lime,  ex- 
cept its  water,  cannot  lessen  its  value  as  a  manure ;  and  con^e* 
qnendy,  that  its  complete  calcination,  which  renders  it  so  friable 
as  almost  entirely  to  supersede  the  laborious  process  just  described, 
would  be  the  fittest  preparation."*^  To  any  one  who  considers  the 
gireat  value  of  this  manure,  together  with  the  high  price  of  labour, 
and  the  cheapness  of  fuel  in  the  newly  settled  districts,  this  single 
impirovement  will  appear  of  incalculable  importance. 

'  Captain  Stuart's  book  is  in  some  respects  recommended  by  the 
circumstance  of  its  not  being  written  by  a  Canadian.  One  who 
18  familiar  with  a  different  state  of  society  is  at  least  the  better 
qualified  to  convey  to  those  similarly  circumstanced  a  clear  idea 
of  the  state  of  a  new  colony ;  besides  that  he  may  be  expected,  by 

*  Sr  H.  Davy  is  of  opinion,  that  this  substance  is  essential  as  a  component  part  of 
mmy  vegetables  of  the  descripticm  which  are  usually  called  grass  crops ;  and  hence 
•eoounti  £ut  the  ^traordinary  ejects  which  in  many  cases  it  has  produced. 

taking 
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taking  more  enlarged  views,  to  form  a  better  estimate  of  it.  Both 
kinds  of  authorityi  however,  have  their  respective  advantages;  and 
it  is  therefore  most  desirable  to  be  enabled,  as  in  the  present  case, 
to  have  Recourse  to  both. 

There  is  much  interesting  information  in  this  book ;  and  it  con- 
veys an  impression  of  the  author's  sincerity  and  good  intentions. 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  is  deeply  smitten  with  the  ambition  of 
being  an  eloquent  writer :  a  character  for  which  he  is  so  little 
qualified,  that  we  cannot  forbear  applying  to  him  the  celebrated 
precept  which  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  some  austere  critic  to 
a  young  author  ;  viz.  '  whenever  he  had  written  any  thing  that  be 
thought  particularly  fine,  to  scratch  it  out.'  Captain  Stuart  has  not 
yet  attained  even  correctness  in  the  use  of  his  language ;  (an  ac- 
quisition which  should  precede  every  attempt  at  ornament ;)  and 
in  good  taste  he  is  lamentably  deficient. 

We  refrain  from  giving  any  specimens  of  his  unsucce3sful  at- 
tempts at  sublimity,  because  we  think  too  well  of  the  design 
and  of  the  probable  utility  of  the  work,  to  have  any  pleasure  in 
drawing  ridicule  upon  it :  but  in  case  the  author  should  have  any. 
thoughts  of  re-casting  it  in  a  second  edition,  or  of  publishing  any  thing 
further  on  the  subject,  we  would  beg  leave  to  advise  him  to  omit 
all  extraneous  matter,  and  say  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject 
in  a  plain  way ;  leaving  solid  arguments  and  statements  of  facts  to 
plead  their  own  cause,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  high-flown  de- 
clamation. Let  him  absolutely  forswear  the  use  of  notes  of  admi- 
ration ;  and  let  him  express  his  religious  sentiments  in  their  proper 
place,  boldly  and  strongly,  but  undebased  by  the  cant-language  of 
a  religious  party.  It  is,  indeed,  most  consolatory  to  find  a  settler 
and  promoter  of  settlements  in  Canada,  strongly  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  paramount  importance  of  religion.  To  a  layman,  atid 
not  least  to  a  military  man,  this  is  peculiarly  creditable ;  and  we 
fear  that  such  a  spirit  is  in  few  places  more  wanted :  but  great 
disservice  is  done  to  the  cause  by  those  injudicious  friends  of  it, 
who,  setting  calm  discretion  and  good  taste  at  defiance,  by  their 
manner  of  introducing  and  discussing  religious  topics,  and  by  the 
style  which  they  employ,  tend  to  excite  disgust  and  contempt  in  the 
less  serious  minds,  and  in  those  of  more  sober  reflection  suspicion 
of  themselves  as  enthusiasts ; 

* Haud  illud  quaerentes  num  sine  sensu, 

Tempore  num  faciant  alieno.' — 

We  must  in  justice  however  assure  our  readers,  that  they  will 
find  Captain  Stuart,  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  Canadian  afiairs,. 
deserving  of  much  greater  confidence ;  many  of  his  remarks  are  just 
and  important,  and  in  bis  statements  of  facts  we  have  bad  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  most  satisfactory  means  of  verifying  his  accuracy. 

On 
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On  the  whole,  there  is  more  good  sense  and  candour  in  his  work 
than  one  would  at  first  sight  expect  to  find. 

On  the  subject  of  the  deeded  landsi  (a  most  important  one,) 
Captsun  Stuart  has  a  passage  which  is  very  much  to  the  purpose : 

^  The  province,  originally  an  immense  wilderness,  yet  possessed  of 
a  soil  and  climate  which  promised  every  thing,  presented  attractions  to 
its  first  visitors  which  naturally  produced  a  corresponding  effect.  They 
(as  other  men  would  have  been)  were  at  once  desirous  of  appropriating 
to  themselves  the  most  fertile  tracts,  and  of  avoiding  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  rendering  them  productive.  They  necessarily  foresaw  that 
in  the  course  of  years  the  country  would  be  peopled ;  that  as  popula- 
tion increased,  the  fertile  tracts,  in  this  manner  secured,  would  be  en- 
hanced in  value;  and  that  thus  at  length  an  important  property  would 
be  obtained  for  their  posterity  without  any  exertion  or  care  of  their 
own.  They  probably  foresaw  not  the  evils  necessarily  resulting  from 
such  property  so  abandoned  to  nature.  Let  every  man,  before  he  con- 
demns others  for  this  conduct,  lay  his  hand  upou  his  heart,  and  ask 
himself,  if,  under  such  circumstances,  he  would  not  have  done  the 
same.  There  doubtlessly  may  be  men  who  would  not  have  done  so ; 
but,  for  my  part,  though  I  now  irresistibly  perceive  its  pernicious  con- 
sequences, and  lament  tbem,  and  earnestly  desire,  as  far  as  may  be 
cohsiitent  with  justice,  to  have  them  rectified  ;  yet  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  acknowledging,  that  in  every  probability  such  would  have  been 
my  own  conduct ;  and  1  blush  thus  to  find  in  myself,  amidst  a  thousand 
others,  this  new  corroboration  of  the  darkness  and  guilt  of  my  nature. 

^  Under  this  influence,  however,  blind,  and  selfish,  and  base  as  it  is, 
immense  tracts  of  some  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  province  have  been  se- 
cured by  possessors,  who  either  no  longer  form  even  a  nominal  part  of 
its  population,  or  who,  dwelling  amidst  its  plains,  revel  in  anticipation 
upon  the  benefits  which  their  sloth  shall  derive  from  the  labours  of 
others.  Having  obtained  the  grant,  they  are  gone  whither  their  more 
immediate  interests  or  affections  have  led  them  (as  others  would  have 
done),  leaving  their  possessions  here  to  improve  in  value  by  the  toils 
and  exertions  of  others ;  to  whom,  as  far  as  depends  upon  them,  they 
.yield  not  only  no  reciprocation  of  benefit,  but  produce  even  a  most  po- 
sitive and  glaring  disadvantage ;  or  they  reside  in  the  province,  keeping 
back  their  fertile  possessions  from  more  industrious  hands,  and  leaving 
them  in  the  wildness  of  nature,  to  become  eventually  valuable  by  that 
very  industry  which  they  counteract  and  chill. 

•  Thus  wherever  you  go,  wastes  of  deeded  land,  sometimes  the  re- 
ward of  merit  or  of  service,  as  often  the  fruit  of  falsehood  and  intrigue, 
glare  in  your  face,  and  withstand  you  under  the  mighty  barrier  of  law, 
which  protects  them,  while,  with  all  the  stupidity  and  sordidness  of  the 
dog  in  the  manger,  they  abuse  it/ — p.  176 — 179. 

-  To  illustrate  more  strongly  what  the  author  has  here  said,  we 
will  mention  a  fact  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge  respecting 
die  settlement  of  Perth^  first  inserting  his  description  of  that  set- 
dement 
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'  Struck  by  events  of  the  last  war  with  the  risks  incident  to  the  na- 
vigation of  the  head  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  case  of  contest  with  the  United 
Stately  it  became  an  anxious  object  with  the  government  to  provide  for 
the  public  service  another  ropte  more  sheltered  fvom  those  risks ;  and 
the  result  of  the  research  produced  by  this  desire  was  the  choice. of 
Perth,  as  an  original  port,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

'  At  the  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  Brockville,  the  nearest  and 
most  favourable  frontier  to  it,  and  far  out  of  the  route  of  common  ob- 
servation, this  place  would  probably  have  slumbered  unknown,  beneath 
the  retired  wildness  of  its  native  forests  for  another  half  century,  had 
not  this  circumstance  called  it  forth ;  and  its  remoteness,  even  when 
thus  produced,  required  for  it  a  fostering  hand  to  support  what  had  been 
founded.  The  assistance  of  government  was  liberally  advanced ;  a  fine 
soil,  with  a  salubrious  climate,  corroborated  the  effort ;  the  unusual 
impulse  produced  a  corresponding  effect;  and  Perth,  though  com- 
menced but  the  other  day  (that  is,  about  four  years  ago\  already  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  a  flourishing  colony.  The  extension  of  the 
settlement  is  continuing  both  towards  Kingston  and  the  Ottawas ;  and 
the  spirit  which  planned  and  supports  it  sees  this  great  object  of  public 
utility  apparently  approaching  to  a  favourable  conclusion/ — pp.  42, 43, 

Now  it  was  origioally  intended  that  Perth  should  be  fixed  on  the* 
River  Rideau,  (not  Radeau,  as  Capt.  Stuart  calls  it|)  but  this  wa» 
found  impracticable,  from  the  government  lands  not  extending  for 
enough  in  the  requisite  direction,  but  being  interrupted  by  a  tract  of 
land  (left  in  a  state  of  nature  and  waiting  to  become  valuable)  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  heirs  of  General  Arnold ;  in  the  rear  of 
which  tract  (on  the  banks  of  a  comparatively  insignificant  stream) 
the  settlement  was  ultimately  placed,  and  through  which  a  road 
was  necessarily  cut|  to  open  a  communicaUon  with  the  rest  of  the 
province,  at  a  heavy  public  expense,  and  to  the  incalculable  piofit 
of  the  owners  of  that  grant. 

The  subject  of  the  government  and  clergy-reserves  also  deserves 
consideration  in  many  points  of  view.  The  obstacle  to  improve- 
ment  which  they  present,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  private 
grants  above  noticed,  and  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  removed.  But 
a  more  serious  and  urgent  evil  is  the  inadequate  present  provision 
for  the  clei^.  We  are  far  from  agreeing  with  Captain  Stuart  in  his 
apprehensions  of  evil  hereafter,  from  a  liberal  independent  provi- 
sion for  the  clergy ;  or,  in  his  '  indifference  as  to  the  denomina- 
tion  of  protestantSj  on  which  the  support  of  government  shoidd 
be  bestowed,*"  but  we  heartily  sympathise  in  his  dissatisfaction  at 
the  spiritual  state  of  Canada  in  the  mean  time.  It  matters  little 
that  we  have  a  prospect  at  some  remote  period  of  having' a  nume- 

*  This  indifference  does  not  extend  to  tb^  Roman  CnthoUct ;  so  that  we  presume  be 
believes  that  there  is  vkind  of  charm  in  the  name  of  Protestant,  which  secoret  tboie 
who  bear  it  from  all  essential  errors. 

rous 
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rous  and  well-supported  clergy  in  the  province,  if  its  present  in- 
habitants are  suffered  to  remain  in  a  state  of  heathenism ;  for,  be- 
sides that  they  have  souls  to  be  saved  as  well  as  their  posterity, 
wbat  chance  of  success  will  the  clergy  have  who  are  appointed  to 
superintend  parishes  in  which  religion  shall  have  been  for  a  long 
time  wholly  unthought  of  ? — in  which  several  generations,  reckon- 
ing back  to  the  present  time,  (we  speak  advisedly,)  shall  have  suc- 
cessively groym  up  without  baptism?  We  do  not  impute  blame  to 
any  particular  parties ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that,  if  this  state  of 
diings  be  suffered  to  go  on  without  redress  in  a  part  of  an  empire 
calling  itself  Christian,  a  heavy  responsibility  must  attach  some- 
.where. — ^If  we  slumber,  we  must  expect  that  anabaptists,  metho- 
dists,  and  sectaries  of  all  descriptions  from  the  United  States,  who 
are  already  making  great  progress  in  Canada,  will  completely  sup- 
plant the  church.  Their  exertions  cannot  be  blamed,  since  they 
are,  in  many  instances  at  least,  not  sowing  divisions  among  Chris- 
tians, but  making  Christians ;  nor  is  their  success  even  to  be  depre- 
cated, unless  we  exert  ourselves,  since  any  form  of  Christianity  is 
better  than  none. 

.  *  There  are  at  present  in  Upper  Canada  twelve  or  fifteen  clergymen 
of  the  established  church,  and  not  quite  so  many  churches.  These  are 
supported  partly  by  the  government  and  partly  by  the  Society  for  pro- 
p^ting  the  Gospel.  I  need  not  add  (stationary  as  they  are,  or  at  least 
confined  to  narrow  circuits,)  how  totally  insufficient  such  a  provision 
most  be  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  secluded  population,  scattered 
oyer  a  frontier  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles.  To  tlie  mass  of  the  people 
it  is  almost  as  nothing. 

*  Yet  the  province  has  not  been  left  entirely  thus  destitute.  The 
spirit  of  the  establishment  seems  improving ;  and  the  Baptists,  Me- 
toodists,  and  Presbyterians,  have  concurred  in  keeping  alive  in  it  the 
.worship  of  God.  Of  these,  the  most  active  and  the  most  successful  are 
the  Methodists.'— pp.  111,112. 

We  have  good  grounds  for  believing  that  Captain  Stuart's  opinion 
of  the  American  methodists  is  far  too  favourable :  they  are  for  the 
moat  part  gross  and  ignorant  enthusiasts,  and  actuated  by  a  spirit 
4>f  bitter  hostility  against  the  English  methodists,  who  are  a 
far  moife  respectable  body  of  men.  The  existence  of  a  national 
jealou^,  so  strong  as  thus  to  prevail  over  religious  agreement,  is 
well  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  may  hereafter  lead  to  important 
Gonsequences. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  sectaries,  it  is  surely 
incumbent  on  those  who,  as  individuals,  profess  themselves  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  as  a  community,  acknow- 
ledge that  church  as  an  ally  of  the  state  and  a  part  of  the  consti- 
tution, to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  its 
principles. 

VOL.  xxiii.  NO.  XLVI.  B  B  Among 
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Among  the  measures  which  appear  to  be  called  for,  with  a  vievi' 
to  this  object,  one  of  the  moat  obvious  seems  to  be,  the  appoiot- 
ment  of  au  archdeacoD,  or  some  other  functionary,  to  exercise,  in 
the  Upper  Province,  (unless  indeed  it  were  constituted  a  distinct 
see,)  those  ecclesiastical  duties  which  cannot  possibly  be  adequately 
performed  in  person  by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec.  It  would,  iu  fac^ 
be  an  office  of  no  small  labour,  to  afford  the  requisite  superb- 
tendence  to  the  affairs  of  Upper  Canada,  such  is  the  extent  of  terri- 
tory, the  difficulty  of  travelling,  and  the  number  of  new  demauds 
continually  arising  for  pastors  and  for  places  of  worship. 

Mr.  Strachan's  book  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  that  we  have 
seen  on  the  subject;  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  wish  for  full  information  respecting  Upper  Canada, 
compressed  into  a  very  moderate  compass,  and  conveyed  in  an  un- 
pretending and  yet  agreeable  form.  The  author  presents  us  with 
nis  own  first  impressions  as  a  stranger,  together  with  the  accurate 
local  knowledge  obtained  from  his  brother,  a  settler  of  long  stand- 
ing, who  has  access  to  the  beat  sources  of  information :  and  accord- 
ingly he  appears  to  have  fully  made  good  the  profession  of  his 
preface,  '  that  almost  every  thing  which  an  emigrant  going  to 
Upper  Canada  wishes  to  know,  will  be  found  in  his  small  volume.' 

His  account  of  the  slate  of  religion  in  the  province  (a  subject 
which  he  treats  of  like  a  sincere,  but  sober-minded  Christian)  is 
such  as  fully  to  bear  out  the  remarks  which  we  have  already  made : 
it  ia  such  as  ought  to  encourage,  but  not  to  satisfy  us.  TTie  baptism 
of  some  adults  by  his  brother,  at  a  chapel  which  was  indebted  for 
its  existence  to  his  exertions,  is  well  described :  the  fact  which  he 
subjoins  may  create  surprise  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  readers, 
and  b  certainly  well  worthy  of  attention.  '  On  our  return  home,' 
he  says, '  I  inquired  of  my  brother  whether  such  occurrences  fre- 
quently happened.'  '  Since  the  building  of  this  church,' he  replied^ 
'  1  have  baptized  nearly  400  persons,  half  of  them  grown  up.' 

Mr.  Straclian  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  conversation 
at  which  he  was  present,  between  two  American  citizens  on  the 
subject  of  their  grand  canal :  (of  which  a  detailed  description  may 
be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Grece's  Book,  No.  1,  p.  81.)  one 
of  them  he  represents  as  appearing  by  no  means  convinced  of  the 
commercial  advantages  which  others  anticipated  from  the  scheme: 

'  It  is  sn  easy,  (turning  to  us,)  gentlemen,  to  improve  the  navigation 
of  the  St,  Lawrence,  that  all  our  efforts  to  divert  the  trade  will  prove  in 
vain.  And  it  in  well  that  it  should  be  so;  for  the  produce  of  the  vast 
countries  which  surrouDd  us  will  be  enough  for  both.  It  is  not  as  an  in- 
strument of  commerce  that  I  admire  the  canal  wbicb  we  are  digging, 
but  as  an  emblem  at  peace.  Had  we  not  despaired  of  conquering  the 
Canados,  the  hope  of  which  produced  the  late  war,  this  great  work  hail 
never  been  commenced.' — p.  107. 
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The  informatioii  wliicli  the  author  lubjoins  respecting  the  pn>- 
nosed  improTemenis  in  the  inland  navigation  of  Canada,  u  the 
more  valaable  from  the  circumstance  of  hia  brother  being,  if  we 
are  not  misinformed,  the  pemon  to  whom  ibe  province  is  princi- 
pally indebted  for  the  suggestion  of  the  plan. 

'  Ships  can  come  up  to  Montreal;  but  here  dangerous  rapids  cora- 
nence,  and  continue  nine  miles.  The  canal,  to  avoid  them,  may  re- 
■IDKC  a  length  of  ten  miles;  and  is  now  beginning  under  an  incorpo-' 
mted  company.  It  is  to  pass  behind  Montreal,  and  have  a  laterul  cut 
from  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town.  The  ground  ia 
taxy  of  excavation,  and  the  supply  of  water  inexhausliblt::  in  two  or 
ttree  years  it  will  be  open  for  transport.  The  whole  expense  is  not  ex- 
pected  to  exceed  80,000/.;  and  such  is  the  trade  that  must  pan 
tbrough  it,  that  the  stock-holders  will,  in  two  or  three  years  after  it  ii  in 
operation,  share  their  maximum,  or  15  per  cent. 

'  Lake  Ontario  is  reckoned  200  feet  above  the  St.  f^wrcnce  at  Mon< 
tresi,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  unequal  parts.  From  the  head 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  it  leaves  the  Lake,  to  the  Rapid  Plat,  a  dii- 
lance  of  ninety  miles,  there  is  not  more  than  forty  feet  fall;  from  tha 
Rapid  Plat  to  Lake  St,  Francis,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  there  is  a  fall 
of  fifty-five ;  the  next  twenty-sis  miles,  called  Lake  St.  Francis,  shew 
some  current,  and  may  give  a  declivity  of  six  feet.  From  the  Coieatt 
du  Lac  to  Lake  St.  Lewis,  nearly  twetity-lwo  miles,  the  fall  may  be  ei- 
timaleU  at  flfty-seven  feel;  and  the  Lachine  Rapids  furty-two  feet,  in  ft 
distance  of  twelve  miles.  It  is  obvious  that  much  of  conjecture  enter) 
into  this  calculation ;  but  it  will  not  be  found  very  wide  of  the  truth. 

'  To  allow  s1oo|is  and  steam-boats  to  go  from  Montreal  to  Lake  St. 
Francis,  two  canals  are  necessary  of  about  equal  difficulty — the  La- 
chine  canal  just  begun,  and  the  Cedar  canal  of  much  the  same  length. 
This  canal  commences  near  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa,  or  Grand 
River,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  enters  Lake  St.  Francis  near  the  east 
end.  Theeatimated  expense  75,O0O(.;  so  thai  155.000/.  would  cure  all 
Ibe  defects  of  the  St.  Lawrence  within  the  limits  of  Lower  Canada.  The 
impediments  in  Upper  Canada  are  less  considerable;  it  is  not  thought 
B  greater  sum  than  60,000/.  would  be  necessary  to  remove  every  impe- 
diment. But  the  provincial  revenue  is  too  limited  at  present  to  admit 
(he  disbursement  of  this  sum,  small  as  it  is,  and  great  as  the  advantages 
must  be  to  the  colony.  The  House  of  Assembly,  in  conjunction  with 
the  legislative  council,  sensible  of  these  advantages  and  their  present 
inabibiy,  have  petitioned  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regefii, 
through  his  excellency  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  for  a  grant  of  100,000 
acres  of  land,  to  assist  in  such  improvemenTs;  and  as  the  request  goes 
home  favoured  by  his  excellency,  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  being  fa- 
vourably received. 

*  Now  this  quantity  of  land,  if  located  in  a  favourable  situation,  will 

sell  for  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  acre;  that  is,  62,500/.  for  the  whole, 

or  S500/.  beyond  our  estimate  of  the  necessary  improvemenis.     But 

■hauld  the  lum  wanted  exceed  this  ten  or  twolre  thousand  pounds,  no 
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impediihent  would  arise,  for  the  (egislature'  would  very  wiHidgly  pro- 
vide  for  this  contingency. 

.  '  Having  thus,  at  a  small  expense,  opened  a  direct  communicatio;! 
between  Niagara  and  the  ocean,  the  next  great  object  is  the  junctipn 
of  the  two  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  which  may  be  more  easily  effected 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  There  are  several  parts  of  the  Chippawa 
where  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  reasonable  size  within  fifteea 
miles  of  Lake  Ontario.  For  thirty  miles  the  Chippawa  resembles  a 
*canal:  the  current  almost  imperceptible,  and  very  little  affected  by 
rains ;  the  channel  deep  and  without  obstruction.  A  canal  of  fourteen 
miles  would  reach  to  the  head  of  the  mountain,  close  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio^ in  several  places ;  four  locks  would  be  sufficient  in  this  distance.-^- 
The  height  of  the  hill  within  a  distance  of  two  miles  of  Lake  Ontario 
is  250  feet,  requiring  upwards  of  thirty  locks,  all  very  near  one  ano- 
ther. The  great  expense  of  so  many  locks,  and  the  time  lost  in  passii^ 
and  repassing  them,  seem  to  point  out  a  raiUway  as  more  advantage- 
ous. The  basin  at  the  end  of  the  canal  should  be  formed  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  top  of  the  hill,  making  the  rail-way,  with  its  windings, 
about  four  miles  before  it  reached  the  wharfs  on  Lake  Ontario.  The 
distribution  of  the  height  of  250  feet,  would  hardly  be  perceptible  in 
this  distance.  The  canal,  fourteen  miles  long,  will  cost  40,000/.;  and 
the  rail-way,  four  miles,  10,000/.;  and  10,000/.  for  stores  and  whar&— 
forming  an  aggregate  of  60,000/.  for  joining  the  two  Lakes. 

'  After  passing  into  Lake  Erie,  to  which  there  is  no  difficulty,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Chippawa,  except  a  mile  of  rapid  water  al  Black 
'Rockj  the  navigation  is  open  through  Lakes  Sinclair,  Huron,,  and  Mi- 
chigan; and  a  trifling  expense  at  the  Strait  of  St.  Mary  will  enable  ves- 
sels to  proceed  into  Lake  Superior. 

'  '  There  is  one  other  improvement  connected  with  this  line  which  I 
consider  of  great  importance  to  a  large  and  wealthy  section  of  the  pro- 
vince, namely,  a  communication  between  the  Grand  River  and  Chip- 
pawa. The  Grand  River  is  navigable  for  boats  to  a  great  distance  from 
its  mouth.  It  abounds  in  mill  seats  of  the  best  description,  capable  of 
turning  any  machinery  whatever;  and  the  country  through  whieh  it 
runs  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  must  in  a  short  time  become  rich  in  the 
production  of  grain.  It  would,  therefore,  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  pos- 
sess a  water  communication  to  Lake  Ontario,  which  may  be  effected 
by  a  canal  of  five  miles  in  length  ;  for  so  near  do  the  Grand  River  and 
Chippawa  approach  to  one  another.  This  would  complete  the  main 
line  of  internal  navigation,  and  bring  the  greater  part  of  the  province 
close  to  the  dcean.  What  is  peculiarly  encouraging,  there  is  no  expense 
to  be  incurred  which  can  be  considered  beyond  our  reach.  -  The  com- 
munication between  the  two  lakes  will  not  be  required  for  a  few  years, 
as  the  surplus  produce  for  some  time  will  find  an  immediate  market 
among  the  new  settlers,  who  are  flocking  in  great  numbers  to  the  Lon- 
don and  Western  districts ;  and  before  that  period  elapses  the  provincial 
treasury  will  enable  the  legislature  to  appropriate,  without  any  diffi- 
culty, a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  capital  laid  out  la 
iaaUng  the  canals,  rail-ways,  &c«*— pp.  108—112.    ' 
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Of  the  whole  process  by  Xvhich  lands  are  cleared^  settled,  and 
improved,  Mr.  Stracban  gives,  in  an  unaffected  style,  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  graphic  descriptions  we  have  met  with  in  any  of  the  nu- 
nerous  publications  on  the  subject:  and  his  book  may,  on  the 
^ole,  be  safely  recommended  as  the  best  calculated,  not  only  to 
amuse  the  curious,  but  also  to  afford  to  those  who  have  thoughts 
Off  emigrating,  clear  notions  (which  in  such  a  case  is  a  matter  some- 
what difficult  as  well  as  important)  of  the  very  novel  state  of  things 
ihev  have  to  expect. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  noticing  a  little  more 
itill^  than  we  have  yet  done  some  prevailing  objections  both  against 
emigration  in  general  and  emigration  in  the  direction  of  Canada  in 
particular ;  and  we  shall  be  enabled  to  point  out,  as  we  proceed, 
die  nature  of  the  advantages  it  promises. 

It  is  objected,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  hopes  of  counteracting 
by  emigration  the  evils  of  a  redundant  population  must  be  utterly 
.  illusory ;  since  the  necessary  expense  of  the  voyage  and  outfit  would 
'place  the  remedy  beyond  the  reach  of  those  very  persons  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  proposed.  Mr.  Malthus,  therefore,  concludes,  from  his 
review  of  the  history  of  several  settlements, '  that  the  reason  why  the 
resource  of  emigration  has  so  long  continued  to  be  held  out  as  a 
vemedy  to  redundant  population  is,  because,  from  the  natural  un- 
willingness of  people  to  desert  their  native  country,  and  the  difficulty 
of  clearing  and  cultivating  fresh  soil,  it  never  is,  nor  can  be,'  ade<p 
quately  adopted.' — B.  iii.  c.  iv.  p.  301.  8vo. 

And,  accordingly,  when  it  is  proposed  to  afford,  either  at  the 
expense  of  government,  or  from  charitable  contributions,  such  assist- 
ance to  persons  willing  to  emigrate  as  may  enable  them  to  sur- 
mount the  obstacles  opposed  to  them,  it  is  not  unfrequently  an- 
firered  that  their  maintenance  at  home  would  be  less  expensive : 
whfle  Cfn  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  that  those  who  have  such  a 
cafHtal  as  to  enable  them  to  emigrate  with  advantage,  though  it 
would  be  most  unjust  to  prohibit  them  from  taking  diat  step,  yet 
onffht  by  no  means  to  be  encouraged  in  it,  because  the  capital 
which  they  withdraw  is  so  much  loss  to  the  mother-country.  These 
objections,  however,  though  undoubtedly  sound  and  weighty  under 
certaip  ipodifications,  will  not  bear  to  be  pushed  to  the  utmost  ex- 
treme ;  and  no  one  has  been  more  ready  to  admit  this  than  the 
candid  and  able  writer  already  cited.  In  a  passage  almost  imme- 
diately following  the  one  we  have  given,  he  says,  *  it  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  with  any  view  of  making  room  for  an  unrestricted  in* 
crease  of  population,  emigration  is  perfectly  inadequate;  but  as  a 
•  pardal  and  temporary  expedient,  and  with  a  view  to  the  more 
general  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  the  wider  extension  of  civi- 
wationi  it  seems  to  be  both  useful  and  proper.'    And  in  the  supple- 
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mtul  to  hit  great  work,  which  was  published  in  1 8 1 7,  he  espreaset 
bitnaelf  strongly  as  to  the  occasioDal  expediency  of  emigration : 

'  If,  from  a  combination  of  external  and  internal  causes,  a  very 
great  stimulus  should  be  given  to  the  population  of  a  country  for  ten 
or  twelve  years  together,  and  it  should  ibeu  comparatively  cease,  it  is 
clear  that  labour  will  continue  Bowing  intn  the  market,  with  almost 
undiminished  rapidity,  while  the  means  of  employing  and  paying  it 
have  been  essentially  contracted.  It  is  precisely  under  these  circum- 
s  that  emigration  is  most  useful  as  a  temporary  relief;  and  it  ii 
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in  these  circumstances  that  Great  Britain  finds  herself  placed  at  pre- 
sent. Though  no  emigration  should  lake  place,  the  population  wilt  by 
degrees  conform  itself  to  the  state  of  the  demand  for  labour ;  but  the 
interval  must  be  marked  by  the  most  severe  distress,  the  amount  of 
which  can  scarcely  be  reduced  by  any  human  efforts ;  because,  though 
it  may  be  mitigated  at  particular  periods,  and  as  it  affects  particular 
classes,  it  will  be  proportion  ably  extended  over  a  larger  space  of  time 
and  a  greater  number  of  people.  The  only  real  relief  in  such  a  case  is 
emigration ;  and  the  subject  at  the  present  moment  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  government,  both  as  a  matter  of  humanity  and  policy.' 
Oa  Population,  vol.  ii.  pp.  304,  305. 

In  fact,  the  eiipediency  of  resorting  to  emigration  for  the  relief 
of  a  distressed  population  must  always  depend  on  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  which  are  to  be  distinctly  considered  in  each  parti- 
cular case.  But  it  should  not  he  forgotten  that  there  are  cases  in 
wbich  that  mode  of  relief  might  be  suggested  by  the  wisest  economy, 
even  when  the  immediate  support  of  the  individuals  in  question 
might  cost  less  at  home :  if,  at  a  somewhat  heavier  expense,  wa 
bave  a  fair  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  a  permanent,  and  perhaps  (as 
in  the  case  of  an  increasing  family)  a  growing  burden ; — if  we  can, 
by  such  an  expedient,  not  only  provide  for  the  individuals  in  ques- 
tion, but  benefit  others  of  the  same  class,  by  lessening  the  injurious 
competition  in  an  overstocked  market  of  labourers, — we  may  attain 
advantages  which  would  have  entirely  escaped  the  view  of  a  more 
flhort-sighted  calculator. 

As  for  the  apprehensions  of  impoverishment  to  this  counti;  by 
the  transfer  of  her  capital  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  are 
£ouvinced  that  they  are  altogether  visionary.  In  the  first  place,  we 
may  be  sure  that  whatever  inducements  ^ve  may  hold  out,  few, 
after  all,  will  be  found  willing  to  carry  their  capital  to  Canada,  who 
bave  a  reasonable  assurance  of  deriving  from  it  the  means  of  living 
in  independence  and  prosperity  at  hbme ;  and  those  who  have  not 
such  a  prospect,  are  probably  consulting  the  interest  of  their  coun- 
try, HB  well  as  their  own,  by  emigrating.  A  man,  who  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  may  have  aci]uired  a  little  capital  of  200  or  300/.,  may  feel, 
under  many  circumstances,  a  very  reasonable  doubt  whether  he 
fbatl  ha  ambUd  to  lo  provide  for  the  wanh  of  a  numerous  family, 
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and  for  tlie  infirmities  of  old  age,  as  to  be  secure  against  becoming 
dependent,  fur  his  children  or  himself,  on  parochial  relief  or  pri- 
vate charily.  Surely,  in  this  case,  his  emigration  to  a  country  where 
luch  a  capital,  with  common  prudence  and  industry,  will  ensure  an 
■dependent  competence  to  himself,  and  comparative  affluence  to 
's  posterity,  is  rather  a  relief  than  a  loss  to  liis  own. 

In  the  second  place,  since,  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained 
especting  this  loss  of  capital,  it  is  quite  certain  that  men  will 
ransFer  it  from  one  country,  or  one  employment,  to  another,  when 
■ley  find  their  advantage  in  so  doing,  it  should  be  the  object  of  the 
liolitician  to  direct  that  stream  vthich  it  would  not  be  possible, 
ren  were  it  desirable,  to  dam  up.  We  would  be  the  last  to 
Wcourage  an  illiberal  jealousy  of  the  United  States,  or  to  grudge 
lem  the  advantages  they  may  derive  from  this  country ;  but  it  is 
lot  going  too  far  to  feel  a  preference,  at  least,  for  our  owu  colonies^ 
K^to  wish  that  they  should  receive  that  accession  of  numbers  and  of 
^pital  from  English  emigration,  which  has  hitherto,  in  a  majority 
jDf  instances,  been  intercepted  by  a  foreign  power. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  remembered  thata  commercial  country,  like 
this,  should  not  consider  all  the  capital  cnrried  out  of  it  as  so  much 
loaa :  the  market  for  our  commodities,  which  is  afforded  by  a 
flourishing  and  increasing  colony,  is  a  source  of  wealth  to  the 
mother  country  far  exceeding  probably  what  would  have  been  pro~ 
duced  by  the  amount  of  the  capital  beslowed  on  it,  if  retained  at 
home.  It  is  speaking)  we  are  persuaded,  far  within  compass,  to 
say  that  for  every  lOOO/.  carried  out  to  Upper  Canada,  500  acres 
of  fertile  land,  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  an  unprofit- 
able desert,  will  have  been  within  twenty  years  brought  under  culti- 
vation. Let  any  one  calculate  the  supplies  of  com  and  other  pro- 
duce which  these  500  acres  will  afford  us,  and  the  demand  for  our 
various  manufactures  which  they  wJll  create  in  return.  Mr.  Malthus 
speaks  indeed  of  the  impolicy  of  '  founding  a  great  empire  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  raising  up  a  people  of  customers ;'  but  neither  the 
means  nor  the  end  to  which  his  remarks  apply  are  the  same  as 
those  now  under  consideration :  it  is  not  proposed  to  lay  out  the 
national  capital  in  founding  a  colony  at  the  public  expense  ;  but 
merely  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  enterprize  of  those  indivi- 
duals \iho  are  willing  so  to  employ  their  own  capital.  It  is  impossi- 
ble indeed  to  contemplate  attentively  the  present  state  of  the  conti- 
nent— the  extreme  jealousy  of  this  country  which  prevails  in  most 
parts  of  it — the  zeal  for  improving  their  own  manufactures, — toge- 
ther with  the  superior  cheapness  of  labour, — wiUiout  anticipating, 
as  at  least  probable,  a  great  and  progressive  diminution  of  that 
H3n&ous  demand  which  has  hitherto  existed  in  Europe  for  the 
>ductions  of  British  enterprize  and  skill.  With  such  an  expecta- 
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tion  before  us,  nothing  can  be  more  consolatory  than  the  prospect 
of  that  boundless  market  for  our  commodities  which  seems  to  be 
opening  in  the  new  worlds  from  which  the  other  nations  of  Europe^ 
even  should  they  hereafter  become  our  rivals  there^  can  nev<<r  hope 
to  exclude  us.  In  this  point  of  view^  the  revolution  in  Spanish 
America  is  likely  to  prove  of  incalculable  importance  to  us :  but 
our  own  colonies  are  on  many  accounts  calculated  to  offer  greater 
advantages  to  our  commerce  than  those  of  any  other  country ;  our 
own  countrymen  possess  in  a  peculiar  degree^  and  are  likely  to  trans- 
mit to  their  descendants^  both  a  taste  for  that  description  of  luxuries 
which  commerce  and  manufactures  furnish^  and  a  persevering  in* 
dustry  in  acquiring  the  means  of  commanding  them :  not  to  men- 
tion the  preference  generated  by  habit;  for  such  articles  in  particu- 
lar as  are  most  in  use  in  the  mother-country. 

There  are  many,  however^  who^  though  friendly  to  emigration 
in  general,  entertain  certain  objections  to  our  North  American 
colonies  in  particular :  one  of  these,  the  supposed  '  barren  soil 
and  uugenial  climate/  we  have  already  noticed;  but  there  is 
another,  which  is  not  unfrequently  acknowledged,  and  probably 
still  more  frequently  felt,  viz.  a  conviction  that  Canada  must  at  no 
distant  period  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
consequently  while  we  are  aiding  to  colonize  and  improve  it,  we 
are  in  effect  labouring  for  the  advantage  of  a  formidable  rival. 

Now,  without  professing  to  '  look  into  the  womb  of  time'  quite 
so  far  as 'some  transatlantic  politicians,  we  cannot  forbear  suggest- 
ing a  doubt  whether  the  probability  here  supposed  is  altogether 
^ell  established :  we  suspecf;  that  the  confident  boasts  of  some 
American  writers  on  this  subject  have  produced  an  undue  effec^ 
not  only  on  their  own  countrymen,  but  on  ours.  Let  it  not  be 
iforgotten  how  fully  and  how  arrogantly  they  anticipated  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  American  war. 
The  parent  state, was  indeed  at  that  time  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  difficulty ;  exhausted  by  thfs  length,  and  embarrassed  by 
the  continuance,  of  a  most  desperate  struggle  in  Europe.  Yet  the 
Canadians,  amidst  all  these  disadvantages,  amidst  the  imbecility 
and  despondency  of  their  own  commander,  made  good  the  defence 
of  their  country  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  Americans.  They 
appear  indeed  to  come  short  of  no  British  subjects  throughout  the 
world  in  devoted  attachment  to  our  government  and  (what  to  them 
is  a  necessary  part  of  that  attachment)  in  a  rooted  aversion  to  that 
of  the  United  States. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  though  the  Americans  were  not  able  to  sub 
due  Canada  quite  so  early  as  they  expected,  their  power  is^  increas- 
ing so  rapidly  that  they  must  ultimately  accomplish  it.     Now  to  any 
one  who  examines  the  map,  it  will  be  plain  that  the  resources  of 
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Canada,  in  improvable  territory,  are  practically  inexhaustible,  no 
less  than  those  of  the  United  States.  Why  then,  we  would  ask,  if  a 
proper  use  is  made  of  these  advantages,  should  not  Canada,  we  do 
rot  say  overtake  the  United  States,  but  at  least  preserve  the  s; 
comparative  strength  which  she  has  at  present  ?  If  in  her  infancy 
she  has  strangled  the  smaller  serpents  that  assailed  her,  why  may  she 
not,  in  maturer  strength,  successfully  enconnler  the  Hydra  ? 

In  fact,  however,  such  are  the  circumstances  of  aggressive  war, 
that  its  success  or  failure  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  relative, 
but  partly  also  on  the  absolute,  strength  of  the  parties  engaged; 
and  the  greater  this  is,  the  less  is  the  advantage  of  the  assailant : 
10,000  men  can  make  a  far  better  defence  against  50,000  invaders, 
than  10  could  against  50;  and  if  the  wealth  and  population  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  were  each  increased  exactly  tenfold, 
the  former  would  be  in  much  less  danger  of  subjugation  than  at 
present.  We  have  not,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  adverted  at  all 
to  the  probability  of  a  separation  of  the  United  States;  which  it 
would  perhaps  be  rash,  confidently  to  foretell,  but  which  those  who 
speculate  so  freely  on  future  contingencies  ought  certainly  to  lake 
into  tlieir  account.  Nor  have  we  taken  any  notice  uf  the  superior 
advantages  possessed  by  Canada  in  many  points,  especially  its 
greater  facilities  of  inland  navigation,  and  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate. 

Nevertheless  we  are  far  from  maintaining  that  Canada  is  certain 
of  being  a  part  of  the  British  empire  to  the  end  of  time,  or  even 
for  the  next  three  or  four  centuries ;  but  what  worldly  events  are 
certain,  or  what  possessions  eternal  ?  Our  empire  in  India  has  been 
long  since  described  as  precarious ;  but  the  certainty  of  its  downfa), 
and  the  precise  limits  of  its  duration,  have  not  yet  been  made  suf- 
ficiently clear  by  any  of  our  political  seers,  to  occasion  the  removal 
of  that  immense  capital  whose  security  depends  on  its  continuance. 
The  events  which  have  taken  place  in  Europe,  during  ihe  last  thirly 
years,  have  so  baffled  all  calculations,  that  we  are  hardly  authorized 
to  call  any  political  change  impossible.  It  is  unreasonable,  there- 
fore, to  depreciate  our  Canadian  possessions  on  the  ground  of  an 
uncertain  tenure,  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  they  are  exposed  to 
very  peculiar  and  imminent  danger :  and  this  we  profess  our  ina- 
bility to  perceive,  at  least  to  any  tbing  like  the  degree  in  which  same 
Beem  to  apprehend  it.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  prophe- 
cies frequently  cause  their  own  fulfilment :  the  patient  hardly  stands 
a  fair  chance  for  his  life,  if  he  is  left  to  the  care  of  a  physician  who 
is  convinced  that  he  cannot  possibly  recover ;  and  if  our  govern- 
ment were  unfortunately  to  act  with  respect  to  Canada,  under  the 

mviction  that  it  must  inevitably  in  a  few  years  be  wrested  from 

I,  the  event  would  probably  confirm  their  expectations.     If  no 
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meant  of  education  were  provided  either  in  England  or  in  Canada,  . 
80  that  those  intended  for  the  churchy*  and  all  others  who  were 
desirous  of  education,  should  resort  for  it  (as  is  too  generally  the 
case  at  present)  to  the  colleges  of  the  United  States,  from  which 
students  return  deeply  imbued  with  prejudices  against  our  constitu- 
tion both  in  church  and  state, — if  no  impediment  were  offered  to 
the  retention  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will 
not  improve  them,  but  wait  for  their  increasing  in  value  by  the  la- 
bours of  others, — if  no  measures  were  taken  for  facilitating  inland 
navigation, — if,  in  short,  a  general  neglect  of  the  interests  of  th^ 
colony  prevailed,  and  abuse  and  mismanagement  were  allowed  to 
creep  into  all  departments  of  the  government, — then  indeed  it  is 
probable  that  the  Canadians  would  not  long  have  either  the  power 
or.  the  inclination  to  maintain  their  connection  with  this  country. 
And  yet,  since  no  one  will  suspect  that  Great  Britain  would  resign 
the  possession  of  the  colony  without  a  blow,  we  should  still  have  to 
look  forward  to  a  contest  for  it  with  the  United  States  more  eitpen- 
sive  in  blood  and  treasure  than  any  former  one. 

Such,  indeed,  as  the  Canadians  have  shewn  themselves  in  the  late 
contest,  it  would  be  a  degradation  of  the  British  character  to  aban- 
don or  to  neglect  them :  but  every  motive  of  policy,  as  well  as  of 
honour,  concurs  in  recommending  that  Canada  should,  with  the  ut- 
most diligence,  be  cherished  and  fortified.  Should  a  line  of  conduct 
be  adopted  in  all  respects  opposite  to  that  which  has  been  above 
sketched,  out  as  tending  to  its  decay,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  result  would  be  altogether  opposite  likewise :  and  where 
else  shall  we  find  so  strong  a  barrier  to  the  boundless  increase  of 
that  power  which  threatens  to  prove  the  most  formidable  rival  that 
Great  Britain  has  ever  encountered  ? 

Let  any  one  but  carefully  inspect  the  map,  and  he  will  see  that 
Canada  is,  as  it  were,  the  bridle  of  the  Llnited  States ;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  the  less  likely  ever  to  throw  oiF  its  allegiance  to 
this  country,  from  the  apprehensions  which  it  reciprocally  enter- 
tains of  its  powerful  neighbour.    We  are  far  from  sanctioning  the 

*  A  scheme  was  proposed,  not  long  since,  of  establishing  four  or  five  ezMbitioiis  of 
about  200i.  each,  for  the  education,  at  one  of  the  English  universities,  of  native  Cana- 
dians designed  for  the  church :  such  persons  would  be  u\  many  respects  better  qnalMed 
for  the  minbtry  in  that  province  than  natives  of  this  country ;  (qot  to  mention  ibe 
difficulty  of  finding  respectable  persons  willing  to  emigrate  in  that  capacity  0  B^d  thev 
would  have  a  better  and  s^er  education  than  they  now  get  in  the  United  States>  to  wluch 
they  are  principally  driven  by  the  want  of  means  to  bear  the  expense  of  education  in 
England.  The  amount  of  the  proposed  exhibitions  is  too  trifling  to  deserve  a  moment*! 
hesitation,  when  compared  with  the  sum  total  of  what  Canada  cost  us,  and  with  the 
greatness  of  the  proposed  benefit.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
establbh  a  college  in  Canada :  and  this  may  be  a  ground  for  withholding  the  ezhiU- 
iions  when  the  ooUege  shall  be  ta  /ktt  tfctmfy ;  bat  a  more^  contemplated  coUc0i 
•doeates  no  one. 
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pulic;  of  iliuse  who  make  th«  fear  of  remote  danger  a  plea  for 
imioediate  warfare,  or  for  hostile  precautioas ;  but  such  nteasuret 
cannot  surely  be  censured  as  tend  at  once  both  to  diminish  the 
probability  of  a  contest,  and  to  strengthen  us  in  the  event  of  its  oc< 
currence;  both  which  effects,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew, 
would  result  from  a  timely  attention  to  our  Canadian  possessions. 
The  requisite  measures  to  be  adopted  for  advancing  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony,  and  for  deriving  from  it  the  advantages  it  offers 
both  to  the  state  and  to  individuals,  are  many  and  various ;  some 
of  them  fall  entirely  within  the  province  of  government ;  others 
depend  principally  on  individuals ;  we  have  already  noticed  several 
in  the  course  of  this  article,  and  many  more  will  be  suggested  by 
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terusal  of  the  works  reviewed.  But  if  we  were  asked  what  is  the 
prmcipal  thing  wanted,  we  should  reply,  (as  Demosthenes  did,  con- 
cerning action  in  oratory,)  that  the  first,  second,  and  third  requisite 
is  Informution.  Information  as  to  where  Canada  is  situated,  and 
how  It  is  to  be  reached  ;— -information  as  to  the  capital  required, — 
the  articles  to  be  provided, — the  spot  to  be  fixed  on  for  settling ; — 
and,  in  short,  as  to  every  step  to  be  taken.  With  a  view,  principally, 
to  this  object,  societies  have  lately  been  established  in  different  parts 
of  Canada,  which  have  also  raised  liberal  subscriptions  for  the  relief 
of  those  multitudes  of  our  countrymen  who,  from  having  emigrated 
without  knowledge  of  the  means  of  procuring  subsistence,  or  from 
Jiaving  wasted  their  little  store  in  idle  schemes,  have  been  reduced 
to  utter  destitution,*  A  society  is  also,  we  understand,  just  esta- 
Lbliahed  in  London,  whose  object  is  to  correspond  with,  and  further 
ibe  views  of  those  in  Canada.  We  heartily  wish  success  to  their 
benevolent  exertions;  and  with  a  view  to  this  object,  beseech  them 
not  to  attempt  too  much  at  the  commencement.  Let  them  content 
themselves  in  the  first  instance  with  communicating  information,  by 
faandbiils  and  pamphlets,  and  opening  ofHces  at  the  ports  whence 
the  greatest  number  of  embarkations  take  place,  at  which  the  appli- 
cants might  receive  such  instructions  as  would  secure  them  from 
being  grossly  imposed  upon  with  respect  to  their  passage,  or  at  least 
from  being  left  at  New  Brunswick  instead  of  Quebec.  Afterwards 
it  might  be  thought  desirable  to  make  some  little  addition  to  the 
store  of  those  who  bore  a  good  character,  as  likely  to  prove  indus- 
trious and  useful  settlers,  and  who  bad  collected  nearly  enough  of 
their  own  to  defray  their  expenses,  but  needed  some  small  addi- 
tional aid. 

It  has  been  proposed,  we  understand,  to  form  a  company  for  the 
purchase  of  lands  in  Canada,  on  a  plan  which  promises  greatly  to 
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jpromote  its  colonization^  and  which  it  is  sapposed  might  be  earned 
into  effect,  not  only  without  ultimately  diminishing  the  funds  em- 
ployed;  but  so  as  to  afford  a  Reasonable  prospect  of  considerable 
profit.  Any  such  scheme,  if  only  so  far  successful  as  to  cover  ex<* 
penses,  would  have  this  decided  advantage,  that  its  beneficial  opera- 
tion might  continue  indefinitely ;  whereas  mere  charitable  contri- 
butions are  continually  tending  to  exhaust  their  source.  The 
proposed  plan  is  said  to  have  for  its  object  the  accommodation 
of  those  who  are  competent  to  the  management  of  a  Canadian 
farm,  but  have  not  the  means  of  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
voyage  and  outfit:  persons  so  situated  would  in  general  accept 
with  eagerness  the  offer  of  having  these  previous  expenses  (in- 
cluding the  stock,  provisions,  &c.  requisite  to  enable  them  to  begin 
farming)  advanced  to  them,  on  condition  of  occupying  as  tenants 
a  portion  of  uncleared  land,  from  100  to  200  acres,  for  a  term  of 
years  (say  21)  at  a  very  low  rent,  such  as  would  return  on  the 
average  about  one  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  land  and  stock  ad- 
vanced ;  and  of  receiving,  at  the  end  of  that  term,  provided  they 
then  replaced  the  stock  originally  advanced,  one-third  or  a  half  of 
the  land  as  freehold  property.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  from 
the  immense  increase  in  value  of  land  brought  into  cultivation, 
the  portion  remaining  to  the  proprietor,  would,  together  with  the 
stock  replaced,  be  worth  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  capital 
originally  advanced.  The  success  of  any  such  scheme  as  this  must 
evidently  depend  on  the  obtaining  of  proper  agents  resident  on  the 
spot.  The  task  of  such  an  agent  indeed  would  not  require  either 
gre^t  labour  or  remarkable  ability ;  but  vigilant  attention,  and  per- 
fect integrity,  would  be  indispensable,  We  earnestly  hope,  how^ 
ever,  that  no  schemes  of  this  nature  will  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  that  which  ought  to  be  the  primary  object — ^the  difiusion  of 
information. 

The  subjoined  estimate  of  expenses,  drawn  up  by  a  person  of 
undoubted  knowledge  and  judgement,  is  well  calculated  to  further 
this  object,  and  may  be  interesting  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
not  have  chanced  to  meet  with  it: 

■  1.  Ships  sail  for  Quebec«from  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Gli^s^W 
and  Cork ;  the  passage  (usually  about  six  weeks  or  two  months)  costs 
from  £7^  to  £\2.  per  head,  passengers  finding  their  own  provisions. 

'  2.  Emigrants  will  do  well  to  take  out  with  them  (besides  clothes) 
bedding,  handsaws,  han^mers,  chissels  and  planes.  All  other  toob,  fur- 
niture, &c.  they  can  procure  in  the  country  itself. 

^  3.  If  they  mean  to  settle  in  the  Upper  Canada,  (which  is  far  pr^ 
ferable,  as  the  climate  is  much  milder,  and  the  language  and  society 
are  English,)  they  will  proceed  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  (180  miles) 
by  steam-boat;  from  Montreal  to  Kingston  (180  miles)  partly  by  open 

boats 
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boats  and  partly  by  steaip-boats :  from  Kingston  there  is  a  steam-boat 
to  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario.  On  their  route  they  will  find  different 
Emigrant  Societies,  which  will  furnish  them  with  any  information  they 
may  require  respecting  obtaining  grants  of  land,  &c. 

*'  4.  The  following  may  be  given  as  a  rough  Estimate  of  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  emigration,  in  the^  case  of  a  married  man,  with  four 
children ; — 
'Travelling  expenses,  (including  both  the  passage  by  sea  £.  s,    d. 

and  on  the  river,  together  with  provisions,)  say  ....  70    0    Q 

Materials  and  labour  for  erecting  a  log-house l6  10    0 

Fees  paid  on  receiving  a  grant  of  land,  (usually  100  acres)      5    0    0 

For  a  cow,  tools,  &c 10    0    0 

Subvistence  for  one  year. — N.  B.  Provisions  are  cheaper 

dian  in  England 40    0    0 

141  10    0 


'  It  would  answer  for  a  farmer  who  has  some  capital,  to  take  out 
with  him  a  few  steady,  industrious  men,  paying  their  passage,  &c. 
<m  condition  of  their  working  for  him  the  first  year  for  their  board 
and  lodging  only,  and  afterwards  for  such  wages  as  might  be  agreed 
upon. 

*  5m  The  soil  of  Upper  Canada  is  generally  good  ;  when  first  cleared 
it  will  produce  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
The  climate  is  healthy;  the  winters  are,  indeed,  more  severe,  and  the 
rammers  are  hotter  than  in  this  country ;  but  no  great  inconvenience  is 
experienced  therefrom.  The  harvest  season  is  usually  extremely  dry 
and  fine :  the  hay  crops  are  got  in  with  very  little  trouble.  Wood  fuel 
is,  of  course,  very  abundant.' 

The  communication  of  such  hints  as  these  cannot  but  be  de- 
sirable, even  if  it  should  produce  no  other  e0ect  than  that  of  de- 
terring from  the  enterprise  those  who  have  not  the  requisite  means, 
and  securing  them  from  the  misery  which  may  ensue  from  the 
failure  of  their  hopes.  When,  however,  emigration  is  recommended 
as  in  any  case  desirable,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  kind  of  men 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  such  a  step.  This  question  is  indeed 
sometimes  brought  forward  as  an  objection,  in  the  form  of  a  most 
tremendous  dilemma :  '  Would  you,'  says  the  querist, '  send  out  the 
idle  and  profligate,  who  can  do  no  good  at  home  ?  you  would  then 
do .  the  colony  more  harm  than  good.  Or  would  you  send  out  the 
best  and  most  industrious  men  you  could  find  ?  this  would  indeed 
]be  a  benefit  to  the  colony,  but  a  loss  to  the  mother- country,  and 
would  be  holding  out,  as  a  reward  for  superior  merit,  a  perpetual 
exile.'  This  kind  of  argument  well  deserves  to  have  been  honoured 
with  a  distinct  name  by  the  ancient  schools  of  dialectics ;  for  it  is 
applicable,  mutatis  mutandis^  to  all  subjects,  and  may  be  employed 
to  prove  any  thing  whatever.  The  principle  indeed,  on  the  assump- 
tion 
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tioii  of  which  it  proceeds,  viz.  that  the  two  e^ttremes  of  each  class 
.  compreheud  the  whole  of  it,  is  one  which  could  not  coiiveinently 
be  acted  on ;  if  it  had  been,  in  the  case  of  Bias's  arguoient  for  in- 
stance, (which  is  a  line  anticjue  specimen  of  it,)  the  human  race 
would  probably  have  long  since  been  extinct;  for  he  contended 
that  marriage  altogether  was  to  be  avoided,  because  an  eminently 
beautiful  witc  might  be  a  source  of  jealousy,  and  a  hideously  ugly 
one,  of  disgust ;  but  still  the  argument  is  found  serviceable  for  the 
purposes  of  an  argument;  i.  e.  lo  perplex  an  opponent.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  pass  between  the  bonis  of  this  dilemma,  by  replying, 
that  it  is  neither  by  the  very  best,  nor  the  worst,  of  our  countrymen, 
that  we  would  see  our  colonies  stocked  ;  and  as  nine-tenlhs  belong 
ueither  to  the  one  description  nor  the  other,  this  exception  pro- 
duces no  great  difficulty :  the  former  class,  indeed,  are  not  likely 
to  be  induced  to  emigrate,  as  they  generally  thrive  very  well  at 
home  ;  and  the  latter  are  not  likely  to  thrive  anywhere. 

But  in  an  improved  and  fully  peopled  country,  and  especially  in 
times  like  the  present,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  great  numbers  of  per- 
sons not  deBcieiit  in  industry  and  good  conduct,  who,  from  die 
unfavourable  state  of  the  markets,  from  excessive  competition  in 
every  profession  and  branch  of  labour,  or  from  casual  misfortunes, 
find  themselves  either  at  a  loss  to  obtain  a  comfortable  indepen- 
dent maintenance  fur  themselves  or  ihcT  families,  or  excluded  from 
the  prospect  of  some  respectable  situation  in  life,  or  perhaps  of 
some  matrimonial  union,  on  which  their  hopes  had  been  lixed.  To 
persons  so  situated,  emigration  seems  to  be  precisely  the  appropri- 
ate resource.  It  need  not  be  apprehended  that  all  the  facilities  and 
encouragement,  or  even  all  the  persuasion  and  assistance,  that  can 
be  bestowed,  will  ever  induce  those  to  emigrate  who  are  so  circum- 
stanced, and  so  disposed,  as  to  be  contented  with  their  lot  at  home ; 
and  if  they  are  not,  their  departure  is  not  to  be  regretted  :  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  such  are  of  so  restless  and  dissatisfied  a 
temper,  that  they  will  never  be  steady  and  contented  any  where  : 
e.  g.  suppose  a  strong  attachment  to  exist  between  a  young  couple, 
who  are,  perhaps,  secure  from  indigence  in  a  single  state,  but  have 
no  prospect  of  decently  bringing  up  and  providing  for  a  family ; 
if  they  are  uneasy  at  being  compelled  lo  renounce  an  object,  the 
desire  of  which  is  so  natural,  and,  in  itself,  so  blameless,  are  they 
therefore  to  be  reckoned  among  those  restless  characters,  who  are 
impatient  of  every  hardship  and  privation,  and  unfit  for  any  settled 
and  regular  course  of  life  f  If,  indeed,  the  violence  of  a  romantic 
passion  prompts  them  to  set  at  defiance  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
and  to  marry  without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  supporting  their 
oiTspring,  they  are  much  to  be  blamed;  though  even  in  that  case 
they  are  generally  prepai'ed  and  willing  to  undergo  much  toil  and 
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nivation,  though  they  maj'  have  over-rated  the  prospectii  of  luo 
»a.     Now  there  is  uo  reason  why  persoDs  so  situated  may  not 
rave  industrious  and  prosperous  settlers.    They  will  have  difficul- 
Bs  and  hardships  to  encounter, — for  these  we  have  supposed 
lem  prepared ; — but  these  difficulties  and  hardships  are  all  at  the 
ginning  of  their  course.     Instead  of  having  to  look  forward  to  a 
mtinual  increase  of  them,  as  their  family  increases, — to  regret  the 
1st,  and  dread  the  future,  more  and  more,  each  succeeding  season, 
y  will  tind  their  prospects  growing  continually  brighter,  and  t^ir 
lources  more  abundant.  Year  after  year  the  forest  recedes  before 
;  persevering  cultivator:  fresh  fields  are  clothed  with  corn 
erbage ;  his  cattle  multiply  ■  his  increasing  produce  enables  him 
I  proceed  with  still  greater  rapidity  in  extending  his  iitiprove- 
ts;  the  log-hut  is  enlarged  into  a  couvenient  dwelling,  and  fitted 
vith  those  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury  which  perhaps  he  had 
|t  first  been  compelled  to  forego ;  and  his  children  inherit,  in  the 
ibce  of  an  unproductive  thicket,  a  fertile  and  well  stocked  farm. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  degree  of  industry,  frugality, 
i  temperance,  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  enable  a  person   ( 
'he  middling  or  lower  orders,  in  this  country,  to  maintain  his  sla- 
I  in  society,  and  preserve  himself  from  want,  are  in  Cannda^ 
Qicient  to  raise  him  to  comparative  wealth.     We  know  from 
t  respectable  authority,  that  one  of  the  wealthiest  individuals  ot  : 
tf  considerable  town  of  Upper  Canada  arrived  in  that  country  aS 
■i  emigraut,  with  no  other  property  than  the  axe  with  which  he  was 
■  to  labour.    And  though  several  fortunate  circumstances  must  have 
concurred  to  produce  such  an  extraordinary  degree  of  success,  there   , 
is  no  presumption  in  calculating,  in  the  case  of  every  settler,  on  an 
independent  competence,as  the  natural  resultof  steadiness  and  good   j 
conduct. 

It  is  not,  however,  generally  speaking,  desirable,  that  men  should 
be  encouraged  to  go  out  as  mere  labourers,  witliout  having  either 
more  money  than  just  enough  to  pay  their  passage,  or  any  pre- 
concerted arrangement  for  obtaining  employment  when  they  arrive  ; 
and  especially  is  such  a  step  to  be  deprecated  in  the  case  of  thosC' 
who  have  families  :  much  severe  distress  has  been  the  conse(]Uence 
of  such  imprudence ;  for  though  there  are  perhaps  many  settlers 
who  would  be  glad  to  hire  them,  yet  from  their  remote  and  scat- 
tered situations,  and  the  difficulties  of  communication,  much  lime 
may  elapse  before  their  mutual  wants  are  made  known  to  tha 
parties,  so  that  the  demand  and  supply  may  be  brought  to 
balance  each  other ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  emigrant  is  perhaps 
Starving  in  a  strange  country.  It  was  for  the  relief  of  this  distress, 
!  amount  of  which  has  been  very  great,  that  the  societies  to 
thich  we  have  already  alluded  were  first  established  in  Canada. 

The 
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The  best  plan  perhaps  would  be  that  which  is  hinted  at  in  the 
printed  statement ;  viz.  that  those  who  are  emigrating  as  farmers 
should,  either  at  their  own  expense  or  otherwise,  takeout  with  them 
such  labourers  as  they  might  personally  know,  or  have  good  as- 
surance of,  as  honest,  steady,  and  skilful;  making  some  bargain 
with  them  beforehand,  as  to  the  time  and  terms  of  the  engagement. 
Arrangements  might  also  be  made  through  the  medium  of  such 
societies  as  those  already  established  in  Canada  and  in  London,  for 
supplying  with  labourers  the  settlers  already  established  there, 
many  of  whom  probably  would  be  glad  to  receive  men  bringing 
from  this  country  testimonials  as  to  character. 

One  description  of  workmen,  who  would  be  especially  well* 
suited  to  the  colony,  is  not,  perhaps,  so  frequent  in  this  country 
now,  as  formerly,  viz.  a  Jack-^f-aU-trades :  in  some  remote  dis- 
tricts, such  artisans  are  still  prized ;  but,  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  population,  and  the  consequent  subdivision  of  labour, 
they  fall  into  disrepute.  As  Plato  remarks  of  a  certain  class  of  phi^ 
losophers,  (who,  notwithstanding  the  lofty  appellation  bestowed  on 
them,  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  artists  of  this  description,) 
no  one  chuses  to  employ  the  one  man  who  can  do  many  things 
tolerably,  when  he  can  have  access  to  several  who  can  do  each  of 
them  excellently :  and  hence,  though  in  general  men  of  superior 
ingenuity,  their  poverty  is  become  proverbial*  They  have  accord- 
ingly the  more  reason  to  try  their  fortune  in  a  young  settlement, 
which  is  exactly  their  proper  field.  A  scattered  population,  bad 
roads, remoteness  from  towns,  and. a  novel  situation,  leave  in  a  most 
helpless  condition  the  man  who  has  concentrated  all  his  powers  in 
learning  to  perform  some  one  operation  very  skilfully,  and  who  has 
no  resources. 

It  would  appear  indeed  that  from  this  cause  a  nation  like  our 
own,  in  which  the  subdivision  of  labbur  has  been  broi^;ht  to  the 
utmost  perfection,  is  less  fitted  for  furnishing  colonists  than  one 
which  has  made  far  less  progress  in  the  arts.  To  illustrate  this  by 
a  single  instance — no  one  caii  doubt  that  the  querns,  or  hand-niills, 
which  were  in  use  not  long  since  in  the  Highlands,  as  well  as 
among  the  ancients,  occasioned  much  waste  of  labour,  and  that  a 
great  accession  of  wealth  has  been  gained  by  the  powerful  machi- 
nery which  is  now  employed :  but  if  we  look  to  the  case  of  a  new 
settlement,  the  picture  is  reversed ;  we  find,  in  the  Illinois  district, 
the  farmer  obliged  sometimes  to  carry  his  com  fifty  miles,  through 
bad  roads,  to  the  nearest  mill,  and  to  wait  when  he  comes  there, 
perhaps  a  week,  before  his  turn  comes  to  have  it  ground ;  yet  he 
submits  to  this  evil  as  utterly  irremediable.  What  a  prodigious 
saving  of  labour  would  a  colony  of  highlanders  with  their  querns 
have  m  this  case  obtained !  We  reallv  think  that  the  manufacture 
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of  hand-millfl,  or  of  small  horse-mills  for  this  purpose,  would  be 
well  worth  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Canadian  settlers. 

Perhaps  too  the  society  we  have  been  speaking  of  may  hereafter 
be  led  to  adopt  the  plan  of  establishing  a  kind  of  mechanical  school 
in  this  country,  for  communicating  a  slight  degree  of  instruction  in 
several  of  the  most  necessary  arts :  it  would  take  but  a  very  short 
time  to  make  a  man  a  tolerable  carpenter,  smith,  8ic.  and  the  acqui- 
sition  would  be,  in  a  new  settlement,  invaluable.  We  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  combined  activity  of  intelligent  indivi- 
duals  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  guided  by  local  knowledge,  and 
stimulated  by  benevolent  zeal,  will  in  time,  if  their  numbers  and 
funds  should  become  considerable,  devise  and  bring  into  practice 
every  expedient,  as  far  as  the  power  of  individuals  extends,  by 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  may  be  promoted ;  and  if  the 
fostering  hand  of  government  is  extended,  to  afford  free  scope  for 
their  exertions, — to  co-operate  with  them,  where  its  aid  is  indis- 
pensable,— and  to  rectify  from  time  to  time  the  various  abuses 
which  must  be  expected  to  creep  in, — we  see  every  reason  to  an- 
ticipate both  a  valuable  resource  to  the  redundant  population  of 
this  country,  and  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  our  transatlantic 
dominions,  by  the  diversion  thither  of  the  better  part  of  that  tide 
of  emigrants  which  is  now  poured  into  the  territories  of  the  United 
States;  we  say,  the  better  part,  because  there  are  doubtless  many 
emigrants  of  a  character  which  would  not  promise  much  benefit 
to  die  colony ;  and  one  of  the  chief  advantages  perhaps  which 
woiild  result  from  the  labours  of  a  well-constituted  society  for  pro- 
moting emigration,  would  be  the  careful  selection  of  proper  per- 
fom  on  whom  to  bestow  their  encouragement  and  assistance.  Those 
in  whom  a  rooted  aversion  to  our  constitution  in  church  and  state 
is  one  of  the  principal  inducements  for  emigrating  to  republican 
America,  it  would  neither  be  easy  nor  desirable  to  divert  from  their 
purpose.  That  is  the  best  place  for  them.  If  they  are  disap- 
pointed in  finding  that  a  democratical  government  and  the  absence 
of  a  church  establishment  do  not  imply  freedom  from  taxes,  and  the 
universal  difiusion  of  virtue  and  happiness ;  though  their  hopes  are 
not  gratified,  their  complaints,  at  least,  will  be  silenced,  or  at  any ' 
rate  will  cease  to  disturb  our  government.  There  may  neverthe- 
IcM  be  many,  who,  though  not  radically  corrupt  in  their  notions, 
nor  altogether  hostile  to  our  government  and  religion,  may  have 
been  goaded  by  the  pressure  of  distress,  combined  with  the  in- 
flammatory declamations  of  designing  men,  to  feel  a  great  de- 
gree of  impatience  of  the  burden  of  taxes,  tithes,  and  poor-rates ; 
and  such  men  may  become,  by  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  their 
irritation,'  loyal  and  peaceable  subjects  in  that  part  of  the  empire 
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which  is  entirely  exempt  from  those  burdens.  At  least  their  angry 
feelings  will  have  time  and  opportunity  to  subside,  in  a  country 
where  there  are  no  tumultuous  meetings  in  populous  towns  of  un- 
employed manufacturers ;  but  where  all  their  neighbours,  as  well  as 
themselves,  have  something  better  to  do  (as  Mr.  Gourlay  found  by 
experience)  than  to  set  about  new  modelling  the  constitution ; — 
where  the  chief  reform  called  for  is  to  convert  forests  into  corn- 
fields, in  which  no  one  will  hinder  them  from  laying  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  the  evil ; — and  in  which  the  desire  of  novelty  may  be  fully 
gratified,  without  destroying  established  institutions; — where,  in 
sliort,  the  whole  structure  of  society  is  to  be  built  up,  without 
being  previously  pulled  down. 


Art.  V.-^l.  Anecdotes  J  Observations,  and  Characters  of  Books 
and  Men,  collected  from  the  Conversation  of  Mr.  Pope,  and 
.  other  eminent  Persons  of  his  Time,  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spence. 
Now  first  published  from  the  original  Papers,  with  Notes  and  a 
Life  of  the  Author  by  Samuel  Weller  Singer.  London.  8vo. 
1820. 

2.  Observations,  Anecdotes,  and  Characters  of  Books  and  Men. 
.  By  the  Kev.  Joseph  Spence.  Arranged  with  Notes  by  Edmund 

Malone,  Esq.     London.  8vo.  1820.  . 

3.  The  invariable  Principle  of  Poetry,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to 
Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.  occasioned  by  some  Critical  Observa' 
tions  in  his  Specimens  of  British  Poets,  particularly  relating  to 

.  the  Poetical  Character  of  Pope.    By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles. 

.  1819. 

A  T  length,  after  a  tedious  retention  by  one  possessor,  and,  as  we 
•^^  now  find,  a  concealment  by  another,  appear  the  *  Anecdotes 
of  Spence;'  an  authentic  collection  which  has  hitherto  remained 
unpublished,  but  not  unreferred  to,  during  the  many  years  in  which 
it  has  enjoyed  a  sort  of  paradoxical  existence.  The  history  of 
books  is  often  curious,  but  that  of  the  present  is  mysterious ;  and 
the  mystery  originates  in  the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  which  was 
wished  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  suppressed.  The  late  Duke  of  New- 
castle was  supposed,  till  Mr.  Singer's  volume  appeared,  to  be  the 
sole  possessor  of  the  manuscript ;  and  his  Grace  having  liberally 
submitted  the  volume  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  public  use,  when  if  b^ 
came  a  desideratum  among  the  lovers  of  literary  history,  it  was 
sullenly  announced  as  a  sealed  book.  Mr.  Malone,  however,  was 
afterwards  allowed  to  rifle  it  for  his  own  purposes,  and  some  im- 
perfect transcripts,  or  capricious  selections,  crept  abroad  from  time 
to  time. 

•  The  close  of  the  history  of  this  publication  seems  as  mysterious 
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las  its  progress;  for^  after  contending  with  the  obstructions  of  half 
:  a  century,  two  editions  appeared  on  the  same  day  !    Mr.  Singer, 
the  only  person  who  could  elucidate  the  matter,  has  not  informed 
•us  how  he  himself  obtained  the  manuscript,  and  we  can  only  supply 
.the  vacuum  by  the  report  which  has  reached  us.    Spence,  who  was 
known  to  have  been  engaged  during  many  years  in  the  design  of 
this  work,  had  prepared  it  for  posthumous  publication,  and  con- 
,ditionally  sold  it  to  Dodsley :  but  his  executors,  among  whom 
was  his  old  friend  Bishop  Lowth,  uniting  ^^ith  his  patron  Lord 
Lincoln,  afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle,  prevailed  on  the  bookseller 
•to  relinquish  his  claim,  as  the  time,  it  was  alleged,  had  not  yet  ar- 
. rived  when  the  anecdotes  could  be  safely  published."*    Joseph  War- 
ton  formerly  told  us  that  '  these  Anecdotes  were  sealed  up  and 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the. late  Duke  of  Newcastle ;'  and  this 
:  manuscript  was  long  appreciated  as  an  unique.     It  now  appears, 
that  it  was  no  such  precious  thing,  but  a  transcript  of  part  of  the 
Anecdotes  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  press ;  the  originals  of 
which,  wiih  valuable  supplements,  were  deposited  in  '  a  chest  with 
all  Spence's  manuscript  remains/     From  this  chest  (which  was  in 
the  Lowth  family)  we  have  heard  that  a  late  speculator  in  fine  edi- 
tions had  the  dexterity  to  extract  it,  and  probably  designed  it,  like 
the  Arabian  Nights,  for  some  splendid  publication  adapted  to  die 
.literary  dandyism  of  Bond-street.     What  means  he  used,  we  have 
not  heard,  and  cannot  pretend  to  guess.     It  was  a  sacred  deposit, 
and  such  the  late  Bishop  had  always  considered  it ;  for,  during  this 
•loi^  interval,  no  one  appears  even  to  have  suspected  its  existence. 
.How  it  travelled  down  to  the  present  publisher  might  perhaps  form 
an  amusing  incident  in  the  story.     But  such  is  the  history  of  the 
joriginal  Spence.    That  of  the  Malone  Manuscript  is  no  less  en- 
veloped in  mystery. 

The  Newcastle  Manuscript,  as  we  have  said,  was  put  into  the 

•  The  lovers  of  literary  history  may  be  gratified  by  our  giving  the  particulars, 
which  we  are  enabled  to  do,  and  whicli  have  not  been  published.  The  manu- 
•cript  was  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Duiie  of  Newcastle,  to  whom  Spence  had  been 
.private  tutor,  by  his  three  executors,  the  Bisiiop  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Ridley,  and  Mr.  Rolle, 
and  the  following  elegant  address,  probably  by  Bishop  Lowth,  assigning  their  rea- 
IMU,  is  pasted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Anecdotes. 

'  The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Bidley,  and  Mr.  RoIIe*  executors  of  the  late  Mr. 
Spence,  present  their  most  respectful  compliments  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  beg 
bis  Grace's  acceptance  of  the  manuscript  fair  copy  of  Mr.  Spence's  Anecdotes.  They 
did  oot  think  it  advisable  to  publuh  this  work,  and  they  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
■«  Cbej  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  coincided  with  his  Grace's  judgment.  But  that  it 
.any  not  run  the  hazard  of  being  lost  or  of  falling  into  improper  hands,  they  beg  leave 
to  commit  it  to  his  Grace's  custody ;  and  they  propose  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  with  his 
'Ckmoe's  approbation,  in  regard  to  any  other  of  his  papers,  which  they  think  it  right  to 
-pfeserve;  being  persuaded  that  hi  so  doing  they  shall  act  most  agreeably  to  Mr. 
Spence's  sentiments,  and  shall  place  his  literary  remains  in  those  hands  to  which  his 
love,  respect,  and  gratitude  would  certainly  have  directed  them. — Mmj  15, 1771.* 
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hands  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  drew  from  it  many  of  those  personal 
traits  and  those  domestic  incidents  which,  with  such  skill,  he  has 
introduced  into  his  admirable  life  of  Pope.  Yet  while  Johnson 
said,  *  I  consider  this  communication  as  a  favour  worthy  of  public 
acknowledgment,'  he  studiously  concealed  the  name  of  the  noble 
benefactor ;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  Duke  felt  that  his  own  zeal 
claimed  a  more  particular  notice  than  an  acknowledgment,  where  a 

tomp  in  the  manner  served  only  to  conceal  a  penury  in  the  feeling, 
t  was  therefore  (as  we  have  seen)  somewhat  indignantly  closed. 
Mr.  Maloue,  however,  when  employed  on  the  Life  of  Dryden,  had 
sufficient  influence  to  procure  its  use,  and  made,  not  as  Mr.  Singer 
supposes,  *  a  complete  transcript,'  but  a  selection ;  to  which  he 
added  some  useful  notes.  This  copy  was  presented  to  the  late  Mr. 
Beloe,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Murray.  For  more  than  two  years  past 
it  was  announced  as  in  the  press,  while  the  publisher  persisted  in  its 
suppression ;  an  incident  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  this  strange 
history.  Motives  of  delicacy  probably  induced  him  to  refrain  from 
publishing  what  the  noble  possessor  of  the  (supposed)  original 
*  would  not  sanction,  while  it  was  rumoured  that  the  precious 
^  unique'  was  mislaid  or  lost ;  and  the  editor,  who  was  no  more, 
could  no  longer  authenticate  the  transcript.  When  Mr.  Singer's 
Spence  was  unexpectedly  announced,  it  probably  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  of  choice ;  and  the  M  alone  Manuscript,  with  all  its  imper- 
fections on  its  head,  was  eagerly  hurried  through  the  press. 

Mr.  Singer  has  prepared  his  enlarged  edition  with  greater  care ; 
and  has  given  proofs  in  its  progress  of  the  skill  and  intelligence  ever 
necessary  in  such  a  work,  of  which  however  the  authenticity  is  the 
main  recommendation. 

It  is  evident  that  these  *  Anecdotes  of  Books  and  Men '  were 
designed  by  Spence  to  belong  to  the  numerous  race  of  Ana,  of 
which  though  we  possess  but  few  in  our  literature,  yet  those  few  are 
excellent.  Our  vivacious  neighbours,  more  fond  of  talk,  found  a 
pleasure,  when  silent,  in  writing  down  the  talk  of  others,  even  to 
their  Arlequiniandy  for  Harlequin  too  must  talk  in  France.  Of 
their  flock,  the  bell-wether  is  the  Menagiana,  Yet  the  four 
volumes,  improved  by  the  learned  editor  La  Monnoye,  are  eclipsed 
by  the  singular  splendour  of  BoswelPs  Johnson. — On  this  work 
we  must  make  one  observation.  An  Italian,  a  man  of  letters  and  of 
genius,  compares  Johnson  '  to  some  unOommon  bear,  and  Bos- 
well  to  the  Savoyard  who  goes  shewing  him  about.'  This  8ar«- 
casm  has  been  anticipated  by  some  of  our  own  wits ;  but  wits  are 
bad  critics  !  All  other  Ana  are  usually  confined  to  a  single  person, 
and  chiefly  run  on  the  particular  subject  connected  with  that  per- 
«ou  ;  but  Bosweirs  is  the  Ana  of  all  mankind :  nor  can  the  world 

speedily 
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speedily  hope  to  receive  a  similar  gift ;  for  it  is  scarcely  more  pro- 
bable to  find  another  Bos  well  than  another  Johnson. 

It  must  not  be  concealed  that  such  collections  as  this  of 
Spence  have  frequently  spread  an  alarm  in  their  circles.  It  is  a  case 
of  conscience  whose  solution  we  leave  to  some  future  Paley,  how 
far  may  be  practised  the  liberty  of  chronicling  conversations,  or 
perpetuating  domestic  incidents.  Is  friendship,  placed  under  the 
rose,  no  longer  to  look  up  to  that  emblem  of  secrecy  and  silence  ? 
When  our  heart  moves  with  our  lips,  or  circulates  with  the  warmth 
ctf  wine,  are  our  unpremeditated  thoughts,  our  negligent  assertions^ 
and  our  playful  deceptions,  the  mere  odds  and  ends  of  our  fancy, 
all  our  humours,  good  and  evil,  to  be  permanently  recorded  i  Are 
love  and  hatred  to  be  the  short-hand  writers  of  social  life,  and  are 
men  to  be  brought  to  a  bar  without  even  a  suspicion  that  they  are 
undergoing  a  trial  ?  These  observations  extend  to  the  writers  of 
Diaries, — from  Cole,  the  literary  antiquary,  to  Bubb  Dodington, 
the  jobbing  statesman.  The  very  precaution  which  some  of  them 
U8ed>  (and  Cole  among  the  rest,)  that  their  papers  should  not  be 
opened  till  a  given  period,  only  served  to  protract  the  torture  of  the 
sufferers;  while  the  calumny  begins  to  live  just  when  the  calumni- 
ated had  passed  the  power  of  vindication.  We  believe  that  these 
examples  have  occasioned  the  destruction  of  much  of  this  kind  of 
secret  history  by  those  who  trembled  at  the  imprudence  of  future 
cditorSj  or  dreaded  the  consequences  of  their  own  too  faithful  chro- 
nicle. The  late  Dean  of  Christ-Church,  Cyril  Jackson,  an  extra- 
ordinary character,  who,  if  he  did  not  feel  the  ambition,  at  least  pos- 
sessed the  genius  of  governing,  and  who  (after  a  reign  of  twenty 
years)  retired,  like  the  imperial  philosopher  of  antiquity,  into  the  ut- 
termost solitude,  appearing  to  forget  all  men  and  all  things,  and  him- 
self as  much-  forgotten  as  the  greatness  of  the  character  he  had  left 
bdiind  him  allowed,  had  kept,  it  is  said,  a  Diary  of  his  Ufe,  which, 
in  an  unfortunate  hour,  he  destroyed, — from  an  apprehension  that 
his  records,  by  the  imprudence  of  friends,  or  the  maliciousness 
of  cynics,  might  be  productive  of  some  of  the  mischief  which  he 
had  witnessed  in  those  of  others. 

Even  Spence  had  long  raised  similar  alarms  by  his  *  Anecdotes.* 
Not  only  had  his  own  friends  (as  we  have  seen)  protested  against 
their  publication,  (for  they  were  then  treading  on  ashes  v^hose  fires 
were  not  extinct,)  but  even  some  of  the  editors  of  Pope  have  vented 
their  outcries  against  opening  this  box  of  Pandora.  Listen  to  Mr. 
Bowles,  a  sort  of  sentimental  critic : — *  I  tremble  for  every  character 
\vhen  I  hear  any  thing  of  "  Spence's  Anecdotes."  Neither  friend  nor 
ioe  are  spared.  He  seems  to  have  oj)ened  his  mouth  and  his  ears 
to  every  thing  Pope  told  him  ;  and  it  makes  the  heart  sick  to  think 
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how  often  Pope  hns  altered  his  tone/  8cc.    The  book  has  at  last ' 
appeared !  and  if  the  reverend  gentleman  still  *  trembles/  it  can  be  * 
only  to  find  that  the  Pope  of  *  Spence's  Anecdotes'  is  not  the  Pope 
of  Mr.  Bowles.    Spence,  who  seems  once  to  have  wavered  on  the 
propriety  of  publishing  them,  has  written  on  the  leaf  of  one  of  the 
paper-books — *  All  the  people  well  acquainted  xcith  Mr,  Pope 
looked  on  him  as  a  most  friendly,  open/  charitable,  and  generous- 
hearted  man  ;  all  the  world,  almost,  that  did  not  know  him,  were 
got  into  a  mode  of  having  very  different  ideas  of  him :  how  proper 
diis  makes  it  to  publish  these  anecdotes  after  my  death/     The' 
truth  is,  that  Pope,  alive  to  the  most  generous  feelings,  was  exces* ' 
sively  irritable  in  whatever  touched  his  art.     Poetry  was  the  delight^ 
ful  craft  of  his  life,  and  the  craftsman  had  his  mysteries.     This  great 
poet  furnishes  not  the  only  instance  where  bland  and  tender  disposi- 
tions may  be  associated  with  that  keen  searching  spirit,  so  irritable 
and  caustic :  the  habits  of  the  mind  are  often  distinct  from  the  habits 
of  the  man. 

Mr.  Singer  has  furnished  a  copious  life  of  Spence.     The  fresh 
pfiaterials  which  the  writer  has  been  enabled  to  bring  to  his  work, 
and  particularly  some  interesting  evidence  of  thfe  true  character  and ' 
feelings  of  Spence,  render  it  valuable;  but  though  the   hand  of  ■ 
the  artist  is  faithful  in  tracing  the  lines,  it  wants  a  delicacy  of 
touch  ;  and  as  a  composition,  we  regret  to  add,  it  is  often  inelegant* 
and  incorrect :  the  narrative  moves  on  with  great  caution,  it  i^  true, 
but  it  moves  heavily,  and  frequently  reminds  us  of  those  alphabetical 
lives  which  we  consult  as  a  sort  of  troublesome  convenience.     Of 
Dr.  Birch,  to  whose  zeal  our  literature  owes  more  than  can  here  be  * 
acknowledged,  a  critic  of  the  day  familiarly  observed,  *  Tom  was- 
a  dead  hand  at  a  Life  /  the  lineal  descent  has  not  been  enlivened 
by  any  fortunate  cross- brejed, 

*  And  Tora  the  second  rpigns  like  Torn  the  first.' 

There  was  a  moral  loveliness  in  the  character  and  the  life  of 
Spence,  which  could  not  fail  to  engage  the  affections  of  such  an  ele- 
gant scholar  as  Lowth,  and  those  of  ipany  other  men  of  genius. 
Cultivating  literature  and  the  arts  with  the  ardour  and  the  play- 
fulness of  a  lover,  it  was  fortunate  t)iat  the  viqissitudes  of  life  ren-« 
dered  him  a  traveller.  Having  retired  fron\  college  to  a  small, 
liying,  he  was  invited  at  various  times  to  accompany  3^veral  distin-' 
guished  persons  in  their  tours  throCigh  Europe ;  but  th^  feelings  of 
this  pilgriin  of  taste  were  purely  doinestic ;  and  amidst  the  interest- 
ing objects  around  him,  nothing  occupied  hia  mind  so  entirely  as  his 
mother  and  his  garden  :-:-a  mother,  in  whom  all  his  affections  were 
concentrated,  and  a  garden,  his  ideal  *  Tempe  /  a  work,  under  which 
title  he  proposed  to  illustrate  gardening  in  all  ages,  and  which  be 
^as  meditating  and  writing  all  his  days  !  these^  amidst  his  foreign 

enjqymentSj^ 
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HE^menls,  hU  ardent  patrons,  and  hii  literary  amtisements,  were 
nhe  real  subjects  of  his  reveries. 

f  The  author  of  the  '  Tales  of  the  Genii,'  a  work  which,  to  a  feel- 
B&^  mind,  bears  the  most  palhelic  of  all  terminations,  for,  wilh  its 
Htot  page,  the  life  of  the  author  loo  closed,  was  one  of  the  warm 
HMniirers  of  Spence;  and  has  thrown  into  his  charming  fiction  a 
RtCaulirnl  sketch  of  his  friend. 

9  '  The  Dervise  of  the  groves,  (it  is  under  this  name  that  he  de- 
BCnbes  him  in  his  tenth  talc,)  with  a  fond  generous  atfection,  made 
■be  life  of  his  dear  mother  smile  in  age,  and  happy  in  affliction ;  the 
^Bliief  glories  of  his  youthful  soul  were  to  please  her  that  gave  him 
Inrth  ;  and  like  the  stork,  he  made  the  nest  of  comfort  fur  his  pa- 
Hent,  and  bore  her  into  light  and  life  on  his  industrious  wings,  then 
BUeased  alone  with  all  mankind  when  they  were  pleased  wilh  her.' 
V  To  his  mother  Spence  addresses  his  happiest  letters  ;  and  it  is 
^Kefreshing,  amidst  the  formal  monotonies  of  society,  to  be  recalled 
Hb  all  those  natural  touches  and  minute  parliculariiiea  made  up  of 
^Kleasaiitry  and  affection ;  to  see  him  preparing  his  little  fop  of  a  gar- 
BBen,  '  strutting,  and  pretending  to  be  bigger  than  lie  is,'  to  make 
^Mbme  show,  after  inviting  his  mother  and  sister  to  take  such  a  lour- 
Biey  for  a  pippin.'     '  From  the  little  green  plat  at  one  end  of  it  (be 
Sprites)  we  may  stand  like  three  statues  on  one  pedestal,  and  look 
^lUt  on  a  prospect  that  is  no  inconsiderable  one  for  Hertfordshire. 
By  this  word  you  may  see  the  pride  of  my  heart,  for,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  don't  care  to  be  thought  in  Essex  here,  and  take  all  ihe  ad- 
vantage I  can  of  my  neighbourhood  to  a  better  county.'     With  his 
mother,  Spence  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse;  and  the  three  let- 
ters which  Mr.  Singer  has  selected  are  fortunate  in  their  subjects. 
In  one  of  them  he  sets  before  us,  with  all  the  tidelily  of  a  Flemish 
painter,  a  chattering  gesticulating  droll  of  '  a  mountaineer  barber- 
surgeon,  born  amidst  the  Alps,  and  as  learned  as  people  generally 
are  among  wild  mountains,  who  from  father  to  son  were  so,  with' 
out  any  interruption  for  twenty-eight  generations.'     The  family  an- 
nals, it  seems,  did  not  reach  up  to  Noali ;  but  when  asked  if  he  had 
a  history  of  the  twenty-seven  surgeons,  his  predecessors  f  he  briskly 
replied — '  Have  1  ?  yes,  that  I  have  ;  and  1  would  rather  lose  my 
legs  than  lose  it.'     Another  lettergives  an  account  ofa  Frenchman, 
oneofihe  '  adepts,' who  carry  '  the  great  elixir  in  their  pockets,'  and 
look  '  very  genteel  and  very  grave,'  and  '  as  fre^h  as  forty,'  at  two 
centuries  old,  and  who  can  make  gold,  yet  are  always  wanting  some 
from  those  who  cannot.     A  third  gives  a  minute  and  spirited  de- 
scription of  the  representation  of  a  Mystery,  called  '  the  Damned 
Soul,"  which  Spence,  lounging  one  evening  at  Turin,  saw  per- 
formed under  the  portico  of  an  hospital  by  a  set  of  Italian  strollers  ; 
c  c  4  the 
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tbiB.plpty  die  scenery,  and  the  actresses,  for  they  were  all  women 
except  the  devils,  are  inimitably  described. 

The  mother  whom  Spence  was  so  solicitous  to  delight  was  a 
dependant  on  his  kindness.  This  warm  filial  fondness  seems  very 
distinguishable  from  the  Storge,  or  the  instinct  of  parental  affection* 
It  is  a  love  in  the  very  next  degree  to  wedded  love,  and  perhaps  is 
often  its  substitute.  Men  of  the  good-nature  and  the  good  temper 
of  Spence, — under  the  influence  of  constitutional  languor,  are  alive 
to  all  those  endearment?  which  can  only  come  from  a  female — 
from  her  eyes,  from  her  voice.  It  has  been  by  adopting  a  mother, 
a  sister,  or  a  humbler  friend,  that  such  men  have  reflected  back  a 
tender  image  of  themselves.  Such  domestic  emotions  were  expe- 
rienced by  Cow  per,  they  were  sought  after  by  Pope ;  but  they  en- 
livened the  studies  of  Spence,  and  inspired  that  unvarying  cheerful- 
ness which  induced  him  to  write  letters  to  his  mother,  as  if  he  felt 
an  ambition  to  please  her. 

.  Had  it  been  our  happiness  to  live  with  Spence,  such  as  we 
have  portrayed  him  we  are  confident  that  we  should  have  found 
him.  Johnson  has  spoken  indifferently  well  of  him  ;  Gray  with  his 
usual  fastidiousness;  Walpole  has  commemorated  himself  more 
than  Spence  by  this  exquisite  description ! — *  As  I  knew  Mr.  J. 
Spence,  I  do  not  think  1  should  have  been  so  much  delighted  as 
Dr.  Kippis  with  reading  his  letters.  He  was  a  good-natured 
harmless  little  soul,  but  more  like  a  silver  penny  than  a  genius.  It 
was  a  neat  fiddle-faddle  bit  of  sterling,  that  had  read  good  books 
and  kept  good  company ;  but  was  too  trifling  for  use,  and  only  fit 
to  please  a  child.'  This  is  no  bad  specimen  of  the  sort  of  affectioa 
which  this  vivacious  Momus  ever  bore  towards  literary  men  : — but 

*  11  vostro  topo  h  tutlo  Fra  Pasquali  1* 

this  '  fiddle-faddle  bit  of  sterling'  was  himself. 

Spence  indulged  a  singular  delight  in  bringing  out  men  whose 
genius  was  clouded  by  the  obscurity  of  their  situations.  It  was  he 
who  first  took  by  the  hand  *  The  Muse  in  Livery,'  of  Dodsley ;  who 
secured  patronage  for  the  self-taught  Thresher,  and  the  blind  poet 
Blacklock;  who  introduced  to  the  world  the  erudite  tailor,  Robert 
Hill,  by  his  ingenious  parallel  with  his  old  friend  Magliabechi. 
Spence  was  the  first  writer  who  noticed  Thomson,  in  his  *  Essay  on 
Pope's  Odyssey,'  which  being  a  popular  book,  contributed  to 
make  the  poem  more  known,  and  Thomson  always  acknowledged 
the  value  of  this  recommendation.  The  '  Essay,*  though  it  neces- 
sarily contained  many  free  strictures,  was  so  far  firom  irritating  the 
bard,  that  it  served  as  the  foundation  of  their  friendship ;  and  opened 
that  intercoiu-se  which  produced  the  accounts  Spence  has  delivered 
to  us  of  Pope's  habits,  studies,  and  conversations,  which,  as  Mr. 

Singer 
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Singer  well  observes^  exhibit '  a  complete^  though  bri^^  auto-bio- 
graphy' of  the  great  poet. 

Spence  had  a  turn  for  dialogue-writing  ;  all  his  works  are  com- 
posed in  this  manner,  and  it  seems  to  have  served  his  purpose  on 
the  present  occasion  much  better  than  on  the  others.  We  believe 
that  he  has  given  all  the  words  he  recollected,  for,  in  some  places, 
he  expresses  a  doubt  whether  he  had  retained  the  precise  language: 
assuredly  it  has  received  no  embellishments  from  his  careless,  un- 
grammatical,  slip-slop  pen :  but  we  must  not  transfer  our  notions  of 
style  to  the  days  of  Spence,  when  they  were  more  occupied  by 
'simple  impressions  than  by  abstract  generalities ;  in  a  word,  when 
the  study  of  effect  in  writing  was  an  artifice  not  yet  practised. 

In  these  Anecdotes  we  are  not  only  listening  to  Pope  at  his  fire- 
side, in  full  colloquy  about  himself  and  his  works,  but  are  at  the 
same  time  introduced  to  a  goodly  company.  Ficoroni,  the  Roman 
antiquary,  Cocchi,  the  Florentine  man  of  letters,  Ramsay,  Dean 
liockier,  a  very  extraordinary  man,  and  other  ^persons  still  more 
celebrated,  all  saying  something  on  subjects  which  they  well  under- 
stand, contribute  to  diversify  these  modern  symposia.  Nothing 
can  present  a  more  inviting  appearance  than  this  literary  chit-chat ; 
yet  we  have  frequently  closed  the  volume  in  weariness.  There  is 
in  the  nature  of  the  work  an  insurmountable  defect ;  it  has  all  the 
distraction  of  conversation,  without  leaving  us  the  power  to  ask  a 
question  or  pursue  a  discussion.  In  this  book  of  infinite  little  thiiigs, 
nothing  comes  prepaied  to  us  by  introduction  or  reflection :  the 
l^urry  of  our  ideas  is  oppressive ;  there  is  a  sort  of  variety  which, 
so  far  from  exciting  attention,  puts  us  half  to  sleep;  it  is  like  the 
tumbling  of  waves,  one  runs  over  the  other,  till  amidst  the  rapid 
changes  the  mind  grows  insensible  to  die  successive  motions. — But 
we  must  hasten  to  Pope. 

It  is  with  pain  we  have  so  long  witnessed  the  attacks  on  the 
moral  and  poetical  character  of  this  great  poet  by  the  last  two  of 
his  editors.  Warton,  who  first  entered  the  list,  though  not  un- 
willing to  wound,  exhibits  occasionally  some  of  the  courtesy  of 
the  ancient  chivalry ;  but  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowles,  pos- 
sesses the  contest  a  VoutrancCy  with  the  appearance,  though  as- 
suredly not  with  the  reality,  of  personal  hostility.  It  had  been 
more  honourable  in  this  gentleman,  with  his  known  prejudices 
against  the  class  of  poetry  in  which  Pope  will  always  remain  un- 
rivalled, to  have  declined  the  office  of  editor,  than  to  attempt  to 
'spread  among  new  generations  of  readers  the  most  unfavourable 
and  the  most  unjust  impressions  of  the  Poet,  and  of  the  Man. 
\Ve  confidently  hope,  that  the  world  has  not  yet  reached  that 
point  of  degradation,  where  to  depreciate  excellence  in  art,  and  to 
vilify  one  whose  virtues  were  of  no  ordinary  cast,  shall  be  con- 
sidered 
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sidered  d9  a  tnatter  tob  unimportant  to  inTestigate,  or  too  light  to 
reprehend  gravely.  To  refute  errors  is  no  trivial  task,  for  the  labour 
is  not  very  amusing.  It  requires  more  time  and  cost  to  repair  an 
edifice  than  to  damage  it ;  and  certainly  more  zeal  to  defend  the 
calumniated  than  care  to  raise  the  calumny.  An  .attack,  if  it  de- 
serves notice,  is  necessarily  lively,  and  our  attention  is  roused  by 
that  air  of  novelty  it  carries  with  it ;  but  a  defence  can  only  boast 
the  honest  intention  of  carrying  us  back  to  the  same  place  we  had 
formerly  occupied ;  and  nothing  short  of  a  miraculous  demonstra- 
tion will  so  completely  eradicate  a  false  or  an  aggravated  chargef, 
as  to  leave  no  traces  of  it  behind  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
long  received  the  erroneous  impressions. 

Joseph  Warton  had  the  merit  of  first  declaring  of  Pope,  that 
'  he  did  not  think  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession^  and  that  his 
species  of  poetry  was  not  the  most  excellent  one  of  the  art.'*  Many 
^ears  after,  Johnson  interrogating  this  critic,  inquired,  '  If  Pope  be 
not  a  poet,  where  is  poetry  to  be  found  ?  To  circumscribe  poetry, 
he  added,  by  a  definition  will  only  shew  the  narrowness  of  the  de- 
finer.'  Yet  such  a  definer  arose  in  the  disciple  of  Warton,  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Bowles,  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  this  idle  controversy 
by  his  *  Observations  on  the  Poetic  Character  of  Pope;*  and  his 
recent  pamphlet  on  *  The  Invariable  Principles  of  Poetry,'  in 
r<eply  to  Mr.  Campbell's  masterly  vindication  of  Pope.  Mr.  Bowles 
has  adopted  a  system  which  terminates  in  an  exclusion  of  a  great 
poet  from  the  highest  order  of  poets. 

How  this  wonderful  operation  has  been  carried  on,  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  state — it  is  the  history  of  the  past,  if  Mr. 
Bowles  triumphs ;  or  the  history  of  the  future,  should  good  sense 
and  good  taste  return  to  Pope.  It  is  said  that  the  subjects  of 
Pope  are  *  not  poetical,'  while  ^  in  his  execution  none  ever  was 
superior.'  This  is  demonstrated,  by  propositions  ^  connected  and 
consecutive ;'  and  on  a  particular  self-triumph,  Mr.  Bowles  adds, 

*  An  unnatural  civil  war  has  often  been  renewed  between  the  Drjrdenists  and  the 
Fopists,  Such  parties  originate  in  an  undue  undervaluing  of  the  one  for  his  deficiency 
iu  some  eminent  quality  of  the  other,  and  not  unfrequently  from  adverse  tastes,  with  the 
concealed  design  to  elevate  their  own  favourite  pursuit ;  too  often  perhaps  have  they 
been  fomented  by  a  baser  principle.  There  are  times  when  the  populace  become  rest- 
less at  the  excellence  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  ;  and  take  a  malicious  delight 
to  lower  and  overshadow  an  established  genius,  by  a  new  successor  and  new  tastes* 
The  world  of  literature  has  been  deeply  infected  with  this  madness.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  Virgil  was  often  vexed  in  his  days  by  a  parallel  with  Homer,  and  that  the  Horoerists 
often  exulted  over  the  Virgilians,  Moderti  Italy  was  lung  divided,  and  feuds  as  dread- 
ful as  those  between  two  highland  clans,  were  raised  concerning  the  Petrarchists  and  tKe 
Chiabrerists.  A  perpetual  skirmishing  is  carried  on  between  the  Ariostoists  and  the 
Tassoists ;  and  we  find,  in  Spence,  a  Tasso  man  ready  to  prove  what  the  great  Galileo 
declared,  that  *  Ariosto's  poem  may  be  compared  to  a  melon  field :  you  may  meet  with 
«  very  good  thhig  here  and  there  in  it,  but  the  whole  b  of  very  little  value.' 
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B  reader  will  see  in  this  statement,  a  general  proposkiim  con-' 
nected  with  its  illustralions ;'  the  critic  comes  armed  at  all  points ; 
he  strikes  with  '  the  inevitable  inference'  of  a  syllogism,  or  arrays 
before  Mr.  Campbell  a  whole  line  of  cuirassiers  in  a  g.  e.  d.! 
It  is  not,  however,  for  the  logic  which  he  deems  so  conclusive  in 
demonstratina  Pope  to  have  been  no  great  poet,  that  we  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Bowles,  but  for  a  kind  of  myslicism  in  the  language  of 
his  criticism,  nebulous  as  the  dreams  of  a  Muggletonian  or  a  Swe- 
denburghian.  It  is  however  but  doing  Mr.  Bowles  justice  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  he  has  taken  the  greatest  pains  imaginable  to  make 
himself  understood ;  '  I  beseech  you,'  he  savs  to  Mr.  Campbell, 
'  not  to  ask  whether  I  mean  this  or  that,  for  I  think  you  must  now 
understand  u-hat  J  do  mean.'  Indeed  as  Mr.  Bowles  advances,  or" 
retrogrades,  he  has  explained  every  thing — and  he  merits  to  be  him-, 
self  explained.  There  are  three  hundred  terms  in  the  glossary  of 
the  Kantian  transcendental  pliilosophy,  all  which  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  Mr.  Kant  chuses,  but  as  the  world  has  never  chosen ;  so 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  comprehend  what,  if  intelligible,  would-' 
be  very  good  de  se.  Take  for  instance,  Mr.  Bowles's  admirablei 
explanation  of  the  term  execution,  a  quality  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledges Pope  excelled.  '  By  Execution,  I  mean  not  only  the  co-^ 
lours  of  expression,  but  the  design,  the  contrast  of  light  and  shade,* 
the  masterly  management,  the  judicious  disposition,  and,  in  short, 
every  thing  that  gives  to  a  cheat  subject,  relief,  interest,  and 
animation.'  While  the  reader  admires  the  clearness  of  these  ideas, 
and  the  perspicuity  of  the  style,  he  may  be  surprised  to  be  told,  that 
so  much  excellence  after  all,  only  describes  a  poet,  whose  subjects 
werenot 'iNTRiKSlCALi.ypoedVfl/.'  To  us  indeed,  Mr.  Bowles's 
term  of  execution  remains  still  a  mystery  as  occult  as  any  in  al- 
chymy ;  and  doubtless  as  profitable  for  the  furtherance  of  the  grand 
ctuvre.  But  «  hat  are  we  not  told  of  '  Nature  !'  What  chimes  and 
changes  has  not  the  delighted  critic  rung  on  '  Nature,' on  '  General- 
Nature,'  on  '  External  Nature,'  and  on  '  Moral  Nature' — and  so 
on!  '  Nature'  is  a  critical  term,  which  the  Bowleses  have  been  ex- 
plaining for  more  thou  two  thousand  years— and  they  still  throw  us 
into  that  nervous  agitation  of  spirits  which  always  arises  when  we  sit 
down  to  our  favourite  studies  of  squaring  the  circle,  or  beghuiing 
the  perpetual  motion. 

Mr,  Bowles  opens  his  '  Observations  on  the  poetic  character  of 
Pope*  with  two  regular  propositions;  that  '  images  drawn  from 
what  is  beautiful  and  sublime  in  nature  are  mork  poetical  than 
images  drawn  from  art^  and  that  '  the  passions  are  more  adapt- 
ed to  poetry  than  the  miuiners.'  Mr.  Campbell  Judges  that '  the 
Muisite  description  of  artificial  ohjects  and  manjiers  is  no  less 
characteriitic 
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characteristic  of  genius  than  the  description  of  simple  physkal  ap- 
pearances.* It  is  clear  to  us  that  a  theory,  which  frequently  ad- 
mitting every  thing  the  votary  of  Pope  could  desire  to  substantiate 
ffa^  high  genius  of  his  oiaster,  yet  terminates  in  excluding  the  poet 
from  *  the  highest  order  of  poets/  must  involve  some  fallacy ;  and 
this  we  presume  we  have  discovered  in  the  absurd  attempt  to  raise 
*  a  criterion  of  poetical  talents.'  Such  an  artificial  test  is  repugnant 
to  the  man  of  taste  who  can  take  enlarged  views,  and  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  true  critic.  In  the  contrast  of  human  tempers  and 
habits,  in  the  changes  of  circumstances  in  society,  and  the  conse- 
quent mutations  of  tastes,  the  objects  of  poetry  may  be  different  in 
different  periods;  pre-eminent  genius  obtains  its  purpose  by  its 
adaptation  to  this  eternal  variety;  and  on  this  principle,  if  we  would 
justly  appreciate  the  creative  faculty,  we  cannot  see  why  Pope  should 
lyot  class,  at  least  in  file,  with  Dante,  or  Milton.  It  is  probable 
that  Pope  could  not  have  produced  an  '  Inferno,'  or  a  *  Paradise 
liost,'  for  his  invention  was  elsewhere :  but  it  is  equally  probable 
diat  Dante  and  Milton,  with  their  cast  of  mind,  could  not  have  8o 
exquisitely  touched  the  refined  gaiety  of  '  the  Rape  of  the  Liock/ 
It  has  frequently  been  attempted  to  raise  tup  such  arbitrary  stand- 
ards and  such  narrowing  theories  of  art ;  and  these  '  criterions' 
and  *  invariable  principles'  have  |isually  been  jdr^wn  from  the  habi- 
tual practices  and  individual  tastes  of  the  framers ;  they  are  a  sort 
of  concealed  egotism,  a  stratagem  of  self-love.  When  Mr. 
Bowles  informs  us  that  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  poet 
^  is  to  have  an  eye  attentive  to  and  familiar  tpith/  (for  so  he 
strengthens  his  canons  of  criticism)  *  every  external  appearance  of 
nature,  every  change  of  season,  every  variation  of  light  and  sbade^ 
every  rock,  every  tree,  every  leaf,  every  diversity  of  hue,  &c. ;'  we  ail 
know  who  the  poet  is  that  Mr.  Bowles  so  fondly  describes.  '  Here, 
Pope,'  he  adds,  *  from  infirmities  and  from  physical  causes  was  par- 
ticularly deficient.'  In  artificial  life,  *  he  perfectly  succeeded ;'  how 
minute  in  his  description  when  he  describes  what  he  is  master  of ! 
for  instance,  the  game  of  ombre  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. — If  he 
had  been  gifted  with  the  saipe  powers  of  observing  outward  nature, 
I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  exhibited  as  much  accuracy  in 
describing  the  appropriate  beauties  of  the  forest  where  he  lived, 
as  he  was  able  to  describe  in  a  manner  so  novel  and  with  colours 
$o  vivid  a  game  of  cards.'  It  happened,  however,  that  Pope  pre- 
ferred tn-^or  to  out-door  nature;  but  did  this  re4uire  miferior 
skill  or  less  of  the  creative  faculty  than  Mr.  Bowles's  Naiurt  f 
In  Pope's  artificial  life  we  discover  a  great  deal  of  nature;  and 
in  Mr.  Bowles's  nature,  or  poetry,  we  find  much  that  is  artifidaL 
On-  tihis  absurd  principle  of  definition  and  criterion,  Mr.  Wofds- 

worth. 
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wordi,  who  is  often  by  genius  so  true  a  poet,  is  by  his  theory  so 
mistaken  a  one.  Darwin  too  ascertained  that  '  the  invariable 
principle  of  poetry/  or,  in  his  own  words  *  the  essence  of  poetry, 
was  picture/  This  was  a  convenient  principle  for  one  whose  solitary 
talent  lay  in  the  minute  pencillings  of  his  descriptions;  and  the 
idea  was  instantly  adopted  as  being  so  consonant  to  nature,  and 
to  Alderman  Boydell,  that  our  author-painters  now  asserted  that 
if  the  excellence  of  a  poem  consisted  m  forming  a  picture,  the 
more  perfect  poetry  would  be  painting  itself: — ^in  consequence 
of  this  *  invariable  principle  of  poetry,'  Mr.  Shee,  in  his  brilliant 
'  Rhymes  on  Art'  declared  that  *  the  narrative  of  an  action  is  not 
comparable  to  the  *  action  itself  before  the  eyes^  and  Barry  ardently 
exclaimed,  that '  painting  is  poetry  realised !'  To  detract  from  what 
itself  is  excellent,  by  parallels  with  another  species  of  excellence, 
or  by  trying  it  by  some  arbitrary  criterion,  will  ever  terminate,  as 
here,  in  false  criticism  and  absurd  depreciation. 

We  have  frequently  observed  that  rural  editors  and  writers  often 
incur  the  danger  of  effecting  discoveries  which  are  not  novel,  and 
are  apt  to  imagine  that  they  have  completed  their  journey,  when 
they  have  only  proceeded  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  go.  Plutarch 
long  ago  declared  that  an  author  should  live  in  a  great  and  populous 
city,  which  only  could  supply  him  with  that  abundance  of  books  he 
requires,  and  with  that  traditional  knowledge  which  floats  in  the 
memories  of  men  of  letters.  Matters  have  by  no  means  altered  in 
this  respect,  for  even  at  this  day,  there  are  some  works,  particularly 
an  edition  of  Pope,  which  cannot  properly  be  prepared  in  a  country 
town. 

Provincial  authors  too  are  liable  to  a  sort  of  literary  hypochon- 
driasm,  where  they  see  nothing  but  the  creation  of  a  morbid  fancy, 
a  phantom  in  a  dark  room.  To  this  we  owe  the  wild  speculation^ 
of  Monboddo  on  the  original  state  of  human  nature,  and  of  Bryant 
CD  human  language :  hence  too  Blackwall,  in  his  *  Court  of  Au- 
gustus,' imagined  that  he  had  invented  a  new  and  beautiful  manner 
of  writing  by  describing  the  Roman  affairs  in  the  style  of  the  beau 
monde;  and  we  ourselves  were  acquainted  with  an  honest  curate, 
who,  living  at  the  extremity  of  a  moor  in  Devonshire,  passed  his 
whole  life  in  detecting  all  the  discoveries  in  Bell's  Surgery,  in  the 
modes  by  which  Homer  dispatched  his  numerous  heroes.  It  is  only 
on  this  principle  that  we  can  account  for  the  injury  inflicted  on 
■Pope  by  the  strange  proceedings  of  his  last  editor,  who,  having 
probably  possessed  himself  of  all  the  ravings  of  all  the  dunce$  oii 
their  arch-enemy,  dwelt  on  them  till  their  sinister  influence  operated 
on  his  imagination,  and  prompted  him  to  hesitate,  and  suggest,  and 
surmise  away  every  amiable  characteristic  of  the  poet ;  and,  incre- 
dible as  it  may  appear,  to  accuse  him  of  the  contrary  dispositions! 

Solitary 
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Solitary  attention  strangely  magnifies  by  its  intensity*  Had  he  ra- 
tber,  in  these  distempered  moments,  opened  the  window< — fresh  air 
and  ^  rural  sights'  might  have  thrown  over  every  object  the  hue  of 
truth  and  nature. 

.  We  find  Pope  aspersed  for '  a  sordid  money-getting  passion — ^for 
taking  bribes  to  suppress  satires — for  the  most  rankling  envy  of 
Addison — for  the  worst  of  tempers — for  duplicity  and  fickleness  of 
opinion — for  the  grossest  licentiousness.'  Will  our  readers  now 
believe  (what  is  really  the  case)  that  Pope  was  kind  from  his  nature 
- — that  his  heart  was  open  at  all  times  to  the  claims  of  his  humbler 
friends — that  he  was  adored  by  his  intimates — that  he  could  have 
no  one  to  envy — and  finally,  (hat  he  was  no  lover  of  money  ? 

The  race  of  minor  commentators  pitch  their  notes  to  the  key  first 
set  them.  Johnson  had  observed  that — ^  the  great  topic  of  Pope's 
ridicule  is  poverty.  He  seems  (he  says)  to  be  of  an  opinion,  not  very 
uncommon  in  the  world,  that  to  want  money  is  to  want  every  thing. 
In  his  letters  and  his  poems,  his  garden  and  his  grotto,  his  quin- 
cunx and  his  vines,  some  hints  of  his  opulence  are  always  to  be 
found.'  This  opinion  of  our  great  moralist  appears  somewhat 
tinged  by  his  own  early  habits  and  misfortunes  in  life :  the  ridicule 
of  the  poverty  of  vulgar  scribblers  wants  novelty,  and  indeed  effi- 
cacy, as  a  preventive  remedy ;  but  Johnson,  it  is  well  known,  was 
destitute  of  that  sympathy  of  taste  for  '  gardens  and  grottos'  which 
formed  the  sole  delight  of  the  poet,  and,  therefore,  were  not  so 
much  ^  hints  of  his  opulence'  as  the  objects  which  his  skill  and  his 
muse  loved  to  decorate. 

Pope's  paternal  fortune  was  only  the  wreck  of  a  moderate  one, 
which  his  father,  a  conscientious  Catholic,  would  not  invest  in  the 
public  funds  of  a  government  he  could  not  uphold;  and  it  was 
.the  want  of  money,  chiefly  to  purchase  books,  as  Pope  tells  us, 
which  induced  him  to  plunge  into  the  translation  of  Homer.  .The 
truth  is,  he  gained  inconsiderable  sums  by  his  original  poemji; 
a  circumstance  which  we  were  not  made  acquainted  with  till  Mr. 
D'Israeli  discovered  ^  Lintot's  Book  of  Accounts.'*  .  The  great 
bards  of  our  times  would  indignantly  spurn  at  the  mean  remunera- 
tion of  three  five-pound  notes  for  the  labour  of  two  or  three  years, 
for  such  was  the  price  of '  The  Art  of  Criticism ;'  or,  about  double 
that  sum  for  *  Windsor  Forest,'  or  *  The  Temple  of  Fame.'  Yet 
Pope — we  are  transcribing  the  confession  of  one  of  his  calumniators 
— when  he  was  apprehensive  that  the  contract  made  with  lintot, 
of  his  Homer,  might  end  in  his  ruin,  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
to  think  no  more  of  it ; — but  the  bookseller  was  more  sagacious  dian 
the  bard.  It  was  this  translation  which  secured  his  independence. 
I      —  • 

*  See  the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume  of '  Quarrels  of  Autl)ors.' 

■  In 
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In  a  letter  to  Martha  Blount,  Pope  incideDtallj  declares  tiiat  he 
'as  in  DO  concern  or  haste  to  hear  whether  he  gained  or  lost,  by  aoine 
ittery  adventure ;  this  simple  passage  calls  down  this  rancorous  oh-.  • 
if  vation  from  the  commentator :  '  Pope's  practice  was  diametri-^  J 
illy  opimsite  to  hispT-o/essiOH  here.'  Tliese  words  are  set  to  the  air  ] 
'hich  Mr.  Bowles  chaunts  through  the  whole  of  bis  commentary.  1 
-Whenever  the  poet  expresses  any  amiable  feeling,  Mr.  Bowles  J 
writes  a  note  to  inform  us,  that  hejears  that  Pope's  feelings  were  I 
the  rerewe  of  what  lie  prq/eMe*i.'' — This  is  the  very  black  art  of  Cri-  1 
ticism; — reading  the  Lord's  Prayer  backwards. — '  He  endeavoured  J 
to  acciimuiate  wealth  hif  risking  his  money  on  all  kinds  of  sectai~  1 
ties ;'  and  we  aie  referred  fur  the  heinous  details  to  '  a  state  of  hif  ] 
affairs'  by  his  lawyer,  where  we  find  the  '  all  kinds  of  securities*  ] 
to  be  simply  bonds  of  difl'erent  persons.  Pope,  a  conscientious  I 
Catholic,  like  his  father,  had  no  other  means  of  income  than  the  I 
interest  which  he  derived  from  lending  money  to  iudividiials :  [hii  j 
the  general  practice  of  the  times,  which  gave  occupation  to  «  I 
lody  of  men  now  e^itinct,  called  Scriveners ;  and  the  inventory  of 
■'ope's  lawyer  only  proves  how  small  was  the  Poet's  fortune.  He  j 
lived  on  an  annuity,  and  did  not  leave  more  than  three  thousand  j 
pounds  i  yet  such  is  the  contagion  of  calumny,  however  absurd,  that  ] 
we  find  Mr.  Singer  repeating  the  cuckuo-nole,  and  reproaching  the  1 
]wet  for  being  '  over  solicitous  to  accumulate  money,  risking  on  I 
all  kinds  of  securities.' — p.  2ia.  'ITie  truth  is,  that  Pope  was  apt  ] 
to  be  extremely  negligent  in  all  money  concerns.  Warburton  tells  I 
us  that  w  hen  Craggs  gave  him  some  Southsea  subscriptions,  he  was  I 
eo  indifferent  about  them  as  to  neglect  makhtg  any  benefit  of  them.  1 
And  the  multiplied  evidence  of  his  domestic  associates  confirms  the  j 
fact.  '  'Tis  most  certaui  that  nobody  ever  loved  money  so  little  as  I 
my  brother,' says  Mrs.  Racket,  his  sister-in-law,  '  Mr.  Pope's  not  I 
beuig  richer,'  says  Martha  Blount, '  may  be  easily  accounted  for ;  he  j 
never  had  any  love  for  money.  1  f  he  was  extravagant  in  any  thing,  1 
it  was  in  his  grotto.'  Again,  '  He  did  not  know  any  thing  of  t^  I 
value  of  money ;  and  his  greatest  delight  was  in  doing  good  offices  j 
to  his  friends,  I  used  to  know  by  his  particular  vivacity  and  the 
pleasure  that  appeared  in  his  face,  when  he  came  to  town  on  such 
errands,  or  when  he  was  employed  on  them,  which  was  very  often.'  j 
When  his  nephew  refused  a  very  handsome  settlement  in  the  J 
West  Indies,  and  said  that  fifty  pounds  a-year  was  all  he  wanted  to  | 
make  him  happy,  Pope,  instead  of  using  arguments  to  persuade  J 
him  not  to  refuse  so  advantageous  a  proposal,  inmiediately  offered  1 
to  settle  lliat  sum  upon  him.  He  refused  a  secret  pension  from  1 
Craggs ;  and  though  a  carriage  was  necessary  to  him,  he  used  to  say  ] 
_^at  '  he  had  preserved  his  liberty  without  a  coach .'  Let  us  not  for- 
Btot  too  that  when  Savage  was  destitute  and  abandoned  by  every  one, 
K^  he 
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he  lived  on  a  pensfioii  punctually  paid  by  his  friend.    So  mudi  for 
the  money-getting  Pope !  Do  commentators  ever  blush  ? 

Mr.  Bowles  has  unsparingly  attacked  Pope  on  the  score  of  his 
quarrel  with  Lady  Mary  Wortky  Montague :  as  we  have  some- 
thiiig  to  contribute  to  the  little  that  is  known  of  this  extraordinary 
woman,  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  communicate  it. 

Lady  Mary's  was  an  eccentric  path  through  life,  and,  from  family 
motives,  it  was  considered  proper  that  it  should  remain  a  secret 
one;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  family  gains  nothing,  while  the  public 
loses  a  great  deal : — What  is  matter  of  history  is  matter  of  instruc- 
tion; and  it  is  not  a  Lady  Mary  that' we  have  lost,  but  a  woman  of 
genius,  whose  principles  and  conduct  must  provoke  the  inquiries, 
and  receive  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal  that  no  author  can  elude. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Dallaway's  prefatory  Memoirs,  Lady  Mary 
will  only  be  known  to  posterity  by  a  chance  publication,  (for  such 
were  her  famous  Turkish  Letters, — the  manuscript  of  which  her 
feniily  purchased  with  the  intention  to  suppress,)  and  the  more  re- 
cent letters,  which  were  reluctantly  given  up  as  an  exchange  for 
other  family  documents  that  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  book- 
seller. Had  it  depended  on  her  relations,  the  name  of  Lady  Mary 
had  only  reached  us  in  the  satires  of  Pope,  and  our  literature  could 
not  )mve  balanced  the  genius  of  a  Madame  de  Sevign6  with  some- 
thing more  than  her  fascination.  The  greater  part  of  her  Epistolary 
Correspondence  was  destroyed  by  her  mother ;  and  what  that  good 
and  gothic  lady  spared  was  suppressed  by  that  hereditary  austerity 
of  rank  of  which  her  family  was  too  susceptible.  It  was  no  defi- 
ciency in  application  which  prevented  Lady  Mary  from  ranking 
among  the  first  of  our  female  writers.  Early  in  life  she  had  trans- 
lated the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus ;  and  even  to  her  latest  days 
literature  formed  her  solitary  enjoyment;  for  in  truth  the  gay,  th^ 
witty,  and  if  it  must  be,  the  intriguing  Lady  Mary,  was,  by  taste 
and  habit,  a  learned  woman,  a  literary  Vecluse.  It  required  a  phi- 
losophical spirit  to  meditate  on  the  Turkish  villagers'  ^  engrafting'^ 
a  patriotic  ardour  to  appropriate  the  discovery  for  her  own  coun* 
try^  and  a  heroism  which 

*  the  little  terrors  of  her  sex 

Despising,  by  maternal  fondness  swayed,  , 

Yet  boM)  where  confidence  had  stable  ground,' 

realized  one  of  the  most  splendid  triumphs  in  medical  science^  and 
proved  it  on  her  only  son ! 

There  is  a  veil  over  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  woman,  and  who 
now  can  lift  it,  ordecide  whether  this  expatriated  female  was  a  cri^ 
minal  driven  from  home,  or  withdrew  herself  indignantly?  Th« 
passions  of  Lady  Mary  were  probably  never  vehement;  but  she 
was,  unhappily,  ^  that  dangerous  thing,  a  female  wit;'  and  tber^ 

was 
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was  a  deadly  bitterness  in  her  libney,  as  if,  like  ihe  bees  of  Xcno- 
plion,*  she  had  fed  solely  on  lupine  flowers.  Her  very  admirers 
ceased  to  be  her  friends.  She  separated  herself  from  her  husband, 
her  daughter,  and  her  country  ; — yet  in  that  distant  seclusion,  the 
domestic  ties  were  at  no  time  entirely  broken  between  any  of  the 
parties. 

It  was  probably  for  herself,  as  much  as  for  her  country- women, 
that  Lady  Mary  appears  to  have  drawn  up  an  extraordinary  pro- 
ject, with  which,  if  printed,  we  are  unacquainted.  We  find  this 
account  of  it  in  Spence,  to  whom  Lady  Mary  speaks. 

*  It  was  from  the  customs  of  the  Turks  that  1  first  thought  of  a  sep-- 
tennial  bill  for  the  benefit  of  married  persons,  and  of  the  advantages  that 
might  arise  from  our  wives  having  no  portions.' 

On  this  Spence  observes  *  That  Lady's  little  treatise  upon  these  two 
subjects  is  very  prettily  written,  and  has  very  uncommon  arguments  in 
it.  She  is  very  strenuous  for  both  these  tenets.  Tliat  every  married  per- 
son should  have  the  liberty  of  declaring,  every  seventh  ^^ear,  whether  they 
choose  to  continue  to  live  together  in  that  state  for  another  seven  years 
or  not;  and  she  also  argues,  that  if  women  had  nothing  but  their  own 
good  qualities  and  merit  to  recommend  them,  it  would  make  them  more 
virtuous,  and  their  husbands  more  happy,  than  in  the  present  marketing 
way  among  us.  She  seems  very  earnest  and  serious  on  the  subject,  and 
wishes  the  legislature  would  take  it  under  their  consideration,  and  regu- 
late those  two  points  by  her  system.' 

It  seems  that  Lady  Mary,  in  adopting  from  the  Turks  this  ^  sep- 
tennial bill  for  the  relief  of  the  married,'  imagined  the  gift  might 
Erove  as  universally  salutary,  as  the  national  '  grafting'  she  had  so 
appily  introduced ;  but  it  is  not  clear  to  us,  that,  where  the  con- 
stitutional habits  are  radically  bad,  a  fresh  inoculation  of  a  new  hus- 
band, or  a  new  wife,  will  improve  the  general  system.  In  regard  to 
herself,  her  union  was  not  fortunate ;  and  was  made  with  the  same 
contempt  of  discretion  which  she  appears  to  have  frequently  carried 
into  the  affairs  of  life :  she  chose  a  husband  one'  morning  from  a 
freak,  and  merely  to  put  an  end  to  a  month's  vacillations. 

*  I  always  desired,'  says  Spence,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother  from 
Rome,  *  to  be  acquainted  with  Lady  Mary,  and  could  never  bring  it 
about,  though  we  were  often  together  in  London;  soon  after  we 
came  to  this  place,  her  Ladyship  came  here,  and  in  five  days  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  her.  She  is  one  of  the  most  shining  characters  • 
in  the  world,  but  shines  like  a  comet.  She  is  all  irregularity  and  always 
wandering ;  the  most  wise,  the  most  imprudent ;  loveliest,  most  dis- 
agreeable; best-nalnred,  cruellest  woman  in  the  world,  **  all  things  by 
turns  and  nothing  long." — She  was  married  young,  and  she  told  me, 
with  that  freedom  which  travelling  gives,  that  she  was  never  in  so  great 
a  hurry  of  thought,  as  the  month  before  she  was  married ;  she  never 

*  See  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
VOL.  XXIII.    NO.  XLVl.  13  D  slept 
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slept  any  one  night  that  month.  You  know  she  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  beauties  of  her  day,  and  had  a  vast  number  of  offers,  and 
the  thing  that  kept  her  awake  was  who  to  fix  upon.  She  was  deter- 
mined as  to  two  points  from  the  first,  that  is  to  be  married  to  somebody, 
and  not  to  be  married  to  the  man  her  father  advised  her  to  have.  The 
last  night  of  the  month  she  determined,  and  in  the  m'M-ning  left  the 
husband  of  her  father's  choice  buying  the  wedding  ring,  and  scuttled 
away  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Wortley/ 

Mr.  Wortley  Montague  was  a  gentlemaTi  of  moderate  capacity, 
with  a  good  deal  of  phlegm  in  his  constitution.  We  once  saw  a 
manuscript  speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  House,  and  which  he 
must  have  held  with  his  hat  before  it  while  he  spoke; — and  we  recol- 
lect certain  notable  hints  which  the  orator  had  carefully  arranged 
along  the  margin;  such  as — ^  pause  for  a  minute' — *  cough' — 
*  look  round* — ^  slow' — Moud/  &c.  Of  a  genius  so  tame  and 
mechanical  we  can  form  no  very  exalted  notion  either  as  a  patriot, 
or  as  a  husband  for  Lady  Mary,  and  suspect  that  if  ^  she  had 
scuttled  away  to  be  married'  to  the  man  of  her  father's  choice,  she 
would  have  stood  a  better  chance  for  happiness. 

Lady  Wortley  Montague  owed  nothing  to  the  elementary  aid  of 
any  tutor,  which  is  contrary  to  Mr.  Dallaway's  assertion,  that  she 
had  the  same  preceptors  as  her  brother.  She  appears,  with  all  her 
knowledge  of  languages,  self-educated ;  and  what  is  still  more  sin- 
gular, she  contrived  to  conceal  from  common  observers  the  know- 
ledge she  was  so  sedulous  to  acquire ;  and,  while  she  was  daily 
labouring  for  five  or  six  hours  in  her  father's  library,  had  the  art 
of  disseminating  the  notion,  that  she  '  was  reading  nothing  but 
novels  and  romances.'  We  smile  at  finding  Lady  Oxford  repro- 
bating the  wretched  taste  of  Lady  Mary  in  these  things :  *  I  won- 
der,' she  said, '  how  any  body  can  find  pleasure  in  reading  the  books 
which  are  that  lady's  chief  favourites.  There  is  no  imitation  of  na- 
ture in  the  ciiaracters,  and  without  that  how  is  it  possible  for  any 
thing  to  please?'  Lady  Oxford  alluded  to  the  Princess  of  Cleves, 
and  the  sentimental-heroic  romances  of  that  school;  but  she  was 
not  in  her  friend's  secret. 

*  When  I  was  young  (says  Lady  Mary)  I  was  a  great  admirer  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  and  tbat  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  that  set  me  upon 
the  thoughts  oi stealing  the  Latin  language.  Mr.  Wortley  was  the  only 
person  to  whom  I  communicated  my  design,  and  he  encouraged  me 
in  it.  I  studied  five  or  six  hours  a  day,  for  two  years,  in  my  father's 
library,  and  so  got  that  language,  whilst  every  body  else  thought  I  was 
reading  nothing  but  novels  and  romances.' 

We  once  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  several  unpublished  let- 
ters of  Lady  Mary,  which  gave  us  some  insight  into  her  habits  of 
life  in  Italy.  She  admitted  the  occasional  visits  of  a  few  Marchesas 
and  Contessas,  whose  follies  she  unsparingly  lashed :  they  looked 

upon 
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upon  her,  amidst  her  studies,  as  a  sort  of  Sybil,  to  whom  they  con- 
fided their  secrets,  for  the  sake  of  her  prophesyings ;  and  it  was 
always  in  her  power  to  disturb  the  jealous,  to  mortify  the  envious, 
and  to  chastise  the  malignant.  She  has  painted  the  group  to  the  life. 
In  one  of  those  letters  she  declares  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
reading  seven  hours  a  day  for  many  years:  there  are  men  of  great 
learning  who  have  not  studied  more.  Some  of  the  docuuients  per- 
plexed us ;  we  could  not  decide  whether  they  related  to  the  secrets 
of  the  cabinet  or  the  boudoir;  whether  they  described  a  conference 
with  a  minister  of  state,  or  the  adventures  of  a  minister  of  love. 
Her  printed  letters  shew  that  she  offered  Sir  Robert  Walpole  her 
services,  in  the  way  of  political  intelligence.  *  I  believe,'  she  says, 
'  be  imagined  I  wanted  some  gratification,  and  only  sent  me  cold 
thanks.'  Her  diplomatic  capacity  was  assisted  by  the  charms  of  her 
person  and  conversation ; — *  having  always  had  the  good  fortune,' 
she  writes  to  her  husband, '  of  a  sort  of  intimacy  with  the  first  per- 
sons in  the  governments  where  I  resided,  and  they  not  guarding 
themselves  against  the  observations  of  a  woman,  as  they  would  have 
done  from  those  of  a  man.'  It  happened  sometimes  (we  suspect) 
that  in  cutting  her  knots  her  ladyship  cut  her  fingers ;  a  circum- 
stance of  this  nature  is  no  doubt  alluded  to  in  a  manuscript  letter 
now  before  us,  from  General  Graham  to  Count  Algarotti,  dated 
from  Venice,  I)ec.  1756.  She  seems  to  have  been  under  some  con- 
finement.— ^  Lady  Mary  is  at  liberty,  lives  at  Padua,  and  I  fancy 
intends  to  call  Count  Palazzi  to  account.  I  do  not  know  the  tenth 
part  of  her  history  there,  but  she  began  to  hint  it  to  me  when  last 
here.  She  is  more  ashamed,  I  believe,  for  passing  for  a  dupe  in 
the  eye  of  the  public,  than  she  is  for  passing  for  a  woman  of  gal- 
laotiy.' 

One  circumstance  Lady  Mary  never  touched  on  without  some 
tenderness,  though  it  usually  closed  with  suppressed  indignation; — 
the  irregularities  of  that  solecism  in  human  nature,  her  son,  Edward 
Wortley  Montague.  Among  her  printed  letters  is  one  addressed  to 
Mr.  Wortley,  dated  Brescia,  May  24,  1748,  where  the  reader  will 
find  a  blank  name,  which  he  may  confidently  fill  up  with  that  of  her 
son^  One  remarkable  fact  we  recollect  in  the  manuscript  letters 
to  which  we  alluded.  At  Vevay,  going  different  roads,  she  crossed 
her  son.  They  had  not  seen  each  other  for  many  years,  and  now 
Ihcy  met  at  a  small  town  in  a  foreign  country :  they  put  up  at  op- 
posite inns;  they  passed  a  day  there;  and  they  drove  out  of  the 
town  in  opposite  directions — without  an  interview  !  for  which  the 
mother  was  anxiously  watching.  The  character  she  gave  of  him 
was  impressive — *  a  miserable  compound  of  levity  and  villainy.' 

We  must  not  dismiss  Lady  Mary  without  a  word  on  her  quarrel 

with  Pope. 

D  D  2  There 
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There  is  a  distich  on  '  Sappho,  too  indelicate  to  transcribe,  but 
as  well  known  as  any  lines  in  Pope,  which  Mr.  Bowles  has  de- 
cidedly applied  to  Lady  Mary;  and  Mr.  Dallaway,  to  prove 
die  umty  of  Mr.  Pope's  Sapphos,  (for  he  mentions  this  name 
several  times,)  has  pressed  his  statements  into  a  formidable  syllo- 
gism. But  since  we  can  prove  that  Pope  had  appropriately  applied 
the  name  of  Sappho  to  Mrs.  Thomas,  the  mistress  of  the  antiquated 
beau  Cromwell,  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  distich  in  ques- 
tion relates  to  Lady  Mary.  We  do  not  believe  in  *  the  unity'  of  all 
Pope's  Sapphos,  and  must  resist  the  conclusion,  however  logical, 
©f  Mr.  Dallaway ;  for  a  fictitious  name  may  be  resumed,  which  ori- 
ginally had  been  applied  to  another  person ;  and,  *  the  Sappho  who 
read  Locke,'  &c.  (which  certainly  describes  Lady  Mary,  who,  by 
more  accounts  than  one,  was  not  very  delicate  in  her  habits)  may 
have  no  connexion  with  the  '  Sappho,'  whose  '  love  and  hate'  are 
so  remarkably  noticed  in  the  offensive  distich.  This  point  is  not  im- 
portant to  us ;  but  the  history  of  Lady  Mary  and  Pope  would  form 
a  memorable  illustration  of  the  whole  art  of  coquetry. 

*  Once,  and  but  once,  his  heedless  youth  was  hit, 
And  liked  that  dangerous  thing  a  female  wit/ 

In  his  letters  to  her  ladyship,  the  stages  of  his  erotic  fever  may  be 
noted  by  the  statements  of  the  patient  himself;  perhaps  it  was  at 
its  height  when,  in  speaking  of  ^  the  congeniality  of  their  minds/ 
the  tormented  poet  put  his  case  to  her  hypothetically,  *  if  she  can 
overlook  a  wretched  body.' — We  conjecture  that  this  was  the  pre- 
cise moment  when  a  rude  burst  of  laughter  awoke  him  fron>  the 
'  Paradise  of  fools ;'  Pope,  who  was  not  made  for  love,  had  the 
weakness  to  imagine  that  love  was  made  for  him;  the  case  is  not 
rare  among  the  *  imaginative'  race,  who  are  credulous  of  the  om- 
nipotence of  genius  over  the  sex;  and  his  early  domestic  life  was 
embittered  by  the  tantalizing  partiality  of  Lady  Mary,  as  it  was 
afterwards  by  the  heartless  indifference  of  Martha  Blount.  ^  Mr. 
Bowles  ingeniously  conjectures  that  the  desolated  feelings  of  Eloisa 
were  the  echo  of  his  own,  from  his  unhappy  attachment  to  the  '  too 
witty'  Lady  Mary  ;  and  indeed,  some  of  the  most  tender  and  ele- 
gant verses  Pope  ever  composed  were  addressed  to  her ;  such,  how- 
ever, was  his  vindictive  anger,  that  he  preferred  suppressing  to  pub- 
lishing them  with  her  name:— they  are  only  to  be  found  correct  iu 
Mr.  Bowles's  edition ;  and  we  advise  the  curious  reader  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  fragment  in  Warton,  that  he  may  observe  the  de- 
licacy of  correction  which  Pope  so  skilfully  practised.  Their  close 
is*  exquisite. 

*  What  are  the  gay  parterre,  the  chequered  shade, 
The  morning  bower,  the  evening  colonnade, 

Bat 
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But  soft  recesses  of  uneasy  minds 

'I  o  sigh  unheard  in  to  the  passing  winds? 

So  the  struck  deer,  in  some  sequestered  part, 

Lies  down  to  die,  the  arrow  at  his  heart, 

And  stretched,  unseen,  in  coverts  hid  from  day, 

Bleeds  drop  by  drop,  and  pants  his  life  away/ 

The  most  elaborate  charge  Mr.  Bowles  has  urged  against  Pope 
relates  to  his  conduct  towards  Addison^ — and  indeed  his  lengthened 
note  on  the  -famous  character  of  Atticus  is  a  formal  defence  of 
the  latter — resting  on  hypothetical  reasonings.  And  this  is  our 
grievance^  that  Mr.  Bowles,  who  is  a  poet  and  no  commentator, 
pours  out  his  invention  on  old  facts,  and  never  discovers  new  ones. 
He  asserts  that  '  Pope's  ey€  was  jaundiced  and  saw  «very  thing 
in  his  imagination  that  he  attributed  to  Addison,  ^nd  that  his  cha- 
racter, compared  to  Addison's,  was  perhaps,  as  Johnson  might  say, 
lik«  tortuosity  opposed  to  rectitude.'  We  own  we  have  read  this 
passage  with  strong  indignation,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  scanda* 
lously  unjust ;  and  since  we  have  seen  the  poet  thus  trodden  down 
by  his  commentator,  it  behoves  us  to  abate  his  triumph. 

Our  readers,  we  presume,  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with'  the 
particulars  of  the  quarrel  between  Pope  and  Addison.  The  main 
point  to  ascertain  is,  whether  Addison  was  jealous  of  Pope's  rising 
celebrity,  and  whether  the  suspicions  of  Pope  were  ill-founded, 
and  his  conduct,  in  consequence,  unjust  towards  Addison;  or,  to 
adopt  Mr.  Bowles's  words,  was  there  *  any  tortuosity  in  Addison's 
rectitude  ?' 

One  thing  at  least  is  clear ;  if  jealousy,  that  infirmity  of  genius, 
exbted  between  the  parties,  it  could  not  be  on  the  side  of  Pope  : 
Addison's  true  fame  rests  on  his  Spectators ;  and  Pope  never,  for 
an  instant,  could  contemplate  a  rival  in  the  verse  of  Addison.  With 
respect  to  the  translation  called  Tickell's  Homer,.  Mr.  Bowles  in- 
fers that  Ad(fison  ^  could  not  be  the  author  of  it,  from  being  incapa- 
ble of  writing  such  verses  ;'  yet  was  the  writer  of  the  '  Letter  from 
Italy,'  and  the  *  Campaign,'  of  a  classical  vein.  But  Mr.  Bowles 
Was  not  aware  that  the  foible  of  this  elegant  genius  was  his  poetry, 
and  that  he  was  most  fretful  and  jealous  about  his  character  as  a 
poet.  We  find  in  Spence, '  Addison  seems  to  value  himself  more 
upon  Us  poetry  than  his  prose,  though  he  wrote  the  latter  with  such 
particular  ease,  fluency,  and  happiness.'  It  is  indeed  Pope  who 
speaks,  who,  however,  is  never  unjust  to  Addison,  whom  he  greatly 
admired. — To  return,  however,  to  the  rival  translation — abundance 
of  circumstantial  evidence  has  been  given  to  prove  that  Addison 
was  the  author ;  but  positive  evidence  exists,  that  the  copy  sent 
to  the  press  was  in  Tickell's  hand-writing,  much  corrected  and  in- 
terlined by  Addison :  so  that,  though  Mr.  Bowles  concludes  that 
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he  was  incapable  of  writing  it^  it  is  ascertained  that  be  was  capa- 
ble of  correcting  it. 

The  most  remarkable  incident  in  the  quarrel  between  Pope  and 
Addison  is  the  interview  which  took  place  between  them^  by  the  in- 
terference of  mutual  friends — Pope  discovers  his  warm  irascible 
spirit^  but  with  an  openness  which  did  not  appear  in  the  colder  tem- 
per and  the  stifled  anger  of  Addison.     The  narrative,  Mr.  Bowles 
suspects,  may  have  come  from  Pope ;  its  internal  evidence  at  least 
stamps  its  authenticity.     To  suppose  that  Pope  deliberately  forged 
these  circumstances,  we  must  first  make  up  our  minds  to  think  him 
one  of  the  most  infamous  of  men ;  and  till  we  can  do  that,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  he  did  not  invent  dialogue,  gesture,  and  incidient. 
Mr.  Bowles,  indeed,  at  the  close  of  his  defence  of  Addison,  seems 
not  to  have  felt  the  same  conviction  of  Pope's  guilt,  as  at  its  open- 
ing; for  he  limps  off  by  observing,  that  *  Pope  possibly  may 
have  been  right  in  his  judgment  ^  but  Addison  ought  not  to  be  con- 
demned on  the  eX'parte  evidence  of  Pope.'     We  can  now  offer  Mr. 
Bowles  more  positive  evidence  of  the  hostile  feelings  of  Addison 
towards  Pope,  by  contemporaries,  speaking  from  their  own  observa- 
tion.    Dean  Lockier,  an  exquisite  judge  and  observer  of  his  own 
times,  told  Spence  that '  Pope's  character  of  Addison  was  one  of 
the  truest f  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  things,  he  ever  wrote ;  Addi^ 
son  deserved  that  character  tlte  most  of  any  man,     Steele  con- 
firmed it,  in  some  degree,  to  Mr.  Chute,  who  observes,  from 
*  what  Sir  Richard  dropt  in  various  conversations,  it  seems  to  havQ 
been  but  too  true.'     Dr.  Leigh  told  Spence  a  fact  which  hi? 
friend  witnessed,  and  which  shews  the  fidgetings  of  petty  jea- 
lousy : — *  Mr.  Addison  was  not  a  good-natured  man,  and  was  very 
jealous  of  rivals.     Being  one  evening  in  company  vvith  Philips,  and 
the  poems  of  Blenheim  and  the  Campaign  being  talked  of,  h^ 
made  it  his  whole  business  to  run  down  blank  verse.     Philips  nevef 
spoke  till  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  nor  even  then  in  bis 
own  defence.    It  was  at  Jacob  Tonson's ;  and  a  gentleman  in  com- 
pany ended  the  dispute  by  asking  Jacob  what  poem  he  ever  got 
the  most  by  \  Jacob  immediately  named  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.' 
Old  Tonson  told  Spence  that  ^  Addison  was  so  eager  to  be  the^rsl 
name,  that  he  and  his  friend  Sir  Richard  Steele  used  to  run  down 
even  Dryden's  character  as  far  as  they  could.     Pope  and  Congreve 
used  to  support  it/     Cibber  confirmed  to  Spence  ^  Addison's  cha* 
racter  of  bearing  no  rival,  and  enduring  none  but  flatterers ;  and 
said  that  he  translated  the  greater  part  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad, 
published  as  Tickell's,  and  put  it  forth  with  a  design  to  have  over- 
set Pope's.'    Mr.  Bowles  cannot  urge  that  these  are  ex-parte  evi- 
dences.    On  the  whole,  when  we  reflect  that  Pope,  from  early  life, 
had  looked  up  to  Addison  as  his  protector,  and  his  superior,  in  age 
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and  character ;  that  he  zealously  performed  manj  kind  offices  for 
his  friend;  that  he  even  suppressed  a  satire  which  Gay  had  written 
against  him;  we  conclude  by  believing,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Bowles's  opinion^  wliat  he  told  Spence  : — *  Addison  was  very  kind 
■to  nie  at  first,  but  my  bitter  enemy  afterwards.'  The  whole  of 
Pope's  conduct  was  noble  and  generous ;  he  gave  to  Addison  his 
fine  Epistle  on  Medals,  and  his  prologue  to  Cato  ;  he  spared  his 
feelings  more  than  once,  and  stepped  forwards  in  his  defence  upoa 
all  occasions. 

Rowe,  the  tragic  poet,  was  a  delightful  laughing  creature,  and 
Pope  always  considered  him  as  a  charming  companion ;  but  he 
mistook  the  gaiety  of  disposition  for  comic  genius:  his  comedy  was 
a  total  failure,  yet  it  delighted  the  author,  who,  while  the  audience 
were  unanimously  condemning  the  piece,  was  vehemently  laughing 
at  his  own  jests.  Pope  repeated  to  Spence  this  ludicrous  distich,  (to 
us  wretched  enough,)  which  Rowe  made  on  Frowd  when  he  was 
writing  his  tragedy  of  Cinna. 

rrowd  for  his  precious  soul  cares  not  a  pin-a, 
For  he  can  now  do  nothing  else  but  Cin — na. 

On  which  Spence,  who  knew  nothing  of  ihe  personal  character  of 
the  tragic  bard,  observed,  *  I  thought  Rowe  had  been  too  grave  to 
write  such  things.'  *  He !'  replied  Pope,  *  why  he  would  laugh  all 
day  long  !  he  would  do  nothing  else  but  laugh  !'  This  perfectly 
agrees  with  what  Pope  writes  to  his  friend  Blount.  *  I  am  just  re- 
turned from  the  country,  whither  Mr.  Rowe  accompanied  me,  and 
Eissed  a  week  in  the  Forest.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  a  man  of 
s  taste  entertained  me ;  but  I  must  acquaint  you  there  is  a  vivacity 
and  gaiety  of  disposition  almost  peculiar  to  him,  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  part  from  him  without  that  uneasiness  which  gene- 
rally succeeds  all  our  pleasures.'  This  apparent  singularity  in  the 
tragic  bard  is  not  unusual  in  the  poetical  character ;  and  it  may  be 
added  as  another  illustration  to  Mr.  D'Israeli's  chapter  on  the  Lite- 
rary Character. 

On  the  subject  of  Rowe,  Pope  has  most  unjustly  incurred  front 
Mr.  Bowles  the  odium  of  *  sparing  neither  friend  nor  foe,'  by  '  de- 
ckring  that  Rowe  had  no  heart ;'  and  poor  Spence  is  anathema- 
tized for  what  he  stands  quite  innocent  of.  Warton,  in  his  note  on 
Rowe's  epitaph  by  Pope,  quotes  an  anecdote  as  transcribed  from 
Spence,  where,  however,  it  will  not  be  found ;  it  came  from  War- 
burton,  and  is  in  Ruffhead's  Life  of  the  poet.  When  Addison  had 
estranged  himself  from  Rowe,  who  felt  the  loss  of  such  a  friend  se- 
verely, Pope  kindly  took  the  opportunity  of  Addison's  promotion  to 
renew  their  old  acquaintance,  and  mentioned  Rowe's  regret  at  his 
displeasure,  and  satisfaction  at  his  good  fortune,  which  he  believed 
sincere.   Addison  replied,  ^  I  do  not  suspect  that  he  feigned ;  but 
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the  levity  of  his  heart  is  such,  that  he  is  struck  with  any  new  adven- 
ture, and  it  wonld  affect  him  just  in  the  same  manner  if  he  heard  I 
was  going  to  be  hanged.  Mr.  Pope  said  he  could  not  deny  that  Mr. 
Addison  understood  Rowe  well.'  At  this  Warto.n  expresses  his 
astonishment :  *  Pope  !  who  it  was  always  understood  had  a  sincere 
regard  for  Rowe  ;'  and  Mr.  Bowles  pours  his  indignation  on  Spence 
for  telling  what  Pope  said.  In  this  cause  Spence  must  be  instantly 
discharged ;  for  he  proves  a  clear  alibi,  Mr.  Bowles's  denouement 
we  have  already  given  ;  it  is  thus  continued. — *  It  makes  the  heart 
almost  sick  to  think  how  often  Pope  has  altered  his  tone,  and  that 
the  BEST  MAN  in  the  world  with  him, one  moment,  has  afterwards 
N  o  HEART  !  Poor  Rowe  is  the  man  whose  amiable  disposition  and 
warm  feelings  Pope  so  eloquently  described  in  his  letters.  But  I 
am  weary  of  contemplating  this  part  of  Pope's  character' 

Mr.  Bowles  has  often  hinted  that  the  accounts  we  receive  con- 
cerning persons  and  circumstances  come  from  Pope  himself^  and 
must  he  considered  as  ex-parte  evidence ;  he  has  particularly  urged 

this  pouit  in  his  dp  fence  of  Addison.      Tn  flip  prpjspnt  rasp  we  havo 

not  to  defend  the  veracity  of  the  poet ;  indeed,  there  is  strong  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  in  the  expression,  that  *  Rowe  had  no  heart,' 
to  prove  that  it  w^as  Addison^s ;  for  we  find  in  Spence  that  it  was 
his  favourite  expression — -Just  as  it  makes  the  heart  sick  is  Mr. 
Bowles's.  ^  On  Parnell's  having  been  introduced  into  Lord  Boliug- 
broke's  company,  and  speaking  afterwards  of  the  great  pleasure  he 
had  in  his  conversation,  Mr.  Addison  came  out  with  his  usual  ex- 
pression,  "  If  he  had  as  good  a  heart  as  he  had  a  head." '  Pope, 
therefore,  can  only  incur  the  odium  so  uncandidly  attached  to  him, 
by  having  agreed  in  opinion  with  Addison,  on  the  natural  character 
of  Rowe.  And  why  should  he  not  agree  with  him  ?  Rowe  was^  in 
the  mind  of  Pope,  the  same  delightful,  gay,  laughing  companion  as 
ever;  and  such  tempers  often  turn  about  with  that  levity  of  jfeeling 
which  Addison  so  justly  remarked,  and  Pope  so  frankly  allowed. 
There  are  many  of  '  the  best  men  in  the  world,'  using  the  phrase 
according  to  its  current  value,  who,  like  Rowe,  may  be  declared 
to  have  *  no  heart ;'  their  feelings  are  too  rapid  and  vivacious  to  mix 
with  profound  impressions  and  acute  sympathies. 

When  the  exquisitely  finished  Atossa  of  Pope  was  read  to  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  as  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Buck- 
ingham, she  instantly  recognised  herself,  and  broke  out  into  one  of 
her  raging  fits.  Joseph  Warton  says,  *  she  abused  Pope  most 
plentifully  on  the  subject,  though  she  was  afterwards  reconciled 
to  him,  and  courted  him,  and  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  to  si/jp- 
press  tins  portrait,  which  he  accepted,  it  is  said,  by  the  persua- 
sion of  Martha  Blount ;  and  after  the  Duchess's  death  it  was  print- 
ed in  1746.    This  is  the  greatest  blemish  in  our  poet' &  moral  cha- 
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racterJ  On  this  Mr.  Bowles  eagerl}^  cries  out,  '  A  blemish !  call 
it  rather,  if  it  be  true,  the  most  shameful  desertion  of  every  thing 
that  was  manly  and  honourableJ  This  grievous  charge  has  been 
since  implicitly  received  ;  and  thus  are  calumnies  registered  by  one 
generation  to  be  stamped  with  authenticity  by  another !  On  in- 
quiry, however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  rests  on  the  solitary 
evidence  of  Horace  Walpole.  Wc  are  far  from  attributing  inten- 
tional falsehood  to  Walpole,  though  he  was  no  friend  to  Pope ;  a 
story  should  however  be  authenticated  before  it  is  sent  down  to 
posterity.     We  find  the  following  in  Spence  :— 

*  Mr.  Pope  was  offered  2i  very  considerable  sum  by  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  if  he  would  have  inserted  a  good  character  of  the  duke, — 
and  ho  aljsnlnfply  refused  it.' 

Martha  Blount's  persuasion  was  artfully  introduced  into  Wal- 
pole's  report*  to  give  a  colourable  pretext  for  the  dishonourable 
conduct  of  a  man,  whose  moral  integrity  seems  to  us  quite  pure. 
Pope  was  proud  of  his  independence,  and  has  said  of  himself,  as 
we  find  in  Spence — *  If  I  should  be  a  good  poet,  there  is  one  thing 
I  value  myself  upon,  and  which  can  scarce  be  said  of  any  of  our 
good  poets  ;  and  that  is,  that  I  have  never  flattered  any  man,  nor 
ever  received  any  thing  of  any  man  for  my  verses,^  Lest,  however, 
Mr.  Bowles  should  exclaim,  as  he  has  more  than  once,  *  You  have 
only  Pope's  own  words ;  and  his  practice  was  the  reverse  of  his 
professions  f  we  subjoin  a  remarkable  fact,  which  Spence  tells  us 
that' he  had  not  only  from  Warburton,  but  from  others  who  knew 
both  Mr.  Pope  and  Alderman  Barber  very  well : — *  Mr.  Pope 
never  flattered  any  body  for  money  in  the  whole  course  of  his  writ- 
ing. Alderman  Barber  had  a  gieai  inclination  to  have  a  stroke  in 
his  comin«»«>dtttion  inserted  in  some  part  of  Mr.  Pope's  writings. 
He  did  not  want  money  and  he  wanted  fame.  He  would  probably 
have  given  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  to  have  been  gratified 
in  his  desire,  and  gave  Mr.  Pope  to  understand  as  much  ;  but  Mr. 
Pope  would  never  comply  with  such  a  baseness.  And  when  the 
Alderman  died  he  left  him  a  legacy  only  of  a  hundred  pounds, 
which  might  have  been  some  thousands  if  he  had  obliged  him  only 

■  •  Lord  Orford  derived  his  secret  informalion  (which  has  been  so  eagerly  perpetaated 
by  Pbpe's  editors)  from  one  of  those  printed  lies  of  the  day,  which  can  be  of  no  autho- 
rity to  the  literary  historian.  Such  as  we  find  it,  however,  we  present  it  to  the  reader. 
The*  character  of  Atossa  was  printed  in  a  single  sheet,  in  1746,  with  this  title  *  Verses 

mpon  the  latteD ss  of  M by  Mr.  P. :  Printed  for  W.  Webb,  near  St.  Paul's, 

1746 ;  Price  sixpence.*  On  the  back,  we  discover  this  precious  anecdote,  which,  no 
doubt,  assisted  to  secure  the  sixpence  demanded,  as  much  as  the  poem  itself.  *  These 
verses  are  part  of  a  poem  eutitled  "  Characters  of  Women,"  It  is  generally  said  the 

D SB  gave  Mr.  P.  1000/.  to  suppress  them.     He  took  the  money,  yet  the  world  sees 

the  verses ;  but  this  is  not  the  first  instance  where  Mr.  P.*s  practised  virtue  has  fallen 
very  short  of  those  pompous  professbns  of  it  he  makes  in  his  writings/ 
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with  a  couplet,^  This  '  money-getting*  poet  preferred  commemo- 
rating the  Man  of  Ross,  whom  he  never  saw,  for  nothing,  to  the 
Alderman,  whom  he  well  knew,  for  thousands  !  With  such  feelings, 
can  we  imagine  that  the  same  man  could  be  capable  of  *  the 
most  shameful  dereliction  of  every  thing  that  was  manly  and  ho- 
nourable r'  The  moral  evidence  is  entirely  in  Pope's  favour;  for 
he  whose  principles  would  not  allow  him  to  accept '  a  considerable 
sum  to  insert  a  good  character  of  the  Duke,  would  hardly  have 
taken  a  thousand  pounds  to  suppress  a  bad  one  of  the  Duchess. 
Pope  spared  the  personal  feelings  of  the  Duchess  during  her  life ; 
but  he  was  perfectly  free  after  her  death,  (for  what  concerns 
the  dead  is  matter  of  history,)  not  to  suffer  the  world,  nor  his  own 
fame  to  lose,  in  his  *  Characters  nf  Women,'  the  most  epirited  and 
striking  of  his  portraits. 

We  believe  that  Pope  received  no  thousand  pounds  to  suppress 
the  *  Atossa.'  If  ever  he  did  for  suppressing  the  Duke's  own 
character,  he  cannot  at  least  be  charged  with  having  violated  the 
compact ;  for  unfortunately  he  has  deprived  us  of  it.  Something 
of  this  kind  he  had  evidently  intended  to  introduce  into  the  fourth 
epistle  of  the  Essay  on  Man;  where  we  find  an  allusion  to  it.  '/ 
have  omitted/  he  says,  *  a  character,  though  I  thought  it  one  of 
the  best  I  had  ever  written,  of  a  very  great  man,  who  had  every 
thing  from  without  to  make  him  happy,  and  yet  was  very  miserable, 
from  the  want  of  virtue  in  his  own  heart.*  •  Spence  adds,  *  though 
he  did  not  say  who  this  was,  it  seemed  to  have  been  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.' 

We  have  already  exceeded  any  just  limits  which  we  can  assign 
to  the  defence  of  our  gi eat  puct ,  but  Kanch  yet  remains  to  be  said 
— for  without  following  Mr.  Bowles,  step  by  step,  bow  ran  the  sly 
insinuation,  the  obscure  hint,  the  damning  fact  anxiously  recorded, 
(but — excess  of  candour! — with  a  faint  admission  that  it  may 
not  be  true,)  be  rebutted  ?  It  did  not  become  a  man,  whose  personal 
virtues  are  acknowledged,  to  aggravate  common  infirmities  into 
viciousness,  and  to  tear  away  the  veil  from  the  sanctities  of  domestic 
life.  We  should  grieve  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  Mr.  Bowles ;  but 
we  cannot  at  once  sacrifice  Truth  and  Pope ;  and  the  commentator 
ought  to  thank  our  delicacy  for  not  dwelling  on  the  indecency  of 
some  of  his  notes. 

Mr.  Bowles,  we  suspect,  does  not  love  criticism.  '  If  I  had 
written,*  he  says,  ^  half  what  is  attributed  to  me  in  criticismf  I 
might  well  take  to  myself^ 

Some  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poets  pass'd ; 
Turn'd  critics  next,  and  prov'd  plain  fools  at  last/ 

It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Bowles  is  no  '  plain  fool  ;*  the  attempt  to  de- 
grade Pope,  as  his  Editor^  has  always  appeared  to  us^  rather  as  a 

calamity. 
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calamity.  Mr.  Bowles  has  more  than  once  complained^  that  his  cri- 
tics will  not  understand  him  as  he  wishes  to  be  understood ;  we 
have  seen  how  pathetically  he  asks  Mr.  Campbell  to  comprehend 
him ;  and  he  has  afforded  us  an  anecdote  of  exquisite  naivete,  which 
passed  between  himself  and  Lord  Byron.     It  is  characteristic  ! 

*  Soon  after  Lord  Byron  had  published  his  vigorous  satire  called 
**  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  in  which  alas !  pars  magna  fid, 
I  met  his  Lordship  at  our  common  friend's  house,  the  author  of  "  The 
Pleasures  of  Memory, "and  the  still  more  beautiful  poem,  "Human  Life." 
As  the  rest  of  the  company  were  going  into  another  room-,  I  said  I  wished 
to  speak  one  word  to  his  Lordship.  He  came  back  with  much  apparent 
courtesy.  I  then  said  to  him,  in  a  tone  ^/f  seriousness,  but  that  of  per- 
fectly  good  humour,  "  My  Lord,  I  should  not  have  thought  of  making  any 
observations  on  whatever  you  might  be  pleased  to  give  to  the  world  as' 
your  opinion  of  any  part  of  my  writings;  but  I  think  if  I  can  shew  that 
you  have  done  me  a  palpable  and  public  wrong,  by  charging  me  with 
having  written  what  I  never  wrote,  or  thought  of,  your  own  principles 
of  justice  will  not  allow  the  impression  to  remain."  I  then  spoke  of  a 
particular  couplet  which  he  had  introduced  into  his  satire — 

**  Thy  woods,  Madeira,  trembled  with  a  kiss." — Byron. 
and  taking  down  the  Poem,  which  was  at  hand,  /  pointed  out  thepas' 
M^e/  &c. 

Euge !  the  plot  was  well  laid,  and  the  scene  not  ill  got  up  • 

*  I  am  not  conscious,'  says  Mr.  Bowles,  *  of  exaggerating  a  sin- 
gle fault  in  the  life  of  Pope.  Shew  me  a  single  charge,  advanced 
without  foundation,  and  I  shall  be  as  happy  to  retract  it,  as  any  of 
Pope's  warmest  admirers.'     "Nous  verrons, 

*  If  Pope,  whose  fame  and  genius  from  the  first 
Have  foil'd  the  best  of  critics,  needs  the  worst, 
Do  thou  essay — 

Let  all  the  scandal  of  a  former  age 
Perch  on  thy  pen,  and  flutter  o'er  thy  page ; 
Affect  a  candour  which  thou  canst  not  feel, 
Clothe  envy  in  the  garb  of  honest  zeal ; 
Write  as  if  St.  John's  soul  could  still  inspire. 
And  do  from  hate  what  Mallet  did  for  hire/ 

Johnson  regretted  that  he  could  not  supply  the  early  personal  his* 
tory  of  Pope,  as  connected  with  his  poetical  character.  ^  Of  a  youth 
fo  successfully  employed,  and  so  conspicuously  improved,  a  minute 
account  must  be  naturally  desired  ;  but  curiosity  must  be  contented 
with  confused,  imperfect,  and  sometimes  improbable  intelligence/. 
We  shall  now  shew  that  the  most  extraordinary  period  of  Pope's 
life  was  the  first  twenty  years,  as  Johnson  surmised.  Mr.  Bowles^ 
indeed  has  fixed  on  these  innocent  years  as  the  ground-work 
of  an  hypothesis  as  ungenerous  as  it  is  unjust.  On  the  well-known 
incident  of  Pope's  father  encouragmg  his  boy's  ^  Rhimes/  and  those 

rhimes 
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rhimes  afterwards  finding  other  friends,  more  skilful  critics  than  the 
retired  merchant,  he  thus  declaims — *  Pope  being  tenderly  brought 
i/p,  was  through  life  impatient  of  contradiction^  scarcely  brooked 
a  dissenting  voice,  and  having  been  fostered  by  early  patronage , 
lived  afterwards  in  the  sunshine  of  flattery.  The  same  disposition 
that  made  him  vain,  would  in  other  circumstances  have  caused  de- 
pression/ Such  is  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Bowles!  It  is,  hovi^ever, 
an  inference  deduced  from  no  fact ;  and  as  it  comes  from  an  on- 
ginal  mistake,  it  could  not  but  end  in  all  the  fallacy  which  has 
flowed  from  it.  Hypothesis  against  hypothesis,  and  we  scruple  not 
to  affirm  that  in  the  bright  catalogue  of  genius,  no  name  should 
stand  more  prominent  than  that  of  Pope,  one  of  the  most  modest, 
the  most  timid,  the  most  laborious,  the  most  earnest  of  knowledge,' 
of  all  our  poets. 

On  Pope's  *  defective  education,'  and  his  '  desultory  studies,'  Mr. 
Bowles  has  said  too  much  for  one  who  came  to  the  subject  widi  so 
little  information  ;  and  in  exulting  over  the  poet,  who  had  not  the 
happiness  of  an  academical  life,  for  which  he  was  well  adapted,  he 
seems  to  have  indulged  in  a  sort  of  splenetic  pleasure.  Pope's  own 
opinion  merits  attention. 

*  Mr.  Pope  thought  himself  the  better,  in  some  respects,  for  not 
having  had  a  regular  education.  He  has,  he  observed  in  particular,  read 
originally  for  the  sense,  whereas  we  are  taught  so  many  years  to  read 
only  for  words. — As  I  had  avast  memory  (Pope  speaks),  and  was  sickly, 
and  so  full  of  application,  had  I  chanced  to  have  been  of  the  religion 
of  the  country  1  was  born  in,  and  bred  at  the  usual  places  of  education, 
I  should  have  probably  written  something  on  that  subject,  and  against  the 
methods  used  there,  and  I  believe  1  might  have  been  more  useful  that 
way  than  any  other/ 

What  Pope  might  have  written  has  perhaps  reached  us  from 
Gray  and  from  Gibbon  ;  no  thought  of  genius  is  eventually  lost;  if 
it  is  not  given  by  one,  it  will  probably  occur  to  another.  When 
Gibbon  observed  that  *  ofiices  and  salaries  which  had  become  use- 
less ought  without  delay  to  be  abolished,'  we  deem  that  the  greater 
wisdom  has  operated  in  maintaining  those  established  institutions — 
by  rendering  them  eff'ective ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  of  itself  abo- 
lished wall-lectures  and  inefficient  professorships,  and  the  lethargy  of 
office  has  been  thrown  off  by  the  excitement  of  public  regard. 
The  greatest  and  the  safest  of  reformers  is  Time. 

A  few  illustrious  writers  have  indeed  profited  by  the  multiplied 
conveniences  afforded  by  out  literary  age,  ^d  their  solitary  studies 
have  largely  supplied  the  discipline  of  an  university.  In  this  honour- 
able class.  Pope  ranks  among  the  foremost;  and  his  example,  while 
It  offers  an  interesting  view  of  the  force  of  application,  may  serve 
to  demonstrate  that  a  regular  education  is  a  royal  road  compared 

with- 
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with  that  to  which  ill  fortune  has  consigned  many  of  the  sons  of 
genius. 

Brought  up  amidst  a  family  the  most  illiterate  and  narrow-minded, 
and  confessors  converted  into  tutors^  so  incompetent  to  supply  the 
wants  of  their  pupil  that  ^  he  was  always  losing  with  his  last  mas- 
ters what  little  he  had  got  under  the  first;'  ^  I  took/  he  says,  *  when 
I  had  done  with  my  priests,'  (he  had  had  four)  *  to  reading  by  my- 
self, for  which  I  had  very  great  eagerness  and  enthusiasm,  especially 
for  poetry.  This  I  did  without  any  design  but  that  of  pleasing  my- 
self, and  got  the  languages  by  hunting  after  the  stories  in  the  poets 
I  read,  rather  than  read  the  book  to  get  the  language.  I  followed 
anywhere  as  my  fancy  led  me,  and  was  like  a  boy  gathering  flowers 
in  the  fields  and  woods,  just  as  they  fell  in  his  way.  These  five  or 
six  years  I  still  look  upon  as  the  happiest  part  of  my  life.' 
■  An  intelligent  inmate  has  given  a  general  view  of  his  early  ef- 
forts. '  He  set  to  learning  Latin  and  Greek  by  himself,  about 
twelve,  and  when  he  was  about  fifteen,  he  resolved  thai  he  would 

fro  to  London  arid  learn  French  and  Italian.  We  in  the  family 
coked  upon  it  as  a  wildish  sort  of  resolution ;  for  as  his  health 
would  not  let  him  travel,  we  could  7iot  see  any  reason  for  it.  He 
stuck  to  it,  went  thither,  and  mastered  both  these  languages  with 
a  surprising  dispatch.  Almost  every  thing  of  this  kind  was  of  his 
own  acquiring.  He  had  masters  indeed,  but  they  were  very  indif- 
ferent ones,  and  what  he  got  was  almost  entirely  owing  to  his  own 
unassisted  industry.' 

•  But  Pope  set  himself  a  task  far  severer  than  the  acquisition  of 
learning. — *I  was  seven  years  unlearning  what  I  had  got, 
£com  about  twenty  to  twenty-seven.'  This  noviciate  was  the  solemn 
work  of  lonely  enthusiasm ;  and  seems  to  have  produced  a  slight 
tjertufbation  of  the  faculties.  *  To  speak  plain  with  you^  says  Mrs. 
Rftcket,  ^  you  know  that  my  brother  has  a  maddish  way  with  himJ 
On  this  Spence  observes,  that  ^  little  people  mistook  the  scope  of 
his  genius  for  madness.' — And  Rag  Smith  shrewdly  surmised, — 
'  Igad  that  young  fellow  will  either  be  a  madman,  or  make  a  very 
great  poet.'     Pope  was  then  in  his  fourteenth  year. 

At  length.  Pope  partook  of  a  calamity  not  uncommon  in  the 
iamily  of  genius,  and  fell  into  that  state  of  exhaustion,  which 
Smollett  once  experienced  during  half  a  year,  of  a  Coma  Vigil; 
mi  afiection  of  the  brain,  where  the  principle  of  life  is  so  reduced 
Aat  all  external  objects  appear  to  be  passing  in  a  dream ;  a  sort 
of  torpid  indistinct  existence.  This  curious  circumstance  is  re- 
lated by  Spence. 

'  *  His  perpetual  application  (after  he  set  to  study  of  himself),  reduced 
him  in  four  years  to  so  bad  a  state  of  health,  that  after  trying  physi- 
cians for  a  good  while  in  vain,  he  resolved  to  give  way  to  his  distemper, 

and 
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and  set  down  calmly,  in  a  full  expectation  of  death  in  a  short  time.  Under 
this  thought  he  wrote  letters  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  some  of  his  more 
particular  friends,  and  among  the  rest  one  to  the  Abb6  Southcot.  The 
Abbe  was  extremely  concerned,  both  for  his  very  ill  state  of  health  and 
the  resolution  he  said  he  had  taken.  He  thought  there  might  yet  be 
hopes,  and  went  immediately  to  Dr.  Radcliffe,  with  whom  he  was  well 
acquainted,  told  him  Mr.  P(»pe's  case,  got  full  directions  from  him,  and 
carried  them  down  to  Mr.  Pope,  in  Windsor  Forest."*  The  chief  thing 
the  doctor  ordered  him,  was  to  apply  less,  and  to  ride  every  day ;  the 
foUowino:  his  advice  soon  restored  him  to  his  health/ 

Connected  with  the  circumstance  of  his  wretched  tutors,  we  dis- 
cover an  important  fact  relating  to  his  poetic  character.  Those 
who  deny  his  originality  appeal  to  his  first  productions  as  proofs  of 
the  penury  of  his  genius  ;  they  are  all  imitations  and  translations. 
Warburton,  as  if  to  parry  the  charge,  observes  '  It  is  perhaps  sii^u- 
larly  remarkable  in  Mr.  Pope,  that  his  judgment  was  stronger  than 
his  imagination  when  he  was  young,  witness  his  Pastorals,  Windsor 
Forest,  and  Essay  on  Criticism,  Sec.  and  his  imagination  stronger 
than  his  judgment  when  he  grew  old,  and  produced  the  Essay  oq 
Man.'  This  see-saw  play  of  the  faculties  is  an  idle  dream.  We 
know  from  better  authority  than  the  critic's,  that  the  youthful  bard 
once  wandered  in  fancy's  maze;  and  though  it  was  not  long,  yet 
other  causes  than  a  subordination  of  imagination  to  judgment  drew 
him  from  it.  He  had  designed  several  subjects  pf  pure  fancy,  (a 
sort  of  Lalla  Rookh,)  after  reading  the  Persian  Tales,  *  in  which,' 
says  he,  ^  I  should  have  given  a  full  loose  to  description  and  imagi- 
nation. It  would  have  been  a  very  wild  thing  if  I  had  executed  it^ 
but  might  not  have  been  unentertaining : — but  other  things' came  in 
my  way,  and  took  me  off  from  it.'  Of  much  of  this  Warburton 
could  not  be  ignorant;  but  he  indulged  that  vicious  delight  of 
thinking  what  his  author  never  thought,  and  hypothetically  describ- 
ing what  never  happened.  The  fact  stated  by  Pope  himself  ac- 
counts for  the  circumstance  noticed  above,  without  the  interposition 
of  the  commentator's  '  remarkable  singularity.' 

'  My  first  taking  to  imitating  (he  says)  was  not  out  of  vanity 

*  It  is  proper  to  add,  as  one  of  the  instances  of  Pope's  tender  recollection  of  lus 
friends,  one  of  his  roost  active  virtoes  throogh  life,  that  be  never  forgot  this  providential 
interposition  of  the  Abb6  Sontbcot,  and  twentv  years  afterwards,  when  in  convonatioBy 
he  *  heard  of  a  vacant  abbey  in  the  most  delightful  part  of  France,  which  would  be  a 
most  desirable  establishment  for  Father  Southcot,  he  took  no  further  notice  of  the  matter 
on  the  spot ;  but  sent  a  letter  the  next  morning  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  with  whom  be 
had  then  some  degree  of  friendship,  and  begged  him  to  write  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Fleury 
to  get  the  abbey  for  Southcot. — Southcot  was  made  abbot.'  This  is  perhaps  the  only 
time  that  the  prime  minister  of  England  wrote  to  the  prime  minister  of  France,  to  pro- 
mote a  poor  Catholic  priest: — nothing  short  of  the  ardent  and  affectionate  feelings  of 
Pope  could  have  suggested  the  project;  nor  could  any  thing  but  the  legaxd  dae  to  hii 
genius,  have  influenced  Sir  Robert  to  nx>ve  in  such  a  business. 

but 
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but  humility.  I  saw  how  defective  my  own  things  were^  and  en- 
deavoured to  mend  my  manner  by  copying  good  strokes  from 
others/  It  was  this  circumstance  that  gave  Pope,  says  Spence, 
*  the  greatest  compass  in  imitating  styles  that  I  ever  knew  in  any 
man ;  and  he  had  this  partly  from  his  method  of  instructing  himself 
after  he  was  out  of  the  hands  of  his  bad  masters,  which  was  at 
first  wholly  hy  imitation.'  Pope's  first  epic  poem,  Alcander^ 
was  a  curious  imitation-piece :  ^  I  endeavoured/  said  he,  smiling, 
'  in  this  poem  to  collect  all  the  beauties  of  the  great  epic  writers 
into  one  piece ;  there  was  Milton's  style  in  one  part  and  Cowley's 
ID  another ;  here  the  style  of  Spenser  was  imitated,  and  there  of 
Statins ;    here  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  there  Ovid  and  Claudian.' 

The  precocity  of  intellect  displayed  in  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  a 
work  replete  with  such  various  knowledge  of  men  and  books,  has 
often  excited  surprise.  The  truth  is,  that  our  young  poet  composed 
the  Art  of  Criticism  to  teach  himself  the  Art  of  Writing ;  it  was 
done  in  what  he  calls  '  his  hard  reading  period,'  and  was  designed 
to  treasure  up  the  great  principles  of  criticism  which  he  had  ac- 
quired from  the  '  best  critics,'  during  his  severe  noviciate.  Lady 
Mary's  observation  on  it,  which  we  find  in  Spence,  is  as  flippant  as 
It  is  absurd :  '  I  admired,'  she  says, '  Mr.  Pope's  Essay  of  Criticism  at 
first  very  much,  because  I  had  not  then  read  any  of  the  ancient  critics, 
and  did  not  know  that  it  was  all  stolen.'  This  has  quite  the  air  of 
our  fashionable  criticism,  that  of  judging  an  author  by  qualities  in- 
dependent of  those  he  may  eminently  possess,  or  his  subject  require. 
It  was  authority  and  experience,  not  invention  and  imagination, 
which  conferred  such  value  on  the  judgment  that  promulgated  the 
laws  of  criticism. 

From  constitutional  delicacy  the  habits  of  Pope  were  sedentary; 
and,  thrown  back  on  himself,  he  was  often  compelled  to  convert  his 
studies  into  his  amusements.  It  perhaps  may  surprise  some  to  be 
toM  that  he  was  singularly  skilful  in  Roman  antiquities.  The  reason 
he  has  given  for  having  applied  to  this  study  embraces  every  pursuit 
of  curious  knowledge.  Tliere  is  no  one  study  (he  observed)  that  is 
not  capable  of  delighting  us  after  a  little  application  to  it.' — One 
present  added  *  how  true,  of  even  so  dry  a  one  as  that  of  antiquity !' 
'.: — '  Yes,'  replied  Pope,  *  I  have  experienced  that  myself.  I  once 
got  deep  into  Graevius,  and  was  taken  greatly  with  it;  so  far  as  to 
write  a  treatise  in  Latin,  collected  from  the  writers  in  Graevius,  on 
the  old  buildings  of  Rome.  It  is  now  in  Lord  Oxford's  hands, 
and  has  been  so  these  fifteen  years.'  Tliis  manuscript,  with  some 
others  of  Pope,  we  think  we  have  seen  in  the  Harleian  Collection. 

In  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  fine  arts,  in  architecture — 
in  painting — ^in  drawing  and  design — in  picturesque  gardening 
— rope  was  accomplished ;  and  there  are  hints  on  those  arts,  which 

incidentally 
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incidentally  dropped  from  him  in  conversation^  that  have  been  since 
adopted  by  the  professors  of  them.  On  the  art  in  which  he  su- 
premely excelled,  he  delighted  to  communicate  knowledge ;  his  do- 
mestic life  was  indeed  in  more  perfect  unison  with  his  poetical  cha- 
racter than  the  •life  of  most  poets.  With  Pope  the  attention  to 
poetry  did  not  close  with  the  day,  nor  would  he  trust  even  his 
chance-thoughts  only  to  memory.  We  shall  give  a  specimen  of 
these  communications,  for  young  poets,  who  aspire  to  be  read  and 
not  to  be  forgotten. 

*  After  writing  a  poem  (said  Pope)  one  should  correct  it  all 
over  with  one  single  viezo  at  a  time.  Thus  for  language,  if  an 
elegy,  **  those  lines  are  very  good,  but  are  they  not  of  too  heroical 
a  strain?"  And  so  vice  versa.  It  appears  very  plain,  from  com- 
paring parallel  passages  touched  both  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
that  Homer  did  this;  and  it  is  yet  plainer  that  Virgil  did  so,  from 
the  distinct  styles  he  uses  in  his  three  sorts  of  poems.  It  always 
answers  him ;  and  so  constant  an  effect  could  not  he  the  efiTect  of 
chance.' 

*  In  versification  there  is  a  sensible  difference  between  softness 
and  sweetness,  that  /  could  distinguish  from  a  boy.  Thus  on 
the  same  points  Dry  den  will  be  found  to  be  softer,  and  Waller 
sweeter.  It  is  the  same  with  Ovid  and  Virgil ;  and  Vii^il's  Eclogues, 
in  particular,  are  the  sweetest  poems  in  the  world.'  Blacklock 
observed,  the  sweetness  of  the  verse  seemed  to  depend  upon  the 
proper  management  of  the  pauses;  softness  on  a  proper  intermix- 
ture of  the  vowels  and  consonants.  When  Pope  says,  that  *  there 
is  a  sweetness  which  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  pastoral  ver- 
sification,' he  adds,  *  the  fourth  and  fifth  syllables  and  the  last  but 
two  are  chiefly  to  be  minded,  and  one  must  turn  each  line  over  in 
oneh  heady  to  try  whether  they  go  right  or  not.' 

The  care  with  which  Pope  finished  his  finest  poems  gave  rise 
to  the  popular  notion,  that  they  were  the  slow  products  of  a 
phlegmatic  genius — an  opinion  we  now  discover  to  be  false ;  they 
were  written  in  heat,  corrected  at  leisure,  and  judged  by  the  ut- 
most severity  of  time. 

*  The  things  that  I  have  written  fastest  have  always  pleased  the  most. 
I  wrote  the  Essay  on  Criticism  fast;  for  I  had  digested  all  the  matters 
in  prose,  before  I  began  upon  it  in  verse.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  was 
written  fast;  all  the  machinery  was  added  afterwards;  and  the  makmg 
that  and  what  was  published  before  hit  so  well  together,  is,  I  think, 
one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  judgment  of  any  thing  I  ever  did.  I 
wrote  most  of  the  Iliad  fast ;  a  great  deal  of  it  on  jouraeys,  from  the 
little  pocket  Homer  on  that  shelf  there;  and  often  forty  or  fifty  verses 
in  a  morning  in  bed.  The  Dunciad  cost  me  as  much  pains  as  any  thing 
I  ever  wrote.' 

Pope 
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Pope  carried  his  art  to  «uch  perfection^  as  far  as  poetry  is  an 
arty  that  the  very  excellence  proved  injurious  to  his  poetical  cha- 
racter; it  inspired  despair,  and  his  baffled  rivals  fancied  they  had 
broken  the  provoking  spell  by  declaring  it  to  be  nothing  but  Art! 
The  correctness  and  delicacy  of  his  taste,  and  the  vigour  of -his 
judgment,  the  result  rather  than  the  act  of  reasoning;  his  poetic  ex- 
pression and  his  exquisite  versification;  those  lines  struck  in  his 
mint  with  such  weighty  truths  that  they  circulated  as  the  coin  of 
l)ie  people,  and  are  still  proverbial;  and  his  natural  manner  of 
thinking,  too  pure  to  admit  of  the  false  sublime,  or  the  false  beau- 
tiful— all  was  resolved  by  Curl  and  Dennis  into  *  a  knack  of  rbiming !' 

*  Poor  negroes  thus,  to  shew  their  burning  spite, 
To  cacodaemons  say,  they're — devilish  while!' 

and  we  here  find  Lady  Mary,  in  one  of  her  cross  humours  with 
Pope,  declaring  that  *  he  wrote  verses  so  well  that  he  was  in  danger 
of  bringing  even  good  verses  into  disrepute  by  his  all  tuiie  and  no 
meaning/ 

Some  manuscript  letters  of  two  well-known  contemporaries  are 
how  before  us,  which  may  amuse  the  reader.  In  one  of  them,  Lord 
Hervey,  whose  affectation  and  pflFeminacy  of  taste  spoiled  an  elegant 
mind,  having  been  requested  by  Count  Algarotti  to  send  his  opi- 
nions on  our  best  English  poets,  has  used  a  remarkable  mode  of 
criticism,  by  conveying  it  in  the  postscript.  His  Lordship  evidently 
found  himself  in  a  great  embarrassment. 

*  I  for  got  y  in  speaking  of  the  English  poets,  to  mention  Pope — but 
you  know  my  opinion  of  him  is,  that  when  other  people  think  for  him 
nobody  writes  better,  and  few  people  worse  when  he  thinks  for  himself.* 

The  other  is  from  Aaron  Hill  to  his  friend  Mallet :  it  is  marked 
wth  his  usual  quaintness  and  egotism,  and  presents  a  strange  con- 
flict of  inclination  and  conviction,  where  truth  stands  miserably 
jammed  in  between  the  two.    We  can  only  afford  room  for  a  short 
extract. 

*  I  was  always  grieved  to  fnd  in  Mr.  Pope,  too  much  of  Mr,  Pope.  I 
^Jove  to  start  the  man  behind  the  covert  of  his  sentiments,  but  can't  en- 
dure that  he  should  poke  himself,  at  evciy  turn,  betuivt  his  readers  and  his 
subject.  I  am  loth  to  be  content  with  barren  melody.  A  poet  should 
be  filled  with  greatness.  He  should  tune  his  passions  to  more  concord 
than  his  numbers,  and  inspire  ideas  which  are  amiable,  compassionate, 
and  manly — and  yet  these  frailties  charm  too!  and  sometimes  so  power- 
fully by  the  magic  of  their  expression,  that  we  cannot,  without  pain,  com- 

:pel  ourselves  to  see  and  own  that  there  is  nothing  but  expression  in  them.' 

In  a  subsequent  passage  Hill  tells  his  friend,  that '  posterity  will 
miss  a  social  glow  of  sweetness,  benevolence,  &c.  in  his  writings,' 
feelings  which  he  finely  describes,  as  '  spreading  a  poet  out  upon 
the  ages  that  come  after  him.'     We  are  now  that,  posterity,  and 
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more  impartial  judges  than  a  contemporary  who  had  seen  his  name 
in  the  Dunciad,  (a  circumstance  that  rankled  in  his  mind  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  existence);  and  we  can  testify  that  no  poet  has  left  more 
frequent  memorials  of  '  a  social  glow'  than  Pope ;  from  the  filial 
tenderness  ^  rocking  the  cradle  of  reposing  age/  to  the  affectionate 
address  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  in  the  Tower,  where  the  melancholy 
mellifluence  of  the  numbers  accords  with  the  dignity  of  the  patriot 
and  the  poet. — But,  ^  we  find  in  Mr.  Pope  too  much  of  Mr.  Pope' 
— of  his  domestic  amusements — his  friends — ^his  grotto — ^alas,  to  us 
these  personalities  are  delightful.  They  give  a  '  local  habitation' 
to  the  shade  of  the  poet,  and  admit  us  into  the  privacy  of  friendship. 

There  remains  one  more  point  on  which  we  would  willingly  say 
a  few  words  before  we  conclude  our  remarks. 

Pope  had  held  a  profitable  intercourse  with  the  elder  race  of  our 
native  bards ;  but  from  his  opinions,  it  is  clear,  that  his  classical 
taste  was  too  severe  for  his  pleasure ;  and  some  of  his  decisions 
respecting  the  highest  class  of  our  poets  will  be  considered  as 
heresies  in  our  poetical  creed. 

He  wab  ever  referring  to  the  pure  models  of  antiquity  for 
the  rules  and  standards  of  poetic  excellence ;  but  in  his  day  there 
existed  no  other.  This  predilection  we  perceive  in  his  recommend- 
ing Spence  to  re-publish  Gorboduc  among  our  ancient  dramas* 
*  This  tragedy/  said  he,  *  is  written  in  a  much  purer  style  than 
Shakspeare's  was  in  several  of  his  first  plays.  Sackville  imitates 
Seneca's  tragedies  very  closely,  and  writes  without  affectation  and 
bombast ;  the  two  great  sins  of  our  old  tragic  writers.  This  drama, 
which  also  met  with  the  approbation  of  Rymer,  a  stout  Aristotelian, 
is  moulded  on  the  classical  model,  and  even  servilely  introduces  the 
ancient  chorus ;  but  with  all  its  regularity,  correctness,  and  purity 
of  diction,' the  piece  drops  from  our  hands  a  dull  and  unimpassioned 
homily. 

But  what  are  we  to  conclude,  when  we  find  Pope  criticizing 
both  Milton  and  Shaksp^are  in  language  to  which  we  are  not  ac- 
customed i — '  Milton's  style  in  his  Paradise  Lost  (he  says)  is  not 
natural;  'tis  an  exotic  style.  As  his  subject  lies  a  good  deal  out 
of  our  world,  it  has  a  particular  propriety  in  those  parts  of  the 
poem,  and  when  he  is  on  earth  describing  our  parents  in  Para- 
dise, you  see  he  uses  a  more  easy  and  natural  way  of  writing/ 
And  again — *  the  high  style  that  is  affected  so  much  in  blank 
VEHSE  would  not  have  been  bome^even  in  Milton,  had  not  his  sub- 
ject turned  so  much  on  such  strange  out-of-the-world  things  as  it 
does.'  We  believe  that  Pope  had  no  ear  for  the  cadences  of  Mil- 
ton /  the  couplet  had  been  studied  so  exclusively,  that  the  infinite 
variety  of  metres  of  which  Gray  and  Collins,  and  others  of  our 
later  poets,  have  so  happily  availed  themselves,  were  in  his  time 
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almost  forgotten ;  tlie  fate  of  tlic  irregular  Pindarics  of  Conle;  had 
terrified  ihe  contemporitries  of  Pope. 

But  the  more  remarkable  opinion  of  Pope  concerns  Shakspear^ 
He  talks  of  '  Shakspeare's  Style  is  the  style  of  a  bad  age ;'  and  ■ 
says  that '  he  generally  used  to  stiffen  his  style  with  high  words  and 
metaphors  for  the  speeches  of  his  kings  and  great  men  ;  he  mistook  ' 
it  for  a  mark  of  greatness.  This  is  strongest  in  his  early  plays  ; 
but  in  his  veiy  last,  his  Othello,  what  a  forced  language  has  he  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  duke  of  Venice :' 

This  classical  severity  of  taste,  however,  appears  to  have  beeo 
limited  to  style,  and  did  not  touch  any  of  the  vital  parts  nf  the 
poetic  characters  of  the  two  master-spirits ;  nor  has  i*o|)e  shewa  ' 
any  deficiency  of  sensibility  towards  our  elder  bards.  Chaucer  d&> 
lighted  liim  as  an  exquisite  fabler,  and  painter  of  manners. — '  I 
read  Chaucer  still  (he  says)  with  as  much  pleasure  as  almost  any  of 
our  poets.  He  is  a  master  of  manners,  of  description,  and  th« 
first  tale-teller  in  the  true  enlivened  natural  way.'  For  Spenser, 
Pope  expresses  all  the  sympathy  of  a  true  poet. — '  After  reading 
a  canto  of  Spenser  two  or  three  days  ago  to  an  old  lady  between  se- 
venty and  eighty  years  of  age,  she  said  that  I  had  been  shewing  her 
a  gallery  of  pictures.  She  said  very  right;  there  is  something  in 
Spenser  that  pleases  one  as  strongly  in  one's  old  age  as  it  did  iQ 
one's  youth.  I  read  the  Faerie  Queeue  wheu  I  was  about  twelve, 
with  infinite  delight;  and  I  think  it  gave  me  as  much  when  I  read 
it  over  about  a  year  or  two  ago.' — Yet  Pope  has  been  held  forth  to 
die  present  age  as  a  Iraducer  of  Spenser. 
■  .  But  we  forget  our  prescribed  limits, 
^^B  '  Singula  dura  capti  circumvectamur  amore,' 

^Hfad  must,  however  reluctantly,  break  off. 

"  The  last  editor  of  Churchill  informs  us  that  this  poet  once  de- 
signed a  systematic  attack  on  Pope's  personal  and  poetical  charac- 
ter, which,  that  nothing  so  desirable  should  be  tost,  has  been  fully 
reserved  for  the  skill  and  care  of  Mr.  Bowles.  Churchill  would 
r  the  bottle  at  Pope,  and  regret  that  '  the  little  man  of 


Twiin'am'  was  not  alive,  that '  he  might  ha\ 
and  break  his  heart.'     In  a  letter  to  Wilkes  ' 


struggle  with  him 
nlludes to  'the  thun- 


derbolts he  v/as  doubly  pointing  against  Pope;'  but  they  burst  on 
hia  own  ill  fated  head  f  it  appears,  however,  that  Churchill,  when 
he  ^vas  probably  recovering  from  the  maddening  effects  of  sudden 
popularity,  abandoned  his  foolish  design,  deeply  struck  by  that 
warmth  of  affection  with  which  Pope  regarded,  and  was  regarded 
in  his  turn  by  those  who  knew  him :  and  the  recanting  satirist  even 
suppressed  an  injurious  couplet  which  he  had  pointed  against  his 
poetic  character. 

Pope  wrought  to  its  last  perfection  the  classical  vein  of  English 
E  E  2  poetrj' ; 
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pbetry ;  lie  inherited,  it  is  true,  thei  wealth  of  his  predecessors,  but 
the  splendour  of  his  affluence  was  his  own.  Whenever  any  class,  or 
any  form  of  literature  has  touched  its  meridian,  Art  is  left  without 
progressive  power ;  there  are  no  longer  inventors  or  irhprovers ;  ex- 
ccHence  is  neutralised  by  excellence,  and  hence  a  period  of  lan- 
guor succeeds  a  period  of  glory.  At  such  a  crisis  we  return  to  old 
neglected  tastes,  or  we  acquire  new  ones  which  in  their  turn  will 
become  old;  and  it  is  at  this  critical  period  that  we  discover  new 
concurrents  depreciating  a  legitimate  and  established  genius  whom 
they  cannot  rival,  and  finally  practising  the  democratic  and  despe- 
rate arts  of  a  literary  Ostracism.  In  vain,  however,  would  the 
populace  of  poets  estrange  themselves  from  Pope,  and  teach  that 
he  is  deficient  in  imagination  and  passion,  because,  in  early  youth — 

*  He  stoop'd  to  truth,  and  moralised  his  song.' 

It  is  not  the  shadows  of  the  imagination  and  the  spectres  of 
the  passions  onlt/  which  are  concerned  in  our  poetic  pleasures; 
other  sources  uiust  be  opened,  worthy  of  the  dignity  and  the 
pride  of  the  Muse ;  and  to  instruct  and  reform,  as  well  as  to  delight 
the  world  by  the  charm  of  verse,  is  only  to  '  reassert  her  ancient 
prerr)gative,'  and  to  vindicate  her  glory.  A  master-poet  must  live 
with  the  language  in  which  he  has  written,  for  his  qualities  are  in- 
herent, and  independent  of  periodical  tastes.  The  poet  of  our  age, 
as  well  as  of  our  youth,  is  one  on  whom  our  expedience*  is  perpetu- 
ally conferring  a  new  value ;  and  Time,  who  will  injure  so  many  of 
our  poets,  will  but  confirm  the  immortality  of  Pope. 
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4.  Die  wichtigsten  Leben  Momente  Karl  Ludwig  Sands  aus 
Wunsiedel,     Nurnberg. 

5.  Memoirs  of  Charles  Lewis  Sand,  including  a  Narrative  of  the 
Circumstances  attending  the  Death  of  Augustus  von  Kotzebue. 
Also  a  Defence  of  the  German  Universities.     London.     1820. 

A  FTER  the  turbulent  years  which  the  world  has  lately  wit- 
"^^  nessed,  a  period  of  fierce  contention  and  discord  which  has 
seldom  been  equalled,  it  is  grievous  to  reflect,  that  the  example  of 
France,  instead  of  holding  out  a  beacon  to  other  nations,  should 
appear  still  to  operate  as  an  excitement  to  revolt,  and  that,  amidst 
the  general  restlessness  which  pervades  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
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the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  globe^  that  country  should  not  have 
escaped  from  contagion^  which  hitherto  had  exhibited  no  symp- 
toms of  the  kind.  In  the  course  of  our  observations  we  ^hall 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  causes  which  may  have  led  to  this 
state  of  things — our  business,  at  present,  is  to  shew  its  existence. 

A  warmth  of  heart,  an  enthusiasm  of  feeling,  a  kindness  of  dis- 
position, which  attaches  the  more  strongly  the  more  it  is  known, 
a  perseverance  in  intellectual  pursuits,  and  a  general  honesty  in  all 
their  dealings  with  mankind,  render  the  inhabitants  of  that  ex- 
tensive  assemblage  of  states  which  Germany  comprizes,  as  a  body, 
one  of  the  most  estimable  people  upon  earth.  But  these  very 
qualities  which  we  so  much  admire  are  liable,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  be  perverted  in  the  most  mischievous  manner.  The  sincerity  of 
the  Germans  exposes  them  to  be  the  dupes  of  others  to  a  dangerous 
degree ;  their  enthusiasm  is  apt  to  evaporate  in  absurd  projects, 
and  their  perseverance  to  degenerate  into  obstinacy.  In  the  distri- 
bution of  the  elements  to  the  different  powers  of  Europe  most 
competent  to  wield  them,  a  writer  of  some  celebrity  among  the 
Germans  has  given  to  the  English  the  empire  of  the  seas ;  to  the 
French  that  of  the  land;  and  to  his  countrymen  the  dominion  of 
the  air;  and  certainly,  one  of  their  most  distinguished  characteris- 
tics is  a  tendency  to  speculation  rather  than  to  action.  The  com- 
posure and  secrecy  of  debate  on  grievances  suit  the  genius  of  the 
German  better  than  any  sudden  exertion  for  their  removal.  11  is 
imagination  dwells  with  delight  on  gloom  and  mystery  to  the  neg- 
lect of  all  its  gayer  and  more  airy  fancies,  whilst  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  with  which  his  bosom  may  be  stored  is  apt  to  turn  to  a 
mixture  of  ferocity  and  sentiment  extremely  disgusting.  Hence 
this  country  has  at  all  times  been  fertile  in  secret  and  peculiar  as- 
sociations, into  which  its  natives  have  entered  with  an  enthusiasm 
totally  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  which  is  parti- 
cularly striking  when  contrasted  with  the  unfitness  for  all  hidden 
plots  and  conspiracies  which  has  been  remarked  in  their  neigh- 
bours the  French. 

To  that  most  ancient  of  all  secret'  associations,  Free-Masonry, 
succeeded  those  which  combined  for  religious  purposes.  These 
,again  were  followed  by  the  Secret  Tribunal  and  the  Ulumi- 
nati,  under  their  several  denominations.  And  thus,  in  tracing 
the  history  of  these  societies,  we  shall  at  once  perceive  that 
the  Tugendbund  of  the  present  day,  and  others  of  a  similar 
description,  in  Germany,  are  only  branches  from  the  same  stock, 
and  derive  their  origin  from  a  much  more  ancient  date  than  is 
generally  supposed.  They  were  formed  in  the  outset  for  pur- 
poses purely  patriotic,  but  have  since  assumed  a  very  different 
complexion.     It  must  not  however  be  imagined  that  the  different 
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ftMOciated  bodies  which  we  have  thus  briefly  recapitulated  were 
all  equally  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  community;  for  the  most 
party  they  appear  to  owe  their  existence  to  the  pure  love  of  mys- 
tery and  mysterious  union.  Some^  as  the  Moravians^  met  toge- 
.ther  for  motives  simply  religious;  others  for  philosophical  objects, 
as  the  Alchemists,  and  those  who,  with  the  Rosicrucians,  dealt 
io  the  occult  sciences.  Amongst  the  Illuminati,  it  is  true,  al- 
though the  greater  part  were  Mystics  and  Visionaries,  like  Jacob 
Behmen  and  Swedenborg,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  class 
whose  ultimate  object  was  political  power ;  and  the  equality  in- 
troduced by  the  institutions  of  Free-Masonry  has  certamly  had  a 
tendency  to  encourage  the  democratic  spirit. 

It  would  be  equally  unjust  also  to  confound  with  that  love  of 
mystery  which  we  have  remaiiLcd  among  the  Germans  that  readi- 
jaess  to  embark  in  plots  and  conspiracies  for  which  the  people  of 
the  south  of  Europe  have  always  been  distinguished.  They 
proceed  altogether  from  opposite  qualities.  In  the  one  case, 
from  a  restless  and  designing  turn  of  mind;  in  the  other,  from  an 
inert  and  irresolute  disposition.  Neither  the  people  nor  the  lite- 
rature of  Germany  are,  in  our  opinion,  appreciated  as  they  ought 
to  be  in  this  country.  The  one  is  undervalued,  the  other  little 
known.  Disconcerted  as  we  may  reasonably  be  by  their  phlegm 
and  supineness,  the  worth  which  lies  beneath  escapes  our  obser- 
vation, and  when  fatigued  by  the  length,  or  disgusted  by  the  senti- 
ment of  their  compositions,  due  weight  is  not  given  to  their  in- 
trinsic value. 

Our  anonymous  author  appears  to  have  been  a  good  deal  under 
the  influence  of  similar  impressions.  He  has  related  indeed,  in 
a  very  lively  and  entertaining  manner,  all  that  he  observed  during 
^  An  Autumn  near  the  Rhine ;'  his  descriptions  are  picturesque, 
and  his  style  of  writing  agreeable ;  but  the  opinions  formed  from 
so  hasty  a  glance  must  in  their  nature  be  extremely  imperfect, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  carelessness  shewn  in  the  composition 
of  his  letters  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  certain  words,  (such  as 
^  burly,'  ^  quaint,'  &.c.)  which  are  applied  to  various  subjects  with- 
out much  discrimination. 

The  foilings  displayed  by  Mr.  Hodgskin  in  his  Travels  through 
the  North  of  Germany  are  by  no  means  of  so  venial  a  descrip- 
tion. He  is  a  crazy  philosopher  of  the  modem  school ;  gifted 
with  all  the  '  shallow  plausibility*  of  candour  and  philanihropby 
which  belongs  to  the  patriots  of  the  present  day.  Every  page  of 
his  book  teems  with  hacknied  and  venomous  abuse  of  kings,  go- 
vernments, and  standing  armies ;  and  whilst  he  libels  vrithout 
stint  or  shame  the  institutions  of  his  own  country,  and  vents  his 
impotent  indignation  against  every  thing  established  either  at 
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:  or  abroad,  he  tells  uh  that  *  at  Dresden  he  was  considered 
I  Candid !'  which  we  apprehend  to  be  the  new  name  for  a  Ra-    , 
ibcal  Reformer.  . 

I  an  author  his  execution  is  as  humble  as  the  pretensions  1 
•rhich  he  announces!  in  his  preface :  nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  I 
deplorable  than  bis  attempts  at  fine  writing,  or  more  sickening  I 
than  the  absurd  reflections  in  which  he  indulges  on  every  incident  I 
however  trivial.  And  yet  we  are  not  altogether  without  obligation  1 
to  Mr.  Hodgskiu — his  narrative,  such  as  we  have  described  it,  has  1 
occasionally  amused  us;  we  like  his  activity  and  early  rising,  and  | 
can  almost  pardon  him,  whilst  trudging  his  thirty-five  or  for^  1 
miles  per  day,  and,  '  enlivening  his  solitude  with  flinging  atones  i^  I 
the  village  curs,'  for  thinking  (as  he  probably  does)  that  if  things  | 
were  moulded  according  to  his  fashion,  in  '  the  best  of  all  posst-  I 
ble  worlds,'  no  intelligent  traveller  like  himself  would  be  com-  I 

Kelled  to  go  on  foot.     The  public  grievances  wliich  he  longs  so-  I 
rdently  to  redress  seem  to  rise  before  him  in  proportion  to  the   I 
ilium  of  his  day's  journey,  and  we  think  that  we  perceive — tliat--  j 
'  As  his  vigour  weaker  waxes,  I 

He  d naall  ministers  and  taxes.'  I 

Mr.  Jacob's  volume  will,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  title„  I 
E  more  interesting  to  the  agriculturist  than  to  any  other  class  of  I 
laders.  He  appears  to  have  traversed  the  countries  he  visited  1 
with  the  eye  of  a  farmer,  and  he  has  collected,  with  some  degreo  J 
of  care,  much  useful  information  relative  to  the  husbandry  ai  I 
well  as  to  the  manufactures  of  Germany.  His  observations  on  1 
the  state  of  society,  and  the  political  signs  in  the  German  he-  \ 
,'misphere,  are  free  of  all  taint  from  the  modem  school  of  phi.  I 
losophy,  and  bespeak  him  to  be  an  intelligent,  sound-headed,  I 
and,  what  is  better  than  all,  sound-hearted  man.  ] 

Madame  de  Stael's  sensations  on  crossing  the  Rhine  are  given   I 
■with  peculiar  elegance  and  beauty.     From  the  circumstances    I 
plunder  which  she  was  placed,  they  were  naturally  tinged  with  a   J 
^Hptrnm,  which  imparted  new  silence  and  repose  to  the  region   J 
^^Ke  was  entering,  and  '  shed  a  browner  horror  over  the  woods/    I 
^Hfirfaose  romantic  history  appears  so  powerfully  to  have  captivated    I 
^^Bfer  imagination.    The  author  of  the  first  work  on  our  list  comes    j 
to  the  subject  with  calmer  feelings,   though  equally  sensible  df    I 
the  transition.     '  It  is  difficult,  (he  says)  to  describe  the  change   J 
of  character  which  many  features  of  the  scene  present  on  arrividg    J 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.     You  appear  in  another  world    I 
as  you  touch  the  commencement  of  the  sandy  plains,  which  seem   I 
to  assure  vou  you  are  in  Germany.' 
^HF   This  contrast,  however,  is  perceptible  in  the  transition  from 
^^feore  than  one  of  the  countries  which  border  upon  each  other: — 
^^^  E  E  4 
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it  is  strikbgly  Observable  in  crossing  from  Zealand  into  Scania; 
and  something  very  like  it  we  must  all  have  vidtnessed  on  regain- 
ing our  own  shores  after  a  residence  of  any  duration  in  France* 
After  all,  any  reasoning  founded  on  such  comparisons  must  be 
extremely  fallacious.  The  change  may  sometimes  be  decidedly 
for  the  better,  but  yet  the  state  of  our  feelings  will  not  suffer  us 
to  allow  it^ — whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gratification  which 
novelty  never  fails  to  afford  may  lead  us  to  see  beauty  and  advan- 
tages in  a  state  of  things  much  inferior  to  that  we  had  quitted. 

A  Noble  bard  of  ours,  albeit  unused  to  the  cheerful  mood,  has 
painted  the  peasantry  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  as  a  race  *  with 
faces  happy  as  the  scene :'  our  pr,esent  traveller,  however,  finds 
their  *  looks  sallow  and  unhealthy ;'  which  he  attributes  to  '  the 
quantities  of  sour  black  bread  which  they  devour,  and  to  indul- 
gence in  unwholesome  beverages/  From  such  opportunities  of 
observation  as  we  have  enjoyed,  we  should  have  been  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  poet,  and  pronounce  that  there  is  an  air  of  content, 
a  primitive  simplicity  and  civility  of  manner,  belonging  to  them, 
which  perfectly  harmonizes  with  the  richness  of  the  scene.  The 
household  comforts,  which  we  find  it  stated  *  the  peasant  may 
be  inclined  to  neglect  from  a  preference  to  externals  in  dress,' 
are  not  always  within  his  grasp.  The  farmer  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, in'  good  circumstances,  as  the  land  (in  the  south  of  Ger- 
many especially)  is  turned  to  the  best  account ;  but  the  cultivators 
of  vineyards  are  commonly  poor,  since  the  produce  of  their  labours 
must  always  be  precarious,  and  they  seldom  lay  by  against  a  bad 
season  the  superfluities  of  the  good. 

A  landlord  of  an  inn  is  everywhere  an  important  personage} 
from  *  mine  host  of  the  Garter'  to  Boniface  and  his  compeers- 
of  later  date.  In  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  still  more  so  in 
the  Tyrol,  their  consequence  receives  a  great  increase  from  mucli 
of  the  country  traffic  falling  into  their  hands ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing extremely  amusing  in  the  stateliness  and  solemnity  with  which 
they  are  described  as  dispensing  the  honours  of  the  table  d'hote. 

'  In  spite  of  the  unfashionable  season,  a  pretty  numerous  party  as- 
sembled at  the  table  d'hote,  headed,  as  usual,  by  the  substantial  land- 
lord and  his  pretty  wife,  who  fed  daintily,  and  looked  and  talked  softly 
to  the  admiring  convives.  Her  spouse  was  a  complete  German  host, 
dignified,  bulky,  and  stupid.  On  discovering  my  country,  he  recounted 
a  long  list  of  Englishmen  who  had  lately  visited  Baden :  but  who  might 
as  well  have  been  Hindoos,  for  any  indication  of  their  country  conveyed 
by  the  names  the  good  host  assigned  them.  They  were  all,  however, 
either  lords  or  vomehnie  leute  (people  of  distinction);  but  as  to  most  of 
them  he  remarked,  with  some  surprise,  "  Sie  machien  nicht  viele  auf- 
tvamky  nicht  viek  pomp^**  they  did  not  spend  a  great  deal,  or  make  much 
fbow ;  a  circumstapce  which  seemed  not  to  accord  with  his  notions  of 
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a  Milord  Anglais,  .  A  German  host  pr^ides  at  the*  table  d'h6te,  carver 
the  dishes,  aud  dispenses  his  politenesses  to  the  guests  with  a  sort  of  tacir 
turn  dignity  which  i^  sometimes  highly  amusing.  The  subaltern  offi- 
cers, and  other  regular  frequenteis  of  the  table,  court  his  conversation, 
and  are  pleased  to  be  well  with  this  important  personage — generally  a 
nvell-fed  portly  roan,  who,  especially  if  he  happen  to  be  a  state  employe, 
as  Mr.  Postmaster  of  the  station,  is  well  wrapped  up  in  fat  official  self- 
complacency.  His  eldest  son  has,  perhaps,  held  a  commission  in  the 
army — Mrs.  Postmistress  has  been,  or  is  yet  a  beauty — or  he  has  a  fine 
family  of  little  ones,  who,  in  such  case,  frequently  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
saloon,  and  whom  I  have  seen  appear  in  their  best  dresses  after  dinner, 
as  if  their  company  must  be  as  interesting  to  the  guests  as  that  of  the 
children  of  a  friend.  If  the  sons  and  daughters  dine  at  table,  they  gene- 
rally occupy,  with  their  visitors,  the  best  places  round  papa  and  mamma 
—rarely  offering  civility  to  any  one,  rather  declining  intercourse,  talking 
easy  among  themsejves,  and  showing,  by  their  whole  deportment,  that 
they  consider  themselves  to  the  full  the  equals  of  papa's  guests.  One 
of  the  sons  frequently  holds  the  office  of  Herr  Obcr  Keller ,  (Mr.  Upper 
Waiter,) — the  Germans  never  cheating  this  useful  personage  of  his  title 
—who,  after  waiting  upon  his  sisters  and  their  beaux,  in  common  with 
the  company,  during  dinner,  I  have  seen  resign  his  official  napkin,  and 
take  a  hand  at  whist  with  the  family  friends,  which  he  would  not  lay 
down  though  the  bells  rang,  and  *'  Herr  Keller*  resounded  from  all 
corners  of  the  inn.  I  have  not  often  met  with  any  thing  like  real  civi- 
lity in  a  German  inn.' — p.  208 — 211, 

The  Herr  Keller  here  appears  the  most  defective  part  of  the 
establishment,  for  his  amusements  speak  him  more  of  the  Knight 
Templar  than  the  waiter ;  but  we  arc  spoiled  in  this  country  by 
Ae  civility  and  attention  of  our  tavern  and  shop-keepers,  and  we 
shall  be  uniformly  disappointed  if  we  expect  to  meet  with  the  same 
elsewhere.  Contrast,  for  instance,  the  careless  indifference  of  a 
Parisian  tradesman  with  the  obliging  readiness  of  a  London  shop- 
keeper— the  patience  with  which  the  one  produces  to  his  cus- 
tomers the  various  contents  of  his  warehouse  with  the  disregard 
which  the  other  almost  invariably  testifies.  Go  still  farther,  and 
take  up  your  quarter  in  an  American  inn.  The  landlord  there, 
with  all  the  means  of  accommodation  in  his  power,  will  be  found 
a  still  more  intractable  and  insolent  being  ;  his  guests  are  only  to 
be  gratified  in  their  wishes  according  to  his  received  notions  of 
equality  and  independence,  nor  will  any  superiority  in  pecuniary 
means  be  admitted  as  a  claim  to  peculiar  comforts. 

*  There  is  an  almost  unvarying  uniformity  of  character  in  the  Rhine 
scenery.  The  villages  and  towns,  with  a  blue  slated  look,  and  half 
constructed  of  the  slate  which  abounds  in  the  mountains,  stand  thickly 
at  their  base  washed  by  the  river.  A  narrow  valley  invariably  opens 
behind  them,  out  of  which  a  little  stream  or  river  finds  its  way  through 
the  village  into  the  Rhine,  while  the  ruins  of  the  old  seignorial  chateau 
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ftre  percbed  on  the  vine-coYered  mountain  above,  immecliately  be- 
neath is  the  town  or  village,  once  inhabited  by  the  knights'  dependants, 
and  now  by  the  peasant  proprietors  of  a  few  acres  of  the  precious 
vinej'ard.  The  churches  and  walls  of  the  town  often  appear  nearly  as 
ancient  as  the  old  towers  on  the  mountains.  They  have  no  architec- 
tural beauty,  but  present  generally  plain  round  or  octagon  turrets  and 
square  massive  walls,  with  a  grotesque  milanse  of  slated  pinnacles, 
minarets,  and  spires,  which  give  the  general  character  of  the  massy 
'Saxon  foundation,  embellished  by  a  quaint  detailed  gothic  of  later 
date.  You  can  easily  conceive  the  singular  and  interesting  character 
which  the  scene  acquires  from  these  well  preserved  vestiges  of  the  days 
of  knighthood.  How  is  it  that,  in  spite  of  their  rudeness,  their  bar- 
barity, and  ferocity,  the  memorials  of  these  our  unpolished  ancestors 
take  a  hold  on  the  imagination  perhaps  even  stronger  than  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  chaste  relics  of  their  classical  predecessors?  K  you 
will  be  frank,  you  will  confess  that,  in  spite  of  school  prejudices,  and 
Addison,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  you  care  more  about  a  gothic 
tower  than  a  Roman  pavement,  and  that  the  gloomy  vaults  of  a  gothib 
cathedral  inspire  you  with  a  stronger  interest  than  the  chaste  pillars  of 

a  temple.     You  know  our  friend insists  that  the  dark  ages 

ought  to  be  called  "  the  light:"  but  without  quite  going  this  length,  we 
are  unquestionably  beginning  to  think  the  mailed  heroes  of  chivalry 
£ne  gallant  fellows,  and  their  mistresses  nearly  as  peerless  and  as  inte- 
resting as  the  Helens,  the  Andromaches,  and  the  Didos,  who  used 
to  monopolize  all  admiration.  The  associations  of  the  classical  ages 
are,  in  fact,  now  growing  dim  and  obsolete.  They  relate  to  a  people 
whose  grandeur  and  refinement  we  must  admire,  but  who  belong  to  an 
age  with  which  we  have  nothing  in  common,  neither  religion,  ancestry, 
nor  habits.  But  the  more  powerful  cause  is  probably  the  highly  co- 
loured contrast  which  the  rude  manners  of  the  days  of  chivalry  present 
to  the  refined  systems  of  modem  society — a  contrast  which  exists  in  a 
much  less  striking  degree  between  the  modern  and  classical  times.  The 
Romans  and  the  Greeks  were  great  and  polished  nations  like  ourselves 
— with  wise  governments,  refined  institutions,  and  settled  social  systems, 
like  our  own.  There  is  nothing  romantic  in  such  a  state  of  society; 
and  its  relics  of  magnificence  only  come  near  to  what  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  observing  daily  in  our  own  productions.  But  when  we  want, 
for  the  sake  of  poetical  interest,  something  the  farthest  removed  from 
the  common-place  refinement  and  everyrday  luxury  of  our  own  uUra- 
civilized  system,  the  wild  legends,  the  massy  piles,  the  savage  life,  and 
the  dark  superstitions  of  the  middle  ages  at  once  present  themselves  to 
the  imagination.* — pp.  446 — 449. 

Every  castle  on  the  Rhine  hjis  its  peculiar  tradition^  and  many 
of  the  mountains  and  rocks  along  its  banks  have  some  romantic 
story  connected  with  them.  One  or  two  are  here  given,  and  in 
the  Common  Guide  for  Travellers  along  this  tract  of  country, 
will  be  found  several  others,  whose  beauties  are  worth  preserving 
in  a  more  enlarged  shape.    The  castle  at  Baden  is  remarkable 

for 
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for  it6  subterraneous  vaults,  to  nirhich  are  ascribed  m  interest 
arising  from  a  different  source.  They  are  said  to  have  been  the 
Beat  of  one  of  those  terrific  institutions — the  Secret  Tribunal — 
a  species  of  Inquisition  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  should 
ever  have  existed  in  any  country,  but  which  was  allowed  to  exe- 
cute the  tremendous  powers  which  it  assumed  to  itself  through- 
out Germany,  until  its  cruelties  and  injustice  provoked  a  combi- 
nation to  repress  its  enormities ;  and  on  the  introduction  by 
Charles  V.  of  a  new  criminal  code,  the  court  gradually  fell  into 
disuse. 

*  The  Holy  Vehm,  or  Bloody  League,  was  a  mysterious  tribunal,  which 
existed,  originally,  in  Westphalia,  and  from  thence  spread  itself  through- 
out Germany.  It  was  also  called  Frei  Gerichty  (Free  Tribunal,)  and 
the  place  of  its  sittings,  Frei  Stuhl,  (Free  Chair,) — and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  Germany  to  meet  with  a  district  (like  that  I  have  mentioned 
near  Hanau)  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Frd  Gerkht,  derived  from 
this  source.  The  greatest  secrecy  pervaded  their  proceedings ;  all  that 
Vras  known  of  them  was  arbitrary,  bloody,  and  terrific.  The  members 
of  a  tribunal  consisted  of  a  supreme  Judge,  or  Stttklgraf,  and  at  least 
fourteen  assistants,  or  free  assessors,  {Frei  schopper,)  composed  of  all 
ranks,  princes,  nobility,  and  citizens — every  one  being  eager  to  shield 
himself  from  the  terrors  of  the  tribunal  by  becoming  a  member.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  tribunal  was  in  its  most  daring  power, 
there  were  about  100,000  free  judges  in  Germany.  The  judges,  who 
ordinarily  went  by  the  name  of  the  wissenden,  (the  knowing  or  initiated,) 
recognized  each  other  by  a  sign,  discoverable  by  none  but  the  frater- 
nity. The  court  was  thus  the  powerful  instrument  of  ambition,  private 
malice,  and  oppression.  No  one  knew  his  accuser  or  his  judge — both 
might  be  his  neighbour  or  seeming  friend.  On  their  initiation,  the 
members  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  bring  all  be- 
fore the  tribunals  that  deserved  punishment,  respecting  neither  friends 
nor  relations ;  or,  in  the  words  of  their  terrible  oath,  to  *'  uphold  and 
conceal  the  Holy  Vehm,  before  wife  and  child,  before  father  and 
mother,  before  sister  and  brother,  before  fire  and  wind,  all  that  the  sun 
ibineth  on  and  the  rain  wetteth,  before  all  that  floats  between  heaven 
and  eiarth." 

*  The  proceedings,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  very  summary. — The 
officers  of  the  tribunal  stole  in  the  night  to  a  castle  or  a  town,  and  af- 
fixed on  the  gates  a  judicial  summons  to  this  prince  or  that  citizen  to 
appear  at  the  Frei  Stuhl,  at  a  given  time  and  place,  to  be  examined  on 
a  given  matter.  If  the  summons  was  repeated  three  times,  without 
effect,  the  accused  was  condemned  par  contumace,  once  more  sum- 
moned— and  if  that  proved  fruitless,  outlawed  and  hanged  by  the 
road-side  whenever  caught.  If  he  resisted,  he  was  bored  through  the 
body,  bouncl  to  the  tree,  and  left  with  the  executioner's  knife  sticking 
by  him,  to  show  that  he  was  not  murdered,  but  .1  convict  of  the  Frei 
Gericht.  The  tribunal  used  to  assemble  at  midnight  in  the  church- 
yard of  the  place  where  they  intended  to  hold  a  sitting.    At  break  of 
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day,  the  ringing  of  the  bells  announced  to  the  inhabitants  the  presence 
of  these  formidable  visitors.  All  were  obliged  to  assemble  in  an  open 
field,  sitting  down  in  a  circle,  in  the  middle  of  which  sat  the  Presideni 
and  Judges  of  the  Tribunal — the  insigma  of  a  sword  and  rope  Ijefore 
them.  When  any  one  of  bad  reputation  appeared  in  the  circle,  one  of 
the  judges  would  step  up  to  him,  and  touching  him  with  his  white  staff, 
say  to  him — "  Friend^  there  is  as  good  bread  to  be  eaten  elsewhere  as  here." 
If  the  conscience  of  the  person  was  so  clear  that  he  did  not  choose  td 
take  the  hint  and  go  away,  he  might  sit  still  and  run  the  chance  of  ac- 
cusation ;  but  it  was  generally  more  prudent  to  decamp.  When  the 
judge  touched  any  one  three  times  with  the  formidable  white  wand,  it 
was  a  signal  that  he  was  a  hapless  convict  already  secretly  accused  and 
convicted;  and  no  time  was  lost  in  hanging  him  at  the  next  tree  or 
beam  which  presented  itself.  This  was  the  invariable  punishment  of 
criminals  of  all  ranks ;  although  now  it  is  out  of  use  in  Germany,  and 
the  meanest  criminals  have  the  honour  of»  decapitation.  The  youngest 
judge  generally  performed  the  office,  which  was  managed  with  so  much 
secrecy  that  the  hangman  was  rarely  known.  The  crimes  taken  cogni- 
zance of  by  the  Vehm  Gericht,  were  chiefly  heresy,  infidelity,  sacrilege, 
high  treason,  murder,  incendiarism,  rapes,  robbery,  and  contumacy  lo 
the  tribunal,  its  judges  and  messengers.* — pp.  219 — 222. 

But  in  addition  to  her  rocks  and  her  castles,  many  of  the 
extensive  wooded  tracts  of  Germany  possess  an  historical  and 
traditionary  interest,  which  is  powerfully  felt  by  their  present  in- 
habitants. The  Black  Forest,  a  portion  of  the  Sylvia  Hercynia, 
has  its  fabled  terrors ;  and  the  Odenwald,  or  wood  of  Odin — is 
still  looked  upon  in  some  degree  as  a  haimted  region  where 
'  strange  noises  are  heard  on  the  eve  of  battles,  and  where  the 
approach  of  war  is  announced  by  the  wild  jager,  who  is  seen 
traversing  the  air  with  noisy  armament  in  his  flight  from  ooe 
ruined  castle  to  another. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  picturesque  effect  in  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  district  of  which  we  are  speaking. — 

*  After  proceeding  up  the  valley  for  some  distance,  we  crossed  the 
fields,  gradually  ascending  a  hill,  from  whence  the  wild,  rich  scenes  of 
the  Odenwald,  with  their  forests  and  mountains,  lay  before  us  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach.  We  appeared  now  in  an  entirely  new  world.  The 
interminable  plain  of  sands  and  fir  forests  stretching  on  the  west  side  of 
the Berg-strasse  mountains,  now  gave  place  to  a  rich  divei*sified  scene — 
presenting  a  continual  succession  of  abrupt  mountain  and  dale,  forest 
and  corn  country.  With  all  its  cultivated  fertility,  the  rugged  moun- 
tains, the  luxuriance  of  the  beech  forests  which  cover  them,  the  masses 
of  granite  stuck  in  the  slopes  of  every  hill,  and  the  rough  rocky  roads 
impassable  to  any  but  pedestrians,  give  an  air  of  sequestered  wildness 
to  the  country  which  adds  much  to  its  interest.  The  whole  scene  for 
thirty  miles  each  way  has  the  air  of  a  chaos  of  hills  thrown  one  against 
another  in  picturesque  irregularity.    The  valleys  between  them  are 
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deep  and  roraantic-^dotted  with  spires  and  smoking  villages,  whose  pas- 
tures and  orchards  are  watered  by  streams  from  the  mountains  which 
find  a  rambling  passage  through  the  valleys  towards  the  Rhine/ 
:  *  Our  walk  lay  through  scenery  of  the  same  description  as  the  day  be- 
fore; along  a  rough,  irregular  path,  ascending  and  descending ;  winding 
through  woods  of  beech,  or  rich  orchards ;  and  at  the  brow  of  a  hill 
occasionally  agreeably  surprised  by  a  picturesque  village  lying  imme- 
diately beneath  us.  The  village  stream,  after  being  conducted  with 
rouch  management  through  artificial  sluices  and  troughs  far  above  its 
bed,  frequently  turns  a  gigantic,  rude  mill-wheel,  of  a  construction 
more  picturesque  than  ingenious.  The  sides  of  the  hills  were  still 
chequered  with  masses  of  granite,  of  all  shapes,  and  immense  size ; 
sometimes  lying  so  thick  as  to  form  a  sort  of  sea  of  rock  ;  at  others 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  corn-fields.  In  the  woods  of  tall  young 
beech,  where  the  grey  masses  are  not  less  frequent,  and  covered  with 
green  moss,  their  appearance  is  still  more  striking. — pp.  130 — ]32. 

Excepting  in  the  case  of  Weimar,  which  has  some  peculiar  ad- 
vantages in  its  literary  circle,  the  society  of  a  small  German  court 
does  not  hold  out  any  thing  very  lively  or  intellectual ;  its  chief 
merit  appears  to  consist  in  the  absence  of  every  thing  which  re- 
sembles pretension,  and  of  all  dread  lest  the  reputation  for 
cleverness  should  be  tarnished  by  failure.  In  this  country,  wliei*e 
wit  and  talent  abound,  an  assemblage  of  beaux  esprits  by  no 
means  ensures  a  quick  flow  of  conversation;  and  a  very  dull 
evening  is  often  the  result  of  a  re-union  of  the  choicest  materials. 
Madame  de  Stael  describes  the  German  women  as  for  the  most 
part  less  timid  than  the  English,  and  states  that  it  is  perceptible 
now  little  they  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  men  superior  to 
themselves,  or  of  whose  judgment  they  entertain  apprehension. 
Our  author  speaks  of  them  as  too  lowly  and  obsequious;  and 
.complains  of  the  want  of  respect  or  gallantry  with  which  they  are 
-treated.  Of  external  forms  of  civility,  there  is  certainly  no  lack, 
.but  the  sentimental  enthusiasm  which  animates  the  female  race 
in  Germany  may  be  somewhat  too  much  at  variance  with  the 
boisterous  amusements  of  the  male  part  of  the  creation,  whose 
chief  delight  consists  in  breaking  and  training  numerous  studs  of 
horses. 

Our  traveller  found  the  society  at  Stutgard  more  than  usually 
dull.  The  loss  of  the  late  queen  had  been  there  felt  severely, 
not  only  by  the  king,  but  all  those  around  him ;  he  contrived  to 
indemnify  himself,  however,  by  visiting  the  works  of  Danneker, 
the  Canova  of  Germany,  which  of  themselves  form  no  slight  at- 
traction. Danneker  is  a  native  of  this  state.  At  vl  very  early 
age,  the  bent  of  his  genius  was  manifested  by  his  scratching  with 
a  nail  .flowers  and  figures  on  some  smooth  stones ;  and  he  shortly 
after,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  obtained  admission 
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into  the  public  academy.  He  was  here  taken  under  the  protec^^ 
tion  of  th€  Duke  Charles,  predecessor  of  the  late  king,  and  after 
studying  some  years  at  home,  and  visiting  on  foot  both  Italy  and 
France,  he  was  brought  back  to  the  confined  occupation  of  his 
native  city. 

Schiller  also,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  Germany,  is 
a  native  of  Stutgard.  He  was  bom  at  Morbach,  not  far  from 
Laidwig's-bui^.  We  suspect  that  our  author  has  been  misinr 
formed  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  reputation  which  the  works  of 
this  great  tragedian  enjoy  in  Germany,  and  that  his  complaint^ 
that  the  plays  of  the  fathers  of  the  German  drama  are  neglected, 
is  not  better  founded  than  a  similar  charge  against^  the  managers 
of  theatres  in  this  country.  Some  modem  plays  of  considerable 
merit,  such  as  '  Die  Scbuld '  and  '  Die  Ahnfrau '  have  indeed 
been  recently  brought  forward  with  applause ;  but  those  which 
may  be  styled  the  classical  pieces  of  the  country  are  constantly 
before  the  public,  and  have  as  fair  a  share  of  the  German  stage 
as  Shakspeare,  Jonson  and  Massinger,  have  of  ours. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  a  longer  residence  in  Germany  would 
have  led  the  writer  of  the  Remarks  to  speak  more  favourably  of 
the  merits  of  German  actors,  and  the  fitness  of  their  language 
for  tragic  effect,  than  he  now  does.  Those  who  have  witnessed 
the  part  of  Posa,  in  Don  Carlos,  or  of  William  Tell,  in  Schiller's 
tragedy  of  that  name,  performed  by  Eslair,  will  not,  we  appre- 
hend, be  disposed  to  admit  the  justice  of  his  observations  on  the 
former  subject;  and  with  respect  to  tlieir  language,  there  is  in  it  a 
force  of  expression,  arising  principally  from  the  use  of  compound 
words,  which  we  never  could  discover  in  the  '  refined  stiffness' 
of  the  French,  so  much  preferred  by  our  author. — ^The  style  of 
English  acting  is  admired  by  the  Germans ;  by  the  Frengh  we 
know  that  it  is  considered  too  natural,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
him  who  has  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  studied  art  of  the  one,  not 
to  be  offended  by  the  simplicity  of  the  other. 

From  the  society  and  amusements  in  Germany,  we  turn  to  a 
more  serious  subject  at  the  present  moment — the  state  of  public 
education,  and  especially  of  that  pursued  at  the  Universities ;  and 
we  shall  here  call  to  our  aid  such  light  as  may  be  thrown  upon 
the  question  by  the  publications  respecting  Sand  which  msi^ 
fallen  into  our  hands. 

The  German  Memoir  contains  a  few  meagre  details  of  SanA 
private  history ;  his  letter  to  his  mother  on  quitting  Jena  for  Man- 
heim;  and  some  discussions  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  most 
popular  German  journals  on  the  subject  of  his  atrocious  act,  as 
far  as  the  credit  of  the  Universities  was  affected  by  it.  As  the 
particulars  of  the  catastrophe  which  ha^  rendered  the  assassin 
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so  notorious  are  weU  known^  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a 
few  circumstances  relating  to  the  early  part  of  his  carelr. 

*  Charles  Lewis  Sand  sprang  from  a  respectable  family  of  Weinsie-" 
del,  in  Bavaria,  where  his  parents  still  reside.  His  education  was  care- 
fully attended  to,  especially  by  his  mother.  In  his  early  years  he  was 
sent  to  the  Gymnasium  at  Ratisbon,  where  his  diligence  was  exemplary, 
though  his  reserved  and  gloomy  habits  were  even  at  that  time  remarked. 
From  hence  the  fame  of  Professor  Eschenmeyer  attracted  him  to  Tubin- 
gen, where  he  remained  immersed  in  study  until,  on  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  he,  like  the  rest  of  his  fellow  students,  took  up  arms  against 
France.  On  the  peace,  he  returned  to  his  former  pursuits,  with  a  great 
increase  of  that  enthusiasm  fur  which  he  had  been  distinguished  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  religion  or  the  state  of  his  country;  and  the  acci- 
dental drowning  of  a  school-fellow,  which  he  was  fated  to  witness  with- 
out being  able  to  render  him  assistance,  is  said  to  have  reduced  him  to 
such  a  state  of  nervous  irritability  as  to  alarm  his  friends  for  the  safety 
of  his  intellect.  The  gloom,  however,  which  hung  over  him,  seems  to 
have  been  dispelled  by  the  Wartzburg  Festival,  which  took  place  in  the 
autumn  of  18 IZ^ — and  from  that  time  he  appears  to  have  embarked  in 
all  the  wild  projects  for  the  restoration  of  Germany  which  were  hatched 
by  the  students  in  their  separate  societies — not  finding  however  at  Erlan- 
gen  a  band  of  associates  sufficiently  advanced  for  his  purposes,  he  re- 
moved to  Jena,  where  the  singularity  of  his  conduct  and  manner  did  not 
escape  remark.  He  here  for  six  months  brooded  over  the  act  he  was 
about  to  commit,  and  it  was  from  hence  that  he  set  out  on  his  nefarious 
project,  leaving  word  that  he  should  return  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.' 

The  English  work  is  a  miserable  compilation, — for  although  it 
professes  to  be  '  a  translation  of  that  which  has  .been  circulated  in 
Germany  as  the  most  authentic  memoir  of  Sand,'  yet  the  whole  is 
so  garbled  by  the  editor,  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  To  this  are 
added  a  Reply,  by  Professor  Krug  of  Leipsic,*  to  some  Strictures 
•  on 

"       ■        '  '  ■■    ■        I  ■ -        .1  ■  I         .      ■        .  ■.■■II  I  ■     I         ,        ■!  ^ 

*  This  Reply  has  since  appeared  in  the  Hermes,  a  periodical  publication  of  what  are 
called  liberal  principles,  of  which  Professor  Krug  is  the  editor :  having  the  work  at 
haiidf  we  had  the  curiosity  to  compare  a  few  pages  of  it  with  the  translation, and  found, 
at  we  expected,  the  latter  full  of  interpolations,  misrepresentations,  and  even  wilful 
perverrions  of  the  original  text.  Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  sparing  them  the  dis- 
gutting  detail  of  these  dishonest  practices,  at  the  same  time  they  may  not  be  displeased 
with  an  instance  or  two  by  way  of  specimen  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  genuine  radical, 
wlio  assures  us  '  that  his  sole  object  is  to  place  his  author  before  us  in  the  clearest  point 
of  ▼lew.'— (Preface,  p*  vi.)  The  first  instance  which  strikes  us  we  should  conceive  to 
be  au  interpolation  by  the  veteran  Major,  as,  we  believe,  the  words  introduced  form 
the  basis  of  his  school  of  reform. — '  If  Kotzebue,'  says  the  German, '  be  desirous  of  im- 
posing the  same  restrictions  upon  our  Universities  which  prevail  in  the  English,  let  him 
give  us  also  that  freedom  which  belongs  to  England,  and  we  will  willingly  make  the 
exchange.' — But  what  says  the  Major !  *  Let  Germany  have  the  privileges  granted  by 
the  British  constitution  in  its  purity,*  &c. — ^The  next  is  a  mischievous  example  of  the 
prevailing  attempts  to  decry  all  those  public  establishments  upon  which  the  security 
and  greatness  of  tliis  country  are  principally  founded.  '  Let  us,'  says  the  German  critic, 
'  iflft?e  to  the  English  the  restrictions  imposed  by  their  University  regulations,  which,  at 
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on  the  German  Universities,  which  appeared  in  Kotzebue's  periodi- 
cal Publidktion,  and  a  Preface  with  notes,  by  the  English  Editor, 
in  the.  choicest  tone  of  genuine  Radicalism. — From  the  wailings 
over  Buonaparte  and  the  disastrous  coalition  which  overthrew  his 
power,  and  sundry  other  unfailing  symptoms  of  a  wilful  perver- 
sion and  blindness  of  intellect,  we  should  have  attributed  this 
precious  composition  to  the  pen  of  that  suffering  patriot  who  has 
so  recently  emerged  from  the  recesses  of  Newgate,  had  it  not, 
with  more  taste  and  prudence  than  generally  belongs  to  that  gen- 
tleman, been  published  without  the  name  of  the  writer.  That  it 
should  palliate  and  even  attempt  to  justify  Sand's  atrocious  deed, 
would  naturally  follow  from  the  description  we  have  given  of  it, 
— and,  as  if  to  connect  the  cause  which  is  advocated  with  every 
thing  most  base  and  detestable,  an  allusion  is  made  to  a  transaction 
which  for  malignity  and  cowardice  is  almost  unequalled.* 

The  great  cause  of  the  irregularities  whi(Jh  prevail  at  the 
German  Universities  is — the  want  of  power  to  enforce  discipline. 
What  authority  can  the  superiors  be  expected  to  maintain  over 
students  whose  attendance  is  entirely  dependent  on  their  own 
caprice,  and  who,  when  tired  or  dissatisfied  with  one  seat  of  in- 
struction, can  transport  themselves,  without  ceremony,  to  ano- 
ther? It  is  obvious,  that  no  attachment  like  that  which  binds  our 
English  youth  to  the  college  at  which  they  were  bred  up,  and  to 
the  masters  under  whom  they  were  trained,  can  subsist  amongst 
those  who  are  constantly  shifting  the  scene  of  their  studies. 

The  range  of  sciences  taught  at  a  German  University  is  ex- 
tremely extensivfe.  On  looking  over  the  Appendix  to  Mr. 
Hodgskin's  book,  we  perceive  a  most  formidable  array  (not  less 
than  an  hundred  and  forty-eight,  we  believe)  of  lectures  given  at 
Gottingen  in  the  course  of  half  a  year.  Amongst  them  aje  lec- 
tures psychological,  philological,  pathological — for  the  course 
is  not  merely  confined  to  the  safer  round  of  wholesome  learning 
which  forms   the  staple  of  our  college  education.     Hence  the 

the  same  time  that  they  do  not  prevent  the  existence  of  all  excesses,  are  made  up  to 
them  by  other  important  privileges.*     Now  for  the  translation. 

*  I^et  us  however  not  envy- the  English  their  liberties, — on  the  contrary,  may  tbetr 
liberties  rather  increase  than  diminish,  though  what  is  left  them  must  tend  greatly  10 
soften  the  restrictions  of  their  University  system,  which,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  does 
not  prevent  many  excesses,  though  of  a  different  description.'  &c. 

To  xhis  faithful  version  is  appended  a  note,  far  too  long  and  too  dull  for  insertion*  It 
connnences  with  a  comment  by  the  editor  on  his  own  additions  to  the  Professor's  text; 
«nd  goes  on  to  insinuate  that  such  opulent  establishments  as  our  Universities  are  rather 
calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  few,  than  *  to  advance  learning  and  the 
sciences,'  and  ends  with  pronouncing  that  '  it  is  not  for  Englishmen  to  find  fault  with 
the  conduct  of  the  German  students,  though  their  proceedings  in  the  cause  of  liberty' 
(alluding  to  tlie  assassination  of  Kotzebue)  '  be  somewhat  violent,* 

-f  See  the  '  Introduction  to  Sand's  Memoir,'  p.  xxvii. 
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German  students  are  all  speculative  to  a  degree  far  surpassing 
even  the  highest  flights  of  those  in  our  northern  capital;  and 
all  are  puffed  up  with  the  most  absurd  notions  of  their  own  supe- 
riority to  the  rest  of  the  world, — with  their  perfect  fitness  to  in- 
troduce a  new  order  of  things  and  to  become  the  regenerators  of 
Europe. 

However  atrocious  the  act  by  which  Kotzebue  fell,  yet  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  no  individual  has  so  materially  contributed 
as  himself  to  bring  about  that  wild  and  unprincipled  frenzy  among 
the  German  youth,  of  which  he  has  become  one  of  the  earliest 
victims.  Instead  of  standing  forth,  like  '  the  lofty  Greek  trage- 
dians, as  a  teacher  of  moral  prudence,  high  actions  and  high 
passions  best  describing,'  his  dramatic  compositions  convey 
neither  sound  morality  nor  practical  good  sense ;  and  the  inci- 
dents and  feelings  which  he  delights  to  describe  are,  for  the 
most  part,  only  remarkable  for  the  wildness  and  extravagance 
which  belong  to  their  conception.  His  pen  was  most  prolific, 
and  his  popularity  excessive — and  it  is  to  the  abundance  of  such 
writings  as  his  that  Germany  owes  much  of  the  mischief  to  which 
she  18  at  present  exposed. 

But  whilst  we  blame  the  German  authors,  we  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoticed  the  conduct  of  the  professors.  As  guardians  of 
the  rising  generation,  it  is  more  especially  their  duty  to  preserve 
their  pupils  from  the  errors  to  which  youth  and  inexperience  in 
all  countries  are  liable.  Here,  however,  we  find  the  tutor  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  malcontents,  and  we  discover  that  the  literary 
men  of  Germany,  instead  of  directing  the  public  mind  to  legiti- 
mate objects  by  legitimate  means,  and  attempting  to  compose 
the  ferment  which  prevails,  are  rather  inclined  to  evoke  the  demon 
of  discord,  and  have  even,  in  one  instance,  not  scrupled  to  sanc- 
tion by  dieir  approval  the  crime  of  assassination.  Where  the 
pastors  thus  wander,  can  we  be  surprized  that  the  sheep  should 
go  astray? 

It  may  be  said  in  extenuation,  that  the  professors  are  in  a  state 
of  most  degrading  dependence  on  the  good  will  of  the  students. 

*  Although  the  professors  are  appointed,  and,  in  general,  paid  by  the 
sovereign,  much  of  their  income,  at  the  same  time,  is  derived  from  the 
fees  which  the  students  pay  to  hear  their  lectures.  Of  course,  each 
professor  is  anxious  to  have  as  many  hearers  as  possible,  and  all  are 
careful,  in  their  capacity  of  magistrates  as  well  as  in  their  capacity  of 
teachers,  never  to  irritate  or  offend  the  students.  There  is  both 
a  competition  amongst  the  different  professoi*s  at  the  same  university, 
and  a  competition  amongst  those  of  different  universities;  and  the  stu- 
<ieot8  are  sometimes  tempted  to  choose  the  place  of  their  study  rather 
by  the  indulgences  allowed  than  by  the  reputation  of  the  professors. 
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Thus  Jena  is  praised  by  them,  because  they  can  enter  the  class-rooms 
in  a  morning-gown  and  slippers, — and  Gottingen  because  they  are  there 
treated  with  more  gentlemanly  rGspect*'^^ Hodgskin,  vol.  ii.  p.  270.    • 

Our  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  will  smile  at  the  peculiar 
circumstance  which  is  here  said  to  give  popularity  to  Jena ;  but 
if  those  who  are  appointed  to  give  lectures  be  really  subject  to 
such  thraldom,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  they  should  talk  vaguely 
of  change,  as  they  are  all  said  to  do.  There  is  another  cause, 
however,  which  operates  to  their  disadvantage.  The  market  for 
professors  has  been  of  late  years  much  overstocked  in  Germany, 
and  they  form  a  body  very  disproportionate  to  the  number  of 
students.  Separated  too  as  they  are  from  the  higher  classes  by 
the  aristocratic  feelings  of  the  nobility,  their  situation  is  totally  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  literary  men  in  any  other  country;  and 
unless  another  Catharine  should  arise  and  establish  universities  in 
the  steppes  of  Russia,  there  seems  to  be  no  chance  of  an  outlet 
of  sufhcient  dignity  and  importance  for  that  superabundance  of 
professorial  knowledge  with  which  Germany  is  deluged.  We  must 
not  however  attribute  to  this  class  a  greater  share  in  fomenting 
the  evil  than  they  fairly  deserve;  nor  be  understood  to  include  in 
one  sweeping  clause  of  reprobation  all  that  has  been  written  by  the 
supporters  of  this  cause.  A  general  restlessness  pervades  the 
whole  of  the  German  states,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
waves  subside  which  the  storm  of  war  has  raised  in  that  quarter. 
The  princes  complain  of  their  people,  and  the  people  of  their 
princes ;  and  as  both  perhaps  are  right  to  a  certain  extent,  to  both 
should  concession  and  calmness  be  recommended.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  body  of  rulers  more  disposed  to  consider  the 
welfare  of  their  subjects,  and  to  govern  the  countries  under  their 
sway  with  moderation  and  equity,  than  the  potentates  of  Germany 
in  their  diflferent  degrees ;  but  they  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  very 
happy  in  the  choice  of  those  to  whom  the  management  of  state 
affairs  is^  entrusted,  (who  arc  frequently  foreigners  equally  ignorant 
and  regardless  of  the  interests  committed  to  their  charge,) — they 
have  strong  notions  of  the  supremacy  of  rank,  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  them  from  the  days  of  feudal  dominion ;  and  they 
are  not  very  sagacious  in  discovering  the  signs  of  the  times,  or  in 
adapting  their  mode  of  government  to  the  improved  state  of  so- 
ciety in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  times  like  these,  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  sovereign  will  not  always  serve  to  arrest  the. 
evil  in  its  progress — it  may  delay,  but  not  prevent  it : — and  when 
the  Radical  writer  before  us  inquires  *  whether  the  present  aspect 
of  things  in  Germany  does  not  resemble  that  which  preceded  the 
French  Revolution  ?'  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  those  whom 
it  concerns,  that  the  virtues  of  Louis  XVI.  did  not  save  his  crown 
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firom  being  trampled  in  ihe  dust,  nor  hia  people  from  being  ex- 
posed to  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy. 

But  ulthough  the  atlent  operation  of  time  may  pretty  well  ac- 

count  for  the  change  in  the  public  mind,  yet  it  is,  in  3  great  degree, 

to  the  length  and  the  cnlnmilies  of  the  late  war,  and  to  the  peculiar 

circumstances  which  attended  ita  dose,  that  we  rauat  attribute 

the  unusual  ardour  for  reform  now  manifest  amongst  the  natives 

I  flf  that  countrj'. — The  danger  to  which  every  state  in  Germany 

[  was  successively  exposed,  and  the  vicissitudes  to  which  all  have 

J  heen  equally  subject,  have  had  a  very  perceptible  effect  in  pro- 

L  ducing  an  amalgamation  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  of  the  different 

pelasses  of  society  there,  amongst  which,  until  lately,  there  was 

H>  visible  approximation. 

'  Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed-fellows,' — and  it 
s  not  easy,  nor  is  it  creditable,  after  the  storm  has  subsided,  to 
I  riiake  off  those  who  have  been  our  companions  and  assistants  in 
r  Weathering  its  fury.  Hence  a  new  order  of  things  is  gradually 
I'  fvking  place,  and  that  scale  of  different  ranks  is  beginning  to  be 
L'introduced  in  Germany  which  has  been  known  in  this  country  for 
I. at  least  two  centuries.  The  nobles  of  the  land,  unless  gifted 
I  with  higher  acquirements  than  their  rude  predecessors,  have 
I  ceased  to  create  awe  by  their  appearance  ;  their  feudal  privileges 
I  ate  rapidly  disappearing,  and  can  seldom  now  be  legally  enforced ; 
I  whilst  on  iheir  decline,  and  on  the  diminution  of  their  possessions 
I  Ind  consequence,  a  middle  class  in  society  is  by  degrees  coming 
I  fcrward,  from  which  the  superior  offices  of  the  slate  can  now  be 
Ivantageously  filled. 

""  ;  practice  of  subdividing  property  among  the  children  of 
ly,  which  prevails  in  some  of  the  German  provinces, — and 
i  Meyer  Ordinance,  which  forbids  the  landed  proprietor  from 
■Dccntrating  his  possessions  by  uniting  his  farms,  or  from  in- 
casing his  income  by  raising  his  rents,  all  operate  widi  united 
tee  against  the  continuance  or  the  forntation  of  a  powerful 
istocracy ;  and  considering,  as  we  do,  the  respectability  and 
~  e  of  the  nobility  to  be  quite  essential  to  the  strength  and' 

rosperity  of  a  country,  we  hope  to  see  these  impediments  to  the 
e  disposal  of  property  removed.— We  do  not  doubt  that  in 
— e  it  wilt  be  found  necessary  to  alter  the  law  of  inheritance 
s  respect,  as  well  as  in  Russia.  It  is  only  in  a  very  early 
e  of  civilization  that  sucb  regulations  can  be  beneficiul.  But 
,  firom  these  combined  circumstances,  the  owners  of  the 
^d  have  tost  in  their  importance,  the  great  commercial  interests 
F  the  country  have  not  remained  uninjured.  The  Hans  towns 
We  suffered  severely  from  the  shackles  imposed  on  their  trade 
despotic    and   absurd   decrees    of  Buonaparte.     These, 
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at  first  sight,  ^odld  appear  to  be  favourable  to  German  industry, 
by  forcing  the  inhabitants  to  rely  upon  their  own  resources;  but 
they  only  tended  in  the  end  to  distress  the  people  by  obliging 
them  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  the  produce  of  our  colonies. 
Some  few  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  it  is  true,  ob- 
tained during  the  war  an  extensive  sale,  and  have,  even  since  the 
peace,  occasionally  driven  ours  from  the  market;  the  articles, 
however,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  been  for  the  most  part  of  little 
importance  in  the  commercial  scale.  In  regard  Jto  all  those  ma- 
nufactured goods  which  are  material  in  the  balance  of  trade,  our 
superiority  is  still  as  unrivalled  as  ever;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
the  greater  the  competition  of  our  neighbours,  and  the  rnore  open 
the  door  is  thrown  to  the  commerce  of  all  other  nations,  the 
more  conspicuous  will  be  found  the  pre-eminence  of  our  work- 
men. 

As  far  as  we  can  discover,  the  causes  which  mainly  operate 
against  the  commerce  of  Germany,  and  prevent  its  attaining  a 
healthy  flow  and  circulation,  appear  to  be,  the  discredit  which  the 
higher  classes  attach  to  its  pursuit,  the  frequency  of  royal  mono- 
polies, and  the  number  of  guilds,  or  exclusive  companies  to  which 
every  trade,  however  trivial,  is  confined. — Such  combinations 
were  doubtless  originally  of  use  for' the  protection  of  individuals 
who  pursued  the  same  calling — but  they  have  long  ceased  to  be 
effectual;  and  have  accordingly  been  abolished  in  many  of  the 
G«rn>an  states> — amongst  others  in  Bavaria,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Prussian  territories-.  We  «ee  not  why  they  should  not  be  abo- 
lished in  all.  The  numerous  tolls  and  examinations  to  which 
goods  are  subjected  in  their  transit  through  the  territories  of  dif- 
ferent princes,  conduce  perhaps  still  more  effectually  to  check  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Germany. 

•  ^  Germany  has  been  in  these  points  peculiarly  unfortunate.  It  has 
been  divided  4nCo  many  petty  governments,  each  of  which  has  been 
Anxious  to  raise  a  revenue  by  all  manner  of  exactions,  and  to  acquire 
supericH'ity  by  impeding  the  rise  of  others.  Each  has  endeavoured  to 
check  the  prosperity  of  its  neighbour ;  and  thus,  there  is  iK>t  and  never 
has  been  a  free  intercourse  between  all  parts  of  Germany.  Neither 
roads  nor  rivers  are  free ;  commerce  is  free  only  in  a  few  square  miles; 
and  the  merchants  of  Germany  have  always  wanted  an  extensive  home 
market,  and  have  rarely  been  able  to  engage  in  foreign  trade,  because 
they  could  never  acquire  capital  enough  to  live  on  it  till  the  returns 
came  from  abroad.  It  would  be  a  much  greater  benefit  to  the  Germans 
to  have  a  free  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  their  own  country,  than  to 
restrict  the  importation  of  English  goods.  Their  interest  would  be 
more  promoted  by  the  abolition  of  tolls  and  border  custom-houses  than 
by  the  utter  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  their  markets.  Possessing  a 
me  country  adorned  with  the  noblest  rivers  of  Europe,  speaking  the 

same 
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f  langURgo,  iiml  forming,  in  fact,  bul  one  people,  Uiej 
|k"nio5t  extensive  cummtrce,' — Hviigikin,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 

One  of  the  worat  effects  of  the   late  war,  is  the  attcrcaCioR 

Krbicb  its  pressure  has  occaaioiiecl  between  princes  and  people 

■fespecting  the  extent  of  promises  made  in  the  hour  of  diffi- 

SHty  and  danger;  '  ease  soon  recaota,'  we  are  told,  '  vows  made 

and  wfaile  we  aUow  some  weight  to  the   change   of 

leling  which  maybe  produced  by  an  alteration  in  the  tone  of  the 

higher  powers,  we  do  not  doubt  that  their  subjects  have  much 

"laggerated  the  expectations  which  were  originally  held  out  to 

mem,  and  risen  in  their  pretensions  from  the  hope  of  concession. 

Against  the  King  of  Prussia,   the  charge  of  bad  faith  has  more 

^uently  and   more   pointedly  been   brought  than  the  rest,  and 

fer  our  readers  for  His  Majesty's  statement,  on  this  subject, 

circular  letter  to   Count  Bemstorff,  in  which  the  several 

joints  in  dispute  are  separately  noticed.     The  king  certainly  in- 

Hids  to  give  bis  people  a  constitution.     It  will  probably  not  be  sq 

lemocratic  in  its  form   as  tbey   would  desire,  and  it  may  be  so 

mg  delayed  as  to  lose   much  of  the  grace  a«d  fiivour  which 

iWould  have  accompanied  its  promulgation  at  an  earlier  period ; 

the  mean   time  discontent  pervades  his  dominions.      It    is 

Kit  likely    to  shew  itself  in   any    more    formidable   shape,    for 

;  Germans  grumble  much  without  coming  to  blows ;  and  they 

e  few  opportunities  of  conferring  together  oji  their  grievances 

beal  or  imaginary,  or  of  collecting  mobs  for  the  purpose  of  inti- 

nidation.     The  whole  system  of  the  Prnssian  government,  al- 

fhough  carried  on  with  a  strict  attention  to  the  principleji  of  jus- 

■'ce,  is  extremely  severe  in  its  mode  of  operatioi).     Their  fiacal 

^utations  are,  in  many  respects,  arbitrary  and  vexatious  in  llie 

ptxtreme,  especially  where  their  newly  acquired  provinces  arecon- 

Hemed.     Tliese  have  as  yet  derived  lio  benefit  from  the  protection 

Af  their  new  masters ;  and  the  stop  to  all  the  manufactories,  wliicii 

las  taken  place  since  the  peace,  creates  a  disadvantageous  comr 

Q  with  the  times  when  these  establishments  flourished  under 

^e  decrees  of  Buonaparte.     The  army,  meiinwbile,  is  kept  up  on 

tt  scale  very  disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the  country,  (as  may 

*e  said  indeed  of  the  military  force  of  every  state  in  Germany].) 

t  is  true  this  is  done  at  little  cost  to  the  revenue,  as  the  soldiers, 

r  the  most  part,  live  at  free  cjuarlers.     The  people,  however, 

mplain,  and  not  without  reason,  whilst  the  want  of  employment 

bakes  malcontents  of  those  whose  services  are  no  longer  required. 

!  youth  of  Prussia,  after  the  ^var  was  over,  had  no  point  to 

*ich  their  ambition  could  be  directed ;  no  occupations  for  those 

lergies  which  the  course  of  events  had  called  forth  in  so  unusual 

k  manner.     The  barrier  which  still  -iepdrates  different  ranks  in 
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Germany  prevented  their  admission  into  the  higher  circles,  M^hilst 
their  superiority  in  education  naturally  rendered  them  unwilling  to 
jnix  with  the  low  and  illiterate.  The  church,  the  law,  physic,  all 
are,  with  them,  professions  of  little  estimation ;  and  thus  a  large 
portion  of  valuable  subjects  remain  without  the  support  of  one 
party,  or  sufficient  influence  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  other. 

*  In  the  company  of  those  men  of  letters  who  have  assumed  the  t^ 
pellation  of  Liberals,  I  heard  much  complaint  of  the  want  of  a  consti- 
tution, and  many  censures  on  the  king,  who  having,  as  they  say,  pro- 
mised one,  had  not  fulfilled  his  engagement.  Among  these  gentlemen, 
I  heard  the  acknowledgment  cheerfully  made  that  their  own  govern- 
ment was  the  most  economical  in  Europe  ;  that  it  was  regular  in  all  its 
details,  faithful  to  all  its  engagements,  and  more  desirous  of  preventing 
than  of  punishing  crimes.  1  could  never  understand  from  such  persons, 
whose  acuteness,  talent,  and  intelligence  was  considerable,  what  kind 
of  a  constitution  they  desired,  nor  what  materials  they  had4n  the  coun- 
try, either  for  erecting  or  maintaining  such  a  fabric  as  they  imagined  to 
be  necessary.  I  asked  frequently  if  it  was  possible  to  form  in  Prussia  a 
representative  body,  which  while  it  asserted  its  own  independence 
>vould  define  and  maintain  the  necessary  prerogatives  of  the  monarch. 
The  answers  I  received  were  such  as  convinced  me  that  those  who 
ivere  most  vehement  for  a  change  had  the  least  contemplated  the  na- 
ture of  the  one  they  re*quired.' — Jacob,  p.  222. 

In  general,  when  popular  discontents  have  been  widely  dis- 
persed, some  ostensible  cause  of  complaint  has  been  assigned  for 
their  existence;  some  grievance,  whose  removal  might  tranquil- 
lize the  storm.  The  feudal  rights,  the  exactions  of  the  clergy, 
the  weight  of  taxes,  have  each,  in  their  turn,  been  put  forward  as 
justifications  of  *  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection'  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  In  these  days,  however,  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  seems  to  be  among  the  chief  causes  of  commotion, 
and  as  all  cannot  occupy  the  front  ranks  in  society,  the  remedy  to 
be  applied  is  less  easily  discovered. 

Amongst  the  German  reformers,  as  with  their  brethren  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the 
means  of  ameliorating  their  present  condition.  With  some,  as 
with  the  Carbonari  of  Italy,  the  union  of  their  country,  under  one 
head,  forms  the  object  which  they  profess  to  ha;ve  mostly  at 
heart.  Others,  with  more  reasonable,  and  practicable  views, 
demand  a  more  equal  representation  of  the  people :  but  all,  in 
their  eager  zeal  for  fancied  amendment,  overlook  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  progress  of  improvement  is  necessarily  slow;  and  forget 
that  when  they  hold  out  the  English  constitution  as  a  model  for 
imitation,  they  propose  to  create,  as  by  a  magical  wand,  a  fabric 
which  time  and  experience  can  alone  bring  to  maturity  and  per- 
fection. With  that  confusion  of  intellect  respecting  English  affairs, 

for 
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for  which  foreigners  of  all  classes  are  generally  distinguished,  we 
find  them  expressing  a  blind  admiration  of  those  parts  of  our  po- 
litical system  which  are  rather  considered  as  necessary  defects, 
than  as  at  all  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole.  Thus, 
because  the  popular  form  of  our  government  gives  a  wide  scope 
for  license  at  the  public  meetings  and  assemblies  of  the  people,  in 
ordinary  times,  and  the  utmost  freedom  of  debate  in  tlie  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament,  our  imitators  seem  to  imagine  that  li- 
berty cannot  thrive  without  tumult  and  disorder;  and,  whilst 
anxious  to  establish  a  free  press  amongst  themselves,  they  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  evils  which  may  arise  from  the  abuse  of  this  free- 
dom. They  read  our  debates  with  avidity,  and  watch  with  im- 
patience every  popular  movement  which  takes  place  in  this  coun- 
4ry;  but  the  secret  springs  which  brhig  order  out  of  the  chaos  of 
Conflicting  opinions  are  beyond  their  comprehension,  and  they  at- 
tribute our  security,  amidst  so  much  apparent  danger,  to  causes 
very  widely  removed  from  the  truth. 

The  increase  of  public  journals  in  Germany  has,  of  late  years, 
been  very  considerable.  Those  newly  established  are,  for  the 
most  part,  in  opposition  to  the  government  of  the  states  in  which 
they  appear.  The  best,  such  as  '  Rhenische  Mercur,'  *  Oppo- 
sitions Blatt,'  '  Bremer  Zeitung,'  and  '  Neckar  Zeitung,'  are 
written  with  spirit  and  ability;  but  to  shew  how  little  they 
are  to  be  depended  upon  in  regard  to  English  aflairs,  and  how 
small  a  chance  our  national  character  has  of  being  fairly  repre- 
sented in  their  hands,  we  extract  a  few  paragraphs,  taken  at  ran- 
dom, from  the  last  named  paper,  and  containing  the  account  of 
events  which  are  supposed  to  have  happened  during  the  autumn 
of  last  year. 

*  The  last  accounts  from  London  announce  that  a  most  dangerous 
insurrection  has  broken  out  there  on  the  23d  October.  Already  the 
King  of  England's  throne  is  considered  to  be  overthrown ;  and  on  its 
ruin  will  be  raised  the  President's  chair  of  the  Brewer  Hunt.     Lord 

Castlereagh  is  assassinated,  and  the  funds  are  fallen 

It  is  clear  that  the  revolution  is  complete.  It  appears,  however,  some- 
yrhtit  astonishing  that  the  accounts  from  London  of  the  27th  do  not 
inake  the  least  mention  of  the  revolution  which  broke  out  on  the  23d  ! 
To  shew  how  fearful  such  an  event  would  be,  we  have  only  to  give  a 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  country. 

♦  The  poor  are  so  numerous,  that  no  remedy  can  be  found  ;  for  John 
Bull  will  not  die  quietly  with  hunger,  as  the  East  India  Company  have 
allowed  some  millions  of  Hindoos  to  do  at  the  door  of  magazines  over- 
flowing with  rice 

'  The  plague  cannot  well  be  introduced  as  a  means  of  diminishing 
population,  because  the  avarice  of  the  merchants  would  induce  them 
to  reject  such  a  proposal,  as  it  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  their 
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trade  ivith  other  nations :  but  to  suppose  such  a  heartless  plan  to  have 
entefed  the  heads  of  English  speculators,  is  by  no  means  preposterous, 
when  we  know  that,  in  the  West  Indies,  they  have  trained  thousands  of 
dogs  to  hunt  down  the  natives ;  and  that  between  1795  and  1799>  above 
:i 00,000  men  came  in  Ireland  to  a  violent  end 

*  The  roads  swarm  with  robbers,  and  the  cruelty  towards  beasts  is 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  (what  will  scarcely  be  believed)  it  is 
the  practice  to  cut  pieces  of  flesh  from  oxen,  whilst  alive,  in  order  that 
the  meat  may  be  more  tender  fur  the  table.  ...... 

•  The  cold-blooded  cruelty  of  the  children  is  also  peculiarly  worthy 
of  remark ;  and  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  men  towards  their  wives  i^ 
gone  so  far  that  the  courts  of  justice  uo  longer  punish  for  jt.' 

We  presume  tjiat  ^his  will  satisfy  our  readers ;  it  is  not,  howr 
ever^  unworthy  of  remark^  that  it  is  from  such  impure  sources  as( 
the  journal  we  have  quoted,  (whose  chief  resource,  we  observcj^ 
is  the  Monthly  Magazine)  that  the  low^r  orders  abroad  derive 
almost  their  whole  knowledge  of  Englishmen  and  of  English 
affairs. 

Though  in  these  vehicles  for  public  ipformation  the  supposed 
grievances  of  Germany  are  dwelt  upon  at  large,  little  or  no  notice 
is  taken  of  the  concessions  made  by  the  higher  powers  to  th^ 
wishes  of  their  subjects,  or  of  the  various  circiimsts^nces  which 
promise  a  general  ^melioration  in  the  condition  of  that  country. 
Besides  Qayaria,  Wiirtemburg,  Hanover  and  Nassau,  there  are  at 
least  half  a  dozen  states  of  minor  importance  to  ^hicb  constitu^ 
tions  have  been  either  grahtjed  or  renewed  by  their  present  rulers. 
Mr.  Hodgskin  will  say,  perhaps,  thajt  is  the  semblance  only  of  li« 
berty  which  is  offered ;  but  at  all  events  he  will  not  dispute  that 
they  are  strong  marks  of  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  Gennan 
princes  to  attend  to  the  just  complaints  of  their  subjects;  and  if 
he  will  take  the  trouble  of  perusing  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
states,  as  of  Wurtemburg  for  instance,  he  will  find  that  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  have  been  conceded,  are  not  by  any  means  so 
nugatory  as  he  appears,  in  his  ignorance,  tp  imagine. 

Slavery  has  been  abolished  in  Prussia,  and  in  Mecklenburgh. 
The  example  will  no  doubt  be  followed  by  Austria,  as  indeed  it  has 
ah-eady  been  to  a  limited  extent;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of  at  a  time  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  extol  the. 
purity  and  liberality  of  new  governments  at  the  expense  of  the  old, 
that  in  despotic  Russia  the  emperor  is  gradually  emancipating  the 
peasants  on  the  crown  lands,  and  recommending  the  same  course 
to  the  rich  proprietors  of  the  empire,  whilst  in  America,  that '  last 
sacred  asylum  of  freedom  and  virtue,'  the  bill  for  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  Missouri  country  (a  measure  which  involves  the 
question  as  to  every  other  part  of  the  United  States)  has  been 
thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  the  Congress.  ' 

Art. 
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Art.  VII. — Fables  from  La  Fontaine,  in  English  Verse.    Svo. 

pp.368.     London.     1820. 

'  TPHEbest  part  of  beauty/  says  Bacon,  in  one  of  his  maxims,  *  is 

'^  that  which  a  picture  cannot  express.'  Something  like  this 
may  be  said  of  La  Fontaine.  The  charm  of  bis  style  is  of  so  subtle 
a  quality,  consisting  as  much  in  curious  felicity  of  expression  as  in 
justness  of  thought  or  tenderness  of  sentiment,  that  it  seems  almost 
a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  transfusing  into  another  language  his 
carelesss  and  unstudied  graces,  and  especially  that  naivete  and  ban" 
hommie^  which  are  so  peculiarly  his  own. 

The  characteristic  quality  of  La  Fontaine  is  simplicity; — not 
that  childishness  of  thought  and  guiltlessness  of  meaning  which  have 
often  passed  current  under  this  title — but  that  fascinating  singleness 
of  expression,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  highest  refine- 
ment of  wit,  and  which  communicates  a  charm  to  whatever  it  re- 
lates, by  saying  the  oldest  and  commonest  things  in  so  interesting  a 
manner  as  to  give  them  all  the  zest  of  novelty ;  that  air,  in  short, 
of  '  unconcern  so  exquisite,'  by  which  the  effect  of  all  the  various 
embellishments  of  his  poetry  is  heightened  and  improved.  There  is 
indeed  throughout  his  writings  an  apparent  unconsciousness  of  his 
own  perfections ;  and  (to  use  a  trite  expression)  he  never  cackles 
ovfir  the  egg  that  he  has  laid.  His  wit  seems  to  escape  from  him 
pA  it  were  involuntarily,  and  is  poured  forth,  without  parade  or  dis- 
]^ay,  in  careless  profusion.  But  it  is  not  by  his  wit  alone  that  La 
jB'ontaine  exerts  so  powerful  an  influence  over  us,  for  while  he  de- 
lights to  amuse  the  imagination,  he  knows  how  to  touch  the  heart. 
'Hiis  is  the  secret  of  poetry,  and  this,  after  all,  is  the  true  criterioi^ 
of  a -poet. 

Though  verse  seems  to  be  the  natural  language  of  a  poet,  yet  La 
Fontaine  would  have  been  equally  deserving  of  that  title  if  he  had 
livritten  in  prose.  Rhyme  is  the  dress  which  fashion  and  custom 
^ave  made  it  almost  necessary  for  poetry  now  to  wear, — but  it  is 
only  the  dress ;  and  it  adds  little  to  the  genuine  offspring  of  the 
Muses,  though  it  may  often  serve  to  assist  the  imposition  of  a 
counterfeit;  for  it  is  not  prose^  but  prosing  that  is  destructive  of 
poetry,  and  this  is  a  fault  which  is  by  no  means  excluded  from 
rhyme.  But  Fontaine  never  proses;  he  is,  as  he  describes  himself, 
the  Butterfly  of  Parnassus,  *  volage  en  vers  comme  en  Jieurs,'  pass- 
ing lightly  from  flower  to  flower,  extracting  the  sweets  of  each,  and 
never  dwelling  on  any  subject  long  enough  to  be  tiresome. 

No  one  ever  understood  more  completely  the  art  of  narration  ; 
the  secret  of  which  perhaps  consists  less  in  what  is  directly  told  than 
in  what  is  suggested  by  those  incidental  hints  and  passing  reflec- 
tions, which  awaken  a  train  of  associations  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 

as 
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as  he  follows  the  tale  to  its  conclusion.  While  he  is  thus  lively  and 
brilliant  in  his  narrative>  he  commands  our  interest,  and  excites  our 
sympathy  by  the  deep  interest  which  he  seems  to  feel  himself  for  the 
creatures  of  his  fancy;  for  he  has  always  the  air  of  being  in  down- 
right earnest;  and  it  would  be  almost  as  ill-natured  to  resist  tiie illu- 
sion of  his  fables,  as  to  obtrude  a  doubt  of  the  reality  of  their  enter- 
tainment upon  a  party  of  children  engaged  in  a  game  of  pretending. 
He  who  is  unable  to  derive  any  gratification  from  taking  a  part  m 
such  infantine  pastime,  will  but  half  relish  the  fables  of  this 
*  Fancy's  child ;'  for  there  is  something  in  La  Fontaine  tliat  trans- 
ports us  back  to  the  innocent  thoughts  of  childhood;  and  when  he 
introduces  himself  amongst  the  characters  of  his  scene,  we  seem  to 
read  the  unpremeditated  effusions  of  a  heart  absolutel}'  without 
guile,  breaking  out  in  those  occasional  toiiclies  of  tenderness,  which, 
seemingly  without  design  but  never  without  effect,  are  scattered 
through  his  pages.  But  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  recognize  every- 
where a  prevailing  tone  of  good  sense,  however  embellished  by 
imagination  and  sentiment;  and  he  is  continually  suggesting  an  ex- 
cellent lesson  of  morality,  without  any  of  the  usual  dulness  of  a 
moraliser. 

One  might  fancy  that  Pope  took  his  definition  of  wit — *  What 
oft  was  thought  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed,' — from  studying  the 
fables  of  La  Fontaine.  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisitely  finished 
than  his  versification ;  and  yet  polished  as  his  lines  are,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  effort  or  labour, — nothing  forced  or  affected;  he 
never  seems  to  be  composing^ — all  is  easy  and  natural ;  and  he  ex- 
hibits in  perfection  that  charming  flow  and  facility  of  style^  which 
Horace  recommends  as  the  object  of  attainmentT— 

Ut  sibi  quivis 

Speret  idem,  sudet  multiim,  frustrkque  laboret 
Ausus  idem : — 

But  it  would  be  almost  as  easy  to  imitate,  as  to  analyze  the  style  of 
La  Fontaine,  and  explain  why  it  is  that  his  poetry  gives  us  so  much 
pleasure. 

It  is  not  however  only  in  graces  of  style  or  elegancies  of  manner 
that  La  Fontaine  excels ;  for  he  is  no  less  admirable  in  the  manage- 
ment and  dramatic  keeping  of  his  characters.  His  beasts  and  his 
birds  never  forget  their  parts,  nor  transgress  the  boundaries  assigned 
them  by  nature.  In  fact,  if  he  had  passed  his  youth  in  tlie  service 
of  Polito,  and  attending  regularly  the  Peacocks  At  Homey  he 
could  not  have  been  more  familiar  with  the  manners  of  the  per- 
sonages amongst  whom  his  scene  is  laid.  The  difficulty  of  pre- 
serving this  consistency  of  character,  was  well  put  by  Goldsmith, 
in  a  conversation  with  Johnson  on  the  nature  of  this  species  of 
composition.     *  I  could  write,'  he  said,  '  a  good  fable  upon  the 

story 
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story  of  ''  the  little  fishes,  who  envied  the  birds  flying  over  their 
heads;"  and  its  merit  should  consist  mainly  in  making  them  talk  like 
little  fishes.^  Here  Johnson  laughed — '  Why,  Doctor/  said  Gold- 
smith, somewhat  piqued^ '  this  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  you  seem 
to  think,  for  if  you  were  to  attempt  it,  all  the  little  fishes  would 
talk  Yike— whales,^ 

The  author  before  us  has  not  attempted  a  translation  of  La  Fon- 
taine, nor  do  we  say,  or,  indeed,  think,  that  he  has  given  us  an  im- 
provement of  him  ;  but  he  has  presented  a  lively  and  spirited  imi- 
tation of  his  style  and  manner  in  an  English  dress.  La  Fontaine 
could  not  perhaps  have  easily  fallen  into  better  hands; — for  the 
imitator,  whoever  he  is,  appears  to  possess  many  of  the  leading 
features  of  his  original.  We  trace  much  of  La  Fontaine's  riaiveti, 
— or  of  that  slyness  which  apes  simplicity, — exhibited  with  much 
neatnesss  of  allusion,  much  happiness  of  illustration,  and  much 
sportiveness  of  satire ;  and  there  is  also  a  sprinkling  of  that  playful- 
ness of  wit,  that  delicate  wantoning  of  imagination,  which  are  so 
prominent  in  the  pages  of  the  French  poet.  In  other  points  the 
comparison  would  be  less  favourable.  We  miss  almost  entirely  the 
tenderness  of  La  Fontaine ;  and  something  of  his  bonhommie.  It  is 
true  that  the  want  of  the  latter  is  chiefly  discernible  in  the  fables  on 
political  subjects; — and  we  may  find  an  apology  for  the  warmth  of 
feeling  excited  in  a  liberal  mind,  at  the  bare  idea  of  subjection  to 
the  brutal  sway  of  the  populace;  of  all  tyrannies  the  most  intolera- 
ble and  the  most  hopeless. 

But  it  is  time  to  let  our  author  speak  for  himself.  He  has  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  his  attempt  in  a  sensible  and  well  written 
preface. 

*  The  writer  of  the  present  collection  by  no  means  imagines  that  he 
is  destined  to  give  his  country  the  boast  of  possessing  a  La  Fontaine. 
Taking  the  French  poet  as  a  master,  rather  than  as  a  model,  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  put  those  fables  which  most  struck  his  fancy  into  English 
verse  of  various  measures ;  without  always  copying  the  thoughts,  or  at- 
tempting the  manner  of  the  original ;  and  he  has  introduced  some  allu- 
sions to  the  events  of  the  times,  where  they  were  suggested  by  the  sub- 
ject. This,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  incur  the  same  animadversion  which  Dr. 
Warton  has  made  on  the  second  volume  of  Gay, — that  his  fables  read 
like  pohtical  pamphlets.  The  allusions  here  inserted  are  for  the  most 
part  very  concise.  A  little  more  latitude  is  takea  in  some  of  the  notes. 
Though  decidedly  hostile  to  Jacobinical — or  as  the  cant  term  now  is — 
radical  principles,  the  writer  trusts  no  sentiment  will  be  found  adverse 
to  the  true  spirit  of  British  constitutional  liberty/ — p.  vii. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  has  executed  the  task  he  has  proposed  to  himself;  and  we 
will  begin  with  the  first  Fable,  which  is  prefaced  by  an  introductory 

address 
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address  to  Lord  Sidmouth ;  of  which  we  can  only  find  room  for  the 
concluding  lines. 

'  —  Well  have  I  mark'd  your  nature  kind ; 
Unspoil'd  by  power  your  nobler  mind, 
Which  can  from  loftier  cares  descend 
To  meet  the  homage  of  a  friend. 
Permit  me  then,  with  triple  bow, 
As  forms  of  Parliament  allow, 
To  lay  upon  your  Lordship's  table 
Proof  of  the  potency  of  Fable. 

THE  BELLY  AND  TPIE  MEMBERS. 

In  days  of  old,  the  mob  of  Rome, 
Like  some  we  meet  with  nearer  home, 
To  honest  labour  took  dislike. 
And,  as  the  phrase  is,  chose  to  strike. 
For  ev'ry  ill  that  on  them  came. 
They  thought  the  govert^ment  to  blame. 
Each  cobbler  left  his  occupation ; 
Instead  of  shoes,  to  mend  the  iiation; 
Nightmen  and  scavengers  alert 
Would  from  the  senate  sweep  the  dirt : 
All  with  one  voice  complain'd — the  Great 
Did  nought  but  sport,  and  drink,  and  eat; 
Whilst  ev'ry  grievous  burthen  they  bore, 
Half-starv'd  and  worn  wjih  endless  labour. — 
And  now  the  ragamuffins  swear 
Such  treatment  M^^y'll  ^^  longer  bear, 
Patricians  shall  be  forced  to  toil. 
And  wrong'd  Plebeians  share  the  spoil ; — • 
Share  office,  honours,  public  treasure. 
And  guide  the  state  at  their  good  pleasure. 
With  such  wild  notions  in  their  pates 
They  camp'd  without  the  city  gates  : 
For  at  some  time  each  country  yields 
Its  H s,  its  W s,  its  Spa-fields. 

Menenius  then,  a  statesman  grave. 
Prudent,  but  not  more  wise  than  brave, 
FearM  not  to  face  the  noisy  rabble : 
He  check'd  their  fury  with  a  fable  ! 
Shew'd  them  ho\y  foolish  their  pretences. 
And  brought  them  to  their  sober  senses. 
Mobs  of  that  day,  we  must  al)ow. 
Were  quite  as  tractable  as  now. 
Howe'er  that  be,  the  tale  I'll  give  ye. 
As  chronicled  by  good  old  Livy: 
Pleas'd  if  the  moral  prove  a  fit  one. 
To  stop  one  factious  mouth  in  Britain. 

Once 
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Qnce  on  a  time  the  human  limbs 
Were  seiz'd  with  odd  conceits  and  whims: 
The  stomach  all  the  rest  accuse 
Of  entertaining  selfish  views. 
They  cry: — "  That  sluggard  lives  at  ease, 
By  us  supplied  with  luxuries. 
In  secret  indolence  he  lurks; 
Enjoys  our  pains,  and  never  works* 
Shall  we  thus  early  toil  and  late. 
To  swell  that  pamper'd  glutton's  state  f 
Shall  we  comply  with  such  demands?" 
"  Forbid  it,  justice !" — cry  the  Hands. 

"  No — tho'  for  bread  the  tyrant  begs *' 

"  We  swear  the  same !" — exclaim  the  Legs. 
"  Unmov'd,  let  that  base  lubber  tarry — 
We're  slaves  no  more — we  scorn  to  carry  !" 

The  very  (tiet, — till  now  so  humble. 
Loud  as  the  rest  began  to  grumble. 
With  one  and  all  the  gen'ral  cry 
Was,  Freedom !  and  Equality  ! 
The  stomach  proud  was  now  sudued, 
Debarr'd  from  necessary  food  : 
For  no  kind  hand  prepar'd  his  dishes; 
Refus'd  were  all  his  wants  and  wishes. 
But  soon  perceiv'd  each  wasting  limb 
The  needful  aid  deriv'd  from  him. 
Whose  pow'r  invisible  had  granted 
To  every  member  what  it  wanted  : 
And  now  cut  off  from  his  supply 
The  thoughtless  rebels  faint  and  die. 

Menenius  finish'd  his  oration,— 
The  People  felt  the  application.' 

By  comparing  this  fable  with  the  original,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  imitator  has  given  us  a  paraphrase,  rather  than  a  version  of  the 
French  poet;  aud  to  say  the  truth,  we  like  him  best  when  he  eman- 
cipates himself  from  the  fetters  of  translation,  which  generally  seem 
to  sit  somewhat  heavily  upon  him,  and  follows  without  any  con- 
straint the  direction  of  his  own  fancy. 

One  of  the  prettiest  things  in  his  book  is  The  Address  to  the 
Critics;  in  imitation  of  what  La  Fontaine  has  entitled — Conlre 
ceux  qui  ont  le  Gout  difficile.  Here  is  a  very  slight  adherence 
to  the  original;  but  no  one  will  regret  the  departure,  which  has 
enabled  the  writer  to  substitute  for  a  vapid  translation,  an  address 
not  altogether  unlike  what  might  have  been  expected  from  La  Fon- 
taine, if  he  had  been  born  and  bred  in  England.  But,  in  bestowing 
this  commendation  upon  his  original  efforts,  we  would  suggest  to 
the  author  the  propriety  of  being  more  faithful,  when  he  chuses  to 
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confine  himself  to  the  task  of  turning  one  language  into  another.  If 
he  prefers  to  soar  alone,  we  shall  seldom  feel  inclined  to  repress 
his  flights;  but  when  he  limits  his  aim  to  a  mere  verbal  version  of 
the  French,  he  ought  not  to  misrepresent  the  original, — to  the  ma- 
nifest iiyury  of  the  sense.  For  instance,  La  Fontaine^  in  the  Fable 
of  the  Wolf  and  the  Stork,  says — 

Les  loups  mangent  gloutonment. 
Un  loup  done  etant  de  frairie, 
Se  pressa,  dit-on,  tellement, 
Qu'il  en  pensa  perdre  la  vie: 
Un  OS  lui  demeura  bien  avant  au  gosier, 
De  bonheur  pour  ce  loup,  quine  pouvait  crier 
Pr^  de  Ik  passe  une  cicogne. 

In  rendering  this  into  English,  the  sense  has  been  altered  with- 
out being  improved;  and  instead  of  this  simple  and  natural  de- 
scription of  the  silent  agonies  of  the  wolf,  we  read  that-^ 

One  day  a  wolf  in  bolting  down  his  mutton 

Found  a  sharp  bone  stick  fast  across  his  throat; 

Writhing  with  pain  acute,  the  half-chok'd  glutton 

Made  the  woods  ring  tdth  his  complaining  note. — p.  135. 

This  is  neither  true  to  La  Fontaine,  nor  to  nature; — and  nature  and 
La  Fontaine  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  will  be  found  identified; 
for  his  merit  consists  as  much  in  die  fidelity  as  in  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  his  sketches; — ^a  wolf  with  a  '  sharp  bone  sticking  across 
his  throat'  would  be  in  no  condition  for  '  making  the  woods  ring.' 
Again,  in  the  *  Two  Pigeons/  La  Fontaine,  in  describing  the  danger 
that  the  wandering  dove  incurred  from  the  wanton  attack  of  a  boy, 
says,  *  Vn  fripon  d^ enfant  (cette  age  est  sans  pitic,)  hinting  thus 
parenthetically  at  the  proverbial  cruelty  of  infancy,  which  is  given 
in  the  English, — '  how  cruel  are  the  sports  o^man  /' — as  a  grave  re- 
flection upon  the  general  cruelty  of  the  species.  ITiis  is  not  Fon- 
taine's meaning,  nor  indeed  is  it  just.  Children  are  cruel,  not  from 
malignity  of  disposition,  but  from  inexperience  and  inattention. 
They  scarcely  know  what  pain  is,  they  have  little  sympathy  there- 
fore; and  it  is  some  time  before  they  can  be  taught,  that  what  i^ 
sport  to  them  is  death  to  their  victims. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  other  passages  where  the 
sense  has  been  equally  misrepresented ;  and  there  are  occasional 
marks  of  carelessness  and  haste  exhibited  in  slovenly  syntax  and 
faulty  construction ;  but  these  are  trifling  blemishes,  and  redeemed 
by  the  general  excellence  of  the  work.  The  imitator  is  often  very 
happy  in  the  queer  and  quaint  combinations  of  syllables,  by  which 
he  has  enlivened  his  pages  wUh  continual  variety  of  rhyme.  And 
here  also  we  trace  a  resemblance  to  La  Fontaine;  for  in  both,  syl- 
lables slide  into  verse  and  hitch  together  in  rhyme, — which  would,  at 

first 
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rst  sight,  seem  to  be  as  unmanageable  as  were  ever  proposed  in  a 
aaie  of  crambo. 

THE  SATYR  AND  THE  TRAVELLER. 

*  A  Satyr  in  a  rocky  deii 
Liv'd,  distant  from  the  haunts  of  men  : 
Tho'  half  a  goat,  he  seldom  ran 
To  revel  in  the  train  of  Pan : 
But  led  a  quiet  sober  life, 
With  one  fair  Dryad  for  his  wife  ; 
And  she,  engross'd  by  household  matters, 
Prepar'd  his  soup,  and  brought  young  satyrs. 
It  happen'd  on  a  wintry  day, 
A  Traveller  had  lost  his  way ; 
And  stiff  with  cold,  and  drench'd  with  rain, 
lie  joy'd  the  Satyr's  cave  to  gain. 
lie  peeps ;  and  midst  recesses  inner. 
Espies  his  horned  host  at  dinner. 
He  halts,  and  near  the  entrance  lingers. 
And,  blowing  hard  his  aching  fingers. 
He  frames  apologetic  speeches, 
To  his  landlord  with  the  shaggy  breeches. 
But  ere  he  could  excuse  begin, 
A  hoarse  rough  voice  exclaims,  "  Come  in  ! 
If  you  can  dine  without  a  cloth, 
Stranger,  you're  welcome  to  my  broth. 
My  curious  wife  would  fain  be  knowing 
What  'tis  with  so  much  care  you're  blowing." 

*  **  Thanks,"  said  the  man,  "  I'll  iiot  be  shy 
To  accept  your  hospitality. 

To  please  your  lady,  I'll  inform  he? , 

I  blow  my  hands  to  make  them  wrirmer." 

*  The  mistress  of  the  rocky  cot, (age 
Pours  for  her  guest  some  sniokii  jg  pottage ; 
Who  to  gulp  down  his  mess  l\ni  quicker. 
Blows,  ere  he  tastes,  the  seal  ding  liquor. 
The  Satyr  o'er  the  table  lear  jng, 

^  Surpris'd,  once  more  inquir.es  his  meaning  . 

•*  Sir,"  said  the  stranger,    '»  you  shall  know  it — 

It  is  to  cool  my  broth  1  1  jlow  it." 

"  Hold  !"  cries  the  host ,  "  is  that  your  plan  ? 

Are  these  the  double  w/ays  of  man  ? 

Stranger,  away !  you  see  the  door. 

Nor  dare  approach  \ny  mansion  more. 

M'hilst  I  possess  thi.s  vaulted  roof — 

(And  fiercely  thei\  he  rais'd  his  hooQ 
*No  mouth  its  mr  jssy  sides  shall  hold, 

Which  blows  at;  once  both  hot  and  cold  T* 

^Tell 
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*  Tell  me,  ye  Westminster  Electors, 
Who  love  political  projectors, 
Whom  cunning  state-empirics  please, 
Have  you  not  met  with  mouths  like  these? 
Mouths  which  advance  assertions  bold, 
Blow  sometimes  hot,  and  sometimes  cold. 
Have  you  no  smooth  tongued  sophist  found, 
Who  Proteus  like  still  shifts  his  ground, 
Promulging,  for  the  public  good. 
Schemes  by  no  mortal  understood  ? 
Whose  patriot  soul,  so  truly  Roman, 
Would  trust  the  regal  power  to  no  man, 
Tho'  check'd  and  limited  it  be 
Like  Britain's  well  pois'd  monarchy; 
Yet  plasters  praises  thick  and  hearty 
Upon  his  fav'rite  Buonaparte? 
To  British  honour  much  alive. 
Yet  hates  to  see  her  laurels  thrive  : 
And  strives  to  pluck  the  fining  bough 
From  her  great  hero's  glorious  brow  ? 

When  such  mad  follies  meet  our  eye, 

We  smile  at  the  attempt  to  fob  us— 

But  sigh  to  find  the  Hodxer  H ! — p.  241. 

Tliis  extract  will  serve  to  shew  the  nature  of  the  '  Modem  In- 
stances/ as  the  author  calls  them,  which,  instead  of  the  old  moral, 
lie  has  tacked  to  the  end  of  his  fables.  The  illustrations  are  gene- 
rally  of  -a  political  nature,  and  amongst  these  perhaps  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fable  of  The  Two  Bitches  to  the  case  of  England  and 
America  is  one  of  the  happiest ;  that  which  pleases  us  least  is  the 
4i|i»plication  of  the  Viper  and  the  Fije  to  the  author  of  a  juvenile 
tirade  long  since  forgiven  and  forgotten  by  the  object  of  it.  The 
•example  of  France  recurs  too  often ;  once  or  twic^  is  well  enough, 
but  a  good  &ing  may  be  repeated  till  it  becomes  as  tiresome  as  the 
perpetual  i  ^'oh%  h^Xoi  of  our  old  school  acquaintance  j£sop.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  Notes,  we  subjoin  the  following  strictures  upon 
^  the  family  of  the  Fudges/  which  we  think  more  justifiable  than 
the  attack  noticed  above. 

*  However  its  malignity  may  elvcite  disgust,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
smile  at  the  whimsicality  of  tihe  "  Fudge  FamUtf  at  Paris,^  published 
tinder  the  name  of  Thomas  Brown,  ju.n.  Beneficent  nature  is  said  often 
to  place  antidotes  to  the  poison  of  noAious  animals  in  the  composition 
of  the  creature  itself.  Thus  in  the  present  instance,  the  Superlative  dul- 
ness  of  Phelim  O'Connor  very  happily'  counteracts  the  effect  of  the 
sprighdy  effusions  of  Esquire  Philip,  .Miss  Biddy  and  Master 
BoBBT  Fudge.     We  may  moreover  learn  from  this  publication,  that 

the 
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the  liberty  of  the  press  is  not  entirely  extinguished  in  England,  not- 
withstanding 

' • the  withering  hand 

Of  bigot  power  upon  this  hapless  land.' 

for  we  have  never  heard  of  the  attorney  general  making  any  advances 
towards  an  acquaintance  with  this  witty  family,  or  with  that  sombre  ill 
starred  gentleman,  the  domestic  tutor,  whose  asterisks,  added  to  his 
most  lamentable  effusions,  express  such  unutterable  things. 

'  Conscious  rectitude  can  suffer  such  assailants  to  pass  by  unnoticed ; 
but  how  would  '*  the  calm  and  easy  grandeur  of  the  Imperial  bird" 
have  borne  a  similar  provocation?  This  question  is  best  answered  by  the 
single  monosyllable.  Palm  !  A  stanza  of  Horace  will  best  express  the 
feelings  of  an  able,  firm  and  upright  minister,  attacked  by  licentious 
petulance,  who  neither  fears  the  malice^  or  [nor]  wants  the  aid  of  such 
auxiliaries. 

Integer  vitse,  scelerisque  pufus 
Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis  neque  arcu, 
Kec  venenatis  gravidd  sagittis, 
FuscE,  pharetra. 

which  may  be  thus  translated  for  the  benefit  of  such  town  or  country 
gentlemen  whose  classical  learning  is  grown  rusty,  ^nd  who  may  not 
have  Smart  or  Francis  at  their  elbow : — 

At  thee,  pert  profligate  Tom  Brown, 
The  idle  laugh,  the  grave  ones  frown^ 

Whilst  he  who  just  and  wise  is. 
Defies  attacks  from  wits  or  dolts — 
And  e'en  the  sharp,  envenom'd  bolts 

Of  M himself  despises.' — pp.  l63,  l64. 

Four  of  the  Fables  in  the  present  selection  are^  it  seems^  from 
the  *  pen  of  a  friend.'  As  upon  recurring  to  our  extracts  we  find 
that  we  have  pitched  upon  tvi^o  fables,  in  the  same  metre ;  we  will 
epdeavour  to  make  room  for  a  third^  in  which  there  is  some  variety* 
of  measure,  and  which  will  at  tlie  same  time  9^rve  as  a  specimei) 
pf  t)ie  talents  of  the  author's  coadjutor. 

The  Murrain. 

*  A  dire  disease,  which  Heaven  in  wrath 

Devis'd,  to  work  wide  woe  and  scath, 

For  crimes  committed  here  on  earth, 

A  sickness  sore, — a  frightful  evil, 

More  grievous  far  than  war  or  dearth, 

Consigning  myriads  daily  to  the  devil : 

In  one  snort  word, — the  plague,  with  dreadful  ravage. 

Broke  out  amongst  the  brute  creation, 

Assaird  all  animals  both  tame  and  savage, 

And  widely  spread  around  it  devastation, 
•  «  * 
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If  some  died  not,  they  scarcely  lived, 

Nor  seem'd  aware  they  had  surviv'd, — 

Their  instincts  gone, — and  vanished  quite 

Propensities  and  appetite. 

Nor  hens  nor  geese  the  fox  allure, 

And  Isgrim's  jaws  are  sinecure. 

All  mop'd  in  melanchply  mood. 

Reckless  alike  of  fight  or  food. 

The  sometime  gentle  turtle-dove    • 

Indiflf'rent  now  to  life  and  love, 

(For  life  and  love  to  her  were  one) 

Her  pining  partner  fain  would  shun — 

The  lion  in  this  sad  conjuncture, 

Whose  conscience  had  receiv'd  a  puncture, 

Resolv'd  to.  hold  a  bed  of  justice. 

And  state  to  all  in  what  his  trust  is. 

My  fellow  sufferers  and  friends" 
(The  royal  speech  in  form  begins) 
From  righteous  Heav'n  in  wrath  descends 
This  visitation  for  our  sins, 

'*  Let  all,  then,  secret  crimes  unfold, 
And  every  tale  of  guilt  be  told. 
So  shall  the  greatest  sinner  seal, 
Self-sacrific'd,  the  general  weal. 
Nor  deem  it  a  new-fangled  notion ; 
All  history's  full  of  such  devotion. 

"  To  shorten  therefore  the  debate 

Without  unfruitful  long  digression. 
That  we  may  rightly  judge  our  state. 

Proceed  we  briefly  to  confession  :'* 

•  It  *  * 

As  his  majesty's  confession  is  rather  prosy,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  cutting  it  short.  He  acknowledges  *  a  strong  fancy  for 
mutton,'  and  admits  that  he  has  occasionally  *  made  a  bonne  bouche^ 
of  the  shepherd  himself^,  \\  hose  guilt,  like  that  of  his  flocks  seems 
to  have  consisted  '  in  running  away.' 

»  #  »  » 

The  monarch  ceas'd  and  judgment  begs. 

The  fox  was  quickly  on  his  legs. 

And  having  caught  the  lion's  eye 

He  hasten'd  thUs  to  make  reply : 

*'Ah  !  sir^  indejBd  you're  much  too  good 

To  take  account  of  such  vile  blood — 

Too  scrupulous  and  delicate 

For  one  of  your  exalted  state ! 

Your  Majesty  is  much  too  nice, 

To  d«em  sheep-slaughter  such  a  vice  ! 

This 
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This  for  the  brutes ; — then,  for  the  man,— 
I  think  your  Highness  said — he  ran. 
Desert  his  flock ! — a  precious  pastor  ! 
Tm  glad  your  majesty  ran  faster. 

This  is  truly  humorous  and  characteristic.  After  a  few  words 
more  in  condemnation  of  the  poor  shepherd,  who,  to  the  crime  of 
attempting  to  save  his  life,  is  stated  to  have  added  that  of  ^  holding 
crooked  rule  over  his  charge,' 

The  fox  sat  down  :  loud  cheers  resound, 

And  hear,  hear,  hear  !  was  echoed  round. 
*  •  •  * 

The  tiger  and  the  bear  follow ;  but  as  they  are  beasts  of  rank, 
and  confess  nothing  but  a  few  peccadilloes  akin  to  those  of  the 
lion,  they  are  absolved  as  a  matter  of  course : 

Can  crime  exist  in  such  high  station  ? 

All  that  had  teeth,  or  tusks,  or  spirit, 

Absolv'd  at  once  from  all  demerit, 

Were  guiltless  found  by  acclamation ! 
At  length  the  ass  came  to  confession, 
And  thus  denounced  his  own  transgression : 

''  On  thorny  thistles  starved  and  sad  dock, 

I  chanced  to  pass  the  parson's  paddock  ; 

The  sacred  sward  seem'd  sweet  and  green. 

My  appetite  I  own  was  keen. 

And  fair  occasion  urg'd  to  revel— 

Or  might  it  not  have  been  the  devil  ? 

VVhate'er  it  were — 1  cropp'd  a  blade — 

1  own  'twas  wrong — we  must  speak  out : 

I  was  a  trespasser,  no  doubt  1" 
A  general  joar  of  indignation 

Followed  the  donkey's  declaration — 

*'  What  crop  the  close  !  the  parson's  too ! 

For  this  can  less  than  death  be  due  ? 

When  thorns  and  thistles  grew  so  plenty 

Could  nothing  but  the  glebe  content  ye  ? 

From  such  a  sin  but  death  can  purge  ye — 

Death  without  benefit  of  clergy  !"  ' 

This  is  a  spirited  version.  The  three  others^  by  the  same  hand, 
are  equally  good ;  though  the  style  and  the  finishing  are  sometime 
a  little  too  laboured  and  overloaded. 

Upon  the  whole  this  is  an  entertaining  volume.  The  author 
has  new  dyed  the  stuff  of  La  Fontaine,  preserving  much  of  the 
beauty  ana  lustre  of  the  original  tint,  and  he  has  worked  in  some 
fresh  flowers  of  his  own,  in  order  to  adapt  his  pattern  to  the  taste 
of  the  present  times. 
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Art.  VIII. — The  Gas  Blozv-pipey  or  Jrt  of  Fusion,  by  burning 

the  Gaseous  Constituents  of  Water :  giving  the  llistori/  of  the 

Philosophical  J/pparatus  so  denominated ;  the  Proofs  of  Analogy 

in  its  operations  to  the  Nature  of  Folcanoes  ;  together  wifh  an 

jippendiXf  containing  an  Account  of  Experiments  zcith  this 

BioW'Fipe.     By  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL,D.  Professor  of 

Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Member  of  the 

Royal  Apademv  of  Sciences,  at  Berlin,  &c.     8vq.     pp.  log, 

London.      18  ij}. 

TF  the  converse  of  the  proposition  jxeya  jS/Sxiov,  fjiiyot   xaxovy 

'^  were  true,  we  might  welcome  this  little  tract,  as  the  prpduc- 

tion  of  a  writer  who,  in  this  instance,  at  least,  has  endeavoured^ 

in  the  words  of  Addison,  to  *  practise  in  the  chemical  method, 

and  give  the  virtue  of  a  full  draught  in  a  few  drops.' — But,  alas  ! 

it  has  been  cast  among  the  chemists,  to  whom  it  is  more  partir 

pularly  addressed,  as  the  apple  of  discord  was  cast  among  the 

gods,  and  set  them  together  Ijy  the  ^ars ! 

The  opinion  of  Macquer,  that '  There  does  not  exist  in  nature 
any  substance  which  may  be  considered  as  essentially  and  y'u 
gorously  infusible,'*  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Theophrastus.f 
When  that  eloquent  philosopher  delivered  lectures  in  the  Lyceum 
at  Athens,  as  the  successor  of  Aristotle,  the  number  of  his  aur 
ditors  amounted  to  t\vo  thousand  ;  and  that  they  were  instructed 
in  many  facts  considered  as  of  modem  discovery,  may  be  seen  by 
Teference  to  the  very  small  part  of  his  writings  which  has  de? 
scended  to  our  time.  His  observations  shew  that  \ie  had  attended 
as  carefully  to  the  changes  which  bodies  sustain  in  consequence 
pf  the  action  of  heat  as  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
^he  common  blow-pipe.  He  notices  an  opinion  which  had  been 
maintained  in  Greece,  that  all  stones,  excepting  marble,  were  fusi* 
lble,;{:  and  holds  this  to  be  true  of  the  greater  number ;  and  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  exception  he  made  respecting 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  that — after  a  lapse  of  al>ove  two  thousand 
years,  with  all  the  ai4  afforded  by  the  advancement  of  science — 
if  a  chemist  were  asked  what  substance  more  than  any  other  re-? 
sists  the  action  of  heat,  he  would  adduce  the  purest  carbonate  of 
lime,  in  the  example  pf  Iceland  spar,  the  fusion  pf  which  can 
|iardly  be  effected  even  by  the  gas  blow-pipe. 

An  ardent  and.  insatiable  curiosity  in  chemists  has  in  every  age 
prompted  them  to  augment,  by  ev^ry  means  in  their  power,  the 

•  Macquer,  Dictionnaire  de  Chiniie,  article  Apyre. 

t  Theophrastiis.     napi  rvv  \i6m,  BiCXiov,  x'.  p.  8.  L.  Bat.  1647. 

^  O!  ^1  xo)  ?Xwff  XiTtfcri  flriyraf  mxt^ai,  vXqr  Ttf  fAHi^a^.  K.  r,  >st — TheophftOt,  uH 
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action  of  heat ;  the  difficulty  of  melting  soipe  substances  having 
always  presented  obstacles  to  metallurgists,  and  tended  gfeatly  to 
retard  many  important  improvements  in  the  arts.  It  is  foreign 
to  the  undertaking  we  have  in  view,  or  it  might  be  easy  to  shew 
with  what- perseverance  the  antient  alchemists  so  long  laboured  in 
pursuit  of  an  universal  solvent  for  all  bodies.  This  solvent  is  now 
ibund,  since  there  is  no  substance  whatsoever  that  is  not  capable 
of  being  held  in  solution  by  the  fluid  matter  of  heat.  A  series  of 
brilliant  experiments,  resulting  from  the  discovery  of  oxygen  gas, 
by  Priestley*  and  Scheele,  has  gradually  led  to  the  introduction 
and  use  of  the  *  gas  blow-pipe^  or  Art  of  Fusion  by  burning  the 
Gaseous  Constituents  of  Water,'  by  means  of  which  the  most  re- 
fractory bodiesf  may  be  melted,  and  in  many  instances,  entirely 
volatilized. 

As  to  many  of  our  readers  the  subject  is  altogether  ncw^  and 
very  important  facts  are  likely  to  accrue  to  the  science  of  che- 
mistry, from  the  further  use  of  the  extraordinary  means  of  de- 
composition offered  by  the  philosophical  apparatus  here  alluded 
to,  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  them  acquainted  with  its  real 
nature  by  a  brief  description  of  the  instrument  itself,  before  we 
proceed  to  state  the  effects  produced  by  it. 

This  blow-pipe,  literally  calculated  for  '  setting  the  Thames 
on  fire,'  consists  of  a  small  square  box,  usually  made  of  thick 
sheet  copper,  into  which,  by  means  of  a  piston,  are  compressed 
the  gaseous  constituents  of  water  '^  afterwards,  by  turning  a  stop- 
cock, the  mixed  gases  are  allowed  to  escape  through  the  narrow 
aperture  of  a  capillary  tube  -^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  ex- 
posed to  combustion  at  the  orifice,  by  lighting  the  gaseous  mix- 
ture, exactly  as  we  light  a  common  gas  lamp.  A  small  flame 
continues  to  bum  at  the  extremity  of  the  jet  of  the  tube,  to  whose 
powerful  heat  are  exposed  all  substances  submitted  to  the  test  of 
this  blow-pipe.  Dr.  Clarke  has  devised  an  apparatus,  represented 
in  a  frontispiece  to  the  volume,  by  means  of  which  a  continual 
supply  of  the  gaseous  mixture  may  be  forced  into  the  reservoir 
during  the  most  protracted  experiments  ;  the  machine  is  also 
supplied  with  a  safety  cylinder  invented  by  his  friend.  Professor 
Curoming,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  explosion. 

The  first  account  of  Dr.  Clarke's  experiments  with  this  blou^ 
pipe  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution^  No.  III. 

•  111  August,  1774.     Scheele  discovered  the  same  gas  hi  1777,  without  atiy  previous 
knowledge  of  what  Dr.  Priestley  had  done.     Ijavoisier  first  gave  it  the  name  of  Oxygeih 

Gas, 

■f  The  fusion  even  of  charcoal  has  been  accomplished  by  it. 

i  Mixed  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  by  balk  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  one  part  of 
oxygen  gas. 
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Some  of  the  results  of  those  experiments  were  afterwards  dis- 
puted^  and  various  claims  were  made  to  the  originality  of  the  in« 
vention  by  which  they  had  been  conducted ;  but  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  while  these  claims  and  disputes  continue  to  be 
^itatedy  the  author  of  the  work  now  before  us  is  the  only  person 
who  has  appropriated  the  instrument  itself  to  any  purpose  of 
public  utility.  During  four  years  which  have  elapsed  since  he 
commenced  his  experiments  with  this  blow-pipe^  he  has  perse- 
vered in  exhibiting  to  the  members  of  the  University  ^  before  whom 
he  delivers  his  public  lectures^  a  repetition  of  those  experiments  ; 
confirming  the  truth  of  them  by  daily  appeals  to  their  testimony^ 
as  to  the  facts  which  they  substantiate.  The  object  of  the  pre- 
sent publication  is^  therefore^  to  shew  the  utility  and  safety  of 
the  apparatus  employed ;  to  point  out  the  progressive  steps  by 
which  it  has  been  brought  to  its  present  state  of  improvement; 
the  share  which  the  author  himself  had  in  the  invention ;  and- 
the  proofs  which  the  instrument  has  afforded  of  analogy  in  its 
operations  to  the  nature  of  volcanoes ;  that  is  to  say,  in  its  power 
of  fusion ;  the  means  whereby  this  fusion  is  accomplished ;  the 
result  of  the  combustion  of  the  mixed  gases,  forming  water; 
and  the  detonations  and  explosions  to  which  the  same  com- 
pressed gaseous  mixture  is  liable. — ^The  subject  is  curio  us,  and 
the  author  shall  speak  for  himself. 

*  The  present  observations  relate  to  the  Gas  Blow-pipe  as  used  for 
burning  a  compressed  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  when 
propelled  from  a  common  reservoir.  The  first  usage  of  these  gases,  in 
a  state  of  mixture,  was  believed  to  have  been  made  by  an  unknown 
native  of  Germany;  who  employed  for  this  purpose  a  bladder  to  which 
a  capillary  tube  was  affixed.  The  author  received  this  information, 
upon  report,  after  he  began  to  write  the  account  of  his  own  experi- 
ments ;  but  no  one  has  since  laid  claim  to  the  experiment,  nor  does 
he  now  know  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  the  rumour.  He  has 
been,  however,  the  more  anxious  to  repeat  it;  because  upon  the  truth 
of  it  depend  all  pretensions  to  priority  of  invention.  Dr.  Thomas 
Thomson,  now  professor  of  chemistry  at  Glasgow,  made  experiments 
with  the  mixed  gases,  at  Edinburgh,  seventeen  3'ears  ago;  but  was 
induced  to  abandon  the  undertaking,  owing  to  the  accidents  which 
happened  to  his  apparatus.  With  respect  to  the  application  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  gases  to  aid  the  operations  of  the  blow-pipe,  when  pro- 
pelled from  different  reservoirs  through  different  apertures,  by  means 
of  hydrostatic  or  other  pressure,  the  contrivance  is  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Lavoisier.  The  American  chemists  lay  ckiim  to  it,  as  their  inven- 
tion, in  consequence  of  experiments  made,  in  1 802,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Hare,  junior,  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Philadelphia ;  of 
which  an  account  appeared  in  Dr.  Bruce's  Mineralogical  Journal*, 

"^  ♦  Vol.  r.  No.  2.  p.  97.     (Note.) 
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«nd  also  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie.*  Much  about  the  same  time,  Dr. 
Thomson  also  carried  on  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  same  way;t 
and  we  have  witnessed  similar  experiments,  for  at  least  a  dozen  years, 
during  the  chemical  lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
.  The  combustion  of  the  diamond  was  always  thus  exhibited:  and  in 
America  this  plan  is  still  pursued  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  two  gases  are 
propelled  from  different  reservoirs,  and  through  different  apertures. 
But  the  intensity  of  the  heat  is  incomparably  greater  when  the  gases, 
afte?  compi'ession,  are  propelled  and  burned  in  a  mixed  state  ;  because 
the  due  proportion  necessary  for  forming  water  is  then  constantly  and 
equally  maintained  :  whereas  an  excess,  either  on  the  side  of  the 
hydrogen  or  of  the  oxygen,  not  only  tends  to  diminish  the  temperature, 
tot,  if  it  be  much  increased  on  the  side  of  the  oxygen,  infallibly  ex- 
tinguishes the  flame. 

*  As  this  method  of  aiding  the  operations  of  the  blow-pipe  differs,  in 
this  essential  particular,  from  every  other  hitherto  employed,  it  is  that 
to  which  (with  all  the  improvements  since  made  for  insuring  the  safety 
of  the  operator)  the  name  of  the  Gas  Blow-pipe  is  now  applied,  and 
whose  history  it  is  the  author's  present  purpose  to  relate.  And  this 
induces  a  second  part  of  the  inquiry ;  namely,  what  first  suggested  the 
propriety  of  mixing  the  two  gases  in  the  relative  proportion  for  forming 
water?  because,  upon  the  observance  of  this  proportion  the  intensity 
of  the  heat  mainly  depends.    , 

*  This  circumstance  was  briefly  stated  in  the  first  account  which  the 
author  published  of  his  experiments  with  the  gas  blow-pipe;  but  the 
phaenomena  upon  which  it  was  founded,  highly  interesting  as  they  are, 
dp  not  seem  to  have  met  with  that  attention  from  scientific  men  to 
which  they  are  entitled  ;  probably  owing  to  the  very  short  time  usually 
bestowed  by  scientific  travellers  amidst  the  scenes  where  such  phaeno- 
mena are  fearfully  displayed.  The  author  alludes  to  the  phaenomena 
iUtendant  upon  volcanoes ;  the  decomposition  of  water  by  volcanic  fire ; 
the -compression  to  which  the  gaseous  result  is  liable;  its  subsequent 
tombustlon  ;  the  power  of  fusion  it  exhibits ;  and,  lastly,  the  horrible 
explosions  which  take  place,  whenever  the  whole  of  the  compressed 
gas  is  exposed  to  combustion.  If  this  happen,  as  it  is  well  known, 
whole  mountains  are  blown  into  the  ajr  by  the  tremendous  violence 
of  th^  explosion,  which  is  heard  to  the  distance  of  many  leagues ;  and 
die  eruption  ceases.  But  the  minor  jt^xplosions,  or  detonations,  taking 
place  at  the  mouths  of  narrow  apertures  in  a  volcano  whence  liquid 
ft>cks  are  ejected  in  the  form  of  lava,  are  such  as  to  resemble  the  loudeift 
artlUery.  In  these  cases,,  a  partial  explosion  of  the  gaseous  mixture 
takes  place  ;  exactly  corresponding  with  the  detonations  which,  upon 
a^all  scale,  are  heard  at  the  orifice  of  the  jet  of  the  gas  blow-pipe ; 
and  bearing  about  the  s^me  comparison  to  the  explosion  of  the  gas 
reservoir,  which  the  detonations  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  of  lava  do 
to  the  explosion  of  all  the  pent  gas  within  the  volcano.     Vesuvius, 

*  See  torn.  xlv.  p.  113.  '  MSmoire  tur  VUsage  du  Chalumeau,  et  k$  Moyeru  de  l^alu 
matter  ^Air,  4^. 

f  Jhwh  1^  stated  in  the  Letter  aboye  mentioned. 
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perhaps,  better  than  any  other  volcano,  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  is 
here  advanced  :  because  it  is  better  adapted  for  examination  than 
JEauslj  or  any  other  volcano  where  the  crater  is  remote  from  the 
syringes  or  jets  through  which  the  lava  is  propelled.  This  mountain, 
as  to  its  chemical  nature,  is,  in  all  respects,  a  vast  gas  blow-pipe ;  cor- 
responding, in  all  its  phae^nomena,  with  the  appearances  and  effects,  the 
explosions  and  detonations,  the  heat  and  the  light,*  exhibited  by  the 
apparatus  which  bears  this  name ;  and  difl^ring  from  it  only  as  the 
mighty  operations  of  nature  in  the  universe  differ  from  the  puny  imita* 
tions  of  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory.  During  twelve  years  that  the 
author  has  delivered  public  lectures,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
as  it  is  well  known  to  persons  who  have  attended  those  lectures,  he  has 
constantly  thus  explained  the  nature  and  effects  of  v($lcanic  eruptions. 
Without  the  agency  of  water  and  its  decomposition,  these  eruptions  do 
not  take  place.  Before  any  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  not  only  does 
the  water  disappear  in  all  the  wells  of  Naples,  Portici,  Resina,  and 
other  towns  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  even  the  sea  retires ;  and 
marine  animals,  abandoned  by  their  native  element,  expire  upon  the 
shore/ 

Dr.  Clarke  then  proceeds  to  verify  these  observations  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  pha^nomena  which  accompanied  the  rising  of  the 
Monte  Nuovo,  out  of  the  Lucrine  lake,  near  Naples,  and  to 
others  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness  upon  Mount  Vesuvius; 
and  afterwards  relates  the  inferences  deduced  from  those  appear- 
ances as  they  were  rendered  applicable  to  the  gas  blow-pipe. 

*  Consequently,  to  imitate  the  power  of  fusion  exhibited  by  a  volcano, 
nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  burn  the  gaseous  constituents  of 
VMiter  under  similar  circumstances ;  but  here  was  the  difficulty.  Every 
clap  of  thunder  in  the  atmosphere  is  sufficient  to  prove  what  the  conse- 
quences are,  where  the  gaseous  constituents  of  watery  when  in  a  mixed 
state,  become  ignited,  even  by  an  electric  spark :  and  who  would  ven- 
ture to  communicate  flame  to  such  a  mixture,  under  compression,  for 
purposes  of  experiment?  The  ex|>eriments. which  took  place  under 
Laxoisier  at  Parisj  and  all  over  Europe^  for  the  composition  of  waier^ 
were  an  approximation  towards  it;  because  these  experiments  first 
proved  that  th^  gaseous  constituents  of  water  might  be  used  to  aid  the 
operations  of  the  blow-pipe.  It  was  then,  in  fact,  first  made  known, 
that  the  two  gasts,  when  burned  separately,  and  propelled  from  different 
reservoirs,  through  diflferent  apertures,  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  towards 
one  point  (which  was  the  method  afterwards  pursued  by  Professor  Hare, 
in  America)y  exhibited  a  degree  of  temperature  capable  of  effecting 
THE  COMBUSTION  OF  THE  DIAMOND!  Therefore,  if  it  be  requisite  to 
trace  the  invention  of  the  gas  bloxc-pipe  to  the  first  principles  which  led 
to  the  whole  of  the  contrivance,  it  is  to  these  discoveries  of  Lavoisier 


*  '  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  any  idea  can  be  given  of  the  intense  light  beam- 
ing from  the  source  of  a  stream  of  perfectly  liquid  lava,  than  by  attending  to  the  fusion 
of  the  most  refractory  substances  before  the  gas  blow-pipe,  which  exhibits  an  emana- 
tion of  the  same  kind  of  light,  comparatively,  as  th^  light  of  a  star  to  thfit  of  the  sun. 

that 
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that  reference  should  be  made.  As  soon  as  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Brook's  blow-pipe  offered  an  easy  method  of  compressing  and  propelling 
one  of  the  gaseous  constituents  of  water^  while  the  other  might  be 
afforded  by  the  combustion  of  a  spirit-lamp,  the  author,  of  course,  as 
he  has  before  acknowledged,  availed  himself  of  this  apparatus  ;*  but 
finding,  as  he  before  said,  that  the  heat  was  not  sufficient  for  his  pur- 
pose, *•  because  the  hydrogen  was  not  afforded  in  jts  due  proportion,"t  he 
was  directed,  by  the  maker  of  the  blow-pipe,  to  compress  the  mixed 
gases,  and  burn  them,  upon  the  principle  oi  gas  illumination,  when  pro- 
pelled through  a  capillary  tube.  As  to  the  relative  proportion  between 
the  two  gases,  after  all  that  he  now  has  stated,  and  during  twelve  years 
has  constantly  repeated,  u[)on  the  subject  of  volcanoes,  at  his  public  lec- 
tures before  the  University  of  Cambridge, — is  it  necessary  to  ask,  whe- 
ther he  would  hesitate  to  mix  them  in  the  proportion  for  forming 
WATER  ?  That  he  did  not  hesitate,  is  evident ;  because  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  earliest  account  which  he  published  of  his  experiments 
with  the  gas  bloW'pipe,l  and  in  the  very  first  words  of  it,  he  mentions 
**  toater  as  the  combustible  for  increasing  the  action  ofjire:" — and  in  a 
page  almost  immediately  following,§  he  states  the  relative  proportion 
between  the  two  gases  which  he  had  adopted  ;  namely,  "  two  parts,  by 
bulky  o(  hydrogen,  and  one  part  of  oxygen"  U,  m  any  publication  an- 
terior to  the  article  here  cited,  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  the  same 
proportion  had  been  adopted  by  any  other  person,  he  foregoes,  of 
course,  all  claim  to  this  part  of  the  improvement  in  the  mode  of  uoing 
the  gas  blow-pipe.' 

Tlie  remaining  pages  relate  to  the  new  chemical  facts  which  the 
use  of  this  blow-pipe  has  made  known.  Among  the  more  remarka- 
ble may  be  mentioned  the  pseudo-metallic  lustre  exhibited  by  52- 
lica,nnd  by  other  substances  once  considered  as  refractory  bodies, 
when  their  fusion  has  been  accomplished  in  a  charcoal  crucible. 
We  have  seen  rock  ciystaty  which,  after  being  thus  melted,  appears 
like  a  globule  of  the  purest  mercury;  and  it  retains  its  high  me- 
tallic lustre  unaltered  by  exposure  to  atmospheric  air.  1 1  had  fallen, 
while  in  a  state  of  fusion,  upon  a  deal  board,  into  which  it  conse- 
quently became  imbedded,  and  when  taken  out  was  found  to  have 
this  remarkable  metallic  lustre.  The  same  appearance  is  exhibited 
by  pure  crystallized  alumina  under  similar  circumstance,  as  in  the 
instances  of  the  sapphire  and  the  ruby.  Does  not  this  admit  of 
an  obvious  explanation?  We  would  propose  it  as  a  quare  for  our 
chemical  readers,  whether  charcoal  coming  into  contact  with  me* 
tallic  oxides  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  at  a  temperature  so  ex- 
alted, may  not,  from  its  powerful  affinity  of  oxygen,  so  far  revive 
the  metals  of  the  earth  as  to  exhibit  them  in  a  mmimum  of  oxida- 
tion, and  with  metallic  lustre,  in  the  form  of  the  thin  superficies 

*  Journal  of  the  Rojal  lustitution,  III.  103.  t  Ibid.  %  Ibid, 

$  Ibid.  p.  107. 

tion. 
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which  then  invests  those  bodied.  The  fusion  of  wood-tiriy  and  the 
perfect  metallic  lustre  it  afterwards  exhibits,  even  when  cut  by  a 
lile,  although  still  remaining  in  the  state  of  an  oxide;  the  com-^ 
bustion  of  platinum  ;  the  melting  of  rubies,  sapphires,  and  erne* 
raids,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  run  together  into  one  mass ;  the 
revival  of  certain  metals  from  their  oxides ;  and  above  all,  the  re- 
vival of  a  perfectly  metallic  appearance, from  barbies,  which  again 
becomes  barytic  earth  upon  simple  exposure  to  the  action  of  at-p 
mospheric  air^  are  among  the  other  new  chemical  results  which 
the  use  of  the  gas  blow-pipe  has  enabled  the  author  to  obtain. 

It  is  now  above  forty  years  since  the  first  experiments  with 
oxygen  gas^  in  aid  of  fusion,  were  made  by  the  celebrated  Achard, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  at  Berlin,  for  the  year  J  779-*  The  observations  of 
Lavoisier,  upon  the  same  subject,  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  three  years  afterwards.^ 
Achard,  by  propelling  a  stream  of  what  he  called,  after  Priestley, 
dephlogisticated  air,  upon  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  succeeded  iti  melt- 
ing grains  of  platinum,  and  other  refractory  bodies.  These  ex-^ 
periments  were  followed  by  Ehrmann,  of  Strasbourg,  who,  in 
1785,  published  a  work,  which  was  translated  by  Fontallard,  and 
entitled  '  Easai  d'un  Art  de  Fusion,  a  Caide  de  L*Air  du  Feu,  ou 
Air  FitaL'  By  an  extract  made  from  the  Records  of  the  Aca- 
demy at  Paris,  signed  by  the  Marquis  of  Condorcet  upon  the 
^3d  of  June,  17B6,  it  appears  that  Lavoisier,  Berthollet  and 
Fourcroy  had  been  appomted  by  the  Academy  '  de  lui  rendre 
compte  de  Pouvrase  de  M.  Ehrmann  traduit  par  M,  de  Fontal' 
lard;'  upon  which  occasion  it  was  urged  that  Ehrmann's  experi- 
ments were  unknown  to  Lavoisier,  although  in  their  results  they 
agreed  so  strikingly  with  those  which  the  French  chemist  had 
obtained.  In  these  experiments  a  degree  of  heat  had  been  excited 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  is  developed  by  burning  the  gaseous 
constituents  of  water.  Lavoisier  failed,  however,  in  his  endeavour 
to  accomplish  the  fusion  of  rock  crystal;^  and  in  numerous  expe- 
riments made  upon  this  substance  in  177^>  with  the  great  burn* 
ing  glass  of  Ischimhausen,  it  had  resisted  the  most  exalted  tem- 
perature to  which  it  was  exposed.     The  same  thing  happened 

*  See  also  the  Chemical  Memoirs  of  Ftanpois  Charles  Achard,  toL  i.  page  134^ 
Berlin,  1784. 

t  M6raoires  par  M.  Lavoisier  sur  I'Actioii  da  Fea  anim6  par  I' Air  vital,  sur  les  Sab- 
stances  Minerales  les  plus  r6fractaires,  pabli^s  dans  les  M^moires  de  TAcad^mie  Rojale 
des  Sciences. 

t '  Quoique  I'activit^  du  feu  f^t  tres-grande,  il  n'a  pas  fonda  pendant  I'espace  de  S 
minutes  30  serondcs  qu'a  dur6  rex^rience.'— -M^mmre  de  M,  Lavoisier,  p.  243, 
Strasbourg,  1787. 

with 
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with  regard  to  lime*  and  magnesia,f  both  of  which  were  found  to 
be  utterly  refractory.  These  substances  have  been  all  of  them 
melted  by  the  gas  blow-pipej  the  powers  of  which  are  entirely 
due,  not  only  to  the  presence  of  hydrogen  gas  in  a  state  of  mix- 
ture with  the  oxygen  gas,  but  the  two  gases  mixed  together  in  the 
exact  proportion  for  forming  water ;  *  namely j  two  paris^  by  bulk, 
of  hydrogen  gas  added  to  one  part  of  oxygen  gas;^  and  as  our  au-^ 
thor  is  the  first  person  who  made  use  of  the  two  gases  in  this 
state  of  mixture,  as  fuel  for  his  gas  bhnhpipe,  the  invention  is  so 
far  bis  own.  Indeed  when  the  hydrogen  is  added  only  *  in  slight 
excess^'  which  some  pretend  to  have  'uscd^  the  mixture  will  uot 
bum. 

We  will  add  a  very  few  words  with  regard  to  the  dieory  main* 
tained  in  this  work,  upon  the  effects^  rather  than  the  origuiy  of 
volcanic  fire.  It  is  maintained  by  the  author  that  the  effects  of 
the  combustion  of 'the  mixed  gases,  resemble  those  which  are 
produced  by  volcanoes.  This  appears  to  be  capable  of  the 
strictest  demonstration.  If  while  the  gaseous  mixture  is  pro- 
pelled from  a  gas  blow-pipe,  and  exposed  to  combustion,  the  re« 
suit  of  this  combustion  be  collected  in  a  receiver,  it  is  found  to 
be  pure  water.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  gases  propelled 
from*  volcanoes,  as  it  has  been  proved  by  repeated  observations 
upon  Mouut  Vesuvius.  After  the  tremendous  explosions  of  that 
volcano,  water  descends  as  dew  or  rain,  sometimes  covering  the 
whole  surface  of  the  cone.  By  placing  vessels  over  any  of  the 
crevices  or  apertures  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain  whence  the 
steam  of  the  mixed  gases^  is  propelled  after  combustion,  pure  water 
may  also  be  collected,  as  appears  by  accounts  which  have  lately 
been  published.  That  water  has  been  admitted  to  the  action  of 
volcanic  fire,  and  thereby  decomposed,  is  therefore  evident  in  its 
recomposition ;  and  we  conceive  that  nothing  more  is  requisite  to 
establish  the  opinion  maintained  in  this  work.  We  all  know  that 
when  water  is  cast  upon  burning  coal  it  is  liable  to  decomposi- 
tion. If  this  decomposition,  therefore,  ensue,  in  consequence  of 
tfie  admission  of  sea-water  to  the  vast  beds  of  fire  which  connect 
:£tna  with  Vesuvius  and  with  other  volcanoes,  the  gaseous  result, 
exposed  to  indefinite  compression  and  subsequent  combustion, 
may  be  attended  with  effects  differing  only  from  those  exhibited 
by  the  gas  blow'-pipe,  '  as  the  mighty  operations  of  nature  in  the 
universe  differ  from  the  puny  imitations  of  the  chemist  in  his  la- 
boratory/ 

■1  p  1^     ■    ■  —  ■■»■■■    .■■«■■.. I    I      ■   -  .. ■ '  ■ 

* '  II  r^sulte  de  ces  experiences,  que  la  terre  calcaire  pure,  ou  plus  exactement  la 
chauz  est  absolument  infusible  par  le  plus  grand  degr6  de  feu  qu'on  a  pu  lui  faire 
o^prouTer  jusqu*a  present.* — Ibid,  p.  275. 

f '  Le  Morceau  s'est  reduit,  mais  la  violence  du  feu  n'y  a  occasionn^  aucune  autre 
•Iteration.'— IfriU  p.  278< 

Art. 
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Anr.  IX. — The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  By  T.  Mitchell, 
A.  M.  late  Fellow  of  Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 
Vol.  I.   pp.  462.     London.     1820.  w. 

COME  of  our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  tliink  that  the  subject 
^  of  the  Aristophanic  comedy  has  of  lale  occupied  a  sufficient 
space  in  our  pages :  we  must,  however,  persevere,  and  insist  like 
Falstaff — *  Play  on  the  play.  We  have  much  to  say  in  behalf  of 
that  same  Aristophanes.'.  With  respect  to  the  present  translation, 
it  may  truly  be  said  to  be  much  the  best  that  has  hitherto  appeared 
in  our  own,  or,  as  far  as^uf  acquaintance  extends,  in  any  other  mo- 
dern language.  It  may  even  be  said,  with  truth,  that,  to  an  English 
reader,  the  first  perusal  of  this  translation  may  afford  as  much  plea- 
sure as  the  perusal  of  the  original  is  calculated  to  give  to  a  profi- 
cient in  the  Greek  language,  who  undertakes,  for  the  first  time,  to 
read  a  play  of  Aristophanes  in  the  original.  Those,  however,  who 
have  indulged  in  a  continued  study  of  the  original,  and  (prompted 
by  the  perpetual  developcment  of  new  and  unobserved  beauties  in 
the  change  and  play  of  style,  and  in  the  brief  and  pointed  expression 
of  comic  character,)  have  become  entirely  familiar  with  the  author, 
will  continue  to  derive  a  pleasure  from  repeated  repcrusals  of  the 
original,  such  as  we  cannot  venture  to  promise  to  the  English 
scholar,  if  he  should  be  induced  to  recur,  for  a  second  or  third  time, 
to  the  work  now  before  us.  We  shall,  however,  before  we  conclude, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  pointing  out  some  passages  which,  like  those 
of  the  original,  fix  themselves  (the  great  test  of  excellence)  involun- 
tarily.in  the  memory,  and  which  may  be  recalled  to  it  and  repeated 
with  undiminished  gratification.  The  main  cause  of  the  defect 
alluded  to,  and  of  the  disappointment  which  will  be  experienced  by 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  original,  if  they  expect  to 
find  the  various  fonns  of  language,  and  the  phrases  expressive  of 
character,  represented  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  English  equiva- 
lents, is  to  be  attributed  to  the  adoption  of  a  particular  style;  the 
style  of  our  ancient  comedy  in  the  beginning  of  the  l6th  century. 
We  shall  proceed  to  give  the  reasons,  which  lead  us  to  consider  this 
style  as  peculiarly  proper  for  the  purposes  to  which  our  own  early 
dramatic  poets  applied  it ;  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  if  they  are  just  ones,  must  render  it  wholly  unsuitable 
for  representing  or  reproducing  that  peculiar  species  of  drama  to 
which  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  belong. 

The  early  comedy  of  modern  Europe,  that  of  the  first  half  of 
the  l6th  century,  is  a  fancy  portrait  of  the  society  of  the  time.  The 
pleasure  which  it  afforded  was  similar  to  that  which  we  experience 
when  we  contemplate  a  picture,  in  which  the  resemblance  of  a  coun- 
tenance familiar  to  us  is  expressed  with  that  addition  of  harmony 

and 
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and  grace  which  embellish  the  resemblance,  without  much  detract- 
ing from  its  truth.  Such  was  the  character  and  principle  of  the 
dramas  of  Calderon  and  his  cotemporaries ;  and,  before  him,  of 
LfOpe ;  and  of  Fletcher,  Sliirley  and  others,  amongst  ourselves.  In 
all  these,  dignity  of  character  is  uniformly  maintained — the  cavaliers 
are  represented  as  daring  and  generous,  delicate  and  faithful  to 
etcess :  the  highest  tone  of  sentiment  is  kept  up  :  the  tone  of  the 
language,  also,  (which  is  more  to  our  purpose)  is  proportionably 
elevated  above  the  common  parlance  of  those  times.  Hence,  as  in 
tragedy,  (and  for  the  same  reasons,)  the  appearance  of  truth  and  na- 
ture in  the  whole  composition,  is  preserved  by  the  easy  and  probable 
arrangement  of  events,  quarrels,  jealousies,  discoveries,  and  sudden 
turns  of  fortune,  which  constitute  what  is  called  the  plot.  The  ex- 
cellence of  these  comedies,  and  the  merit  of  the  author,  wero-  esti- 
mated, in  great  measure,  from  the  construction  of  the  plot  ;*i<for  as 
by  the  rules  which  belong  to  that  species  of  drama,  the  language 
and  characters  were  idealized,  and,  therefore,  to  a  certain  degree, 
removed  from  reality  and  experience,  the  admission  of  this  impro- 
bability would  require  to  be  compensated,  by  a  greater  apparent 
probability  in  the  only  part  which  remained,  viz.  the  action  and 
events.* 

But  the  ancient  Aristophanic  comedy  proceeded  upon  a  principle 
of  compensation  totally  different.  In  this  species  of  composition, 
the  utter  extravagance  and  impossibility  of  the  supposed  action,  is 
an  indispensable  requisite;  the  portion  of  truth  and  reality,  which 
is  admitted  as  a  counterpoise,  consists  wholly  in  the  character  ami 
language.  It  is  a  grave,  humourous,  impossible,  great  lib,  re- 
lated with  an  accurate  mimicry  of  the  language  and  manner  of  the 
persons  introduced,  and  great  exactness  of  circumstance  in  the 
inferior  details.  In  its  simpler  state,  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
commonest  and  most  spontaneous  products  of  the  human  mind  ; 
and  usually  arises  in  some  strong  expression,  which^  a  moment 

*  In  what  we  liave  said  on  this  subject,  we  have  followed  the  course  by  which  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  authors  we  have  mentioned  arrived  at  the  conclusions  which  guided 
their  practice;  bat  for  mere  illustration  it  would  be  equally  obvious  to  invert  the  state- 
ment, and  to  say  that  where  the  incidents  are  probable,  the  language  and  sentiments 
most  be  elerated  above  ordinary  nature,  and  in  this  order  it  would  seem  that  the  infc- 
jnor  tribe  of  dramatists  have,  in  general,  proceeded,  taking  probability  of  character  and 
incident  as  their  basis,  and  endeavouring  to  ennoble  it  by  displays  of  style  and  sentiment. 
llie  result  of  the  direct  and  of  the  inverted  process  may  be  exemplified  in  the  Electras 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides :  in  the  first,  the  display  of  character  is  evidently  the  princi- 
pal object ;  the  probability  of  the  story  is  artfully  elaborated ;  but  we  see  that  it  was  a 
secondary  consideration.  Tn  Euripides,  on  the  contrary,  probability  is  evidently  the  pri- 
.nary  object,  while  the  characters  are  left  to  display  themselves  as  circumstances  nmy 
permit.  We  have  taken  our  illustration  of  the  two  opposite  processes  from  tragedy,  be- 
cause, in  fact,  this  system  of  counterpoise,  in  which  the  probability  of  the  story  is  placed 
as  a  weight  iQ  one  of  the  scales,  belongs  equally  to  tragedy  and  to  the  higher  species  of 
fprnedy.  *^ 

after 
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after,  is  taken  literally^  converted  into  a  reality,  and  invested  with 
all  the  circiinistances  of  action  and  dialogue.  We  shall  shew  that 
the  plays  noH'  before  us  ;  the  Achamae  and  the  Knights  (or  Dema* 
gogues,)  are  capable  of  being  traced  to  the  kind  of  conversatiOD^ 
out  of  which,  in  all  probability,  they  did  originate. 

There  are  other  plays,  which  appear  to  have  grown  np  from 
mere  sport,  when  in  a  playful  conversation,  fancied  events  are  de* 
veloped  into  an  imaginary  detail. 

If  we  were  possessed  of  the  Boswells  of  antiquity,  who  are  cited 
by  Athenaeus,  we  might,  perhaps,  find  some  notices,  which  would 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  comic  stage;  but  for  want  of  them,  let 
lis  suppose  an  ancient  prototype  of  our  entertaining  countryman^ 
giving  an  account  of  the  origin  and  first  suggestion  of  the  Thesmo*  ' 
phoriiizousse.  '  After  supper  Philonides,  meaning  to  rouse  Aristo- 
^  phafties,  who  had  been  cracking  his  nuts  without  much  attending  to 

*  the  conversation,  began  to  talk  about  Euripides,  and,  turning  to 

*  Aristophanes,  asked  him — what  he  thought  of  his  last  tragedy  ?' 

jfrist,  *'  Why,  it  has  his  usual  faults  and  his  usual  merits,  only  I  think 
he's  more  than  usually  severe  upon  the  women.' 

PkiL  *  He's  w()i*se  than  ever — why  he'll  drive  them  to  desperation — 
yes,  they  will  be  driven  to  some  desperate  measure  against  him — we 
have  had  so  many  plots  and  conspiracies  of  lat(^  the  women  will  take 
the  hint — we  shall  have  a  conspiracy  of  the  women  against  Euripides/ 

Arist,  '  Well,  now  is  their  time — they  have  three  days  to  themselves 
at  the  Thesmophoria — considering  how  the  art  of  plotting  is  improved, 
there  is  time  enough  to  form  a  very  promising  conspiracy.* 

PkiL  *-  Upon  my  word,  I  begin  to  suspect  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing of  the  kind  in  agitation — I  almost  think  it  would  be  right  to 
speak  to  some  friend  of  Euripides  to  desire  him  to  be  upon  his  guard/ — 
But  whcit  would  he  do,  do  you  think,  upon  the  first  alarm  ?* 

M,  or  N.  (across  the  table.)  *  Why  I  suppose  he  would  consult  with 
that  fine  rough-handed  fellow  his  father-in-law  Mnesilochus/ 

Arist,  *  No,  he  would  not  consult  him;  he  would  only  tell  him  to 
keep  himself  in  readiness  to  receive  his  orders/ 

PhiL  *  But  what  would  be  the  first  thing  he  would  do?* 

Arist.  *  The  first  thing  of  course,  would  be  to  compose  one  of  his 
long  apologetical  harangues,  according  to  all  the  established  rules  of 
rhetoric,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  decorum  and  common-sense/ 

PhiL  *  But  after  all,  this  harangue  must  be  delivered  among  the  asJ- 
sembled  females — how  is  he  to  contrive  that  ? — The  women  are  so  ex- 
asperated against  him,  none  of  them  would  be  persuaded  to  appear  as 
his  advocate* 

M.  or  N.  (as  before^)  ^  Might  not  Agathon,  the  poet,  go  amongst  them 
in  disguise,  with  that  smooth  face  of  his  V 

Arist.  '  Oh  no,  Agathon  would  take  care  of  himself,  depend  upon  it ; 
he  will  never  get  himself  into  a  scrap^  for  any  body.' 

PhiL  *  Well  then,  it  must  be  old  Mnesilochus  himself — Euripides 

must 
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ttiust  sbate  him  and  dress  him  up  for  the  purpose.    But  what  will  be- 
come of  him  when  be  is  detected  ?' 

Arist,  '  Then  of  course  Euripides  must  exert  himself,  and  employ 
his  whole  system  of  tragical  devices  for  his  escape/ 

PhU.  {after  a  pause,)  '  Well  now,  Aristophanes,  I  can't  help  thinking, 
if  all  that  we  have  been  saying  was  put  together,  and  worked  up  in 
your  way,  it  would  turn  out  a  very  tolerable  comedy.' 

Arist,  *  Why  perhaps  it  might,  as  good  as  some  of  mine  are ;  and  bet- 
ter than  some  others  ;  and  better  than  other  people*s«' 

Phil,  '  Then  perhaps  you  will  think  of  it,  if  nothing  better  should  oc-' 
cur,  as  a  subject  in  time  for  the  next  festival  ?' 
'    Ami,  *  Why  perhaps  I  may/ 

F6r  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  have  read  it,  or  who  do  not 
immediately  recollect  it,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  this  sup- 
posed dialogue  comprehends  all  the  material  incidents  of  the  co- 
medy. 

Tlie  origin  of  the  Achamae  is  simpler.  Let  us  suppose  an  honest 
warm-tempered  man  obliged,  (as  many  were  at  the  time,)  like  Di- 
caeopolis  in  this  play,  to  abandon  his  landed  property  to  destruction, 
and  to  take  refuge  in  the  town — we  may  suppose  that  he  would  be 
likely  to  express  his  feelings  nearly  in  this  way : 

*  If  our  great  politicians,  and  your  leading  people  here,  in  Athens, 
chuse  to  waste  the  public  treasure  in  embassies  and  expeditions,  that  is 
their  own  affair ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  right  they  have  to  bring  down  a 
Peloponnesian  army  to  drive  me  out  of  my  farm — there's  no  quarrel 
that  we  country-people  ever  had  with  them  to  my  knowledge — we 
shouid  all  be  glad  enough  to  let-alone  for  let-alone — for  my  part,  if 
these  enemies  of  ours  (as  they  call  them)  would  allow  me  to  live  on  my 
farm,  and  buy  and  sell  as  I  used  to  do,  I'd  give  'em  up  all  the  money 
Tm  worth,  and  thank  'em  into  the  bargain — and  I'd  go  there  to-mor* 
row: — but  as  for  our  Statesmen,  I'm  persuaded  if  a  Deity  were  to  come 
down  from  Heaven,  on  purpose  to  propose  a  Peace  to  them,  they  would 
never  listen  to  him/ 

SVe  have  here  a  natural  and  passionate  form  of  expression,  which, 
uttered  in  the  hearing  of  a  poet  such  as  Aristophanes,  was  sufficient 
to  suffffest  the  plot  of  the  Acharnse  and  the  scene  of  the  Demigod 
Amphitheus;  the  rest  of  the  play,  with  all  its  wild  and  fanciful  cir^- 
cumstances,  being  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  whimsical  exempli- 
fication of  the  first  supposition ;  namely,  that  a  private  citizen  had 
Bucceeded  in  concluding  and  maintaining  a  separate  peace. 

With  respect  to  the  play  of  the  Knights  (or  Demagogues),  the 
y&rj  conversation  out  of  which  it  originated  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
passage  from  line  125  to  144  of  the  original.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  '  the  degradation  of  the  democracy  since  the  death  of 
Pericles,  whose  successors  in  administration  had  been  a  lintseller, 
Eucrates,  a  sheepseller,  Lysicles,  and  a  leatherseller,  Cleon,  ((r7uir- 
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vetoirookrif — ^pofiotlofrmXfig — /3t;p<ro^aXi|f,)  who  had  superseded  each 
other  in  a  rapid  succession.'  Then  some  speculation  arose  as  to 
"what  branch  of  trade  was  likely  to  furnish  the  leading  statesman 
to  whom  the  destinies  of  ihe  state  were  to  be  next  entrusted,  when 
(in  reference  to  the  occupation  of  one  Hyperbolus^  whose  rising  im- 
pudence and  rascality  appeared  to  mark  him  out  for  popular  emi- 
nence) it  was  said,  '  Depend  upon  it,  it  will  be  a  lampseller' — '• 
Ai;;^y<wr6tfX>]^  hg  ^  Xa/x-waSoTrcoXjjj ; — to  which  the  answer  was  Mci  hla 
«tXX*  aKXavloTFciXyig — *  Depend  upon  it,  we  cannot  expect  to  stop 
*  short  in  the  downfall  of  all  decency  and  dignity — -the  lowest  occu- 
'  pation  will  have  the  best  chance — we  shall  have  a  sausageseller/ 
The  particular  occupation  *  a  sausageseller'  would  be  suggested  by 
something  of  a  ^milarity  in  the  sound  of  the  words  in  Greek. 

We  have  here  the  whole  action  of  th^  play>  which  supposes  a 
sausage- seller  to  succeed  in  supplanting  Cleon,  and  to  assuipe  tlie 
administration  in  his  place :  the  personilidatioii  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  is  an  invention  of  the  highest  poetical  and  moral  merit ; 
biit  it  would  seem  to  have  been  secondary  in  point  of  time,  apd  to 
have  been  adopted,  as  one  of  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  predeter- 
mined result.  We  think  that  the  primary  idea,  from  which  the 
whole  organization  of  the  play  was  evolved,  must  have  existed  in  a 
conversation  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  we  have  supposed. 

We  have  been  somewhat  diffuse  in  our  illustration  of  the  mode 
of  Invention  which  belongs  to  this  species  of  Comedy,  because  jt 
has  in  general  been  regarded  as  utterly  extravagant  and  unaccount- 
able; at  least  by  all  those,  who  have  considered  it  in  reference  to 
the  established  rules  of  dramatic  composition  and  invention;  we 
shall  now  resume  briefly,  but  with  a  more  comprehensive  yiew^ 
the  subject  with  which  we  set  out^  and  from  which  we  have  so  long 
digressed. 

The  object  of  the  poetic  and  dramatic  art  is  to  instruct  without 
offence ;  to  give  men  hints  of  their  faults  and  errors,  sufficiently 
strong  to  enable  them,  each  for  himself,  to  make  the  personal  ap- 
plication to  his  own  case,  but  so,  that  neither  the  author  nor  the 
actor  shall  appear  in  the  character  of  an  accuser,  or  even  of  a 
monitor,  which,  among  equals,  is  always  odious.*  In  order  to  efiect 
this,  truth  must  be  mixed  up  with  some  ingredients  of  unreality; 
either  the  persons  must  be  obviously  fictitious,  as  in  fable,  or  the 

^  This  is  the  true  medium,  an<)  i^heqever  the  Drama  professes  to  do  more  (like  most 
extravagant  professors)  it  comroonly  betrays  its  trust. — Comedy  at  once  moral  and  pro- 
bable, is  fbund,  generally  speaking,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  formal  sententious  syco- 
phant, inveighing  against  vices  and  errors  which  are  no  longer  in  vogue ;  and  cele- 
brating exclusively  those  virtues  which  are  roost  nearly  allied  to  the  prevailing  fifties  ani 
disorders  of  the  time.  It  is  the  morality  of  the  Hcrmite  de  la  Chaus^e  D'Jr^m,  which 
(as  a  friend  observed)  is  precisely  that  of  a  grave^  sober^  discreet,  obliging,  grey-head^ 
keeper  of  a  baguio. 

events 
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events  must  be  impossible,  as  in  tlie  i^ristoplianic  comedy;  or 
supposing  the  events  to  be  combined  witti  probability,  the  language 
and  sentiments  must  be  removed  from  tlie  reality  of  ordinary  life,    , 
as  is  the  case  in  tragedy,  and  (to  n  certain  degree)  in  our  own  old    i 
regular  comedy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  comedy  of  Jonson    i 
and  Fletcher.     Thus,  absolute  Reality  is  to  be  avoided  as  loo  di- 
rectly offensive;  but  absolute  Unreality  is  equally  objectionuble;  it  is 
vague,  feeble,  and  appLes  to  nothing.     The  two  opposites  must  he 
combined.     Where  the  events  are  coherent  and  possible,  the  lan- 
guage must  be  ideal — Where  the  6clion  is  wild  and  extravagant,  its 
extravagance  must  be  compensated  by  a  reality  in  the  language,     {n 
Shakspeare's   play  of  the  Tempest,  we  perceive  a  tendency  to  .a 
fault  arising  out  of  a  neglect  of  this  rule,  and  the  correction  whiqh 
his  great  judgment  applied  to  it ;  tlie  impossibility  of  the  events, 
comliined  with  the  ideality  of  the  language  and  characters,  begin  \ 
to  give  a  character  of  vagueness  and  vacuity  to  the  scene,  till  ibo  j 
strong  infusion  of  vulgar  reality  in  (lie  character  of  Trinculo,  ai)d 
his  speculations  on  the  protit  which  might  be  made  in  London  bjr 
exhibiting  his  friend  Caliban,  restore  the  equilibrium  at  once,  and  j 
place  the  spectator  in  that  due  medium  between  truth  and  false-  ] 
hood  which  the  laws  of  composition  require. 

In  Aristophanes  it  may  be  observed  that  in  those  parts  of  his 
plays  in  which  the  circumstances  are  the  most  outrageously  impos-    ' 
sible,  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  dialogue  are  llie  most  studiously  ,| 
laboured.    It  is  then  that  be  delights  to  exhibit  the  little  unavowed   I 
struggle  for  ascendancy,  with  its  alternate  triumphs,  efforts  and  de- 
feats, and,  above  all,  the  pride  of  local  information  by  which  the 
i;ew-comer,  whether  at  the  mansion  of  Jupiter  or  of  Pluto,  is  kept  at 
arms-length  and  obliged  to  bow  to  the  superior  knowledge  and  im*    | 
portance  of  the  established  resident.     But  asall  the  plays  of  Aristo- 
phanes involve  more  or  less  the  assumption  of  some  impossibility, 
so  throughout,  the  perfect  reality  of  the  dialogue,  both  in  the  little 
artilices  of  conversation,  and  in  the  forms   and  turns  of  expres- 
sion, is  maintained;  we  might  say,  uniformly;  but  that  occasion-    i 
ally,  passages  are  interspersed,  consisting  eidier  of  burlesque  of 
particular  passages  in  the  tragic  writers,  or  of  the  tragic  style  in  ge- 
neral.    Now  as  these  passages  are  perfectly  distinguishable  in  the 
original,  they  ought  undoubtedly  to  be,  at  lea^t,  recognizable  in  the  -J 
translation;  and  here  we  think,  thai  the  choice  which  Mr.  Mitchell  'j 
has  made,  of  a  style  borrowed  from  our  early  comedies,  has  sub- 
jected him  to  parlicular  disadvantages :  the  tone  of  his  general  style   ■ 
having  been  pitched  too  iiigh,  and  partaking  of  an  artificial  charac-  A 
ter,  it  becomes  impossible  almost,  to  mark,  by  any  corresponding   -J 
change,  those  transitions,  by  which  the  original  passes  from  natural 
into  artificial  language.    Hence  in  the  dialogue  between  Dicxopolis 
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tind  Euripides,  and  in  the  harangue  of  the  former,  the  variation 
and  play  of  style,  passing  perpetually  from  the  natural  to  the  bur- 
lesque, and  in  the  scene  between  Demosthenes  and  the  Sansage- 
iseller,  the  strong  declamatory  language  of  the  one,  and  the  vulgar  in- 
terruptions of  the  other,  are  represented  in  the  translation  by  the 
6ame  uniform  and  artificial  language.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  if  Ben  Jonson  himself,  who  was  certainly  a  mighty  master  both 
of  learning  and  humour,  had  attempted  a  translation  of  Aristo- 
phanes, in  the  same  style  which  he  has  employed  in  his  own  come- 
dies, the  very  nature  of  the  attempt  would  have  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  produce  an  adequate  representation  of  the  original.  But 
Jonson  would  have  possessed  many  advantages,  which  cannot  be- 
long to  a  modern  who  undertakes  to  perform  the  same  task  in  lan- 
guage imitated  from  him.  The  language  of  Jonson,  though  not 
purely  natural,  was  at  least  founded  upon,  and  immediately  deduced 
from  nature ;  it  was  not  an  imitation  of  daily  speech,  but  was  con- 
formable to  it,  and  never  lost  sight  of  it  as  a  test  by  which  the 
pfopet*  employment  of  words,  and  the  natural  combination  of  them, 
was  to  be  determined.  Hence,  though  we  are  sensible  that  the  lan- 
guage is  neither  simple  nor  natural,  we  are  never  shocked  by  anoma- 
lous or  discordant  arrangements  of  words;  the  aberration  is  con- 
fined within  a  certain  limit — a  limit  which  was  traced  out  to  the 
author  by  that  usage — 

'  Quern  pen^s  arbitrium  est,  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi.' 

But  the  author,  who  attempts  to  write  in  the  language  of  times  that 
are  past,  has  no  such  guide ;  he  has  no  resource  beyond  his  books, 
and  if  they  fail  him  or  mislead  him,  he  is-in  perpetual  danger  of 
committing  ofi^ences  against  the  propriety  of  language.  In  a  work 
of  so  much  merit  and  labour,  we  should  be  unwilling  to  quote  par- 
ticular passages  for  reprobation;  but  there  are  many  in  which  the 
English  idiom  is  so  strained,  that  a  reader  to  whose  recollection  the 
original  is  not  immediately  present,  would  be  led  to  conclude,  that 
the  harshness  of  the  translation  must  have  arisen  from  a  ver- 
bal adherence  to  the  idiom  of  the  original;  and  he  is  *  surprised,  ou 
turning  to  it,  to  find  that  the  phrase  which  he  has  condemned,  is 
given  as  the  English  equivalent  for  an  idiom  of  a  different  con- 
atrUction*  But  even  if  the  style  and  language  of  our  own  old  come- 
dies were  suited  to  represent  the  character  of  the  ancient  Aristo- 
phanic  comedy ;  which  from  the  essential  differences  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  genera,  we  think,  that  it  is  not; — and  even  supposing 
that  ancient  style  to  be  perfectly  imitated,  we  should  still  feel  an 
objection,  arising  from  the  very  perfection  of  the  imitation ;  as  it 
would  have  a  constant  tendency  to  destroy  that  illusion  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  translator  to  create:  the  translation  might  be  ad- 
mirable, but  the  reader  would  be  constantly  reminded,  that  he  was 

reading 
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reading  an  admirable  translation — he  tvould  never  be  allowed  to 
lose  himself  in  [he  thoughts  and  images,  and  forget  for  a  moment 
the  language  in  which  they  were  conveyed  to  him.  i 

The  language  of  translation  ought,  we  think,  as  far  as  possible,  l(f 
be  a  pure,  impalpable  and  invisible  element,  the  medium  of  ihougl^C    i 
and  feeling,  and  nothing  more;  it  ought  never  to  attract  attentioQ'  ^ 
to  itself;  hence  all  phrases  that  are  remarkable  in  themselves,  eith^  1 
as  old  or  new  ;   all  mjportalions  from  foreign  languages  and  quota-   I 
lions,  are  as  far  as  possible  to  be  avoided.     This  may  appear  some^    I 
what  too  strict  to  some  of  our  readers;  but  we  are  persuaded  thai  ' 
Mr.  Milchell  himself  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
translation,  not  to  be  aware,  upon  reflection,  that  such  phrases  alt 
he  has  sometimes  admitted,  '  solus  cum  so/o,'  for  instance,  *  peiili  ] 
pales,'  &c,  have  the  immediate  effect  of  reminding  the  reader,  that    | 
he  is  reading  a  translation,  and  that  the  illusion  of  originalitjt,' 
which  the  spirited  or  natural  turn  of  a  sentence  immediately  preced^  ] 
ing  might  have  excited,  is  instantly  dissipated  by  it.  | 

We  think  that  licenses  of  this  kind  have  in  themselves  a  character  j 
of  petulance  and  Hippancy — that  they  are  wholly  unworthy  of  thfe'  ' 
judgment  and  good  taste  which  Mr.  Mitchell  has  in  general  shewn  i 
— they  belong  more  properly  to  that  class  of  translators  who  are 
denominated  Spiriled  Translators,  whose  spirit  and  ability  consist 
in  substituting  a  modern  variety  or  peculiarity  for  an  ancient  one, 
to  the  utter  confusion  of  all  unity  of  time,  place  and  character  ; 
leaving  the  mind  of  the  reader  bewildered  as  in  a  masquerade, 
crowded  and  confused  with  ancient  and  modern  costumes.  Of  thirt 
class  of  translators,  and  of  their  ancient  and  inveterate  antagonists, 
the  FaitfifiilTratislalors,  we  should  wish  to  say  something,  because 
we  think  that  it  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  translation 
generally. — The  proper  domain  of  the  Translator  is,  we  conceive, 
to  be  found  in  that  vast  mass  of  feeling,  passion,  interest,  action  and 
habit  which  is  common  to  mankind  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages; 
and  which,  iu  all  languages,  is  invested  whh  its  appropriate  forms  of 
expression,  capable  of  representing  it  in  all  its  infinite  varieties,  in 
all  the  permanent  distinctions  of  age,  profession  and  temperament, 
which  have  remained  immutable,  and  of  which  the  identity  is  to  be 
traced  almost  in  every  page  of  the  anthor  before  us. 

Nothing  can  be  more  convincing  or  more  deeply  astonishing  than 
the  result  which  must  remain  upon  the  mind  of  every  man  who  has 
read  the  remains  of  Aristophanes  with  the  attention  which  they  de- 
serve. It  is  evident  that  every  shade  of  the  human  character,  and 
the  very  mode  in  which  each  is  manifested,  remain  the  same;  not 
a  genus  or  a  species  is  become  extinct ;  many  even  which  might 
naturally  have  been  considered  as  mere  accidental  varieties  are  still 
preserved,  or  have  been  reproduced. 
'  H  H  2  The 
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The  original  author  who  is  addressing  his  cotemponiries  most 
of  course  make  use  of  phrases  according  to  their  conventioiial  im- 
port ;  he  will  likewise,  for  the  sake  of  immediate  effect,  convey  his 
general  observations  in  the  form  of  local  or  even  personal  allusioD. 
It  is  the  office,  we  presume,  of  the  Translator  to  represent  the  forms 
of  language  acconding  to  the  intention  widi  which  they  are  em- 
ployed ;  he  will  therefore  in  hb  translation  make  use  of  the  phrases 
in  his  own  language,  to  which  habit  and  custom  have  assigned  a 
similar  conventional  import,  taking  care,  however,  to  avoid  those, 
which,  from  their  form  or  any  other  circumstances,  are  connected 
with  associations  exclusively  belonging  to  modem  manners;  he  will 
likewise,  if  he  is  capable  of  executing  his  task  upon  a  philosophic 
principle,  endeavour  to  resolve  the  personal  and  local  allusions  into 
the  genera,  of  which  the  local  or  personal  variety  employed  by  the 
original  author,  is  merely  the  accidental  type;  and  to  reproduce  them 
in  one  of  those  permanent  forms  which  are  connected  with  the  uni- 
versal and  immutable  habits  of  mankind.  The  Fmthful  Translator 
will  not  venture  to  take  liberties  of  this  kind ;  he  renders  into  Ei^- 
lish  all  the  conversational  phrases  according  to  their  grammatical 
and  logical  form,  without  any  reference  to  the  current  usage  which 
had  affixed  to  them  an  arbitrary  sense  and  appropriated  them  to  a 
particular  and  definite  purpose.  He  retains  scrupulously  all  the 
local  and  personal  peculiarities,  and  in  the  most  rapid  and  transient 
allusions  thinks  it  his  duty  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader  widi 
a  tedious  explanatory  note.  The  Spirited  Translator,  on  the  con- 
trary, employs  the  corresponding  modem  phrases;  but  he  is  apt  to 
imagine  that  a  peculiar  liveliness  and  vivacity  may  be  imparted  to 
his  performance,  by  the  employment  of  such  phrases  as  are  parti- 
cularly connected  with  modem  manners;  and  if  at  any  time  he 
feels  more  than  usually  anxious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  pe- 
dantry, he  thinks  he  cannot  escape  from  it  in  any  way  more  effectu- 
ally, than  by  adopting  the  slang  and  jargon  of  the  day.  The  pecn- 
liarities  of  ancient  times  he  endeavours  to  represent,  by  substitnting 
in  their  place  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  time  and  nation. 

But  after  all  that  we  have  said,  an  instance  in  ihe  two  opposite 
styles  will,  perhaps,  make  our  meaning  more  intelligible:  Bacchus 
is  interposing  to  calm  the  controversy  between  iEschylus  and  Euri- 
pides, which  is  rising  into  violence  on  both  sides,  and  he  represents 
to  them — 

Ayljpa^  woiiHai  mawt^  mfiawmKk^/ 

ikerally — 

*  it  ill  beseems 

Illastrious  bards  to  scold  like  bakers'  wives.' 

Jind^  so  accordingly  the  literal  and  Faithful  Translator  will  renderit, 

with 
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with  the  addition  of  a  note,  in  which  he  makes  it  clear,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  various  learned  authorities,  that  tiie  bakers'  wives  in 
Athens  were  addicted  to  scolding  above  their  fellows.  Not  so  the 
Spirited  Translator;  he  looks  for  a  modern  peculiarity  to  counter- 
vail  the  ancient,  and  puts  boldly  '  to  scold  like  oyster  wenches.' 

But  he,  the  lawful  and  true  Translator,  such  as  we  conceive  hiiQ; 
— %M  ^poviftoy  avSpa  7ov  inispiro^ov — proceeding  upon  the  pliilosoplufli  j 
principles  before  mentioned,  and  revolving  in  his  mind  thoM  I 
characteristics,  which  (from  the  necessary  order  of  sublunary  things^  I 
must  inseparably  adhere  to  the  practice  of  inferior  traffic  in  n  placQ  1 
of  open  competition;  and  moreespecially  where  the  articles  exposect  1 
for  sale,  are  in  themselves  of  a  perishable  and  transitory  nature;  He,  i 
will  infer  a  priori,  that  among  the  venders  of  such  commodities,  s(t  1 
circumstanced,  a  spirit  of  objurgatory  altercation  must  of  necessity  1 
prevail;  the  authority  of  antiquity,  the  concurring  reports  of  en-  | 
lightened  and  veracious  travellers,  the  testimony  of  his  own  ear^  | 
in  passing  through  the  various  Agorai  of  our  own  metropolis,  will  J 
satisfy  him,  that  the  conclusion  to  which  he  before  arrived  by  indue*  1 
tiot>,  is  a  just  one;  and  that  the  race  of  Market  Scolds  arc  a  permas  J 
Dent  and  imperishable  species.  Emboldened  by  this  discovery,  fas  I 
proceeds  to  resolve  the  variety  into  the  species,  and  ventures  t4  I 
translate  aplo'jnof.i^at '  hucksters'  or  '  market  women,'  as  may  liap^  I 
pen  to  suit  the  verse;  and  though  the  passage  so  rendered  be  neither  I 
brilliant  nor  spirited,  nor  literally  faithful,  he  is  satisfied,  that  by  1 
avoiding  both  the  ancient  and  the  modern  peculiarity,  he  does  no^  I 
(during  the  perusal  of  one  line  at  least,)  oblige  his  reader  to  recol'  I 
lect,  that  the  work  which  he  has  before  him  is  a  mere  translatloiu    J 

But  in  order  to  convey  more  perfectly  our  own  idea  of  what  w«  1 
should  consider  as  an   adequate  translation,  we  will  suppose  an  | 
imaginary  case: — An  ancient  manuscript  containing  one  of  the  plajrt  'I 
of  Aristophanes,  hitherto  supposed  to  iiave  been  lost,  falls  by  sooi*  I 
accident,  into  the  hands  of  a  person  capable  of  translating  it  up««  1 
the  principle  which  we  should  consider  as  the  true  one.     He  transr  1 
lates  accordingly;  and  publishes  his  translation;  but  determines  for  a  J 
time  to  keep  [he  original  to  himself.     The  learned  readers  of  such  I 
a  translation,  when  they  had  finished  their  perusal,  might  be  able  t«  | 
infer,  from  the  total  absence  of  any  of  those  peculiarities,  uniti" 
telligible  to  an  English  reader;    which  belong  to  anlitjuity,  but 
which  are  no  wise  characteristic  of  it ;  which  distract  the  attention 
without  affording  employment  for  the  imagination — they  would  in- 
fer, we  say,  from  the  total  absence  of  all  these  types  of  authen- 
ticity, that  the  translation  could  not  have  been  executed  in  strict 
and  literal  conformity  to  the  text  of  the  supposed  manuscript.    But 
if  on  the  other  hand,  the  tone  and  character  of  antiquity,  and  the 

sneral  spirit  of  the  original  author,  should  have  been  so  perfectly 
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maintained  throughoat,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  fix  upon  any 
one  passage^  of  which  it  could  confidently  be  said,  *  that  it  was  a  de- 
f  viation  from  the  original/  or  if  in  so  fixing  upon  a  particular  pas- 
sage^the  learned  before-mentioned  should  happen  to  be  wrong;  we 
should  conceive  in  such  a  case,  that  the  translator  had  in  no  d^ree 
transgressed  the  limits  of  that  license,  which  is  fairly  allowable  to 
)iim ;  that  he  had  fulfilled  at  least  one  important  condition,  in  pre- 
serving the  unity  and  propriety  of  costume ;  and  that  he  ought  in 
justice  to  be  exempt  from  that  condemnation,  to  which  the  race  of 
spirited  translators,  before-mentioned,  are^  we  think^  deservedly  con- 
signed. 

We  shall  now  return  to  a  part  of  our  subject  of  which  we  had 
almost  lost  sight.  The  principle  of  generalization  will  be  found, 
we  imagine,  to  be  more  or  less  applicable  to  translation,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  mind  of  the  original  author  may  be  found  to  have  pror 
ceeded  habitually  upon  the  same  principles.  Shakespeare  appears 
at  the  first  glance  to  be  an  author,  beyond  all  others,  encumbered 
and  beset  with  accidental  peculiarities,  (the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
age  and  nation,)  and  might  accordingly  be  considered  as  incapable 
of  being  properly  translated;  but  a  deeper  insight  into  his  works 
discovers  a  spirit  of  generalization,  in  which  the  local  and  peculiar 
allusions  served  but  as  types  andT  abstracts  of  universal  and  per- 
manent forms :  hence  we  should  see  no  reason  why  a  mind  callable 
of  truly  comprehending  him,  and  possessing  a  practical  command 
of  any  modern  language,  might  not  succeed  (as  the  Germans  are 
said  to  have  done)  in  producing  an  adequate  translation  of  hb 
works.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  Aristophanes ;  the  impossi- 
bility of  producing  a  good  translation  of  him  has  been  so  long  re- 
peated, that  it  has  come  at  last  to  be  admitted  as  an  established  cri- 
tical dogma:  he  is,  indeed,  like  Shakespeare,  (and  even  in  a  much 
greater  degree,)  encumbered  with  local  and  individual  allusions,  and 
might  from  that  difficulty  alone,  if  it  were  an  insuperable  one,  be 
abandoned  at  once  as  untranslateable :  but  the  greater  portion  of  his 
works  has  evidently  been  conceived  in  a  deep  and  comprehensive 
spirit  of  generalization :  if  therefore  we  suppose  a  competent  por- 
tion of  dexterity  in  the  management  of  any  modem  language,  to  be 
superadded  to  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  original;  we,  for 
our  parts,  are  unable  to  see  why  an  adequate  translation,  of  such 
parts  at  least,  of  the  original,  as  have  been  composed  upon  these 
principles,  may  not  by  possibility  be  produced;  the  talent  and  at- 
tainments requisite  are  not  of  the  highest  order,  and  if  we  add  to 
these  a  natural  feeling  of  taste,  and  a  disposition  to  execute  the 
task,  with  the  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  itshould 
seem,  that  little  else  would  be  requisite. 

We  have  ventured  to  say^  that  Aristophanes  composed  for  the 

most 
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most  part  upon  principles  of  generalization;  and,  we  repeat  it;  hii 
representation  is,  indeed,  a  caricature  of  the  Genus;  but  still  it  is 
Generic.  Lamachus,  for  instance,  in  tlie  play  before  us,  (the 
Acharnians,)  is  not  the  individual  Lamac/ius;  he  is  as  pure  an  ab- 
stract as  his  opponent  DicEeopolis;  the  one  proud,  haughty,  cour- 
teous, romantic,  adventurous  and  imaginative;  the  other  shrewd, 
calculating,  peaceful  and  sensual,  humble  or  saucy,  as  circum- 
stances may  require  or  permit :  they  are  the  permaneut  contrasts  of 
human  nature,  and  like  their  parallels,  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho, 
belong  equally  to  all  nations  and  times. 

The  pretensions  and  airs  of  the  Envoys  relumed  from  two  Courts 
of  a  different  description,  are  not  accidental  but  permanent  traits. 
If  we  substitute  the  Court  of  the  Czar  Peter  and  thut  of  Louis 
XIV.  for  Thrace  and  Persia,  we  shall  see  that  the  Envoy  returned 
from  the  one,  would  be  disposed  to  boast  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
barbarous  Autocrat,  the  rude  conviviality  in  which  they  had  lived 
together,  and  the  sincerity  and  heartiness  of  his  royal  fiiend's  poli- 
tics; while  the  other,  in  an  affected  tone  of  complaint,  would  do- 
tail  the  intolerable  excess  of  luxury  and  magnificence  and  accom- 
madalion,  which  had  been  obtruded  upon  him,  at  Versailles  and  the 
voyage  de  Marly, 

The  two  Country  People  who  are  introduced  as  attending  Dicse- 
opolis's  market,  are  not  merely  a  Megarean  and  a  Thcban  distin- 
guished by  a  difference  of  dialect  and  behaviour;  they  are  the  two 
extremes  of  rustic  character — ihe  one  (the  Megarean)  depressed  by 
indigence  into  meanness,  is  shifting  and  selfish,  with  habils  of  coarse 
fraud  and  vulgar  jocularity.  The  caricature,  to  be  sure,  is  extra- 
vagant ;  but  it  is  a  caricature  of  the  Genus. — The  Theban  is  the 
direct  opposite — a  primitive,  hearty,  frank,  unsuspicious,  easy- 
minded  fellow  ;  he  comes  to  market  with  his  followers,  in  a  kind  of 
old  fashioned  rustic  triumph,  with  his  bag-pipers  attending  him; 
Sicieopolis  (the  Athenian,  the  medium  between  the  two  extremes 
before  described)  immediately  exhibits  his  superior  refinement,  by 
suppressing  their  minstrelsy ;  and  the  honest  Theban,  instead  of 
being  offended,  joins  in  condemning  them.  He  then  displays  his 
wares,  and  the  Athenian,  with  a  burlesque  tragical  rant,  takes  one 
of  his  best  articles  (u  Copaic  eel)  and  delivers  it  to  his  own  atten- 
dants to  be  conveyed  within  doors.  The  Theban,  with  great 
simplicity,  asks  how  he  is  to  be  paid  for  it,  and  the  Athenian,  in  a 
tone  of  grave  superiority,  but  with  some  awkwardness,  informs 
him  that  he  clnims  it,  as  a  toll  due  to  the  market.  The  Theban 
does  not  remonstrate,  but  after  some  conversation  agrees  to  dispose 
of  all  his  wares,  and  to  take  other  goods  in  return  ;  but  here  a  diffi- 
culty arises,  for  the  same  articles  which  the  Athenian  proposes  in 
exchange,  happen  to  be  equally  abundant  in  Bceotia;  the  scene 
H  B  4  hsn 
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here  passes  into  barlesqae,  but  it  is  a  burlesque  expressive  of  the- 
character  which  is  assigned  to  the  Theban ;  a  character  of  primitive 
simplicity^  utterly  unacquainted  with  all  the  pests  by  which  existence 
was  poisoned  in  the  corrupt  community  of  Athens.  A  common 
Sycophant  or  Informer  is  proposed  as  an  article,  which  the  Athe- 
nian soil  produced  in  great  abundance,  but  which  would  be 
considered  as  a  rarity  in  Bceotia.  The  Theban  agrees  to  the 
exchange,  saying,  that  if  he  could  get  such  an  animal  to  take  home, 
he  thinks  he  could  make  a  handsome  profit  by  exhibiting  him.  A 
noted  informer  (Nicarchus  by  name)  immediately  appears,  the  The- 
ban replies  to  his  first  inquiry  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  the 
informer  in  return  denounces  hb  merchandize  as  enemies'  property. 
Upon  this  the  Athenian  proceeds  to  execute  his  bargain  by  seizing 
him,  and  (with  the  assistance  of  his  attendants)  tying  him  round  with 
cords  like  an  oil  jar ;  this  operation  is  performed  in  cadence  to  a 
lively  song  of  no  great  meaning,  (not  much  unlike  that  of  Nancy 
Dawson,)  after  which  he  is  properly  axijasted  as  a  burden  on  the 
back  of  the  Tbeban's  attendants,  who  departs  with  his  purchase* 

As  this  scene  has  been  omitted  by  Mr.  MitcheU,  we  shall  insert 
an  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  translate  it,  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  recommended  above. 

Scene. — Dic£opolis,  the  Athenian^  in  his  new  Market-place^  which  (by 
virtue  of  a  private  Treaty)  he  has  opened  to  the  Citizens  of  those  States 
which  were  at  War  with  Athens, — Enter  a  Theban  tmf  A  his  Attendants 
all  bearing  Burdens^  and  followed  by  a  l^rain  of  Bag-pipers. 

Theban,  Good  Troth,  Vm  right-down  shoulder-galled;  My  Lads 
Set  down  your  bundles — You — take  care  o'the  herbs, 
Gently — be  sure  dont  bruise  'em,  and  now  You  Minstrels 
That  needs  must  follow  us  all  the  Way  from  Thebes, 
Blow  wind  i*  the  tail  of  your  Bag-pipes — Pdff  away. 

Dices,  Get  out ! — what  wind  has  brought  'em  here  I  wonder  ?-r* 
A  parcel  of  Hornets  buzzing  about  the  door  I 
You  humble-bumble  drones — Get  out — Get  out— 

Theb,  As  lolaus  shall  help  me  ;  that's  well  done, 
Friend,  and  I  thank  you ; — coming  out  of  Thebes 
They  blew  me  away  the  blossoms  from  all  these  herbs — 
You've  serv'd  'em  right — So  now  would  you  please  to  buy 
What  likes  you  best  of  all  my  Chaffer  here, 
All  kinds,  four-footed  things  and  feather'd  fowl. 

Dica,^  My  little  tight  Boeotian  !  Wdcome  kindly 
My  little  pudding-eater !  What  have  you  brought? 

Theb,  In  a  manner,  every  thins,  as  a  body  may  say. 
All  the  good  cheer  of  Thebes  ana  the  primest  wares, 

*  Dicaeopotis  is  made  to  practise  the  common  trick  of  aacendancj ;  taking  no  notice 
of  (he  new  comer  for  some  time*  and  then  recognlxiug  him  suddenly  with  a  kind  of 
beart^  jollj  condescension. 

Mats, 
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Mats,  trefoil,  wicks  for  lamps,  sweet  maijorarei. 
Coots,  didappers,  and  water-hens — What  not  ? 
Widgeon  and  teal. 

IXcct.  Why  you're  come  here  amongst  us 

Like  a  northwind  in  Winter,  with  your  wild  fowl. 

Tk^»  Moreover  Tve  brought  geese^  and  hares  moreover. 
And  Eels  from  the  lake  Copais  which  is  more. 

Dicce,  O  thou  bestower  of  the  best  of  spitchcocks 
That  ever  yet  was  given  to  mortal  man, 
Permit  me  to  salute  those  charming  Eels. 

Tk^*  {'Addressing  the  £e/,  and  delivering  it  to  DieceopoUs.J — 
Daughter  come  forth  and  greet  the  courteous  stranger 
First-bom  of  Fifty  Damsels  of  the  Lake. 

Dicce.  O  long  regretted  and  redovei^d  late. 
Welcome ;  thrice  welcome  to  the  comic  quire. 
Welcome  to  me,  to  Morychus  and  all ; 

(Ye  slaves  prepare  the  chafing  dish  and  stove.) 
Children,  behold  her  here,  the  best  of  Eels, 
The  loveliest  and  the  best,  at  length  returned 
After  six  years  of  absence !  I  myself 
Will  furnish  you  with  charcoal  for  her  sake. 
Salute  her  with  respect,  and  wait  upon 
Her  entrance  there  within,  with  due  conveyance  : 

(The  eel  is  here  carried  cffhy  DicaxfjpoXiis  servants.) 
—Grant  me,  ye  Gods !  so  to  possess  thee  still. 
While  my  Irfe  lasts,  and  at  my  latest  hour. 
Fresh  even  and  sweet  as  now — with .  • .  Savory  Sauce.* 

X&€6.  But  bow  am  I  to  be  paid  for  it  ?  Won't  you  tell  me  ? 

Dicir.  Why  with  respect  to  this  Eel,  in  the  present  instance, 
I  mean  to  take  it  as  a  perquisite. 
As  a  kind  of  toll  to  the  market,  you  understand  me— - 
—These  other  things — I  suppose  you  mean  to  sell  them  ? 

Thh.  Yes  sure— I  sell  'em  all. 

Dtco?.  Well,  what  do  you  ask  ? 

Or  would  you  take  commodities  in  exchange  ? 

Thxh.  Aye ;  Think  of  something  of  your  country  produce 
That's  plentiful  Down  Here,  and  scarce  Up  There. 

Dtcd?.  Well  you  shall  take  our  Pilchards  or  our  Pottery. 

Thth.  Pilchards  and  Pottery ! — Naw !  we've  plenty  of  they — 
But  think  of  something,  as  I  said  before. 
That's  plentiful  Down  Here,  and  scarce  Up  There— 

DtcdT.  {After  a  moment's  reflection,) 

I  have  it ! — ^A  true-bred  Sycophant,  an  Informer— 

'  '■■      .-I.I  ■    ■  I  -  ■        ■_  I     ,         .  ,  ..  I  I  ■  I  „ 

*  Thtt  conclusion  in  broader  barlesque  b  expressed  in  the  original  by  the  word 
aMti^KMmfAtfnQ,  Aristophanes  giret  it  to  shew  the  rhjrthm  suited  to  the  conclusion 
of  soch  a  passage,  and  to  mark  more  strongly  the  defect  of  the  line  in  Euripides,  from 
which  it  is  parodied,  ending  with  three  words,  each  of  them  a  separate  Iambic  foot,  neH^ 
utmt  vccitf  ifMt.    The  burlesque  word  has  ihe  true  tender  faultennf  cadeoce-^^vM  y»f 
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I'll  give  you  one,  tied  neatly  and  corded  up, 
Like  an  oil-jar. 

Theb.  Aye ;  that's  fair ;  by  the  Holy  Twins ! 

He'd  bring  in  money  I  warrant ;  money  enough, 
Amongst  our  folks  at  home,  with  shewing  him, 
Like  a  mischief-full  kind  of  a  foreign  Ape. 

Dicct.  Well  there's  Nicarchus  bustling  on  this  way, 
Laying  his  Informations — There  he  comes. 

Tkeb,  (Contemplating  him  tdth  the  eye  of  a  purchaser^ 
'A  seems  but  a  small  one  to  look  at. 

Dicce.  Aye,  but  I  promise  ye, 

He's  full  of  tricks  and  roguery,  every  inch  of  him. 

Enter  Nicarchus, 

J^7tc.  (In  the  pert  peremptory  tone  of  his  profession  as  an  Informer^ 
Whose  goods  are  these  ?  these  articles  ? 

Theb,  Mine  sure ; 

We  be  come  h^re  from  Thebes. 

Nic,  Then  I  denounce  them 

As  enemies  property — 

Theb.  {With  an  immediate  outcry)  Why  what  harm  have  they  done, 
The  birds  and  creatures  ? — Why  do  you  quarrel  with  'em  ? 

Nic.  And  I'll  denounce  you  too. 

Theb.  What,  me  ?     What  for  ? 

Nic.  To  satisfy  the  bystanders  I'll  explain — 
You've  brought  in  Wicks  for  Lamps,  from  an  enemy's  country. 

JDicce.  (Jronically)  And  so,  you  bring  'em  to  light  9 

Nic.  I  bring  to  light 

A  plot  - — A  plot  to  burn  the  arsenal ! 

Dicct,  (Ironically.)  With  the  Wick  of  Lamp  ? 

Nic.  Undoubtedly — 

JDica;.  In  .what  way  f 

Nic.  (JVith  great  gravity.)  A  Boeotian  might  be  capable  of  fixing  it 
On  the  back  of  a  Cockroach,  who  might  float  with  it 
Into  the  Arsenal,  with. a  north  east  wind, 
And  if  once  the  fire  caught  hold  of  a  single  vessel. 
The  whole  would  be  in  a  blaze ! 

Dicce,  (Seizing  hold  of  him,)  You  Dog-i-You  Villain, 
Would  a  Cockroach  burn  the  Ships  and  theArsenal  ? 

Nic,  Bear  witness  all  of  ye. 

Dicoe,  There  stop  his  mOUth  ; 

And  bring  me  a  band  of  straw  to  bind  him  up. 
And  send  him  safely  away  for  fear  of  breaking. 
Gently,  and  steadily,  like  a  potter's  jar. 

Chor.  To  preserve  him  safe  and  sound. 
You  must  have  him  fairly  bounds 
With  a  cordage  nicely  wound 
.       .        Up  and  down  and  round  and  round  ; 

Sc-curely  pack'd. 

Dica, 
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Dices,  I  sball  have  a  special  care. 

For  he's  a  piece  of  paltry  ware, 

And  as  you  strike  him  Here— or  There — (Striking  Mm,) 
The  noises  he  returns  declare— (TAe  informer  screaming.) 

He's  partly  crack'd, 
Chor,  How  then  is  he  fit  for  use? 
Dicct,  As  a  store-jar  of  abuse. 

Fit  to  slander  and  traduce, 

Plots  and  lies  he  cooks  and  brews, 

Or  any  thing. 
Chor,  Have  you  stow'd  him  safe  enough  ? 
J}ic(B,  Never  fear,  he's  hearty  stuff. 
Fit  for  usage  hard  and  rough, 
Fit  to  beat  and  fit  to  cuff, 

To  toss  and  fling. 
(The  informer  being  by  this  time  reduced  to  a  Chrysalis  state, 
by  successive  involutions  of  cordage^  isjlung  about  and 
hung  up  and  dawn  in  illustration  and  cojyfrmation  of 
Dicceopolis's  warranty  of  him.) 
You  can  hang  him  up  or  down, 
Py  the  heels  or  by  the  crown. 
Theb,  I'm  for  harvest  business  bown. 
Chor.  Fare  ye  well,  my  jolly  clown, 

We  wish  ye  joy. 
You've  a  purchase  tight  and  neat, 
A  rogue,  a  sycophant  compleat — 
Fit  to  bang  about  and  beat, 
■    Fit  to  bear  the  cold  and  heat — 

And  all  employ. 
Dioje,  I'd  a  hard  job  with  the  rascal  tying  him  up ! 
— Come,  my  Boeotian,  take  away  your  bargain, 

Theb,  (Speaking  to  one  of  his  servants,)  Ismenias  stoop  your  back, 
and  hoist  him  up. 
Gently  and  steadily — So — now  carry  him  off — 

Dicct,  He's  an  unlucky  commodity ;  notwithstanding, 
.    If  he  earns  you  a  profit,  you  can  have  to  say 

What  few  can  say — '  you've  been  a  gainer  by  him 
.    •  And  better'd  your  affairs  by  an  informer.' — 

Having  endeavoured  to  explain  as  well  as  we  could,  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  principles  applicable  to  a  translation  of  Aris- 
tophanes, and  having  moreover  exemplified  them  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  we  find  it  still  necessary,  to  take  notice  of  one  point 
which,  for  the  sake  of  those  readers  who  may  be  disposed  to  com- 
pare our  version  with  the  original,  may  be,  perhaps,  more  conve- 
niently discussed  after  a  perusal  of  the  translation.  The  principles 
which  we  before  stated  will  account  for  the  omission  of  all  local 
peculiarities,  which,  however  interesting  as  matters  of  curiosity  to 
ike  antiquary,  woiild^  if  inserted  in  a  translation^  have  no  other 

effect 


I 
I 
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effect  thun  that  of  diatraciing  the  attcntioD,  or  diverting  it  from  tlie 
broad  general  expression  of  cliaracter  and  humour  which  is  evi- 
dently the  primary  object  of  the  poet;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought,  that  in  one  or  two  instances  we  have  taken  an  unwarrant- 
able liberty  in  expanding  the  teit  of  the  original.  Our  defence  must 
be  that  the  text  of  the  original  is  not  the  original — it  is  the  text  of 
the  original  and  nothing  more:  it  contains  the  original  always ^9- 
teiilia/iler,  but  not  always  actualiter.  The  true  actual  Original, 
which  the  ancient  dramatic  poets  had  in  view,  and  upon  the  success 
of  which  their  hopes  of  applause  and  popularity  were  founded, 
consisted  of  the  entire  Perfoimance,  as  exhibited,  and  in  the  dia- 
logue as  represented  by  Actors  trained  and  disciplined  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Author  himself;  a  sentence,  therefore, 
of  three  words,  or  even  a  single  word,  if  pronounced  with  the  tone 
and  gesture  appropriated  to  it  by  the  author,  would  in  many,  we 
may  say  in  most  cases,  convey  an  expression,  wliicli  would  not 
belong  to  the  same  words  barely  printed  or  written,  and  presenting 
themselves,  without  any  accompaniment,  to  the  mere  eye  of  the 
reader :  wherever,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  the  tone  and  intended 
expression  of  the  original  can  be  ascertained  or  fairly  inferred ; 
we  conceive  that  the  translator  (if  he  considers  it  as  a  part  of  his 
office  to  convey  to  the  modern  reader  the  sense  and  intention  of 
his  author)  must  of  necessity  expand  his  sentences  into  a  dimension 
capable  of  bearing  a  distinct  and  intelligible  impress  of  character. 
The  original  Author  made  use  of  a  sort  of  comic  short-hand; 
which  was  explained  to  the  Actor,  and  through  his  medium  vpas 
rendered  intelligible,  and  even  obvious  to  the  Audience;  but  the 
translator  has  no  such  intermediate  agent  at  his  command;  words 
are  his  only  instrument — words,  in  the  form  of  dull,  naked,  uniform 
letter-press ;  he  must,  therefore,  make  use  of  them  as  well  as  he  ctn, 
and  he  must  make  use  of  more  of  them,  if  he  wishes  to  give  his 
readers  a  tolerably  easy  chance  of  comprehending  the  concep- 
tion, which  he  has  formed  of  the  original  design  of  the  author, 
whom  he  professes  to  reproduce. 

In  considering  the  mode  in  which  Aristophanes  should  be  trans- 
lated, there  is  one  point  of  more  than  literary  importance,  which  we 
must  not  overlook.  As  we  would  not  consent  to  expel  Swift  from 
the  shelves  of  an  English  library,  so,  with  respect  to  mere  gross- 
ness,  vulgarity  and  nastiness,  in  a  translation  of  Aristophanes,  an 
occasional  spice  of  each,  sparingly  applied,  (more  sparingly  a  great 
deal  than  in  the  literary  banquet  of  the  Dean,)  may  be  necessary  to 
give  a  notion  of  the  genuine  flavour  of  the  original. — Mere  physical 
impurity  has  not  changed  its  nature,  and  the  ancients  and  the  mo- 
derns do  not  in  this  respect  materially  differ  from  each  other-— not 
more,  perhaps,  than  the  higher  and  lower  classes  in  the  same  society. 

Aristophanes, 
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Aristophanes,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  often  under  the  necessity 
of  addressing  himself  exclusively  to  the  lower  class.     But  the  o-of 
and  the  ts^m,  the  persons  of  taste  and  judgment,  to  whom  the  a 
tfaor  occasionally  appeals,  form,  in  modern  times,  the  tribunal  to  i 
which  Iiis  translator  must  address  himself;  the  utmost  which  thef 
can  be  expected  to  endure  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  by  the  de- 
gree of  grossness  which  they  tolerate  as  characteristic,  in  the  vul- 
gar (which  are  not  altogether  the  worst)  comedies  of  Molidre; 
and  within  this  limit  we  should  think  that  a  translator  of  Aristo- 
phanes would  do  well  to  con6ne  himself.     £ut  with  respect  to 
moral  impurity  the  case  is  widely  different ;  the  distance  between 
the  modem  Christian  world  and  Heathen  antiquity  is  immense,  and 
the  retrenchment  must  be  absolute;    for  this  reason,  at  least,  if  for 
no  other — that  the  impression  is  not  tlie  same,  and  consequently 
can  no  longer  correspond  with  the  intention  of  the  Author. 

We  would  not  willingly  particularize  instances  of  this  kind;  but 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  lines  of  extreme  grossnes^  i 
which  have  evidently  been  inserted,  for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  the 
vulgar  part  of  the  audience,  during  passages  in  which  their  anger,  or 
impatience,  or  disappointment,  was  likely  to  break  out:  they  are 
evidently  forced  compromises  on  the  part  of  the  author;  breaking 
in  upon  the  unity  of  lliat  true  comic  humour  which  he  was  direct- 
ing to  the  more  refined  and  intelligent  part  of  his  audience.  When 
considered  in  connection  with  the  context,  and  in  relation  to  what 
is  called  the  business  of  the  stage,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  deli- 
vered (parenthetically  as  it  were)  with  some  peculiar  broadness  of 
gesture  and  tone,  sufficient  to  separate  them  from  that  genuine  vein 
of  comic  humour,  which  the  more  intelligent  auditors  might  still  be 
able  to  follow,  in  spite  of  a  burlesque  interruption,  as  a  Spanish 
audience  follow  up  the  interest  of  a  serious  dialogue,  without  find- 
ing their  attention  disturbed  by  the  buffooneries  and  by-play  of  the 
Gracioso.  In  discarding  such  passages  therefore,  the  translator  b 
merely  doing  that  for  his  author,  which  he  would  willingly  have  done 
for  himself.  It  is  only  in  the  opening  scenes  of  his  plays  that  mate- 
rial chasms  would  occur ;  for  as  the  poet  found  it  necessary  (like 
the  orator)  to  begin  '  by  captivating  the  benevolence  of  his  audi- 
tory,' these  popular  and  conciliatoiy  efforts  are  occasionally  accom- 
panied by  a  most  profuse  largess  of  filth  and  trash. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Mitchell  has  executed  his  work.  We  do  not 
mean  to  follow  him  through  the  Preliminary  Discourse,  which  oc- 
cupies his  first  hundred  pages  ;  indeed,  we  could  only  do  so,  for  the 
purpose  of  amplification  and  illustration.  He  seems  to  have 
formed,  and  he  has  communicated  in  a  very  perspicuous  style,  a 
just  estimate  of  the  genius,  the  character,  and  llie  patriotic  in- 
tention 
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tention  of  his  authori  and  he  has  swept  away  with  great  vigour,  the 
heaps  of  calumnious  rubbish,  which  have  been  accumulating 
against  him  for  so  many  centuries. 

We  w*iil  now  begin  at  the  beginning.  We  do  not  see  why  the 
phrase  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  original  should  not  have  been  trans- 
lated agreeably  to  Brunck's  interpretation.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  himself 
translated  7^  irlKei  yotq  a^iov  (v.  *205)  agreeably  to  the  sense  which  is 
always  implied  by  the  word  i^ios  when  followed  by  a  dative  case ; 
'  what  is  necessary  for/  '  advantageous  to/  though  he  has  at  the 
same  time  with  great  good  taste  preserved  the  tinge  of  associated 
meaning,  derived  from  its  more  general  use,  and  which  is  always 
found  to  adhere  to  a  word  when  employed  in  a  sense  remote  from  its 
habitual  meaning. 

*  It  concerns  her  pride  and  honour  that  our  town  his  motions  know/ 

In  this  instance  the  strict  grammatical  import  of  the  word  af  lo^,* 
and  the  associated  impression  connected  with  it,  are  very  happily 
reconciled.  We  think  that  in  v.  3.  the  same  combination  might 
have  been  effected  with  the  same  felicity,  and  that  at  any  rate  the 
real  and  strict  sense  of  the  passage  ought  at  least  to  be  discoverable 
in  the  translation.  In  the  nest  line,  it  appears  as  if  the  translator 
had  not  perceived  the  humour  of  the  original,  and  the  double  sense 
in  M^hich  the  word  ^rgoLyeohxov*  (*  tragical')  is  employed.  We  will 
endeavour  to  make  it  more  palpable  by  re-arranging  and  concen- 
trating the  passage.     Dicsopolis  says,  '  I  met  with  a  tragical 

*  misfortune  lately,  for  I  went  to  the  theatre  expecting  to  bear  a 

*  tragedy  of  iEschylus's ;  and  when  I  got  there,  they  were  going  to 

*  act  a  new  tragedy  of  Theognis's.     Now  that  is  what  I  call  alto- 

*  gether  quite  a  tragical  disappointment.' 

In  verse  1 7  and  1 8  of  the  original,  the  translator  (if  we  under- 
stand rightly  the  sense  of  his  note)  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
humour  of  the  passage  consists  in  the  want  of  connection  between 
the  proposition  and  its  antecedent;  but  Dicaeopolis  is  not,  we 
conceive,  complaining  of  the  dusty  either  in  jest  or  earnest.  The 
whole  passage  appeans  to  be  a  metaphor,  drawn  from  one  of  the 
Miseries  of  Human  Life  in  Athens,  when  persons  bathing^  and 
sprinkled  with  an  alkaline  powder  in  the  bath,  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  get  it  into  their  eyes  :  children  (whose  skins  did  not  require 
the  same  process)  were  exempt  from  this  inconvenience,  hence  he 
says  ^  olov.     On  turning  to  Brunck's  interpretation  we  find  this 

*  The  real  meaning  of  the  word  is  what  U  caUed  for.  We  are  iaclined  to  believe 
with  Mn  Whiter,  that  there  is  no  Greek  yerb  which  may  not  be  followed  through  its 
various  significations  bj  a  radical  form  in  our  own  language ;  tt^te^,  the  verb,  though 
apparently  derived  from  theadj^ctivei  retains  the  primary  tense,  and  signifies  td  mk,  or, 
as  we  find  it  in  old  language,  to  «jc». 

sense 
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sense  recognized  in  the  word  lixivium-^'we  again  tiirn  to  the 
translator's  note ;  but  neither  in  the  note  nor  the  translation  can 
Mre  discover  any  thing  which  explains  the  metaphor;  or  which  even 
implies  that  the  passage  is  altogether  a  metaphorical  one.  It  is 
possible,  that  this  may  be  a  fault  of  mlsexplanation,  rather  than 
of  misconception ;  but  in  either  case,  the  result  of  embarrassment 
and  disappointment  to  the  reader  remains  the  same.  It  is,  after 
all,  one  of  those  many  expressions  which  are  best  represented  by 
an  equivalent. 

We  do  not  mean  to  pursue  this  minute  species  of  remark  any 
further ;  we  might  have  objected  to  the  translation  of  the  word 
iroi^Kt/^e,  as  if  expressing  a  continued  attitude  instead  of  a  mo- 
mentary action  ;  but  taking  the  line — 

'  That  fellow,  Chasris,  stooping,  Sirs,  and  slouching/ 

as  an  amplification,  sufficiently  in  harmony  with  the  intention  of 
the  author,  and  characteristic  of  the  appearance  of  a  person  per- 
forming on  such-  an  instrument,  we  are  unwilling  to  object  to  it, 
though  we  wish  that  the  strict  sense  (which  we  conceive  to  be  that 
of  unexpected  and  inopportune  '  appearance,')  had  been  preserved 
at  the  same  time.  We  should,  however,  leave  our  readers  under 
a  false  impression  of  the  merits  of  this  translation,  if  they  should 
infer,  that  defects  similar  to  those  which  we  have  noticed,  occur  in 
the  same  proportion  in  other  parts  of  the  work ;  it  is  unfortunate 
that  they  should  present  themselves  in  the  first  pages,  and  we 
therefore  suggest  them  for  reconsideration  in  a  future  edition. — 
a^vojxfvou  S*  ipyov  7rgo<r(07rov  ^gri  fls/xsv  IviXavyeS' 

We  shall  take  our  leave  of  the  long  soliloquy  upon  which  we 
have  hitherto  animadverted,  by  inserting  the  concluding  lines,  which 
('  excepting  as  before  excepted')  appear  to  us  to  be  very  happily 
translated. 

*  For  my  part,  Sirs,  sure  as  the  morning  comes, 
So  sure  am  I  the  first  at  the  assembly. 
Solus  cum  solo  there  I  take  my  seat ; 
And  first  I  groan  a  little, — then  1  yawn 
A  little, — stretch  a  little, — hawk  a  little  : — 
Then  comes  a  fit  of  vapours, — then  1  fall 
To  tracing  figures  in  the  sand,  or  pluck 
An  idle  hair  or  so,  or  puzzle  me 
In  sums  and  items  of  arithmetic ; 
.  While  ever  and  anon  I  case  an  eye 
Upon  the  blooming  fields,  and  breathe  a  prayer 
Of  earnestness  for  peace.     As  for  the  town, — 
?ogs  and  east  winds  light  on't! — I  lack  of  nothing 
But  my  snug  country-box  and  pleasant  acres. 
'   •         No  talk  from  them  of  buying  coals  and  oil 

And  vinegar;  buy!  buy!  thank  heav'n  the  word's 

Unknown 
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Unknown  %fi  them,  yie^r  yield  tbek  produce  dl 

For  nothing,  they :  nor  ever  9to<^  to  twit  ipe 

With  that  curs*d  ijjfwordf  buy,    jftere  then  come  I — 

Hands,  feet  and  lung^  prepared ;  and  if  a  word 

Our  orators  let  £dl,  save  what  pertains 

To  peace,  111  raise  a  storm  of  words,  and  rain 

A  very  tempest  of  abuse  upon  them !' — p.  17 — 19. 

We  may  appear^  perhaps,  too  minute  in  oar  criticism,  but  the 
words  '  snug  country-box  do  not  quite  satisfy  us.  A  '  snug  cpun- 
try-box'  conveys  the  idea  of  a  place  of  occasional  retirement,  for  a 
person  whose  occupation  and  resources  are  fixed  in  a  Deigbbpiiriqg 
.city ;  it  implies  no  connection  with  agriculture  as  a  means  of  sub- 
sistence to  the  occupant.  But  Dicaeopolis  is  lamenting  the  loss 
of  his  entire  livelihood,  his  farm,  not  the  mere  convenience  of  a 
villa;  a  single  word  ill  chosen  is  often  sufficient,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  to  impair  materially  the  breadth  and  harmony  of  a  beauti- 
ful passive.* 

We  select  ^dth  pleasure,  and  without  any  drawback  of  criticism, 
a  Semi-Chorus  characteristic  of  the  patriotic  inveteracy  and  vehe- 
mence of  the  Old  Achamians,  in  pursuit  of  poor  Dicseopolis,  who 
bas  been  detected  in  concluding  a  separate  peace. 

*  *  Toil  and  search  are  in  vain, 

He  is  gone — fled  amain. 
Now  shame  to  my  age, 
And  to  life's  parting  stage. 
Other  tale  it  had  been, 
When  my  years  were  yet  green. 
And  my  youth  in  her  pride 
Follow  d  fast  at  the  side 
Of  Phayll.us  the  racer! 
A  fleet-going  pacer, 
Tho'  coals  a  full  sack 
Pressed  hard  at  my  back. 
Then  had  not  this  maker 
Of  peace,  and  a  breaker 
With  his  best  friends,  I  ween. 
Long  space  put  between 
Plis  country's  undoer 
And  me  his  pursuer. 
Nor  should  we  thus  part 
For  a  leap  and  a  start.' — pp.  38,  39. 

Dioeopolis,.  after  an  altercation  in  long  trochaics,  some  of  which 
are  most  admirably  translated,  '  makes  a  voluntary  proposal:  a 

*  The  first  origin  of  a  phrase  will  alvrajs  continue  to  mark  its  character.  A  dtixen 
becomes  the  proprietor  of  a  villa ;  he  does  not  choose  that  his  opolcnoe  should  be 
estimated  by  the  scale  of  his  new  parchase ;  he  therefore  apices  a  diiqvalifjing  tenn 
to  i|— < «  mere  box/-—',  iwy  I'ox  in  tlpe-couniry,* 

block 
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hlocl  ia  to  be  brought  forwani,  and  if  he  cannot  juBlify  himself  for 
having  entered  into  this  separate  treaty  of  peace  wilh  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  his  head  is  to  pay  the  forleit  of  his  indiscretion. 
Such  is  the  humeliness  of  humour  with  which  the  countrymen  of 
Pericles  and  Plato  were  to  be  cheated  into  their  proper  interests.' 

We  think  that  in  the  concluding  observation  the  translator  give* 
up  the  cause  of  his  client  rather  too  easily.  We  have  little  doubt  | 
that  this  incident  is  a  mere  burlesque  of  a  rhetorical  scene,  in  one  ] 
of  the  many  tragedies  of  Euripides  of  which  we  know  nothing,  J 
III  ^^hich  the  preparations  for  execution  were  made  on  the  atage^  I 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  hero  who  was  to  harangue  for  his  iife^  j 

In  Dicaeopojis's  harangue  which  follows,  the  sense  of  the  wor(t  1 
evaiTTiiZtua-oiiai  seems  to  have  escaped  Brunck  and  the  present  tiaiis-<  I 
lalor ;  tlie  former  interprets  it '  clypen  me  jiuii  muiiiam  htrcU ,'  tliff  I 
true  version  would  have  been  '  intra  cit/peum  non  me  coiilineha : ,  I 
the  metaphor  is  taken  from  a  military  [^rase,  expressing  the  be-,    ' 
haviour  of  a  covtardly  soldier,  who  is  contented  with  lying  snug 
behind  his  own  shield,  without  venturing  to  expose  himself  by  at- 
tacking the  enemy  in  return.     This  interpretation  agrees  perfectly 
^vittl  the  context,  the  tenor  of  which  implies  that  the  future  harangue 
is  intended  to  be  accusatory  rather  than  exculpatory. 

The  prefatory  discourse  terminates  to  Dicieopolis  s  advantage;  he. 
obtains  permission  to  prepare  for  his  defence,  by  equipping  himself 
in  a  pathelical  coDtunie,  which  ia  to  he  borrowed  from  Euripidea. 
His  interview  with  Euripides  follows  ;  but  the  translation  represents 
it  to  great  disadvantage.     It  nppears  as  if  Dicieopolis,  in  applying 
to   Euripides  for  assistance,   began   by  wantonly  affronting  him; 
whereas  the  original  expresses  only   the  impertinence  which  in- 
voluntarily escapes  from  a  man  in  an  excess  of  eagerness  and  hurry. 
We  shall  attempt  to  make  our  meaning  more  intelligible  by  tt 
loose  imitation.    '  Oh  dear !  Euripides,  what  you're  there,  are  you  i 
You're  writing  your  tragedies  upstairs?     You  write  them  there 
alwa3s?  Always  upstairs  in  the  garret,  hah!  You  prefer  it  to  the 
ground  floor  f     Weil,  now,  is  it  not  You  ?  an't  you  the  Man  that; 
makes  those  tragedies  with  the  cripples  and  the  lame  characterat.  ■ 
Ah,  if  you  had   but  a  suit  of  tatters,  belonging  to  one  of  your  oldt  ] 
tragedies,  that  you  would  lend  me,  to  make  me  look  pathetic  I;  J 
You're  the  poet,  an't  you,  (hat  makes  the  tragedies  with  the  beggar*  j 
in  them  V  \ 

The  interview  which  Dicaeopolis  enters  upon  thus  blunderingly  I 
and  abruptly,  terminates  to  his  satisfaction;  he  procures  a  com«  I 
plete  tragical  equipment,  and  returns  to  make  his  defence.  Attli^  J 
close  the  Chorus  are  divided  in  opinion ;  they  form  themselves  inta  I 
a  double  Semi-Chorus,  and  conmience  a  scuffle.  When  LumachtU, 
Bttlives,  he  (of  course  as  a  soldier)  takes  part  against  Dicieopolii, 
iB«QL.  xxtli.   Nn.  xLvi.  1  I  and 
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and  >  personal  straggle  (which  is  marked  in  the  original,  v.  590) 
takes  place  between  them.  Lamachus's  military  assault  is  baffled 
by  some  knack  in  wrestling,  characteristic  of  his  rustic  opponent; 
and  they  proceed  to  dispute,  in  a  tone  which  implies  an  ascendancy 
on  the  partof  Dicasopolis;  his  arguments  are  directed  to  captivate 
the  favour  of  the  Chorus,  composed  (as  their  names  indicate)  of  the 
charcoal-burners  of  Acharaae — Prinides,  Marilades,  &c«  He  ad- 
dresses tliem  in  the  lowest  style  of  popular  rhetoric. 

-  '  Why  should  not  they  be  employed  in  Commands  and  Embassies  ?-^ 
they  are  old  enough ;  they  are  steady,  honest,  industrious  men — why 
should  Lamachus,  and  the  other  showy  expensive  young  fellows  mono- 
polize all  the  salaried  offices  and  employments?' 

Lamachus  is  worked  up  to  a  fury  by  this  discourse,  and  departs. 
But  why  (it  may  be  asked)  should  Aristophanes  have  pnt  topics  of 
such  extravagant  low  democracy  into  the  mouth  of  his  principal 
character? — We  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  this  passage  there  is  a 
spirit  of  deep  and  bitter  irony; — ^we  will  suppose  Lamachtis  him- 
self, the  individual  Lamachus  to  have  asked  the  question  of  the 
author. 

L.  Well,  Aristophanes,  I  have  not  seen  you,  I  thihk,  since  your  last 
comedy. — You  have  made  very  good  fun  of  me;  but  there  is  nothing  1 
ought  to  take  amiss — nothing  degrading  in  it,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

A,  I  am  glad  you  think  so — it  is  not  very  easy  to  hit  that  precise 
point— it  cost  me  some  trouble,  I  assure  you. 

L.  But  why  should  you  make  your  fnend  Dicaeopolis  talk  such  low 
vulgar  trash  to  the  Chorus ;  as  if  men  without  birth  or  education  were 
as  well  fitted  for  public  employment  as  persons  of  my  sort  ?  We  have 
had  a  good  education,  at  least,  and  are  used  to  live  in  a  liberal  society : 
— it  seems  so  contrary  to  your  principles,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend your  drift. 

A.  Then  I  will  tell  you ;  it  is  precisely  the  men  of  your  sort  (the 
young  rising  promising  set)  that  have  brought  us  into  our  present  diffi- 
culties.— Pericles  was  employing  the  public  resources,  splendidly  and 
usefully — embellishing  the  city;  giving  occupation  to  a  multitude  of 
the  poorer  class ;  creating  future  resources  for  us ;  and,  (as  he  thought,) 
strengthening  his  own  interest,  by  the  patronage  attached  to  this  peace- 
ful harmless  sort  of  expenditure.  But  he  and  his  administration  were 
grown  old ; — a  new  generation  had  sprung  up,  who  thought  themselveis 
active  enough  and  clever  enough,  to  begin  fingering  the  public  money. 
They  could  not  endure,  that  the  whole  public  expenditure  should 
pass  directly  from  Pericles*s  hands,  to  be  distributed  among  mere  archi- 
tects and  artists  and  mechanics.  The  young  rising  political  and  mili«- 
tary  geniuses  (precisely  the  men  of  your  sort)  felt  it  as  a  kind  of  con- 
tempt, that  he  should  presume  to  govern  without  their  participation  or 
assistance.  His  scheme  of  policy  was  deficient  in  point  of  office  and 
salary  for  persons  of  their  description.  They  began,  therefore,  by  at- 
tacking the  system ;  Phidias  wiis  accused  and  ruined,  and  he  himself 
^  was 
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was  threatened  with  opposition  at  the  approaching  audit  of  his  accounts; 
finally,  he  was  driven  to  a  compromise,  and  was  obliged  to  make  war, 
in  order  to  have  the  means  of  stopping  your  mouths  with  appointments 
and  commissions. — 1  have  seen  all  this ;  and  now,  I  see  you  (the  very 
same  young  gentlemen)  extremely  indignant  at  finding  yourselves 
occasioually  hustled  and  jostled  and  ousted  in  your  contests  for  office^ 
by  the  very  individual  ragamuffins  who  were  your  agents  among  the 
populace  at  the  time  when  you  succeeded  in  raising  an  uproar  against 
Pericles.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  feel  quite  incapable  of  sympathiz- 
ing with  those  exalted  and  indignant  sentiments;  I  prefer  you,  (no 
doubt,)  to  your  new  rivals ;  but  whenever  they  happen  to  get  the  better 
of  you,  I  console  myself  with  the  reflection,  that  your  present  mortifica- 
tions  are  the  results  of  your  own  measures — that  you  have,  in  fact, 
nothing  to  complain  of,  except  that  you  are  deprived  (perhaps  with 
some  mortifying  circumstances)  of  the  fruits  of  your  own  unjustifiable 
policy. — And  lastly;  that  after  all,  the  remedy  is  in  your  own  hands; 
if  you  will  unite  yourselves  to  make  a  peace,  your  own  salaries,  and 
this  offensive  rivalry  on  the  part  of  your  inferiors,  will  cease  together 
at  once,  and  so  I  think  Dicseopolis  has  told  you. — v.  6l9« 

We  shall  now  close  our  account  of  the  Acharnae ;  but  we  shall 
first  extract  a  burlesque  lyrical  passage  which  appears  to  us  per- 
fectly well  translated. 

*  O,  for  a  muse  of  fire. 
Of  true  Acharnian  breed ! 
A  muse  that  might  some  strain  inspire, 
Brightness,  tone  and  voice  supplying, 
Like  sparks  which,  when  our  fish  are  frying. 
The  windy  breath  of  bellows  raise 
From  forth  the  sturdy  holm-oak's  blaze  : 
What  time  our  cravings  to  supply. 
Some  sift  the  meal  and  some  the  Thasian  mixture  try/ — 

p.  290. 

We  do  not  mean  to  enter  so  much  at  length  into  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Knights  (or  Demagogues,  as  they  are  more  properly 
called.)  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  noticing  a  few  oversights 
not  peculiar  to  the  present  translator.  In  the  first  scene,  there  is  a 
manifest  tone  of  drunkenness  in  Demosthenes's  part,  it  is  the  cari- 
caturist's mark  by  which  he  indicates  that  the  figure  on  the  stage 
is  meant  to  represent  Demosthenes — timidity  and  superstition,  m 
like  manner,  serve  to  mark  out  Nicias — just  as,  in  the  caricatures 
of  fifty  years  ago,  a  fox's  tail  projecting  between  the  flaps  of  a  fiill 
dressed  coat,  supplied  the  defective  resemblance  of  a  young  orator. 
The  poet  follows  the  rule  of  association,  which  is  more  suited  to 
burlesque  than  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  Demgsthenc^s  is  re- 
presented drinking  on  the  stage,  but  the  tone  of  drunkenness  be- 
gins as  soon  as  he  begins  to  talk  about  drinking — 

*  The  verse  too  stammers  and  the  line  is  drunk.' 
O^uo' . .  .  .olu9  TFUfovanf  ap^^u7^o^  .  .  .  ,lolt . .  .  • 

1  1  2  observe, 
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observe,  too^  die  similar  endings  in  the  following  lines  perfectly 
suited  to  express  the  pronunciation  of  a  drunken  man. 

According  to  the  same  rule,  the  poet,  before  he  leaves  the  stage, 
has  no  scruple  in  representing  him  as  sober  and  even  eloquent. — 
It  is  usual  with  Aristophanes,  in  the  6rst  instance,  to  mark  the  per- 
son; and  afterwards  to  modify  him.  Thus  Don  Quixote,  in  the  first 
chapters,  is  a  mere  madman ;  towards  the  conclusion  he  is  modi- 
fied, and  becomes  a  vehicle  for  communicating  many  of  the  author's 
own  sentiments  and  opinions.  We  shall  now  extract  some  lines 
of  the  attack  upon  Cleon  which  appear  to  be  admirably  well  trans- 
kited. 

*  Whereas  the  officer  at  audit  but  has  felt  your  cursed  gripe  ? 
Squeezed  and  tried  with  nice  discernment,  whether  yet  the  wretch 

be  ripe. 
Like  the  men  our  figs  who  gather,  you  are  skilful  to  discern. 
Which  is  green  and  which  is  ripe,  and  which  is  just  Upon  the  turn. 
Is  there  one  well-purs'd  among  us,  lamb-like  in  heart  and  life, 
Link'd  and  wedded  to  retirement,  hating  business,  hating  strife  ? 
Soon  your  greedy  eye's  upon  him — when  his  mind  is  least  at  home>— 
Room  and  place — from  farthest  Thrace,  at  your  bidding  he  must 

comv. 
Foot  and  hand  are  straight  upon  him — neck  and  shoulder  in  your 

grip, 
To  the  groupd  anon  he*s  thrown,  and  you  smite  him  on  the  hip.* — 

pp.  185,  186. 

In  the  passage  which  follows,  '  old  deeds  of  valour'  is  a  most 
unlucky  epithet.  The  party  opposed  to  Cleon  had  been  lately 
much  strengthened  in  popularity  and  influence  by  the  result  of  the 
expedition  to  Corinth.  Cleon  was  aware  of  it — and  (as  it  appears 
by  this  passage)  had  been  truckling  to  them  and  began  talking 
about  *  his  inteiition  of  proposing  a  proposal  for  a  plan  for  erect- 
ing a  monument  in  memory  of  the  event.'  In  the  two  last  lines  of 
the  original  there  is  a  studied  vagueness  of  expression. 

In  verse  327,  6  I^rTroSa/xou  Xg«j3s7«i  flecojctevoj,  Brunck  translates 
Kqvitur  lacrimisy  and  the  present  translator  has  adopted  the  same 
sense.  We  would  rather  follow  the  scholiast,  who  thinks  that 
a  slap  is  given  to  Hippodamus,  by  the  bye — the  phrase  should 
seem  equivalent  to  loLxelai  o^^daX/xoi^,  not  as  expressing  sorrow,  but 
envious  longing.* — At  line  430,  the  translator  observes — 

'  If  the  reader  should  think  that  the  abuse  of  this  pair  has  reached 
its  climax,  he  has  yet  to  learn  the  perseverance  and  extent  of  Grecian 
invective — the  two  rivals  compass  half  the  circle  of  Grecian  science 
lor  terms  of  reproach,  before,  they  conclude; — the  builder's  art,  the 
powers  of  the  nail  and  the  hammer,  the  glue-pot,  the  carpenter's  yard, 
the  art  of  running  and  casting  metal,  the  crafts  of  the  founder,  the 

*  Hence  you  sqaecze  and  drain  alone  the  rich  roilch  kine  of  our  allies. 
While  the  son  of  Hippodamus  licks  his  lips  with  longing  ejfes. 

brazier. 
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brazier,  the  cheesemonger,  and  the  currier,  all  furnish  terms  which 
render  tbeir  sarcasms  more  poignant,  and  alternately  turn  the  tide  of 
victory/ — p.  199. 

This,  we  think,  is  an  imperfect  view  of  the  subject ;  in  the  pas- 
sage, the  omission  of  which  is  supplied  by  this  observation,  it  is 
evidently  the  object  of  the  poet  to  mark  a  departure  from  the  an- 
cient decorum  of  public  oi*atory,  by  an  affectation  of  employing 
metaphors  derived  from  the  mechanical  arts. — A  similar  style  of 
affected  homeliness  has  occasionally  been  in  fashion  in  parliamen- 
tary speaking,  and  would  furnish  sufficient  equivalents  for  a  trans- 
lation. 

But  an  example  is  more  satisfactory,  and  commonly  more  con- 
cise than  an  explanation.     We  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  passage 
according  to  our  notion  of  the  poet*s  intention. 
Cleon  says, 

'  By  the  Holy  Goddess  its  not  new  to  me. 
This  scheme  of  yours — I've  known  the  job  long  since 
The  measurement  and  the  scantling  of  it  all. 
And  where  it  was  shap'd  out  and  tack'd  together. 

{J'he  Ghorus  are  alarmed  at  this  new  vein  of  popular  metaphor^  and  encou- 
rage their  advocate  to  do  his  best  in  the  same  style,) 

Ch.  Ah,  there  it  is  ! — you  must  exert  yourself, 
Come,  try  to  match  him  again  with  a  carpenter's  phrase. 

Sausage-seller,  Does  he  think  1  have  pot  (rack'd  him  in  his  in- 
trigues 
At  Argos  ?  his  pretence  to  make  a  treaty 
f  With  the  people  there,  and  his  clandestine  meetings 

With  the  Spartans?  Then  he  works  and  blows  the  coals. 
And  has  plenty  of  other  irons  in  the  fire. 

.Chorus.  Well  done !  the  blacksmith  beats  the  carpenter. 

The  contest  in  this  instance  is  no  longer  a  mere  reciprocation 

-  of  abuse  and  menace ;  it  is  an  imitation  of  public  oratory  as  in- 
fected and  debased  by  vulgar  jargon.     What  follows  is  in  thesanie 

'^- style,  and  is  still  more  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  accusatory  and 

-  menacing  style  of  the  orators  at  that  time,  when  actually  speakirtg 
-|>efor(p  the  people.     We  should  suspect  that  the  Sausage-seller's 

style  was  copied  from  ^  Hyperbulush  vein,^  .     • 

But  our  readers,  if  they  have  followed  us  thus  far,  will  be  glad 
to  turn  to  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  Mr.  Mitchell's,  in  which 
the  higher  and  more  austere  lyrical  poetry  is  imitated  with  a  slight 
infusion  of  burlesque. 

*  Lord  of  the  Waters !  king  of  might, 
Whose  eyes  and  ears  take  stern  delight 
From  neighing  steeds  and  stormy  figljt 
And  gaily  swift  pursuing ; 

I  1  3  •  From 
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*  From  starting  car  and  chariot  gay, 
And  contests  on  that  festive  day. 
When  Athen's  sprightly  youth  display 

Their  pride  and  their  undoing ; 

*  IjotA  of  the  dolphins  and  the  spear — 
Geraestian — Sunian — or  more  dear, 
If  Cronus'  name  salute  thy  ear, 

And  Phormion's  gallant  daring ; 

*  O  come  amongst  us  in  thy  power, 
Great  Neptune  ;  in  her  trying  hour 
Athens  knows  none  so  swift  to  shower 

Aids  of  immortal  bearing/ — pp.  209,  210. 

In  p.  213  (v.  695  of  the  original)  the  translator  justly  controverts 
the  opinion  of  Casaubon  as  to  the  intention  of  the  poet  in  this  bur- 
lesque description  of  the  expedition  to  Corinth.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  neither  compliment  nor  censure  was  intended.  Aris- 
tophanes was  the  poetical  advocate  of  his  party,  it  was  his  business 
to  serve  them  by  bringing  their  merits  to  the  recollection  of  his  audi- 
ence^ and  he  thought  that  this  might  be  done,  more  effectually  and 
less  invidiously  in  the  fanciful  style  of  humour  which  he  has  here 
adopted.  His  statement  of  the  political  character  and  merits  of  his 
clients  was  given  distinctly  in  the  Epirrema ;  here  in  the  Autepir- 
rema,  it  is  enforced  by  example,  but  extravagantly  and  whimsi- 
cally ;  in  the  first  place,  to  avoid  tediousness  and  uniformity  ;  and 
secondly,  from  the  consideration,  (manifest  in  the  concluding  lines 
of  the  Epirrema)  that  the  party  for  which  he  was  pleading  was  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  popular  disgust  and  envy.  It  would  have 
been  politic  in  Cleon  as  their  adversary,  to  tempt  them  to  ac- 
quiesce in  an  offensive  display  of  their  services,  by  a  public  monu- 
ment. Their  advocate,  on  the  contrary,  (but  from  the  same  consi- 
derations,) makes  his  poetic  record  as  humorous  and  as  inoffensive 
as  possible.  The  Chorus,  composed  of  knights,  could  hardly  have 
been  allowed  seriously  to  celebrate  their  own  exploits.      « 

We  shall  here  insert,  as  a  curious  scene  in  itself,  and  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  translation,  the  Sausage-seller's  narrative  of  his  con- 
test with  Cleon  before  the  senate,  with  the  chorus  of  congratula- 
tion on  his  success. 

*  Straight  as  he  went  from  hence,  I  clapt  all  sail 
And  followed  close  behind.     Within  I  found  him 
Launching  his  bolts  and  thunder-driving  words, 
Denouncing  all  the  Knights,  as  traitors,  vile 
Conspirators — jags,  crags,  and  masses  huge 
Of  stone  were  nothing;  to  the  monstrous  words 
His  foaming  mouth  heav'd  up.     All  these  to  hear 
Did  the  grave  Council  seriously  incline; 
They  love  a  tale  of  scandal  to  their  hearts. 

And 
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And  his  had  been  as  quick  in  Inrth  as  golden-herb. 

Mustard  was  in  their  faces,  and  their  brows 

With  frowns  were  furrow'd  up.     I  saw  the  storm, 

Mark'd  how  his  words  had  sunk  upon  them,  taking 

Their  very  senses  prisoners :— and,  oh  ! 

In  knavery's  name,  thought  I, — by  all  the  fools 

And  scrubs  and  rogues  and  scoundrels  in  the  town, — 

By  that  same  forum,  where  my  early  youth 

Received  its  first  instruction,  let  me  gather 

True  courage  now  :  be  oil  upon  my  tongue. 

And  shameless  Impudence  direct  my  speech. 

Just  as  these  thoughts  pass'd  over  me  ;  I  heard 

A  sound  of  thunder  pealing  on  my  right — 

I  mark'd  the  omen, — grateful,  kiss'd  the  ground — 

And  pushing  briskly  thro'  the  lattice-work — 

Rais'd  my  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  thus 

Began  upon  them — "  Messieurs  of  the  Senate, 

I  bring  good  news,  and  hope  your  favour  for  it. 

Anchovies,  such  as  since  the  war  began 

Ne'er  cross'd  my  eyes  for  cheapness,  do  this  day 

Adorn  our  markets" — at  the  words  a  calm 

Came  over  ev'ry  face,  and  all  was  hush'd — 

A  crown  was  voted  me  upon  the  spot. 

Then  I  (the  thought  was  of  the  moment's  birth), 

Making  a  mighty  secret  of  it,  bade  them 

Put  pots  and  pans  in  instant  requisition, 

And  then — one  obol  loads  you  with  anchovies, 

Said  I:  anon  most  violent  applause. 

And  clapping  hands  ensued.;  and  every  face 

Grew  unto  mine,  gaping  in  idiot  vacancy. 

My  Paphlagonian  discern'd  the  humour 

O'  the  time;  and  seeing  how  the  members  all 

Were  tickled  most  with  words,  thus  utter'd  him  : 

"  Sirs — Gentlemen — 'tis  my  good  will  and  pleasure. 

That  for  this  kindly  news  we  sacrifice 

One  hundred  oxen  to  our  patron-goddess." 

Straight  the  tide  turn'd  :  each  head  within  the  Senate 

Nodded  assent  and  warm  good-will  to  Cleon : 

'<  What!  shall  a  little  buU-fiesh  gain  the  day  ?'' 

Thought  I  within  me  :  then  aloud,  and  shooting 

Beyond  his  mark : — "  I  double,  sirs,  this  vote,— 

Nay  more,  sirs,  should  to-morrow's  sun  see  sprats 

One  hundred  to  the  penny  sold,  I  move 

That  we  make  offering  of  a  thousand  goats 

Unto  Diana."— Ev'r}'  head  was  rais'd  ; 

And  all  tutn'd  eyes  incontinent  on  me. 

This  was  a  blow  he  ne'er  recover'd  :  straight 

He  fell  to  mutt'ring  fooleries  and  words 

Of  no  account — the  chairmen  and  the  officers 

H  4  Were 
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Were  now  upon  him. — All  meantime  was  iiproar' 

In  th'  Assembly — Nought  talk'd  of  but  anchovies.— r» 

How  far'd  our  statesman  ?  he  with  suppliant  tones 

Begg'd  n  fev^  moments'  pause. — ^*  Rest  ye,  sirs,  rest  ye 

Awhile — I  have  a  tale  will  pay  the  hearing — 

A  herald  is  arrivM  from  Sparta,  claiming 

An  audience — he  brings  terms  of  peace,  and  craves 

Your  leave  to  utter  them  before  ye."    "  Peace!" 

Cried  all,  (their  voices  one,)  '*  is  this  a  time 

To  talk  of  peace? — out,  dotard !     What,  the  rogues 

Have  heard  the  price  anchovies  bear ! — marry 

Our  needs,  sir,  ask  not  peace. — War,  war,  for  us. 

And,  chairmen,  break  the  assembly  up."    Twas  done» 

Upon  their  bidding,  straight — who  might  oppose ' 

Such  clamour  ^— 'then,  what  haste  and  expedition 

On  every  side !  one  moment  clears  the  rails ! 

I  the  meantime  steal  privately  away 

And  buy  me  all  the  leeks  and  coriander 

In  the  market — these  I  straight  make  largess  of. 

And  gratis  give  as  sauce  to  dress  their  fish. 

Who  may  recount  the  praises  infinite 

And  groom-like  courtesies  this  bounty  gained  me  ! 

In  short  you  see  a  man,  that  for  one  pennyworth 

Of  coriander  vile  has  purchased  him 

An  entire  senate — not  a  man  among  them 

But  i^  at  my  behest  and  does  me  rev'rence/ — pp.  217 — 221. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  this  speech  elicits  a  song  of  applause 
from  the  delighted  Chorus. 

phoru^.  Well,  my  son,  hast  thou  begun,  and  well  hast  thou  competed ; 
Rich  bliss  and  gain  wilt  thou  attain,  thy  mighty  task  completed. 
He,  thy  rival,  shall  admire, 
Chok'd  with  passion,  pale  with  ire, 
Thy  audacity  and  fire  : 
He  shall  own,  abashed,  in  thee 
Power  and  peerless  niastery 
In  all  crafts  and  tricks  that  be. 
At  all  points  art  thou  equipt, 
Eye  and  tongue  with  treach' 
Soul  and  body,  both  are  dipt 
In  deceit  and  knavery. 
Forward,  son  of  mine,  undaunted — complete  thy  bold  beginning : 
No  aid  from  me  shall  be  delay'd — which  may  the  prize  be  winning.' 

—pp.  222,  223. 

The  passage,  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  line  of  the  Chorus,  is, 

we  think,  in  the  true  tone  which  should  belong  to  the  choruses  of 

)his  extraordinary  play*    In  the  three  "first  especially— 

He  shall  own,  abash 'd,  in  thee 
Power  and  peerless  mastery 
In  all  crafts  and  tricks  that  be.' 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Mitchell  has  hit  the  very  key-note  of  Aristoph^ines^  whose  cho- 
ruses throughout  this  play  are  contrived  to  afford  a  relief  and  con- 
trast to  the  vulgar  acrimony  of  his  dialogue;  not  in  their  logical 
and  gramatical  sense,  but  in  their  fofm  and  rhythm,  and  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  words ;  which,  if  heard  imperfectly,  would  ap{>ear 
to  belong  (as  in  the  present  instance)  to  a  grave,  or  tender^  of 
beautiful  subject. 

We  may  except  from  this  general  observation  the  first  chprua. 
H  p^ioifi  xo)  fihXvpSf  as  it  forms  a  transition  from  the  eager  and 
vehement  part  which  the  chorus  has  taken  just  before.  This  alsp 
is  translated  by  Mr.  Mitchell  with  great  power  and  effect. 

♦  Cho,  Wretch  !  without  a  paraHei — 

Son  of  thunder — child  of  hell, — 
Creature  of  one  mighty  sense,  '* 

Concentrated  impudence! — 
From  earth  s  centre  to  the  sea,  ^ 

Nature  stinks  of  that  and  thee. 
•     It  stalks  at  the  bar, 
It  Inrks  at  the  tolls ; 
In  th'  Assembly,  black  war 
And  defiance  it  rolls. 
It  speaks  to  our  ears 
In  an  accent  of  thunder; 
It. climbs  to  the  spheres 
And  rives  heav'n  asunder. 
Athens  deafens  at  the  sound  in  her  ears  still  drumming; 

While  seated  high, 
'  You  keep  an  eye 

Upon  the  tolls,  like  those  who  spy 
t    If  tunny-fish  ^be  coming/ — pp.  188,  189- 

Having  extracted  already  the  contest  between  Cleon  and  his  ad- 
versary in  the  senate,  we  shall  subjoin  a  part  of  their  subsequent 
altercation  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  personified  in  the 
character  of  Demus. 

CL  (to  Demus,)  For  service  and  zeal  I  to  facts,  sir,  appeal : —     • 

say  of  all  that  e'er  sway'd  this  proud  city, 
Who  had  ever  more  skill  your  snug  cofier  to  fill, 

undisturb'd  by  respectance  or  pity  ? 
Tor  one  and. for  two  IVe  the  rope  and  the  screw, 

to  a  third  I  make  soft  supplication ; 
And  I  spurn  at  all  ties,  and  all  laws  I  despise, 

so  that  Demus  find  gratification.  ' 

Sous.  Mere  smoke  this  and  dust!  Demus,  take  it  on  trust,        ^ 
that  my  service  and  zeal  can  run  faster: 
I  am  he  that  can  steal  at  the  mouth  a  man's  meal, 
and  set  it  before  my  own.  master. 

Other 
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Other  proo&  than  of  love  in  this  knave's  grate  and  stove, 

noble  lord,  may  your  eyes  be  discerning : 
There  the  coal  and  the  fuel  that  should  warm  your  own  gruel, 

to  your  slave's  ease  and  comfort  are  burning. 
Nay,  since  Marathon's  day,  when  thy  sword  {to  Demus)  pav'd  the  way 

to  Persia's  disgrace  and  declension, 
^That  bountiful  mint  in  which  bards  without  stint 

fashion  words  of  six-footed  dimension,) 
Like  a  stone  or  a  stock,  hast  not  sat  on  a  rock, 

cold,  comfortless,  bare  and  derided : — 
While  this  chief  of  the  land  never  yet  to  your  hand 

a  cushion  or  seat  hath  provided  ? 
But  take  this  (gvomg  a  cushion)  to  the  ease  of  your  hams  and  your  knees : 

for  siiice  Salamis'  proud  day  of  story, 
With  a  fleet  ruin-hurl'd,  they  took  rank  in  the  world, 

and  should  seat  them  in  comfort  and  glory. 
Dem,  What  vision  art  thou !  let  me  read  on  thy  brow, 

what  lineage  and  kindred  have  won  thee ! 
Thou  wert  born  for  my  weal,  and  the  impress  and  seal 

of  Harmodius  are  surely  upon  thee. 
Clean  (mortified.)  O  feat  easy  done !  and  is  Demus  thus  won 

by  diminutive  gifts  and  oblations  ? 
Sous.  Small  my  baits  I  allow,  but  in  size  they  outgo 

your  own  little  douceurs  and  donations. 
CI.  {fiercely,)  Small  or  great  be  my  bait,  ne'er  my  boast  I  abate, 

but  for  proof  head  and  shoulders  I  offer, 
That  in  act  and  in  will  to  Demus  here  still 

a  love  unexampled  I  proffer. 
Saus.{dactylic8^Y  OM  proffer  love  indeed!  you  that  have  seen  him  bleed ; 

buffing  and  roughing  it  years  twice  four ; 
A  tub*and-cask  tenant, — vulture-lodg'd — ^sixth-floor  man ; 

battered  and  tatter'd,  and  bruis'd  and  sore ! 
There  was  he  pent  and  shent  with  a  most  vile  intent, 

his  milk  and  honey  sweet  from  him  to  squeeze ; 
Pity  none  e'er  he  won,  tho'  the  smoke  pinch'd  his  eyes, 

and  his  sweet  wine  it  was. drawn  to  the  lees.  } 

When  Archeptolemus  lately  brought  Peace  to  us ; 

who  but  you  {fo  Cleon)  scatter'd  and  scar'd  the  virgin. 
While  your  foot  rudely  plac'd,  where  Honour's  soul  is  cas'd, 

spurn'd  at  all  such  as  acceptance  were  urging  ? 
CL  (fawning,)  And,  my  good  sir,  the  cause  ? — Marry  that  Demus' 

laws 

Greece  universal  might  obey : 
Oracles  here  have  I,  and  they  in  verity 

bear  that  this  lord  of  our's  must  hold  sway, 
Judging  in  A  ready,  and  for  his  salary, 

earning  him  easily  a  five-obol  coin. 
Let  him  but  wait  his  fate ;  and  in  mean  time  his  state, 

food  and  support  shall  be  care  of  mine.' — pp.  230— 233. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  specimens  of  lyrical  execution  which  we  have 
given  above,  will  justify  us  in  venturing  the  opinion  (which  Gold- 
smith's friend  suggested  to  the  travelling  connoisseur  as  a  safe  one  in 
all  cases),  that  *  the  picture  would  have  been  better,  if  the  painter 
had  taken  more  pains.'  There  is  evidently  a  very  just  comprehen- 
sion of  the  intended  effect  of  the  original,  and  a  full  power  of  ex- 
pressing it,  but  this  power  is  not  uniformly  exerted.  With  respect 
to  the  dialogue,  we  have  already  noticed  the  defects  which  are  in- 
separable from  an  obsolete  and  unfamiliar  language,  and  which,  in 
our  opinion,  would  make  it  impossible  for  any  talent  to  produce  an 
adequate  representation  of  Aristophanes  in  a  style  so  unsuited  to 
this  species  of  Comedy.  .This,  however,  is  an  estimate  of  the  work 
merely  as  compared  with  the  original ; — as  compare^  with  former 
translations,  it  stands  on  the  highest  ground — and  even  the  original 
does  not,  at  the  first  perusal,  reveal  to  the  young  student,  so  much 
perhaps,  as  the  mere  English  reader  may  collect  from  Mr.  Mit- 
chell's translation.  His  estimate  of  the  character  of  his  author,  as 
detailed  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation,  is  (in  our  opinion)  per- 
fectly correct  and  curious,  and  interesting  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  notes,  though  we  have  pointed  out  one  or  two  defects,  are  in 
general  spirited,  judicious  and  learned : — and  even  if  we  were  in- 
clined to  attribute  to  the  translator  a  degree  of  poetical  merit  much 
inferior  to  that  which  he  may  justly  claim;  we  should  still  consider 
British  literature  as  under  the  highest  obligations  to  him,  for  an  ad- 
dition of  such  a  mass  of  curious,  interesting  and  instructive  matter; 
mffaich  has  hitherto  been  inaccessible,  and  which  is  now  laid  open  to 
every  English  reader,  to  a  point  beyond  which  many  professed 
scholars  have  not  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  proceed.  Since 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Milford,  nothing  has  appeared,  so  calcu- 
lated to  convey  a  true  impression  of  the  character  of  antiquity,  or 
to  efikce  those  theatrical  and  pedantic  notions,  which  are  become 
the  source  not  only  of  infinite  absurdity  and  distortiou  of  mind 
amoi^  scholars,  but  of  much  practical  mischief  and  error,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  blunders  of  the  learned  are  diffused  among  the 
vulgar. 

w. 


Art.  X. — Advice  to  Julia.    A  Letter  in  Rhyme,    pp.  236. 

London.     ]  820. 

'  I  ^HIS  little  poem  has  a  great  many  merits,  but  it  has,  we  fear, 
-■-  one  fault,  the  worst  which  a  poem,  great  or  little,  can  have — it 
fails  in  interest.  We  find  it  difficult  at  first  sight  to  account  for 
this.  The  writer  posseses  a  very  agreeable  vein  of  pleasantry  if  not 
of  wit^  great  command  of  language,  and  a  happy  facility  of  versi- 
fication. 
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ficatton.  His  subject  is  gay  and  varied,  and  he  treats  it  with  the 
ease  and  good  breeding  of  a  gentleman,  and  occasionally  not 
without  the  imagination  of  a  poet — and  yet  it  is  on  the  whole 
heavy ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  though  we  have  read  it  €i//,  we 
cannot  boast  of  having  been  able  to  read  it  through:  we  have 
read  it  by  fits  and  starts,  and  here  and  there,  with  great  satis- 
faction ;  but  whenever  we  endeavoured  to  proceed  right  on  with 
a  regular  perusal  it  fatigued  us — like  a  French  avenue  or  a- 
Dutch  canal,  which  is  pretty  to  look  at  from  an  occasional  cross- 
ing, but  which  becomes  exceedingly  wearisome  when  you  are 
obliged  to  travel  on  it  for  leagues. 

The  causes  of  this  tediousness  appear  to  us  to  be,  first,  the 
didactic  and  parrative  style  to  which  the  author's  original  design 
restricted  him. — Three  thousand  lines  of  uninterrupted  advice, 
even  though  it  be  the  advice  of  a  dandy  to  a  doUyy  are  very  ap- 
palling; and  a  whole  poetic  novel  with  but  a  single  character, 
affords  the  prospect  of  no  very  enlivening  tite^tite: — and 
-secondly,  the  bad  taste  shewn  by  him  in  selecting  a  woman  of 
that  style  as  the  object  of  a  literary  tribute :  it  throws  a  same- 
ness of  vulgarity  and  fulsomeness  over  the  whole  work,  and 
though  the  author's  language  and  his  scenes  are  always  decent, 
nay  though  they  often  rise  into  high  life,  our  feelings  are  shocked 
in  every  page  with  the  appearance  of  a  connexion  which  would 
degrade  its  hero  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  partners  of  such  follies. 

The  author  seems  to  have  anticipated  this  last  objection  ;  and 
urges,  in  his  defence;  that  he  copies  Horace ;  for  that,  to  the 
Eighth  Ode  of  the  First  Book, 

*  Lydia,  die,  per  omnes 

Tf^  Deos  ore,  Sy burin  cur  properas  amando 
Perdere?* r. — • 

he  is  indebted  for  his  idea  t  but  in  the  first  place,  Horace's  ode 
is  a  pleasantry  of  only  sixteen  lines;  and,  secondly,  there  is 
not  a  word  in  it  which  obtrudes  Lydia  upon  us  as  a  courtezan. 
^The  Scholiast  thinks  she  was  one,  and  we.think  so  too  ;  because 
from  the  state  of  manners  in  ancient  Rome,  no  other  kind  6f 
female  society  was  likely  to  have  drawn  Sybaris  from  his*usual 
exercises  or  amusements;  but  the  ode  itself  conveys  no  idea 
which  might  not,  according  to  our  manners,,  be  applied  to  a 
'legitimate  'love>  nay  even  to  domestic  and  conjugal  happinessT: 
and  we  cannot  but  think,  that  if  the  adviser  had  Jocularly  com- 
plained that  a  happy  marriage  had  domesticated  his  friend,  and 
drawn  him  from  the  gayer  pleasures  of  his  former  society,  it 
would  have  been  a  much  more  agreeable  hypothesis;  though  even 
that  would  have  wanted  truth  and  mature,  since  marriage  does 
not  now-a-days  remove  a  man  from  scenes  of  decent  amusement, 

such 
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such  as  the  author  describes. — In  short,  we  cannot  praise  the 
plan  of  the  work.  It  proceeds  on  principles  altogether  false, 
both  in  point  of  fact  and  in  point  of  taste;  and  the  author's 
powers  of  fancy  and  of  language  are  incapable  of  giving  any 
lasting  interest  to  $o  indelicate  and  so  ungrateful  a  subject.  That 
these  powers  are  considerable  a  few  extracts  will  shew.  Our 
readers  cannot  but  admit  that  there  is  much  pleasantry  and  spirit 
in  some  of  the  following  portraits,  and  a  lively,  accurate  and  ori- 
ginal view  of  nature  in  some  of  the  following  landscapes.  His 
description  of  the  dandy's  conversation,  though  not  perhaps  in  his 
best  manner,  is  characteristic  and  clever. 

*  How  much  at  home  was  Charles  in  all 
The  talk  aforesaid — nicknamed  small/ 
Seldom  embarrassed,  never  slow, 

His  maxini  always  "  touch  and  go ;" 

From  gVave  to  gay  he  ran  with  ease, 

Secure  alike  in  both  to  please. 

Chanced  he  to  falter  ?  A  grimace 

Was  ready  in  the  proper  place  ; 

Or  a  chased  snuff-box,  with  its  gems- 

And  gold,  to  mask  his  ^'s  and  hems, 

Was  offered  round,  and  duly  rapp'd. 

Till  a  fresh  topic  could  be  tapp'd. 

What  if  his  envious  rivals  swore 

Twas  jargon  all,  and  he  a  bore  ? 

The  surly  sentence  was  outvoted. 

His  jokes  retailed,  his  jargon  quoted  ; 

And  while  he  sneered  or  quizzed  or  flirted. 

The  world,  half  angry,  was  diverted.' — pp.  22,  23. 

The  following  passages  of  autumnal  London  are  extracted  from 
a  too  long  and  too  minute  description ;  yet  are  they,  in  them- 
selves, sprightly  and  amusing. 

*  'Tis  August.     Rays  of  fiercer  heat 
Full  on  the  scorching  pavement  beat, 

■;  As  o'er  it,  the  faint  breeze,  by  fits 

Alternate,  blows  and  intermits. 
For  short-lived  green,  a  russet  brown 
Stains  every  withering  shrub  in  town. 
Darkening  the  air,  in  clouds  arise 
Th'  Egyptian  plagues  of  dust  and  flies  ; 
At  rest,  in  motion — forced  to  roam 
Abroad,  or  to  remain  at  home, 
Nature  proclaims  one  common  lot 
For  all  conditions — "  Be  ye  hot !" 
Day  is  intolerable — Night 
As  close  and  suffocating  quite ; 
.    •  And 
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And  still  the  Mercury  mounts  higher, 

'Till  London  seems  agatiz  on  fire/ — pp.  149,  150. 

^  See,  how  beneath  the  cloudless  beams 
Of  a  hot  sun  the  river  steams  1 
The  breeze  is  hushed ;  a  dazzling  glare, 
Shot  from  the  water,  fires  the  air. 
And  since,  alas !  in  sultry  weather 
Few  are  the  amateurs  who  feather 
And  pull,  like  watermen,  together. 
Long  ere  the  destined  voyage  is  ended, 
Full  many  a  dashing  oar's  suspended. 
Till,  checked  awhile,  beneath  the  awning 
Breaks  out,  at  length,  a  general  yawning ; 
As  melting  in  "  day^s  garish  eye," 
Becalmed  and  motionless  they  lie. 
Or  worse  befalls.     For  oft  a  raw  gust 
Broods  o'er  the  burning  brow  of  August, 
And  '^  hushed,  expects"  throughout  the  day, 
"  In  grim  repose,  its  evening  prey." 
Bursting  at  last,  a  sudden  squall 
Drenches  the  ladies  near  Black-wall ; 
Or  the  vext  waters  make  a  breach 
Clean  over  them  in  Chelsea- reach.' — pp.  152—154. 

Now  cloudless  skies  their  heat  redouble; 

The  "  Swart  Star"  rages  o'er  the  stubble. 

Now,  half  dried  up,  the  river  shrinks, 

And  the  parched  common  yawns  in  chinks ; 

Dogs  in  the  fancied  chase  grow  hot, 

And  birds  impatient  to  be  shot. 

These  signs,  and  more — but  'twould  encumber 

My  verse  to  reckon  up  their  number. 

The  earth,  in  short,  the  air,  the  sun, 

Proclaim  The  Capital  undone.' — pp.  l62,  l63. 

The  trip  to  Margate  in  the  steam-boat  is  excellent  in  its  way : 
and  our  readers  will  not  fail  to  observe  here  and  there,  amid  the 
broad  and  accurate  humour  of  the  descriptions,  touches  of  a  finer 
pleasantry. 

*  Now  many  a  city-wife  and  daughter 
Feels  t4iat  the  dipping  rage  has  caught  her. 
Scarce  can  they  rest  upon  their  pillows. 
For  musing  on  machines  and  billows; 
Or,  should  they  slumber,  'tis  to  dream 
All  night  of  Margate  and  of  Steam ; 
Of  Steam,  which  stronger  than  a  giant, 
Duly  invoked,  is  more  compliant. 
At  half-past  eight,  propitious  hour ! 
He's  at  their  service,  at  the  Tower. 

Embarked, 
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£mbarked 9  they  catch  the  sound,  and  feel' 

The  thumping  motion  of  his  wheel. 

Lashed  into  foam  by  ceaseless  strokes. 

The  river  roars,  the  funnel  smokes. 

As  onward,  like  an  arrow,  shoots 

The  giant,  with  his  seven-league  boots; 

Spite  of  their  crowded  sails,  outstripping 

With  ease  the  speed  of  all  the  shipping 

Through  every  reach — mast  following  mast 

Descried,  approached,  o'ertaken,  past. 

Look  where  you  will,  you  ^d  no  traces 

Of  qualm-anticipating  faces 

From  shifting  helm  or  taught  lee-braceis, 

Ills  with  which  fate  the  bliss  alloys, 

£i*e/?e//ec^,  of  the  Margate-hoys. 

No  calm,  so  dead  that  nothing  stirs. 

Baffles  the  sea-sick  passengers. 

With  ecstasy  no  tongue  can  utter, 

They  take  to  tea  and  bread  and  butter. 

On  the  smooth  deck  some  stretch  their  legs, 

Some  feast  below  on  toast  and  eggs, 

As,  cheered  by  clarinet  and  song. 

Ten  knots  an  houry  they  spank  along, 

(Sure  at  their  destined  post  to  sup. 

Unless,  perchance,  they're  all  blown  up,) 

By  Graves-end,  South-end,  through  the  Nore, 

Till  the  boat  lands  them  all  at^bi/r, 

Exulting,  on  the  Margate  shore!' — pp.  156 — 158. 

There  is  something  in  the  following  illustration  of  that  gentle 
violence  with  which  political  favours  are  ^  thrust  upon  us/  which 
savours  of  Swift. 

*  TTis  thus  that  peerages  are  proffered. 
And  ribbons  pressed,  and  mitres  offered. 
There's  no  protection,  no  defence 
Against  this  gentle  violence. 
Some  receive  pensions,  others  places. 
As  from  the  hands  of  all  the  Graces. 
"  They  never  had  the  slightest  notion, — 
"  'Twas  all  the  minister's  own  motion ; 
"  They  fight,  'tis  true,  beneath  his  banner; 
"  But — given  in  such  a  handsome  manner — 
**  Never  solicited  or  troubled — 
**  They  feel  the  obligation  doubled." 
Ask  not  the  meaning,  or  the  force 
Of  words  like  these — they're  words  of  course; 
Sounds  which,  however  strange  to  utter, 
Add  relish  to  men's  bread  and  butter. — p.  197- 

These  airy  and  clever  passages^  (and  these  are  not  the  only  ones 
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of  this  (iedcripti<)n  in  the  poem,)  shew  the  author  to  Aiore  advan- 
tage than  the  whole  work ;  for  he  is  never  satisfied  to  sketch  his 
scene — he  labours  it  with  the  care,  but  without  the  effect,  of  a 
Dutch  painter ;  and  rarely  intermits  his  pains,  till  he  has  confused 
and  flattened  bis  first  design  by  the  cruel  luxuriance  of  his  illus- 
tration. 

If  this  redundancy  of  rhyme  be  attributable  to  copiousness,' — 
to  the  errors  of  taste,  and  the  inexperience  of  a  young  author, 
we  entertain  great  hopes  of  his  future  success ;  but  if,  on  the 
otherrhand,  as  we  see  some  reason  to  suspect,  the  Letter  to  Julia 
is  the  vehicle  of  the  hoarded  facetiousness  of  a  practised  dealer  in 
jeux  d'esprits,  we  can  expect  not  merely  nothing  better,  but  per- 
haps even  nothing  more  of  this  kind  from  the  same  pen.  The  ac- 
cumulated pleasantries  of  years  have  apparently  been  lavished  in 
an  incautious  fortnight  on  the  extravagant  Julia. 
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Art.  XI. — Memoirs  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth^  Esq.  Begun 
by  himself  (ind  concluded  by  his  Daughter,  Maria  Edgeworth. 
%  vols.  8vo.     London.     18^0* 

E  have  been  so  much  amused  with  the  writings  of  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  and  his  daughter,  and  their  style  seern^  so  particularly 
adapted  to  domestic  biography,  that  we  found  it  impossible  to  open 
this  book  without  certain  anticipations  of  pleasure.  But  it  too 
often  /happens  that  those  who  exhibit  the  shrewdest  good  sense  in 
measuring  or  describing  the  qualities  of  others,  are  woefully  de- 
ficient in  appreciating  their  own.  To  speak  of  one*8  self  with 
moral  truth  is  difficult;  with  absolute  truth  perhaps  impossible. 
Endless  indeed  are  the  forms  which  vanity  takes;  but  it  may  gene- 
rally be  said  that  the  two  most  frequent,  and.  yet  most  intolerable 
faults  are,  on  the  one  hand,  long-winded  explanations  of  minute 
and  trivial  facts,  afid  on  the  other,  pompous  declamations,  in  which 
the  facts  are  overlaid  by  a  verbose  and  unwearied  panegyric.  We 
are  afraid  that  our  readers  will  find  these  observations  not  altogether 
inapplicable  to  the  present  volumes. 

Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  was  born  at  Bath,  in  the  year  1 744, 
of  a  family  which  had  been  settled  hi  Ireland  since  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  which  he  says  had  been, , God  knows  how 
long,  established  at  *  Edgeworth,  in  Middlesex,  now  erroneously 
called  Edge  ware.' 

Mr.  Edgeworth  favours  us  with  some  memoranda  of  his  imme- 
diate ancestors,  which  it  required  no  little  exertion  of  candour  to 
give,  and  which  are  only  curious  as  showing  that  some  of  the  most 
absurd  scenes  of  his  Castle  Rack-rent  were  copied  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  own  family.  And  here,  perhaps,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  observe-— as  the  literary  reputation  of  the  Edgew'orths  is  mainly 

built 
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built  on  their  representation  of  Irish  characters — that  their  habit 
was  to  write  down  (even  in  society)  any  expressions  which  appeared 
jto  them  likely  to  suit  their  publications ;  and  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  when  Mr.  Edgeworlh  acted  as  a  magistrate  in  hearing 
the  disputes  of  his  Irish  neighbours,  his  daughter  was  often  in  the 
room  taking  notes  of  the  peculiar  manners  or  expressions  of  the 
litigants.  This  accounts  for  the  admirable  truth  and  minuteness 
with  which  they  have  painted  individual  Irish  character.  It  ex- 
plains also  why  such  of  their  works,  and  such  parts  of  the  works,  as 
are  not  peculiarly  Irish,  are  so  very  inferior  to  those  which  are;  and 
it  removes  a  little  of  the  wonder  which  we  have  felt,  that  the  authors 
of  Castle  Rack-rent  and  Ennui  should  have  produced  such  works 
as  Belinda,  Harrington  and  Ormond,  and  the  two  volumes  before 
us.  But  it  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  mode,  of  sketch- 
ing after  individual  nature,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  caricature, 
and  that,  accordingly,  the  portraits  which  Mr.  and  Miss  Edgeworth 
compose,  on  the  principle  of  Apelles,  by  collecting  into  one  can- 
vass the  features  of  many  individuals,  are  often  exaggerated,  and 
tend  to  give  us  an  amusing  rather  than  a  just  representation  of  the 
Irish  character. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manners,  or  rather,  of  what  Mr.  Edgeworth 
believes  to  have  been  the  manners,  of  his  forefathers,  we  extract 
the  following  passage. 

*  Captain  Edgeworth  had  a  son  by  his  former  wife,  and  the  present 
wife  had  a  daughter,  by  her  former  husband.  The  daughter  was  heirei« 
to  her  father's  property.  These  young  people  fc|l  in  love  with  each 
other.  The  mother  was  averse  to  the  match.  To  avoid  the  law  against 
running  away  with  an  heiress,  the  lovers  settled,  that  the  young  lady 
should  take  her  lover  to  church  behind  her  on  horseback.  Their  mar- 
riage, was  effected.  Their  first  son,  Francis,  was  born  before  the  joint 
ages  of  his  father  and  mother  amounted  to  thirty-one  years. 

*  After  the  death  of  Captain  Edgeworth  and  his  wife,  which  happened 
before  this  young  couple  had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  John  Edge- 
worth  took  possession  of  a  considerable  estate  in  Ireland,  and  of  an  estate 
in  England,  in  Lancashire,  which  came  to  him  in  right  of  his  wife;  he 
had  also  ten  thousand  pounds  in  money*  as  her  fortune.  But  they  were 
extravagant,  and  quite  ignorant  of  the  management  of  money.  Upon  an 
excursion  to  England,  they  mortgaged  their  estate  in  Lancashire,  and 
carried  the  money  to  London  in  a  stockings  which  they  kept  on  the  top 
of  dieirbed.  To  this  stocking,  both  wife  and  husband  had  free  access, 
and  of  course  its  contents  soon  began  to  be  very  low.  The  young  man 
was  handsome,  and  very  fond  of  dress.  At  one  time,  when  he  had  run 
out  all  his  cash,  he  actually  sold  the  ground-plot  of  a  house  in  Dublin, 
to  purchase  a  high  crowned  hat  and  feathers,  which  was  then  the  mode. 
He  lived  in  high  company  in  London,  and  at  court.  Upon  some  occa- 
sion, King  Charles  the  Second  insisted  upon  knighting  him.  His  lady 
was  presented  at  court,  where  she  was  so  much  taken  notice  of  by 
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tlie  gallant  monarch,  that  she  thought  it  proper  to  intimate  to  her 
husband,  that  she  did  not  wish  to  go  there  a  second  time ;  nor  did  she 
ever  after  appear  at  court,  though  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beautj. 
She  returned  to  Ireland.  This  was  an  instance  of  prudence,  as  well  as 
of  strength  of  mind,  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected  from  the 
improvident  temper  she  had  shewn  at  first  setting  out  in  life.  In  this 
lady's  character  there  was  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  strength  and 
weakness.  She  was  coucageous  beyond  the  habits  of  her  sex  in  real 
danger,  and  yet  afraid  of  imaginary  beings.  According  to  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  times,  she  believed  in  fairies.  Opposite  to  her  husbands 
castle  of  Lissard,  in  Ireland,  and  within  view  of  the  windows,  there  is  a 
mount,  which  was  reputed  to  be  the  resort  of  fairies ;  and  when  Lady 
Edgeworth  resided  alone  at  Lissard,  the  common  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, either  for  amusement,  or  with  the  intention  of  frightening  her 
away,  sent  children  by  night  to  this  mount,  who  by  their  strange  noises, 
by  singing,  and  the  lights  they  shewed  from  time  to  time,  terrified  her 
exceedingly.  But  she  did  not  quit  the  place.  The  mount  was  called 
Fairy-mount,  since  abbreviated  into  JFir-mount.* 

*  Of  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  of  this  Lady  Edgeworth,  who 
was  so  much  afraid  of  fairies,  I  will  now  give  an  instance.  While  she  was 
living  at  Lissard,  she  was,  on. some  sudden  alarm,  obliged  to  go  at  night 
to  a  garret  at  the  top  of  the  house,  for  some  gunpowder,  which  was  kept 
there  in  a  barrel.  She  was  followed  up  stairs  by  an  ignorant  servant 
girl,  who  carried  a  bit  of  candle  without  a  candlestick,  between  her  fin- 
gers. When  Lady  Edgeworth  had  taken  what  gunpowder  she  wanted, 
had  locked  the  door,  and  was  half  way  down  stairs  again,  she  observed, 
that  the  girl  had  not  her  candle,  and  asked  what  she  had  done  with  if, 
the  girl  recollected,  and  answered,  that  she  had  left  it  ^  stuck  in  the 
barrel  of  black  salt,*  Lady  Edgeworth  bid  her  stand  still,  and  instantly 
returned  by  herself  to  the  room  where  the  gunpowder  was ;  found  the 
candle  «s  the  girl  had  described — put  her  hand  carefully  underneath  it 
— carried  it  safely  out,  and  when  she  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
dropped  on  her  knees,  and  thanked  God  for  their  deliverance/ — Vol.  i. 
pp.  10—14. 

We  have  chosen  this  extract  because^  while  it  shews  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  style,  it  gives  us  occasion  to  observe  on  one  or  two  points 
which  villi  subsequently  present  themselves  in  the  consideration  of 
some  particulars  of  his  own  life.' 

The  first  is,  that  Mr.  Edgeworth's  notion  about  the  degrees  of 
kindred  between  whom  marriage  may  be  contracted^  seems  very 
loose,  as  the  only  epithet  he  applies  to  this  union  of  two  persons 
who  stood  almost  in  the  relation  of  brother  and  sister^  and  who  had 
several  brothers  and  sisters  common  to  both,  is,  that  it  was  inconsi* 
derate.  Perhaps  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  induced  to  quote  this  family 
Auling,  as  a  kind  of  hereditary  justification  of  his  own  practice. 

•  We  believe  nothing  of  this  abbreviation,  as  it  is  ridiculously  called.  Ftr  is  as  ai«:ient 
A  term  as  Fatry,which,  wesospecl*  was  unknown  in  Ii^Iand  when  the  mount  was  named. 

The 
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The  second  (and  we  shall  be  but  too  often  obliged  to  revert  to 
it)  IS,  that  Mr.  Edgeworth's  anecdotes  do  not  always  seem  to  bear 
that  character  of  strict  autheyiiicity  which  makes  the  whole  charm 
of  family  history  or  of  autobiography ;  for  instance,  the  story  of 
the  barrel  of  gunpowder  is  one  which  we  have  ourselves  heard 
told  of  many  persons,  vi^ith  some  slight  variation  of  circumstances, 
but  never,  we  think,  with  so  many  marks  of  improbability  as  in  this 
instance.  A  barrel  of  gunpowder,  so  large,  and  standing  high 
etiough  to  serve  to  stick  a  candle  in,  is  no  very  likely  part  of  the 
furniture  of  the  garret  of  a  country-house — then,  that  a  servant  girl 
should  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  gunpowder  from  black  salt — 
that  she  should  stick  the  candle  into  the  very  barrel  where  her  mis- 
tress was  at  work — that  they  should  come  away  and  lock  the  door 
in  the  darky  and  get  half  way  down  stairs,  still  in  the  dark,  before 
they  remembered  the  light — are  all,  and  particularly  the  latter,  in» 
credible,  not  to  say  impossible  circumstances. 

Of  the  same  character  is  a  story  of  the  preservation  of  this  lady's 
husband,  w^hen  an  infant,  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  by  the  fidelity  of  a 
poor  servant,  who  hid  the  child  in  a  pannier,  and  conveyed  him, 
covered  and  concealed  by  eggs  and  chickensy  through  the  rebel 
camp  safely  to  Dublin.  The  notion  of  evading  tlie  vigilance  of 
a  camp  of  hungry  rebels,  by  hiding  the  infant  under  articles  so 
little  likely  to  be  examined  or  plundered  as  eggs  and  chickens,  is 
a  happy  idea,  which  could  only  occur  to  an  Irish  servant ;  but, 
unluckily,  this  story  too  is  of  pretty  general  currency  in  Ire- 
land, but  with  the  more  credible  change  of  eggs  and  chickens  into 
bay  or  straw;  and  if  we  are  not  very  much  mistaken,  old  Macklin 
used  to  give  SQ me  such  account  oihis  being  conveyed  into  Drogheda 
in  this  way  during  the  hostilities  in  that  neighbourhood  between 
William  and  James  the  Second. 

These  would  be  hardly  worthy  Mr.  Edgeworth's  relation,  even 
if  they  were  facts,  but  they  become  worth  noticing  as  affecting  in 
some  degree  our  confidence  in  Mr.  Edgeworth's  veracity,  or  at 
least  in  his  judgment.  It  is  itideed  ridiculous  enough  to  see  him 
giving  such  trifles  all  the  pomp  of  history — carrying  on  a  running 
date — 1593 — 1641 — 1680 — at  the  head  of  the  page  in  which  they 
arfe  recorded.  Nor  are  these  the  only  instances  we  could  quote, 
but  they  are  enough,  perhaps  more  than  enough,  and  they  certainly  * 
diminish  the  regret  which  we  should  otherwise  feel  at  the  following 
passage. 

*  These  anecdotes  were  told  to  my  father  by  Lady  Edge  worth,  that 
widow  of  Sir  John,  who  lived  till  ninety,  and  who  related  to  him  many 
curious  anecdotes  of  the  five  reigns  during  which  she  flourished.  From 
her  traditions,  and  from  letters  and  papers,  now  in  my  possession,  my 
fkther  compiled  some  manuscript  memoirs,  from  which  I  was  tempted 
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here  to  make  further  extracts,  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 
Thinking,  however,  that  they  would  take  up  more  room  than  could  pro- 
perly be  spared  in  this  narrative,  I  omit  all  which  do  not  immediately  , 
relate  to  my  own  family.' — vol.  i.  p.  ip,  20. 

There  is  nothing   whatsoever  in  Mr.  EdgeworthV  childhood, 
worth  notice ;  and  considering  the  minute  facts  which  he  conde- . 
scends  to  record  of  his  infancy,  it  is  surprising  that  there  should  be 
so  little  to  distinguish  him  from  the  herd  of  boys. 

In  one  particular,  however,  he  certainly  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  singular ;  he  was,  it  appears,  very  religious,  and  wept  bit- 
terly before  he  was  eight  years  old  because  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  being  a  martyr^  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  says  he,  "  I  ventured 
to  think  for  myself,*"  and  these  thoughts  appear  to  have  been  con- 
siderations upon  revela Hon f free  will,  original  sin,  and  topics  of  this 
nature,  which  he  treated,  it  would  seem,  with  as  bold  and  infidel  a 
spirit  as  Voltaire  himself  could  have  done  at  thrice  his  age.  The 
ei^ample  which  ho  gives  of  this  original  thinking  is  thus  stated. 

^  My  father  was  about  this  time  enclosing  a  garden-;  part  of  the 
wall  in  its  progress  afforded  means  for  climbing  to  the  top  of  it,  which 
I  soon  effected.  My  father  reprimanded  me  severely,  and  as  no  fruit 
was  at  that  time  ripe,  he  could  not  readily  conceive  what  motive  I  could 
have,  for  takii^  so  much  trouble,  and  running  so  great  a  risk.  I  told 
him  truly,  that  I  had  no  motive  but  the  pleasure  of  climbing.  [ 
added,  that  if  the  garden  were  full  of  ripe  peaches,  it  would  he  a 
much  greater  temptation  ;  and  that  unless  he  should  be  certain  that 
nobody  would  climb  over  the  wall,  he  ought  not  to  have  peaches  in  the 
garden.  After  having  talked  to  me  for  some  time,  he  discovered  that  I 
had  reasoned  thus  :  if  my  father  knows  beforehand,  that  the  temptation 
of  peaches  will  necessarily  induce  me  to  climb  over  the  garden  wall ; 
and  that  if  I  do,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  I  shall  break  my  neck, 
I  shall  not  be  guilty  of  any  crime,  but  my  father  will  be  the  cause  of 
ray  breaking  my  neck.  This  I  applied  to  Adaniy  without  at  the  time 
being  able  to  perceive  the  great  diffierence  between  things  human  and 
divine.  My  father,  feeling  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  me  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  difficulty,  judiciously  declined  the  contest, 
and  desired  me  not  to  meddle  with  what  was  above  my  comprehension. 
I  mention  this,  because  all  parents,  who  encourage  their  children  to 
speak  freely,  often  hear  from  them  puzzling  questions  and  observations; 
and  I  wish  to  point  out,  that  oji  such  occasions  children  should  not  be 
discouraged,  but  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  advice  of  Rous- 
seau, parents  should  fairly  and  truly  confess  their  ignorance.' — vol.  i. 
p.  33 — 35. 

Here  again  we  hesitate.  That  he  climbed  the  wall  may  be  true 
enough,  but  that  he  could  apply  his  reasoning  to  Adam  we  disbelieve 
for  two  reasons ;  the  first  is,  that  he  does  not  seem  even  when  he 
wrote  this  account  to  understand,  his  argument,  Which  is  (to  say  no- 
thing of  its  fallacy)  obvioMafy  4eo  abstruse  for  an  infant;  and,  se- 
condly 
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condly,  because  it  is  out  of  all  nature^  that  facts  so  different  from 
Adam's  case  should  have  reminded  him  of  that  case,  and  that  he 
should  have  argued  upon  the  spirit  and  recondite  principles  to  be 
derived  from  the  two  stories^  when  the  sensible  and  external  objects 
were  so  different.  If  he  had  been  permitted  to  play  in  a  fruit  gar- 
den under  a  prohibition  of  touching  any  things  and  had  (as  he  natu- 
rally might)  yielded  to  temptation  and  been  punished,  a  clever  boy 
might  have  likened  himself  to  Adam ;  but  that,  because,  disobeying 
no  prohibition,  he  climbed,  for  climbing-sake,  over  a  wall  into  a 
garden  where  there  was  no  fruity  and  where  there  was  neither  offence 
nor  punishment,  he  should  have  extravagated  into  the  discussions 
that  perplexed  Milton's  devils,  we  can  still  less  believe  than  we  do 
the  stories  of  the  black  salt  and  the  eggs  and  chickens, 

Tliis  may  serve  to  explain,  in  some  degree,  a  fact  which  we  have 
on  a  former  occasion  noticed  with  regret,  that  a  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity formed  no  part  of  the  system  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  works, 
nor,  as  we  fear  from  the  perusal  of  ihis  work,  of  the  principles  of 
his  life :  but  of  this  hereafter. 

We  pass  over  his  school  adventures,  *  his  knavery  and  plea- 
santry,' as  honest  Tully  has  it,  to  arrive  at  an  affair  which  Mr. 
Edgeworth  treats  as  a  pleasantry,  but  which  it  seems  evident  that 
he  misrepresents  in  a  considerable  degree. 

*  My  favourite  partner  among  the  young  ladies  at  these  wedding  dances 
was  the  daughter  of  the  curate  from  whom  1  learned  my  accidence. 

*  One  night  after  the  dancing  had  ceased,  the  young  people  retired 
to  what  was  then  called  a  raking  pot  of  tea,  A  description  of  this  Hi- 
bernian amusement  I  have  given  in  another  place.  It  is  here  sufficient 
to  say,  that  it  is  a  potation  of  strong  tea,  taken  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  to  refresh  the  spirits  of  those  who  have  sat  up  all  night.  We 
were  all  very  young  and  gay,  and  it  was  proposed  by  one  of  my  com- 
panions, who  had  put  a  white  cloak  round  his  shoulders  to  represent 
a  surplice,  that  he  should  marry  me  to  the  lady  with  whom  I  had 
danced. 

*  The  key  of  the  door  served  for  a  ring,  and  a  few  words  of  the  cere- 
mony, with  much  laughter  and  playfulness,  were  gabbled  over.  My 
father  heard  of  this  mock-marriage,  and  it  excited  great  alarm  in  his 
mind.  He  was  induced  by  his  paternal  fears  to  treat  the  matter  too 
seriously,  and  he  instigated  a  suit  of  jactitation  of  marriage  in  the  eccle- 
siastical court,  to  annul  these  imaginary  nuptials.  The  truth  was  ap- 
parent to  every  body  who  knew  us.  No  suspicion  even  was  entertained 
of  the  young  lady's  having  any  design  on  my  heart,  or  of  my  having 
obtained  any  influence  in  her's.  All  the  publicity  that  was  given  to 
this  childish  aft'air  was  fortunately  of  no  disadvantage  to  hei;;  on  the 
contrary,  it  brought  her  into  notice  among  persons  with  whom  she 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  acquainted,  and  she  was  afterwards 
suitably  married  in  her  own  neighbourhood.  It  was  before  I  was 
sixteen,  that  I  Vvas  thus  married  and  divorced.     I  say  married,  he- 
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cause  in  the  proceedings  in  this  strange  suit  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  a 
marriage  had  been  solemnized,  or  elae  there  could  have  been  no  divorce/ — 
pp.  70,  71. 

Now  Mr.  Edgeworth's  father  seems  lo  have  been  a  man  of  com- 
mon sense,  whatever  the  son  was,  and  surely  no  father  would  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  institute  legal  proceedings,  and  no  court 
would  have  entertained  such  proceedings  founded  on  a  marriage 
performed  by  a  lad  in  a  white  cloak  to  represent  a  surplice,  with 
the  key  of  the  door,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  or  in  the 
midst  of  a  ball,  and  only  a  few  words  of  the  ceremony  gabbled 
over  with  much  mirth  and  playfulness,  and  when  the  ^  truth  of  this 
farce  was  apparent  to  every  body.' 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Edgeworth's  disposition 
and  habits  concur  with  the  evidence  of  the  solemnity  of  the  legal 
proceeding  to  shew  that  there  was  something  more  serious  in  this 
matter  than  he  tliinks  tit  to  represent.  Exclusive  of  this  mock  ce- 
remony, he  was  married  four  times;  and  if  this  his^r^^  marriage 
was  performed  before  he  was  sixteen,  the  second  took  place  when 
he  was  about  nineteen,  and  the  last  when  he  was  near  sixty;  the 
intermediate  marriages  too  were  both  accompanied  by  circum- 
stances of  some  degree  of  peculiarity:  we,  therefore,  are  obliged, 
cm  even  a  first  view  of  the  transaction,  to  refuse  our  assent  to  the 
farcical  representation  given  of  this  affair  by  Mr.  Edgeworth;  and 
one  of  the  strangest  assertions  we  ever  read,  and  which  shews  that 
he  had  no  very  nice  delicacy  on  such  points,  is  his  assertion,  that 
.^he  unhappy  publicity  given  to  this  affair  was  of  no  disadvantage 
to  the  poor  young  woman ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  brought  her  into 
notice  amongst  a  better  class  of  society! 

But  out  of  Mr.  Edgworth's  own  mouth  we  can  convict  him  of 
a  downright  untruth  in  his  account  of  this  matter — he  says,  '  I 
say  married,  because  in  the  proceedings  in  this  strange  suit  it  was 
necessary  to  shew  that  a  marriage  had  been  solemnized,  or  else 
there  could  have  been  no  divorce  ;* — but  Mr.  Edgeworth  forgot  that 
Jie  had  just  told  us  that  the  suit  was  one  oi  jactitation  of  marriage 
and  not  for  a  divorce.  In  a  suit  for  a  divorce,  it  is  necessary  to 
prove  that  there  has  been  a  previous  marriage;  but  in  a  suit*  for  jac- 
titation to  annul  imaginary  nuptials'  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  necessary 
to  shew  that  there  had  been  no  previous  ceremony.  This  is  quite 
conclusive  against  Mr.  Edgeworth,  and  saves  us  the  trouhlc  of  sup- 
plying, from  private  sources,  proofs  of  his  wilful  mispresentation  of 
an  affair  so  important  to  his  history,  and  justifies  us  in  calling  this 
his^Vs^  marriage. 

*  Immediately  after  my  farcical  marriage,  and  more  farcical  divorce, 
I  entered  Trinity  College  Dublin,  26th "April,  1760.  My  tutor  was 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Palmer,  a  gentlemanlike  and  wortjiy  man  ;  but  it 

was 
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was  not  the  fashion  in  those  days  to  plague  fellow-commoners  with 
lectures.  My  class-fellows,  except  William  Foster,  my  competitor, 
gave  me  so  little  motive  for  emuiatiorij  that  I  did  not  trouble  myself 
much  with  study.  In  competition  with  him  I  was  obliged  to  exert 
myself  strenuously.  After  a  hard  fought  examination,  he  obtained 
from  me  the  premium,  which  he  generously  acknowledged  to  be  my  light. 
At  the  next  public  examination  I  was  audaciously  and  shamefully  care* 
less,  I  went  into  the  hall  to  translate  six  books  of  Homer,  of  the  greatest 
part  of  which  I  had  never  read  one  word.  A  stupid  young  man  suc- 
ceeded against  me,  though  1  certainly  answered  better  than  he  did ; 
but  the  examiner,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Duigenan,  suspecting  from  my 
manner,  that  1  had  not  taken  much  previous  pains,  plainly  asked  me, 
how  often  1  had  read  these  books  of  Homer.  I  told  him  **  never." 
"  Then  Sir,"  said  he,  '*  though  you  have  answered  better  than  your 
antagonist,  I  will  not  give  you  the  premium,  which  is  intended  as  a 
reward  for  diligence,  and  not  as  an  encouragement  for  idleness  and 
presumption."' — pp.  74,  75. 

Agsiin  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  charge  Mr.  Edgeworth  with 
more  than  inaccuracy^  and  with  a  degree  of  vanity  which  would 
be  ofiiensive  even  if  founded  in  truth. 

Id  the  first  place,  the  story  of  Doctor  Duigenan's  having  de- 
prived him,  as  a  punishment  for  idleness,  of  a  prize  he  had  de- 
served, must  be  false ;  as  it  appears  from  the  books  of  the  Univer- 
sity, that  Doctor  Duigenan  did  not  become  a  fellow,  a  master,  or 
an  examiner,  till  the  year  after  Mr.  Edgeworth  had  quitted  the 
University,  and  that,  therefore,  the  learned  doctor  never  could  have 
examined  the  hopeful  pupil.  If  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Edgeworth 
may  h^ve  only  mistaken  the  name  of  the  examiner,  but  that  the  fact 
may  be  otherwise  true,  then  we  must  observe,  that  the  person  of 
the  man  was  the  thing  most  likely  to  stick  to  his  memory,  and  that 
when  we  find  him  erroneous  in  that  plain  particular,  we  may  well 
be  allowed  to  doubt  his  recollection  of  the  minor  parts  of  the 
|ran9a.ction ;  but  there  is  other  evidence  to  shew  that  M  r.  Edge- 
worth's  claim  to  superior  merit  is  wholly  unfounded.  He  had  for- 
gotten, perhaps,  that  the  mode  of  reward  at  the  University  of 
J)ublin  is  this. — There  are  four  examinations  in  the  year.  At  the 
first  the  best  answerer  gets  a  prize,  or  premium  as  Mr.  Edgeworth 
culls  it ;  at  the  second,  if  the  same  person  is  still  successful,  he 
gets,  not  the  prize,  but,  a  certificate  that  he  deserves  it,  while  the 
prize  itself  passes  to  the  next  best  answerer,  and  so  on  in  the  two 
other  examinations  of  the  year;  so  that  four  persons,  at  least,  in  each 
class,  which  consists  on  the  average  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty 

Ersons,  must  be  annually  rewarded  with  prizes.  Now  if  Mr, 
Igeworth  was  unjustly  deprived  by  Foster  of  ihe  first  premium, 
why  did  he  not  get  the  secofifi,  and  if  the  imaginary  Doctor 
Duigenan  was  so  illnatured  as  to  deprive  him  of  that,  why,  if '  his 
competitors  gave  him  so  little  room  for  emulation,'  did  he  not 
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persist  in  contesting  the  two  subsequent  prizes  of  the  year  M'ith 
those  dunces  r — But  so  far  w  as  his  successful  competitor,  a  Mr. 
Dawson,  it  seems,  from  being  a  stupid  youn^  man,  that  he  obtained 
the  first  prize  and  the  two  subsequent  certificates  of  the  ensuing 
year,  surpassing  even  Foster,  whose  merits  Mr.  Edgeworth  ac- 
knowledges :  and  though  Mr.  Edgeworth  speaks  so  slightingly  of 
his  class  fellows,  and  particularly  of  the  fellow-commoners  of  that 
period,  we  find  amongst  them,  (besides  the  names  of  Foster  and 
Dawson,  his  immediate  conquerors,)  those  of  Mr.  Speaker  Foster, 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Burgh,  Lord  Chancellor  Fitz  Gibbon,  Edmond 
Malone,  Bishop  Kearney,  Doctors  Usher  and  Richardson,  and  a 
crowd  of  other  men  who  have  all  become  eminent  in  the  senate, 
the  church  or  the  law.  We  are  afraid  that  these  observations  are 
conclusive,  to  shew  that  Mr.  Edge  worth's  boast  is  wholly  un-* 
founded,  and  that  his  vanity  is  worse  than  puerile — that  it  is  slan- 
derous ;  and  if  it  be  said  that  these  are  mistakes  about  trifles,  we 
must  reply,  that  inaccuracy  in  trifles  creates  a  strong  presumption 
of  inaccuracy  in  more  important  matters,  and  that,  in  fact,  these 
things  are  not  more  trifling  than  the  generality  of  anecdotes  which 
this  book  contains. 

After  two  idle,  dissipated,  and  unprofitable  years  spent  at  Dub- 
lin, his  father  prudent  It/,  he  says,  removed  him  to  Oxford.  Of  the 
prudence  the  fruits  were  not  very  apparent ;  for  we  know  not  w  hat 
right  he  had  to  expect,  from  the  laxity  of  Oxford  discipline  at  that 
time,  an  improvement  in  learning  which  the  strictness  of  the  Dub- 
lin examinations  had  not  produced ;  and  as  to  moral  prudence,  we 
find  that  he  married,  while  at  Oxford,  a  young  lady  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  had  a  son  before  he  was  tweiUy, 

This  match  also  was  made  under  awkward  circumstances. — The 
lady,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Elers,  of  Black-pBourton,  near  Oxford,  an 
old  friend  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  father,  ^  attracted  his  attention;  I 
had  paid  my  court  to  her,  (he  says,)  and  I  felt  myself  insensibly 
entangled  so  completely,  that  1  could  not  find  any  honourable 
means  of  extrication.'  But  having,  in  one  of  tlie  vacations,  made 
H  trip  to  Bath,  he  had,  it  seems,  changed  his  mind. 

*  1  have  not  to  reproach  myself  with  any  deceit,  or  suppression  of 
the  truth.  On  m^^  return  to  Biack-Bourton,  I  did  not  conceal  the  «/•» 
tered  stafe  of  my  mind;  but  having  engaged  the  affections  of  the  young 
lady,  1  married  while  I  wqs  yet  a  youth  at  college.  I  resolved  to  meet 
the  disagreeable  comequtincts  of  such  a  step  with  fortitude^  and  witht 
out  being  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  the  society  to  which  I  had  been  ac- 
customed. 1  determined  to  submit  to  the  displeasure  of  my  father  with 
respectful  firmness.  By  my  mother's  tears  and  supplications  she  ob- 
tained his  forgiveness.  As  I  was  under  age  J  /tad  married  in  Scotland  ; 
but  a  few  months  afterwards,  my  father  had  me  remarried  by  license 
with  his  consent.'— vol.  i.  pp.  102,  103. 

So 
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So  that  Mr.  Edgeworth's  first  marriage  his  father  was  obliged 
'to  sei  aside  by  a  solemnity^  and  his  second,  he  was  obliged  by  a 
^solemnity  to  conjirm. 

As  Mr.  Edge  worth  treats  his  first  marriage  with  ridicule,  so  he 
appears  to  have  looked  upon  this  his  second  with  permanent  diaf- 
gust.  .  We  find  in  his  poetical  opuscula  an  epigram  written  in 
181 1  on  some  recent  Scotch  marriages  and  divorces. 

*  To  ready  Scotland  boys  and  girls  are  carried 
Before  their  ^iTRe  impatient  to  be  married. 
Soon  wiser  growriy  the  self-same  road  they  run, 
With  equal  haste,  to  get  the  knot  undone. 
Th'  indulgent  Scot,  when  English  law  loo  nice  is, 
Sanctions  onr  follies  first,  and  then  our  vices,' — p.  490. 

^hat  Mr.  Edgeworth,  the  hero  of  five  marriages,  two  of  them 
clandestine,  another  of  them  irregular,  and  the  last  three  inde- 
cently hasty,  should  have  presumed  to  erect  himself  into  a  censor 
on  such  a  subject,  and  that  his  daughter  should  have  published 
this  sneer  at  the  union  which  ^ave  her  birth,  appears  to  us,  to  be 
an  effrontery  in  him  and  an  mdiscretion  in  her  which  we  could 
not  have  believed,  if  it  were  not  before  our  eyes. 

Aftek*  this  marriage,  Mr.  Edgeworth  thought  of  being  called  to 
the  bar,  but  his  mode  of  study  was  not  very  likely  to  lead  to  suc- 
cessful results.  He  took  a  house  at  Hare  Hatch,  betvi^een  Maiden- 
head and  Reading,  and  his  legal  pursuits  seem  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  going  up  to  town  four  times  a  year,  for  two  or  three  days, 
to  keep,  as  it  is  called,  his  terms  at  the  Temple.  This  is  not 
much  to  be  regretted  ;  Mr.  Edgeworth  could  hardly  have  made  a 
good  lawyer,  and  in  his  retirement  at  Hare  Hatch,  he  indulged  his 
mechanical  turn,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  useful  knowledge 
w^hich  enabled  him,  in  after  life,  to  educate  a  large  family  with 
considerable  success,  to  amuse  if  not  benefit  the  public  by  some 
'ingenious  experiments,  and  to  contribute  no  unimportant  share  to 
those  entertaming  works  since  published  in  conjunction  with  his 
eldest  daughter. 

During  his  occasional  visits  to  town  he  had  become  acquainted, 
by  his  proficiency  in  the  art  of  conjuring, — *  omne,  vafer  tangit'— 
with  the  celebrated  Sir  Francis  Delaval. 

*  A  famous  match  was  at  that  time  pending  at  Newmarket  between 
two  horses,  that  were  in  every  respect  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  Lord 
March, (late  Duke  of  Queensbury,)  one  evening  at  Ranelagh,  expressed 
his  regret  to  Sir  Francis  Delaval,  that  he  was  not  able  to  attend  New- 
market at  the  next  meeting.  **  I  am  obliged/'  said  he,  "  to  stay  in 
London;  I  shall,  however,  be  at  the  Turf  Coffee  House;  1  shall  sta- 
tion fleet  horses  on  the  road,  to  bring  me  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the 
event  of  the  race,  and  I  shall  manage  my  bets  accordingly." 

"  I  asked 
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*  I  asked  at  what  time  in  the  evening  he  expected  to  know  ii'ho  was 
winner. — He  said  about  nine  in  the  evening.  I  asserted,  that  I  should 
be  able  to  name  the  winning  horse  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Lord  March  heard  my  assertion  with  so  much  incredulity,  as  to  urg^ 
me  to  defend  myself;  and  at  length  I  offered  to  lay  five  hundred  pounds, 
that  I  would  in  London  name  the  winning  horse  at  Newmarket,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  great  match  in  questaoii 
was  to  be  run»  Sir  Francis,  having  looked  at  me  for  encouragement, 
offered  to  lay  five  hundred  pounds  on  my  side;  Lprd  Eglintoua  did  the 
same ;  Shaftoe  and  somebody  else  took  up  their  bets ;  and  the  next  day 
we  were  to  meet  at  the  Turf  Coffee-House,  to  put  oar  bets  in  writing. 
After  we  went  home,  I  explained  to  Sir  Francis  Delaval  the  means 
that  I  proposed  to  use.  I  had  early  been  acquainted  with  Wilkins's 
**  Secret  and  swift  Messenger;"  I  had  also  read  in  Hooke's  works  of  a 
scheme  of  this  sort,  and  I  had  determined  to  employ  a  telegraph  nearly 
resembling  that  which  I  have  since  published.  The  machinery  I  knew 
could  be  prepared  in  a  few  days. 

**  Sir  Francis  immediately  perceived  the  feasibility  of  my  scheme, 
and  indeed  its  certainty  of  success.  It  was  summer  time,  and  by  em- 
ploying a  sufficient  number  of  persons,  we  could  place  our  machines  so 
near  as  to  be  almost  out  of  the  power  of  the  weather.  When  we  all 
met  at  the  Turf  Coffee-House,  I  offered  to  double  my  bet,  so  did  Sir 
Francis.  The  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  were  willing  to  accept 
my  offer;  but  before  I  would  conclude  my  wager,  I  thought  it  fair  to 
state  to  Lord  March,  that  I  did  not  depend  upon  the  fleetness  or 
strength  of  horses  to  carry  the  desired  intelligence,  but  upon  other 
means,  which  I  bad,  of  being  informed  in  London  which  horse  had  ac- 
tually won  at  Newmarket,  between  the  time  when  the  race  should  be  con- 
cluded and  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  My  opponents  thanked  me  for 
my  candour,  reconsidered  the  matter,  and  declined  the  bet.  My  friends 
blamed  me  extremely  for  giving  up  such  an  advantageous  speculation. 
None  of  them,  except  Sir  Francis,  knew  the  means  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  employ,  and  he  kept  them  a  profound  secret ,  with  a  view  to  use 
them  afterwards  for  his  own  purposes.  With  that  energy,  which  cha- 
racterised every  thing  in  which  he  engaged,  he  immediately  erected, 
under  my  directions,  an  apparatus  between  his  house  and  part  of  Pic- 
cadilly ;  an  apparatus,  which  was  never  suspected  to  be  telegraphic.  I 
also  set  up  a  night  telegraph  between  a  house  which  Sir  F.  Delaval  oc- 
cupied at  Hampstead,  and  one  to  which  I  had  access  in  Great  Russell 
Street,  Bloomsbury.  This  nocturnal  telegraph  answered  well,  but  was 
too  expensive  for  common  use. 

^  Upon  my  return  home  to  Hare  Hatch,  I  tried  many  experiments  on 
different  modes  of  telegraphic  communication.  My  object  was  to  com- 
bine secrecy  with  expedition.  For  this  purpose  I  intended  to  employ 
windmills,  which  might  be  erected  for  common  economical  uses,  and 
which  might  at  the  same  time  afford  easy  means  of  communication 
from  place  to  place  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  Thertj  ip  a  wind- 
mill at  Nettlebed,  which  can  be  distinctly  seen  with  a  good  glass  from 
Assy  Hill,  between  Maidenhead  and  Henly,  the  highest  ground  in  Eng- 
land, 
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land,  touth  of  the  Trent,  With  the  amstwice  of  IVJr.  Perrot,  of  Hare 
Hatch,  I  ascertained  the  practicability  of  my  scheme  between  thesf 
places,  which  are  nearly  sixteen  miles  asunder. 

*  I  have  bad  occasion  to  shew  my  claim  to  the  revival  of  this  inven- 
tion in  modem  times,  and  in  particular  to  prove,  that  I  had  practised 
telegraphic  communication  in  the  year  l/o/y  long  before  it  was  ever 
attempted  in  France.  To  establish  these  truths,  I  obtained  from  Mr. 
Pierrot,  a  Berkshire  gentleman,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hare  Hatch,  and  who  was  witness  to  my  expermients,  his  testimony  to 
the  facts  which  I  have  just  related.  I  have  his  letter;  and,  before  itf 
contents  were  publh>hed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Academy  for  the 
year  179^,  I  shewed  it  to  Lord  Charlemont,  President  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.* — vol.  i.  pp.  145 — 149. 

The  solemn  and  querulous  tone  in  which  Miss  Edgewortb, 
throughout  a  whole  chapter  (vii.  vol.  2.),  talks  of '  her  father's  tele- 
graph' and  of  '  his  invention/  induces  us  to  make  a  few  obsenra^ 
tioiis  upon  this  passage. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  notice  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  does  not 
himself  directly  claim  the  invention,  but  only  its  revival  in  mpd^rn 
times,  and  although  he,  and  more  frequently  his  daughter,  are  fond 
of  confounding  the  invention  of  the  principle  with  the  invention  of 
a  particular  mode  of  applying  it,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  foregoing 
account  contains  all  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  has  to  say  about  the  tele- 
graph previously  to  its  employment  by  the  French.  After  that,  he 
amused  himself,  like  so  many  thousand  others,  in  devising  new 
modes  of  application,  but  that  seems  to  be  all. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  admits  that  he  took  the  idea  from  Wilkins 
and  Hooke — that  is  conclusive  as  to  the  invention.  Now  as  to 
the  practice — it  would  not  be  unreasonable,  after  what  we  have 
seen  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  modes  of  relating,  to  doubt  that  he  had 
ever  entertained  the  notion  at  all.  ^  None  of  his  friends,  except 
Sir  Francis,  knew  the  means  he  intended  to  employ,' — *  Sir  Francis 
kept  them  a  profound  secret.*  *  He  erected  an  apparatus  which  was 
never  suspected  to  be  telegraphic*  This  studied  secrecy  is  endea- 
voured to  be  accounted  for  by  Sir  Francis  wishing  to  keep  the  inven- 
tion for  his  own  purposes ;  to  have  allowed  him  to  do  so  is  not  very 
consistent  with  the  candour  with  which  Mr.  Edgeworth  states  that 
he  had  warned  his  antagonists  in  the  case  of  the  wager : — again, 
all  this  was  in  1767;  but  Sir  Francis  Dclaval  died  within  a  year  or 
two,  and  we  find  Mr.  Edgeworth  in  1768  and  1769  receiving  the 
gold  and  silver  medals  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  models,  machines, 
and  inventions,  for  waggons,  turnip-cutters,  wooden  horses,  phae- 
tons, umbrellas,  perambulators,  &c.  &c.  Why  from  1767  to  1794 
do  we  not  hear  a  word  of  the  telegraph  ?  This  silence  in  a  man 
who  was  so'  generously  communicative  of  all  his  otlier  inventions 

seems  unaccountable. 

Let 
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Let  it  be  also  observed^  that  Mr.  Edgewortb's  first  oflFer  to 
Lord  March  was  to  have  the  intelligence  five  hours  sooner  th^n 
bis  Lordship's  ^  fleet  horses/  stationed  along  the  road,  could  bring 
it.  Now  it  is  known,  that  Lord  March  used  to  receive  intelligence 
from  New  Market  by  this  mode  in  about  three  hours  and  a  half. 
So  that  Mr.  Edgewortb's  plan  would  have  brought  the  news  before 
the  event  could  have  happened. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  seems  to  have  anticipated  some  suspicion  of 
his  veracity,  for  he  calls  in  corroborative  evidence — *  with  the  fls- 
sistance  of  Mr.  Perrot,  (he  says)  of  Hare  Hatch,  I  ascertained 
the  practicability  of  my  scheme  between  these  two  places,  which 
are  sixteen  miles  asunder ;  and  to  establish  these  truths  I  obtained 
from  Mr.  Perrot,  who  was  witness  to  my  experiments^  his  tes>timony 
as  to  the  facts  I  have  just  related.  I  have  his  letter.'  This,  one 
would  think,  quite  enough,  but  Miss  Edgeworth,  '  to  make  as- 
surance double  sure,'  is  so  kind  as  to  insert  Mr.  Perrot's  certificate. 

*  "  DEAR  SIR, 

*  "  I  perfectly  recollect  having  several  conversations  mih,  you  in  176? 
on  the  subject  of  a  speedy  and  secret  conveyance  of  intelligence.  I 
recollect  ^our  going  up  the  hills  to  see  how  far,  and  how  distinctly,  the 
arms  (and  the  position  of  them)  of  Nettlebed  windmill  sails  were  to  be 
discovered  with  ease. — vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

Here  it  turns  out  that  Mr.  Perrot  does  not  speak  as  to  *  factSj 
but  as  to  *  conversations/  and  that  the  *  assistance*  which  he 
afforded  to  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  confined  to  seeing  him  go  up  the 
hilk  to  look  at  the  arms  of  Nettlebed.  windmill !  Can  it  be  denied 
that  Mr.  Edgewortb's  expressions  imply  that  he  performed  actual 
experiments,  and  that  Mr.  V extol  practically  assisted  in  them  ?  and 
can  it  be  denied  that  Mr.  Perrot's  certificate  negatives  those  asser- 
tions, and  only  testifies  as  to  conversations  and  seeing(uot  even 
accompanying)  Mr.  Edgeworth  going  up  the  hills  ?  The  proof, 
therefore,  which  he  and  Miss  Edgeworth  justly  thought  so  neces- 
sary, fails  them,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  he  had 
fone  a  jot  beyond  the  notion  which  he  derived  from  Wilkins  and 
looke.  Nay  he  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  his  idea  much 
beyond  that  of  old  ^gaeus,  who  devised  the  unlucky  black  sail  of 
Theseus,-— or  of  Hero  who  held  out  a  lamp  as  a  signal  across 
the  Hellespont, — or  of  the  connected  watch  fires  and  beacons  which, 
In  remote  and  even  in  comparatively  modern  times,  all  nations  have 
employed.  In  short,  Mr.  Edgeworth,  by  his  own  shewing,  has  no 
more  claim  to  the  merit  of  inventing  telegraphs  than  half  mankind, 
and,  by  the  evidence  he  produces,  appears  to  have  less. 

The  death  of  Sir  Francis  Delaval,  fortunately  perhaps  for  Mr. 
Edgeworth,  put  an  end  to  the  connexion  with  the  motley  society 
of  gamblers,  players,  and  philosophers,  with  whom*he  lived ;  and  he 

formod 
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formed  another  with  Mr.  Thomas  Day^  Dr.  Darwin,  to  whom  he 
introduced  himself  through  the  medium  of  some  mechanical  inven- 
tion which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  doctor,  Mr.  Keir,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Doctor  Small,  and  some  others :  but  of  all  these.  Day 
W|is  his  intimate,  and  indeed  his  bosom  friend. 

Of  persons  not  actually  insane,  Day  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  niost  extravagant  characters  that  England,  fertile  in  oddities,  has 
produced.  His  eccentricities  (we  use  the  mildest  word)  have  been 
made  known  to  the  public  by  a  lively  account  of  him  in  Miss 
Seward's  Life  of  Dr.  Darwin.  The  chief  distinction  of  his  charac- 
ter,seems  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  '  mauvaise  honte'  and  savage 
pride.  He  neither  would  nor  could  act  like  oiher  people.  The 
accomplishments  and  manners  which  he  did  not  possess  and  could 
not  attain,  he  not  only  despised  but  proscribed ;  and  in  his  indig- 
nation against  modern  female  manners,  his  horror  of  modern  female, 
education,  and  a  certain  theory  of  non-resistance,  and  passive 
obedience,  which  he  had  laid  down  for  the  lady  whom  he  was  to 
honour  with  his  hand,  he  took  two  girls  out  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, intending  to  educate  them  as  wives /or  self  and  friend^  in  bliss- 
ful innocence  and  ignorance,  a  contempt  of  folly  and  finery,  and  an 
implicit  submission  to  all  his  fancies.  The  one  was  called  Sabrina 
after  the  Severn,  and  Sidney  after  Algernon  Sidney;  the  other  was 
Lucretia — we  forget  what.  This  fine  plan  utterly  failed,  at  least  so 
far  as  regarded  poor  Mr.  Day.  Lucretia  was  turned  off  for  stur 
pidity;  but  she,  it  seems,  married  a'  decent  tradesman,  and  had 
talents  enough  to  make  a  good  wife  and  mother.  Sabrina  wash 
more  docile  and  more  handsome,  and,  perhaps,  Mr.  Day  might  have 
married  her,  but  he  took  some  disgust  at  the  sleeves  of  a  certain 
gown  which  the  young  lady  one  day  put  on,  and  Sabrina  subse- 
quently married  Mr.  Bicknell,  a  lawyer,  a  friend  of  Day's,  and  who 
indeed.  Miss  Seward  says,  was  a  partner  in  the  original  venture. 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  however,  asserts,  that  Mr.  Day  took  both  the  girls 
for  his  own  use,  in  order  to  have  a  better  chance  of  success ;  though 
he  admits  that  he  discarded  all  thoughts  of  marrying  Sabrina  on  ac- 
count of  some  toilette  error,  which  Mr.  Edgeworth  relates  with  a 
grave  deference  to  his  friend's  crack-brained  absurdities  very  amu- 
sing and  characteristic  of  both. 

*  Mr.  Day  had  by  this  time  been  attached  to  Sabrina.  She  had  now 
grown  up,  and,  no  longer  a  child,  was  entitled  by  her  manners  and  ap- 
pearance to  the  appellation  of  a  young  lady.  Mr.  Day  took  great 
pains  to  cultivate  her  understanding,  and  still  more  to  mould  her  mind 
and  disposition  to  his  own  views  and  pursuits.  His  letters  to  me  at  this 
period  were  full  of  little  anecdotes  of  her  progress,  temper,  and  con- 
duct :  I  had  not  formerly  thought,  that  she  was  sufficiently  cultivated, 

or 
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or  of  a  sufficiently  vigorous  understanding,  to  be  his  companion.  I  knew 
also,  that  whoever  sboald  become  the  wife  of  Mr.  Day  roust  be  content 
to  live  in  perfect  retirement ;  to  give  up  her  taste  to  his;  to  discuss 
eveiy  subject  of  e^ery  day's  occurrence  with  logical  accuracy ;  to  be 
totally  indifferent  to  all  the  luxuries,  and  to  some  of  the  comforts  of 
opulent  life.  To  balance  these  sacrifices,  she  would  find  herself  united 
to  a  man  of  undeviating  morality,  sound  sense,  much  knowledge,  and 
mndi  celebrity;  a  companion  never  deficient  in  agreeable  or  instructive 
conversation,  of  unbounded  generosity,  of  great  good-nature ;  a  philan- 
thropist in  the  most  extensive,  and  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  word : 
in  short,  a  man  who  would  put  it  in  her  power  to  do  good  to  every  body 
beneath  her,  provided  she  could  scorn  the  silly  fashions  of  those  abOve 
her.  Sabrina  was,  as  to  many  of  these  circumstances,  well  suited  to 
Mr.  Day ;  but  she  was  too  young  and  too  artless,  to  feel  the  extent  of 
that  importance,  which  my  friend  annexed  to  trifling  concessions  or  re- 
sbtance  to  fashion,  particularly  with  respect  to  female  dress.  He  cer- 
tainly was  never  more  loved  by  any  woman,  than  he  was  by  Sabrina ; 
and  I  do  not  think,  that  he  was  insensible  to  the  preference,  with  which 
she  treated  him ;  nor  do  I  believe,  that  any  woman  was  to  him  ever 
personally  more  agreeable. 

*  From  his  letters  at  this  time  I  was  persuaded  that  he  would  marry 
her  immediately ;  but  a  very  trifling  circumstance  changed  his  intention. 
He  had  left  Sabrina  at  the  house  of  a  friend  under  strict  injunctions 
as  to  some  peculiar  fancies  of  his  own ;  in  particular,  some  restrictions 
as  to  her  dress.  She  neglected,  forgot,  or  undervalued  something,  which 
was  not,  I  believe,  clearly  defined.  She  did,  or  she  did  not,  wear  cer- 
tain long  sleeves,  and  some  handkerchief,  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
his  dislike,  or  of  his  liking ;  and  he,  considering  this  circumstance  as  a 
criterion  of  her  attachment,  and  as  a  proof  of  her  want  of  strength  of 
mind,  quitted  her  for  ever !  The  circumstances  of  this  singular  transac- 
tion and  determination  I  learned  from  the  gentleman  at  whose  house 
they  happened.  Mr.  Day,  at  the  moment,  wrote  me  a  letter,  explain- 
ing to  me  the  feelings  and  reasoning  which  decided  him  to  give  up, 
from  a  motive  apparently  so  trifling,  a  scheme  upon  which  he  had  be- 
stowed so  much  time  and  labour;  a  scheme  which  he  had  recurred  to 
after  every  disappointment;  and  which,  at  last,  from  the  surprising  im- 
provement that  hope  had  wrought  in  Sabrina's  mind  and  manners,  pro- 
mised him  a  companion,  peculiarly  pleasing  to  him  in  her  person,  de- 
voted to  him  by  gratitude  and  habit,  and,  1  believe,  by  affection.  Mr. 
Day's  reasons  for  breaking  off  this  attachment  proved  to  my  under- 
standing, that,  with  his  peculiarities,  he  judged  well  for  his  own  happi- 
ness; but  I  felt,  that,  in  the  same  situation,  I  could  not  have  acted  as 
he  had  done.'— vol.  i.  pp.  337—340. 

Sabrina  bad  a  fair  escape;  for  with  such  notions  of  female 
manners  as  the  above  story  supposes,  and  with  what  his  friend 
Edgeworth  calls  '  Mr.  Day's  deep-rooted  prejudices  in  favour  of  a 
sairage  life,'  (p.  198,)  she  would  have  lived  very  uncomfortably 
with  him^  instead  of  marrying,  as  she  did;  a  man  of  sense  and  talents, 
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and  becoming  an  amiable  mother  of  a  family^  and  a  useful  and 
irespectable  member  of  society. 

rhough  Mr.  Edgeworth — speaking  of  his  friend  in  contrast  to 
himself- — represents  him  as  not  being  of  a  very  amorous  turn,  yet  he 
appears  to  have  done  his ^  best  towards  getting  married;  he  pro- 
posed to  Edgeworth's  sister;  to  Miss  Honora  Sneyd,  who  was 
afterwards  M  r.  Edgeworth's  third  wife ;  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Sneyd, 
afterwards  Mr.  Edgeworth's  fourth  wife;  to  say  nothing  of  Sa- 
forina^  Lucretia,  and  other  charmers  who  may  have  escaped  Mr. 
Edgeworth's  notice ; — ^and  finally  he  was  married,  by  the  prescript 
^tora  of  Doctor  Small,  to  Miss  Milnes  of  Yorkshire,  who  seems  to 
have  realized  the  very  beau  ideal  of  Day's  fancy.  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  account  of  this  couple  is  not  unamusing. 

'  My  wife  and  I  went  to  see  the  new  married  couple  at  Hampstead. 
It  was  the  depth  of  winter;  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  to 
our  great  surprise  we  found  Mrs.  Day  walking  with  her  husband  on  the 
heath,  wrapped  up  in  a  frieze  cloak,  and  her  feet  well  fortified  with 
thick  shoes.  We  had  always  heard  that  Mrs.  Day  was  particularly  deli- 
cate; but  now  she  gloried  in  rude  health,  or  rather  was  proud  of  having 
followed  her  husband's  advice  about  her  health — advice  which  was  in 
this  respect  undoubtedly  excellent. 

*  I  never  saw  any  woman  so  entirely  intent  upon  accommodating 
herself  to  the  sentiments,  and  wishes,  and  will  of  a  husband.  Notwith- 
standing  this  disposition  there  still  was  a  never-failing  flow  of  discussion 
between  them.  From  the  deepest  political  investigation  to  the  most 
frivolous  circumstance  of  daily  life,  Mr.  Day  found  something  to  des- 
cant upon;  and  Mrs.  Day  was  nothing  loth  to  support  upon  every  sub- 
ject an  opinion  of  her  own;  thus  combining,  in  an  unusual  manner,  in- 
dependence of  sentiment,  and  the  most  complete  matrimonial  obedience. 
In  all  this  there  may  be  something  at  which  eyen  a  friend  might  smile; 
but  in  the  whole  of  their  conduct  there  was  nothing  which  the  most  ma- 
lignant enemy  could  condemn. 

When  Day  proposed  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Sneyd  they  interchanged 
projects  and  counter-projects,  nearly  in  the  style,  though  not  quite 
m  the  spirit  of  Millamant  and  Mirabel — the  lady  was  to  wear  long 
petticoatSji  and  submit  to  divers  similar  conditions ;  the  gentleman 
MrAs  to  learn  to  dance,  and  to  perform  sundry  other  preliminaries. 
-For  this  purpose  he  set  out  for  Paris  accompanFed  by  Mr.  Edge- 
worth. 

*  We  proceeded  to  Lyons,  like  true  English  travellers,  withdut  stop- 
ping on  the  road  to  examine  what  was  curious,  or  worthy  of  observa- 
tion. We  determined  to  pass  the  winter  at  Lyons,  as  it  was  a  place 
where  excellent  roasters  of  all  sorts  were  to  be  found ;  and  here  Mr. 
Day  put  himself  to  every  species  of  torture,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
to  compel  his  antigallican  limbs,  in  spite  of  their  natural  rigidity,  to 
dance,  and  fence,  and  manage  the  gretU  horse.  To  perform  his  ph>raise 
to  Miss  £.  Sneyd  honourably,  he  gave  up  seven  or  eight  hours  of  the 
day  to  these  exercises,  for  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  taste,  and  for 
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which,  except  horsemanship,  he  manifested  the  most  sovereign  contempt, 
it  was  astonishing  to  behold  the  energy  with  which  he  persevered  in 
these  pursuits.  I  have  seen  him  stand  between  two  boards,  which 
reached  from  the  ground  higher  than  his  knees;  these  boards  were 
adjusted  with  screws,  so  as  barely  to  permit  him  to  bend  his  knees, 
and  to  rise  up  and  sink  down.  By  these  means  M.  Huise  proposed 
to  force  Mr.  Day's  knees  outwani ;  but  his  screwing  was  in  vain.  He 
succeeded  in  torturing  his  patient ;  but  original  formation,  and  invete- 
rate habit,  resisted  all  his  endeavours  at  personal  improvement.  I  could 
not  help  pitying  my  philosophic  friend,  pent  up  in  durance  vile  for 
hours  together,  with  his  feet  in  the  stocks,  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  con- 
tempt in  his  heart.'— vol.  i.  pp.  260,  26l. 

While  Mr.  Day  was  thus  excruciating  himself  in  vain,  Mr.  Edge- 
worth undertook  the  superintendance  of  some  works  for  turning 
the  Rhone — his  exertions  were  gratuitous ;  as  indeed  they  oughf  to 
have  been  ;  for  as  well  as  we  can  understand  his  long  detail  upon 
this  subject,  they  failed  altogether ;  but  whether  owing  to  the  want 
of  skill  in  Mr.  Edgeworth,  or  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  French  in  not 
taking  his  advice,  or  from  the  difficulties  of  the  work  itself,  does 
not  satisfactorily  appear.  If  be  contributed  -nothing  better  than 
the  two  or  three  mechanical  arrangements  which  he  details  with 
more  than  sufficient  pomp,  we  cannot  much  applaud  his  exertions, 
and  the  French  engineers  must  have  been  miserable  creatures  to 
require  such  assistance.  If  we  were  to  credit  the  information 
which  we  have  received  from  Lyons  on  this  subject,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  pronounce  the  whole  story  to  be  another  of  the  illu- 
sions of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  vanit/. 

But  he  was  recalled  from  the  scene  of  this  and  several  minor 
adventures  not  worth  repeating,  by  the  death  of  his  M^ife  (Miss 
Elers).  With  this  lady,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  not  connected 
himself  willingly,  and  be  seems,  after  he  had  formed  his  Lichfield 
acquaintance,  to  have  treated  her  with  unpardonable  neglect,  and  to 
have  conducted  himself  when  absent  from  her  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  be  justified.  Dr.  Darwin  brought  him  acquainted  with  the 
Sewards,  and  they,  with  a  family  of  the  name  of  Sneyd.  His  first;^ 
appearance  in  this  society ^  even  as  told  by  himself,  was  not  quite 
consistent  with  the  conduct  of  a  married  man  of  delicate  prin- 
ciples. 

.  *  The  next  day  I  was  introduced  to  some  literary  persons,  who  then 
resided  at  Lichfield,  and  among  the  foremost  to  Miss  Seward.  How 
much  of  my  future  life  has  depended  upon  this  visit  to  Lichfield !  How 
little  could  1  then  foresee,  that  ray  having  examined  and  understood  the 
Microcosm  at  Chester  should  lead  me  to  a  place,  and  into  an  acquaint- 
ance, which  would  otherwise,  in  all  human  probability,  have  never 
fallen  within  my  reach  ! .  Miss  Seward  was  at  this  time  in  the  heighth 
of  youth  and  beauty,  oi  an  enthusiastic  temper,  a  votary  of  the  muses, 
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and  of  the  most  eloquent  and  brilliant  conversation.  Our  mutual  ac- 
quaintance was  soon  made,  and  it  continued  to  be  for  many  years  of  my 
life  a  source  of  never-failing  pleasure.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Darwin  had 
a  little  pique  against  Miss  Seward,  who  had  in  fact  been  her  rival  with 
the  Doctor.  These  ladies  lived  upon  good  terms,  but  there  frequently 
occurred  little  competitions,  which  amused  their  friends,  and  enlivened 
the  unjlprmity,  that  so  often  renders  a  country  town  insipid.  The 
evening  after  my  arrival,  Mrs.  Darwin  invited  Miss  Seward,  and  a  very 
large  party  of  her  friends,  to  supper.  I  was  placed  beside  Miss  Seward, 
and  a  number  of  lively  sallies  escaped  her,  that  set  the  table  in  good 
humour. 

*  I  paid  Miss  Seward,  however,  some  compliments  on  her  own  beau- 
tiful tresses,  and  at  that  moment  the  watchful  Mrs.  Darwin  look  this 
opportunity  of  drinking  Mrs,  Edgeworth's  health.  Miss  Sewardts  sur- 
prise was  manifest.' — vol.  i.  p.  l65 — 167. 

To  this  society  he  seems  frequently  to  have  returned,  leaving  his 
M»ife  in  her  retirement  at  Hare  Hatch,  and  here  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Honora  Sneyd  and  her  sister. 

*  Honora's  person  was  graceful,  her  features  beautiful,  and  their  ex- 
pression such  as  to  heighten  the  eloquence  of  jevery  thing  she  said.  I 
was  six  and  twenty;  and  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  saw  a 
woman  that  equalled  the  picture  of  perfection,  which  existed  in  my 
imagination.  1  had  long  suffered  much  from  the  want  of  that 
cheerfulness  in  a  wife,  without  which  marriage  could  not  be  agreeable 
to  a  man  of  such  a  temper  as  mine.  I  had  borne  this  evil,  I  believe, 
with  patience ;  but  my  not  being  happy  at  home  exposed  me  to  the 
danger  of  being  too  happy  elsewhere. 

*  The  charms  and  superior  character  of  Miss  Honora  Sneyd  made  an 
impression  on  my  mind,  such  as  I  had  never  felt  before. 

*  When  Miss  Seward  perceived  the  impression  that  her  young  friend 
had  made  upon  me, — an  impression,  which  I  believe  she  discovered 
long  before  I  had  discovered  it  myself, — she  never  shewed  any  of  that 
mean  jealousy,'  (of  a  married  man!)  '  which  is  common  among  young 
women,  when  they  find  that  one  of  their  companions,  who  had  never  be- 
fore been  thought  equal  to  themselves,  is  suddenly  treated  with  preemi- 
wekci  (Mr.  Edgeworth's  attention  it  seems  conferred  sudden  preeminence/), 
^  On  the  contrary!  she  seemed  gratified  by  the  praises  bestowed  upon  her 
friend,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  placing  whatever  was  said  or  done 
by  Honora  in  the  most  advantageous  point  of  view.' — vol.  i.  p.  240 — 
249. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this,  and  all  that  must  be  inferred  from 
this,  was  not  calculated  to  enliven  poor  Mrs.  £dgeworth's  disposi- 
tion, or  to  impart  that  cheerfulness,  of  the  want  of  which  Mr. 
Edgeworth  so  pathetically  complains.  Miss  Sneyd  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  person  to  give  hopes  to  a  married  man,  and  Mr.  Edgeworth, 
therefore,  seems  to  have  recollected  himself  just  before  it  was  too 
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late : — his  admiration  of  Miss  Sneyd  had  been  a  little  checked  too  by 
Mr.  Day's  paying  his  addresses  to  that  lady;  but  that  courtship 
was  at  an  end. 

*  I  now  felt  (he  says)  that  this  restraint,  which  had  acted  long  and 
steadily  upon  rhy  feelings  (a  married  man,  with  a  family  at  home)  was 
now  removed  :  my  friend  (he  never  thinks  of  his  own  poor  wife)  \v^b&  do 
longer  attached  to  Miss  Honora  Sneyd.  My  former  admiratj||n  of  her 
returned  with  unabated  ardour.  The  more  I  compared  her  with  other 
women,  the  more  I  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  her  superiority.  This 
admiration  was  unknown  to  every  body  but  Mr.  Day.  He  could  not  see 
more  plainly  than  I  did  the  imprudence  and  folly  of  becoming  too  fond 
of  an  object,  which  I  could  not  hope  to  obtain.  With  all  the  eloquence 
of  virtue  and  of  friendship,  he  represented  to  me  the  danger,  the  crimi- 
nality of  such  an  attachment.  I  knew  that  there  is  but  one  certain 
method  of  escaping  such  dangers— ^/^Af. 

*  1  resolved  to  go  abroad  :  Mr.  Day  determined  to  accompany  me  to 
France,  and  to  dedicate  a  large  portion  cif  bis  time  to  the  acquirement 
of  those  accomplishments,  which  he  had  formerly  treated  with  sovc;- 
reign  contempt.* — vol.  i.  p.  254,  255. 

This  was  very  magnanimous  of  Day ;  and  Mr.  Edgeworth  evi- 
dently thinks  that  be  also  acted  with  great  prudence  and  generosity 
ill  thus  flying  from  the  tempter.  We  must  be  excused  if  vye  deny 
die  generosity.  It  may  have  been  prudeut,  but  it  see  ma  to  us  to 
be  a  dastardly  abandonment  of  his  duties,  and  an  additional  and 
most  cruel  insult  to  his  wife.  She  viras,  he  tells  us,  *  prudent,  do- 
mestic, and  affectionate.'  p.  1 64. — She  was  at  least  his  wife  and  the 
mother  of  his  children,  and  to  her  society  he  ought  to  have  retired, 
and  made  reparation  for  the  wandering  of  his  thoughts;  instead  oJF 
which,  he  takes  his  son  with  him  and  sets  off  to  amuse  himself  ih 
France,  where  he  remained  till  his  wife's  death  in  child-birth,  wheii 
he  returns,  post  ha&te,  and — as  far  as  we  can  understand  his  dates^ 
which  are  here  (intentionally  we  believe)  imperfect-^ within  three 
months  he  is  married  to  Miss  Honora  Sneyd  I 

Mrs.  Edgeworth 's  memory  ought  to  have  been  dear  to  the  mind^ 
if  not  to  the  heart,  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  for  slie  was,  zve  6^/aere,  the 
mother  of  his  celebrated  daughter ;  but  strange  tb  say,  neither  th6 
gratitude  of  the  father,  nor  the  piety  of  the  daughter,  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  throw  away  even  the  most  transient  expression  of 
affection  or  regret  upon  the  unhappy  mother.  In  fact,  if  the  family 
cat  had  died  in  kittening,  the  circumstance  could  not  be  noticed 
with  less  ceremony ;— indeed  it  is  only  by  a  comparison  of  dates, 
that  we  learn  that  this  neglected  lady  was  the  parent  of  Maria 
Edgeworth,  who,  nevertheless,  has  found  abundant  occasions  to 
shew  her  affection  and  gratitude  for  each  of  tlie  three  wives  thait 
succeeded  her  own  mother. 
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The  six  years  of  his  life  which  succeeded  his  marriage  with 
Honorsl  are  dispatched  in  six  pages,  and  afford  not  six  lines  for  our 
purpose  ;  he  was  happy  and  domestic,  and  of  such  a  life  there  are 
few  anecdotes  to  tell.  Notwithstanding  the  exaggerations  of  praise 
which  it  was  the  custom-  of  all  the  Lich6eld  coterie  to  lavish  upon 
each  other's  mediocrity,  there  seems  some  reason  to  believe  that 
Honora  Sneyd  was  a  woman  of  considerable  personal  attractions, 
and  of  a  very  competent  understanding.  She  died  of  a  consump- 
tion in  about  six  years  after  her  marriage,  and  was  succeeded,  on 
her  own  recommendation  as  is  stated,  in  Mr.  Edgeworth's  bed 
by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  and  that  too,  we  fear,  after  an  interval  in- 
decently short ;  for  here  again,  Mr.  Edgeworth,  who  was  so  accu- 
rate as  to  date  bis  great  great  grandmother's  apocryphal  adventure 
of  the  black  salt,  leaves  us  in  almost  utter  darkness  upon  later  and, 
we  should  have  thought,  more  important  points.  Honora  died  on 
the  30th  of  April,  (1780,  we  believe,)  and  Mr.  Edgeworth  was 
married  to  her  sister  on  the  25tb  of  December^  in  the  same  year. 
But  this  period  of  abstinence,  short  enough  God  knows,  was,  in 
fact,  still  shorter ;  for  it  seems  they  bad  made  up  their  minds  long 
before* 

*  Unforeseen  circumstances,  however,  interposed  drfficuUies  to  our 
union.;  and  certain  ofiicious  friends  produced  a  great  deal  of  unneces- 
sary vexation.  The  subject  of  this  marriage  became  public,  and  was 
made  an  object  of  party  disputes.  Many  persons  interfered  ;  and  in 
the  Birmingham  and  other  newspapers,  various  replies  and  rejoinders 
appeared,  which  have  sunk  into  oblivion. 

To  remove  these  impediments  the  parties  removed  into  Cheshire ; 
here,  says  Mr.  Edgeworth, 

*  After  we  had  been  asked  three  times  in  the  parish  church,  we  met 
to  be  married ;  but  on  the  very  morning  appointed  for  our  marriage 
the  clergyman  received  a  letter,  which  alarmed  him  so  much,  as  to 
make  me  think  it  cruel  to  press  him  to  perform  the  ceremony.  L^dy 
Holte  took  Miss  Elizabeth  Sneyd  to  Bath  :  I  went  to  London  with  my 
children,  took  lodgings  in  Gray's- Inn-Lane,  and  had  our  banns  pub- 
lished three  times  in  St.  Andrew's  church,  Holb<3rn.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Sne^'d  came  from  Bath,  and  on  Christmas  day,  17B0,  was  married  to 
mc  in  St  Andrew's  church,  in  the  presence  of  niy  first  (second)  wife's 
brother,  Mr.  Elers,  his  lady,  and  Mr.  Day.' — vol.  i.  p.  380. 

Shortly  after  this  event  the  first  volume  and  Mr.  Edgeworth's 
own  share  of  this  work  concludes. 

In  beginning  her  task  Miss  Edgeworth  was  fully  aware  of  some 
of  the  difficulties  she  would  have  to  contend  with,  but  these  were 
overborne  in  her  mind  by  the  duty  which  she  owed,  and  by  the  ten* 
demess  which  she  felt  towards  her  father-^a  tenderness  which  she 
very  forcibly  expresses  in  alluding  to  his  desire  that  she  should 
finish  what  he  had  begun. 

L  L  2  *  After 
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*  After  he  was  no  more,  I  read  those  solemn  and  pathetic  words,  in 
which  he  bequeathes  the  care  of  his  posthumous  character  *'  to  bis 
beloved  daughter,"  and  in  which  he  calh  upon  me  for  the  performance 
of  a  promise  and  a  duty,  for  which  I  was  left  unprepared  and  unequal. 

'  1  resolved, — and  it  was  the  only  point  upon  which  I  could  then 
determine, — that  nothing  should  be  written  by  me  hastily.  I  waited 
a  considerable  time,  to  recover  composure  of  mind.  In  repeated  at- 
tempts, I  felt  how  little  capable  1  was  of  fulfilling  the  trust  reposed  in 
me;  but  I  have  persevered.  I  could  not  relinquish  the  hope  of  doing 
justice  to  the  memory  of  my  father;  of  the  father  who  educated  me; 
to  whom,  under  providence,  I  owe  all  of  good  or  happiness  1  have 
'enjoyed  in  life.  Few,  I  believe,  have  ever  enjoyed  such  happiness,  or 
such  advantages  as  I  have  had  in  the  instructions,  society,  and  un- 
bounded confidence  and  affection,  of  such  a  father  and  such  a  friend. 
He  was,  in  truth,  ever  since  I  could  think  or  feel,  the  first  object  and 
motive  of  my  mind. 

'  It  may  be  thought,  that  with  these  feelings  I  am,  of  all  persons,  the 
least  fit  to  be  his  biographer ;  and  that  no  time  or  endeavours  can 
qualify  me  for  the  undertaking.  The  reader  will  apprehend,  that  he 
shall  have  a  panegyric  instead  of  an  impartial  life  and  character;  he 
may  fear,  that  he  shall  be  wearied  with  uninteresting  details,  or  pained 
by  reiterated  calls  upon  sympathy  beyond  what  he  can  naturally  feel.' 

Without  entering  in  this  place  into  a  general  examination  of 
Miss  Edgevvorth's  performance,  we  may  compliment  the  sagacity 
with  which  she  discovered  the  precise  kind  of  danger  into  which 
she  was  running — dangers  perhaps  inevitable,  certainly  not  es- 
caped. She  is  too  rhetorically  panegyrical — too  pompous  about 
trifles — somewhat  too  querulous — and  as  little  amusing  as  the  ua- 
ture  of  memoir  writing  would  permit  her  to  be. 

It  is  now,  however,  that  the  utility  and  real  respectability  of  Mr. 
Edgeworth's  life  commences;  he  retires  with  his  family  to  bis 
paternal  mansion  in  the  county  of  Longford  in  Ireland,  and  dedi- 
cates himself  to  the  education  of  a  large  and  encreasing  family, 
the  cultivation  of  a  long  neglected  estate,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  manners  and  morals  of  an  oppressed  and  degraded  tenantry; 
and  in  all  he  was  successful — in  as  great  a  degree  as  could  be  rea* 
sonably  expected. 

We  have  seen  him  hitherto  as  volatile  and  ds  visionary  as  the 
best  of  the  Laputian  tribe.  We  find  that  in  his  memoirs  written  so 
late  as  the  year  ]809>  he  dwells  with  particular  regard  on  his 
wooden  horses  that  could  leap  walls — wheels  in  which  human  turn- 
spits were  to  walk  10  miles  an  hour — phaetons  with  a  single  wheel 
behind,  like  a  wheelbarrow  going  the  wrong  way,  and  such  like;  and 
we  find  him  at  all  times  and  to  his  latest  hoiir  ready  to  throw  away 
his  time  and  ingenuity  on  any  kind  of  contrivance  out  of  the  common 
course  ; — thinking  in  1 786  of  carrying  manure  about  his  farm  by 
a  fire-balloon  (p.  84); — in  1792;  of  making  roofing  tiles  of  a  fine 
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blue  colour  (cobalt^  by  stitch  only  it  could  be  done,  being  but  two 
guineas  a  pound),  and  then  planing  the  tiles  down  to  a  proper 
thinness  to  resemble  slates  (p.  147); — and  in  1802  of  making  a 
table  with  a  claw  to  turn  aside,  of  which  the  only  result  seems  to 
have  been,  that  the  table  ''  could  not  stand  alone,  but  must  be 
reared  against  the  wall."  The  mind  which  loved  to  dwell  on  such 
projects  as  these  was  not  likely  to  employ  itself  in  other  respects 
so  usefully  as  Mr.  Edgeworth's  did;  and  we  observe  in  several  pas- 
sages the  fears  expressed  by  his  friends  of  his  sharing  the  common 
fate  of  projectors;  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  fourth  wife,  17B(),  he 
says, 

*  I  attribute,  my  dear  Bessy,  your  anxiety  lest  I  should  engage  too 
ardent!}'  in  this  business  to  that  true  friendship  and  affection,  which  yo^ 
invariably  shew  me  upon  every  occasion  of  consequence ;  and  I  can 
only  reply,  that  one  word  from  you  can  at  any  time  abate  my  applica* 
tion,  or,  if  necessary,  stop  me  in  the  midst  of  my  career.' 

Perhaps  this  tender  and  prudent  solicitude,  and  the  practical  caris 
of  educating  a  large  family,  and  the  habit  which  Mr.  Edge  worth 
seems  to  have  adopted  of  discussing  all  matters  in  a  kind  of  family 
parliament,  may  have  tended  to  restrain  within  reasonable  limits 
his  love  of  experiments,  and  it  is  proper  to  add  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  about  the  time  of  his  union  with  his  last  wife,  that  his 
mind  appears  to  have  taken  most  decidedly  a  regulated  and  useful 
character. 

On  his  arrival  in  Treland  he  found  the  whole  nation  in  argument 
and  in  arms,  and  but  too  well  inclined  to  support  their  political 
and  civil  claims  by  the  terror,  if  not  by  the  force  of  their  military 
array. 

,  It  was  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 

The  sullen  Tiber  chafing  with  its  shores, 

that  Mr.  Edgeworth,  *  accoutered  as  he  was'  and  knowing,  as  we 
shall  see,  but  little  of  the  depth  or  force  of  the  current,  or  of  the 
ocean  to  which  it  was  rolling,  ^  at  once  jumped  in,'  and — to  quit 
our  metaphor, — published  within  *  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in 
Dublin,  an  address  to  the  associated  volunteer  corps  of  the  county 
of  Longford,  in  which  he  warns  them  that  their  late  successes  may 
be  all  ruined  by  the  corruption  of  parliament ;  and  he  therefore 
advises  them  before  *  thej/  lay  dozen  their  arms^  to  force  from  the 
aristocracy  their  rights;  that  is,  a  refor^  in  parliament,  both  in  tlie 
manner  of  election  and  the  period  of  delegation.' . 

The  first  copy  of  this  address  was  *  as  Miss  Edgeworth  remeni'^ 
berSy  lying  on  her  father's  table  when  Mr.  William  Foster,  after- 
guards Bishop  of  Clogher,  came  in,  and  after  looking  over  it,  with  a 
good  humoured  raillery,  wrote  the  word  free  before  the  signature; 
inferring  from  the  popular  topics  and  tone  of  the  address  that  the 
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writer  \Cas  preparing  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  county  of 
Longford. 

*  But  his  friend  was  mistaken,  neither  popularity,  nor  a  seat  in  par- 
liament, was  my  father's  object ;  he  meant  only  that  which  persons, 
who  have  seen  much  of  the  political  world,  can  scarcely  believe,  that 
a  man  past  thirty,  and  a  man  of  talents,  can  intend  by  a  political  ad« 
dress,  siniply  the  good  of  his  country. — p.  32. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  statement,  that  she  tells  this  story  from  her 
own  remembrance  of  the  occurrence,  seems  extraordinary ;  she  was 
then  not  above  twelve  years  old ;  and,  was  more  likely,  we;  should 
have  thought,  to  have  it  from  her  father's  relation  than  from  actual 
recollection.  We  suppose  also,  the  denial  of  all  personal  motives 
was  derived  from  him;  and  this  (notwithstanding  the  sneer  by 
which  Miss  Edge  worth  seems  to  wish  to  repress  incredulity)  we 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  we  doubt; — not,  observe,  that  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  thought  he  was  doing  a  public  service,  but  that  such  was 
his  object,  simply  and  in  exclusion  of  all  personal  objects : — Miss 
Edgeworth  thinks  she  adds  to  her  father's  character  by  endea- 
vouring to  remove  all  suspicion  that  he  was  acting  from  mixed 
motives,  and  to  shew  that  his  decision  must  therefore  be  received 
without  those  limitations  and  allowances  to  which  the  advice  of 
other  public  men  is  liable :  but,  again,  we  ask  Miss  Edgeworth  how 
she  knows  her  father's  secret  motives?  if  from  his  own  relation,  we 
believe  there  never  was  and  never  will  be  a  candidate  who  does 
not  make  equal  professions  of  disinterestedness ;  if  fix>m  her  own 
observation  of  his  character  and  of  the  events  of  his  life,  he  and 
she  have  now  put  us  in  a  condition  to  form  our  own  judgments; 
and  in  this  case,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  we  distrust  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  wholly  unbiassed  motives  and  simple  patriotism; — because 
in  many  places  he  expresses  a  considerable  longing  after  parlia- 
ment ; — because  his  scheme  of  pari iamen tar}'  reform  was  exactly 
suited  to  ensure  his  own  return  for  the  county  ; — because  he  pro- 
cured himself^  immediately  after  this  letter,  to  be  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  national  convention ; — subsequently  became  a  candidate  for 
the  county  ; — and  got  into  parliament  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Within  three  pages,  however,  we  have  a  most  extraordinary  and 
important  proof,  indeed  confession,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  and  Miss 
Edgeworth,  of  the  folly  and  imprudence  of  that  very  advice  for 
which  he  has  been  so  eulogized.  That  advice  was  to  the  volunteer 
corps,  fiot  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had  wrested  from  the  aris- 
tocracy a  reform  in  parliament.  It  was  given  in  June ;  the  volun- 
teers adopted  it  in  November;  the  convention  of  volunteers  sent 
down  Mr..  Flood  and  a  body  of  their  delegates,  in  full  uniform,  to 
move  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  while 
'  the  armed  convention  itself  continued  sitting  the  whale  u^ht 
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M'aitlng  the  result  of  the  debate.  One  step  more/  adds  Miss 
Edgeworth^  *  and  irreparable  fatal  imprudence  might  have  been 
committed ;' — and  yet  the  volunteers  were  only  acting  in  the  spirit 
of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  own  advice ! 

^gain  ;  Mr.  Edgeworth,  she  says,  used  afterwards  to  pride  him- 
self on  the  share  he  had  in  preventing  a  desperate  resolution  of  this 
kind  from  taking  effect.  It  was  proposed  at  a  meeting  of  the  heads 
of  the  party,  that  the  convention  should  carry  up  their  petition  to 
the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  their  uniforms.  *  I,'  said 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  *  was  the  first  person  who  opposed  this  plan,  and 
Fortunately  for  the  country,  all  present  became  convinced  of  its 
rashness  and  illegality.  I  assert,  that  I  was  the  Jirst  person  who 
ventured,  in  a  distinct  manner  to  oppose  this  propositioii.' — p.  64 
— Now  this  rash  and  illegal  proposition,  big  with  such  imprudent 
and  fatal  consequences  was,  in  fact,  a  modification  of  M  r.  Edge- 
worth's  own  proposition  of  a  few  months  before,  which  this  able 
and  disinterested  man  had  made  simply  for  his  country's  good. 
The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  Mr.  Edgeworth,  at  the  first  moment 
of  his  landing  in  Ireland,  listening  to  his  vanity,  his  ambition  or  his 
enthusiasm,  inconsiderately  published  the  address  in  question ;  but 
either  seeing  the  extent  of  danger,  or  finding,  perhaps,  that  other 
ineu  would  carry  away  the  popularity  he  had  looked  to,  he  glories 
in  having  started  back, 

*  Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made.^ 
Our  readers  will  observe  the  solemnity  and  reiteration  with  which 
Mr.  Edgeworth  claims  the  merit  of  being  the  Jirst  to  oppose  this 
fatal  proposition  ;  he  does  so  because  '  he  afterwards  heard  more 
than  one  gentleman,  who  had  been  of  that  company,  claim  the 
merit  of  having  prevented  the  convention  going  in  arms  to  the 
House  of  Commons.' — p.  64.  Now  we  are  disposed  to  give  the 
other  gentlemen  the  credit  of  this  moderation  ; —  J .  Because  Mr. 
Edgeworth  was  himself,  as  far  as  appears  here,  the  first  to  pro- 
pose to  the  volunteers  the  course  of  intimidation  by  arms.  2.  Be- 
cause Mr.  Edgeworth's  own  account  is,  that  he  only  opposed  a 
proposition  to  go  down  in  uniformy  which  many  did,  but. which 
IS  very  different  from  going  down  in  arms,  which  none  attempted; 
and,  3.  because  Mr.  Edgeworth  has  too  often  given  us  reason  to 
think  that  bis  memor}'  had  the  quality  of  distorting  circumstances 
to  fit  the  views  of  his  own  self-importance. 

Whether  taught  by  the  lesson  he  had  received  in  the  affair  of 
the  armed  petitions  for  reform,  or  from  whatever  cause,  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  we  are  told,  took  for  sixteen  years  no. part  in  public  affairs: 
he  applied  himself,  we  suppose,  with  greater  assiduity  to  his  do- 
mestic concerns  and  the  care  of  his  increasing  family ;  but  he  still 
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continued  to  pursue  his  favourite  maggot  of  inventions,  M^hich, 
however,  now  seems  to  have  taken  a  more  sober  direction. 

^  In  his  own  house,  or  in  the  houses  of  his  friends,  he  was  continually 
devising  new  means  of  adding  to  their  comfort.  He  executed,  and  put 
to  the  proof  of  long  and  constant  use,  a  variety  of  small  inventions, 
%vhich,  separately  considered,  are  scarcely  worth  mentioning;  but 
which,  put  altogether,  add  essentially  to  domestic  order,  and  every- 
day enjoyment.' — vol.  ii.  p.  137% 

We  have  heard  some  ridiculous  stories  of  the  contrivances  with 
which  be  filled  his  house,  and  perplexed  his  guests  and  servants. 
His  innumerable  plans  for  the  saving  of' trouble  kept  every  one  so 
busy,  and  occasioned  such  a  world,  of  labour  as  to  be  quite  in- 
tolemble. 

With  Doctor  Darwin  and  Mr.  Day,  he  kept  up*  a  frequent  cor- 
respondence, and  several  of  their  letters  will  be  read  with  great 
pleasure — Miss  Edgeworth,  we  think,  would  have  performed  a  ser« 
vice  more  acceptable  to  the  public  and  more  creditable  to  her 
father's  memory,  if  she  had  published  a  collection  of  his  letters, 
with  a  short  and  plain  biographical  memoir,  instead  of  the  trifling 
and  apocryphal  anecdotes  of  the  first,  or  the  heavy  and  laboured 
dissertations  of  the  second  of  these  volumes. 

Miss  Seward,  in  her  life  of  Dr.  Darwin,  depreciates  his  epis- 
tolary powers — they  certainly  were  very  different  from  the  flimsy 
and  affected  style  in  which  that  good  lady  herself  took  pride.  We 
shall  insert  o1ie  letter,  merely  on  account  of  the  melancholy  circum- 
cumstances  connected  with  it. 

*FROM  DR.  DARWIN  TO  MR.  EDGEWORTH. 

*  "  Priory y  near  Derby,  AprU  1 7>  1 802. 

*■  "  DEAR  EDGEWORTH, 

'  ''  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  still  amuse  yourself  with  mechanism,  in 
spite  of  the  troubles  of  Ireland. 

*•  *'  The  tise  of  turning  aside,  or  downwards,  the  claw  of  a  table,  I 
don't  see;  as  it  must  then  be  reared  against  a  wall,  for  it  will  not  stand 
alone.  If  the  use  be  for  carriage,  the  feet  may  shut  up,  like  the  usual 
brass  feet  of  a  reflecting  telescope, 

*  "  We  have  all  been  now  removed  from  Derby  about  a  fortnight,  to 
the  Priory,  and  all  of  us  like  our  change  of  situation.  We  have  a  plea- 
sant house,  a  good  garden,  ponds  full  of  fish,  and  a  pleasing  valley  some- 
what like  Shenstone's — deep,  umbrageous,  and  with  a  talkative  stream 
running  down  it;  Our  house  is  near  the  top  of  the  valley,  well  screened 
by  hills  from  the  east  and  north,  and  open  to  the  south,  where,  at  four 
miles  distance,  we  see  Derby  tower. 

*  "  Four  or  more  strong  springs  rise  near  the  house,  and  have  formed 
the  valley,  which,  like  that  of  Petrarch,  may  be  called  V<d  chiusa,  as  it 
begins,  or  is  shut,  at  ftie  situation  of  the  house.  I  hope  you  like  the 
description,  and  hope  farther,  that  yourself  and  any  part  of  your  family 
will  sometime  do  us  the  pleasure  of  a  visit, 

i  a  My 
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*  "  My  bookseller,  Mr.  Johnson,  will  not  begin  to  print  the  TemplfB 
of  Nature,  till  the  price  of  the  paper  is  fixed  by  Parliament.  I  suppose 
the  present  duty  is  paid"  ******* 

*  At  these  words  Dr.  Darwin's  pen  stopped.  What  follows  was  writ- 
ten on  the  opposite  side  of  the  paper  by  another  hand. 

■   ii 

* «  Sir, 

*  "  This  family  is  in  the  greatest  affliction.  I  am  truly  grieved  to 
inform  you  of  the  death  of  the  invaluable  Dr.  Darwin.  Dr.  Darwin 
got  up  apparently  in  health;  about  eight  o'clock,  he  rang  the  library 
bell.  The  servant,  who  went,  said,  he  appeared  fainting.  He  revived 
again"— Mrs.  Darwin  was  immediately  called.  The  Doctor  spoke  often, 
but  soon  appeared  fainting;  and  died  about  nine  o'clock. 

*  **  Our  dear  Mrs.  Darwin  and  family  are  inconsolable:  their  afflic- 
tion is  great  indeed,  there  being  few  such  husbands  or  fathers.  He  will 
be  most  deservedly  lamented  by  all  who  had  the  honour  to  be  known 
to  him. 

*  "  I  remain,  Sir, 

*  "  Your  obedient  and  humble  Servant, 

'  "  S.  M. 

*  "  PS. — ^This  letter  was  begun  this  morning  by  Dr.  Darwin  him- 
self."'— vol.  ii.  pp.  26 — 365. 

In  a  former  letter  the  Doctor  had  advised  his  friend  to  publish 
*  something  wonderful.' — *  Pray  think  (he  adds)  of  a  decade  of 
mechanic  inventions,  with  neat  drawings^  by  R.  L.  Edgeworth,  £sq. 
F.R.S.  M.R.l.A.  &c.  &c.  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet.'  On  this 
Miss  Edgeworth  remarks — 

*  I  must  express  my  regret  that  my  father  did  not  follow  Dr.  Dar- 
win's counsel  about  the  decade  of  mechanic  inventions.  He  might  in 
such  a  publication  have  inserted  a  variety  of  mechanical  and  agricul- 
tural experiments  and  contrivances,  which  he  had  brought  to  perfec- 
tion. It  was  a  plan  that  would  have  peculiarly  suited  his  mind,  so 
fertile  in  invention,  so  ready  in  adapting  it  to  practical  use,  and  so  ha- 
bitually conversant  in  the  detail  of  the  small  circumstances,  which  con- 
tribute to  domestic  convenience.' — vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

We  apprehend  that  Miss  Edgeworth  has  mistaken  the  meaning 
of  the  word  decade — she  seems  to  think  that  the  Doctor  recommends 
a  periodical  publication  like,  perhaps,  the  Decade  Literaire  of  the 
French ;  but,  in  fact,  he  only  meant,  '^  if  you  cannot  give  us  an  huip- 
dred  inventions  like  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  give  us  at  least  ten.** 
Mr.  Edgeworth  appears  to  have  complied  with  this  wish  as  far  as  he 
could — he  has  detailed  about  a  dozen  of  his  inventions — of  which, 
unluckily,  not  one  appears  to  have  been  an  invention,  or  likely  to 
become  useful  if  it  had  succeeded ;  and  it  requires  more  confidence 
than  we  possess  in  Mr.  Edgeworth 's  ingenuity  to  believe  that  he 
)iad  done  any  thing  more  valuable  than  what  he  has  taken  the 
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trouble  to  record.     On  the  whole,  we  do  not  much  participate  in 
the  regret  for  the  lost  decades  of  Mr.  Edge  worth. 

In  amusements  or  employments  of  this  nature,  however,  Mr. 
Edgeworth  passed  many  happy,  and  in  some  respects  useful  years, 
when  he  was  visited  by  a  calamity,  the  most  severe  which  can 
happen  to  men  in  general,  but  to  which  he  must  have  been  in  some 
degree  habituated — the  loss  of  his  wife  : — and  again  he  had  recourse 
to  the  same  consolation — another  marriage — ^there  still  remained 
two  other  sisters  of  the  house  of  Sneyd,  but  though  these  amiable 
and  respectable  ladies  continued  to  reside  with  him,  he  determined 
on  making  another  and  a  younger  connexion. 
'  His  fourth  wife  died  in  the  autumn  of  1797*  The  same  omission 
of  precise  dates  occurs  here  as  on  the  former  occasion ;  but  it  is  at 
Iea»t  certain,  that  he  was  Dot  inarried  again  till  about  the  31st  May, 
t79B,  which  leaves  it  possible  that  his  widowhood  may  have  lasted 
on  this  occasion  full  six  months! 

The  new  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Beaufort,  a  jiame  cre- 
ditably known  in  the  literature  of  Ireland,  and  still  more  deservedly 
honoured  within  the  sphere  of  his  acquaintance  and  duties.  Mr. 
Edgevvorth's  first  acquaintance  with  this  young  lady  was  afler  his 
marriage  with  Honora,  when  she  accompanied  her  father  on  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Edgeworth's  brother-in-law — *  a  little  child  in  white  frock 
and  pink  sash  :  her  image  was  fixed  on  my  father's  recollection  by 
a  question  that  occurred  whether  her  mother  did  or  did  not  spoil 
her?' — to  this  childish  observation  Miss  Edgeworth  adds  one  still 
more  childish,  and  more  absurd  from  the  oracular  solemnity  with 
which  it  is  ctelivered.  *  He  could  little  foresee  how  much  influ- 
ence this  child  was  to  have,  years  afterwards,  on  his  happiness.' 

It  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  not  to  say  the  indecencies  of  what 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  chosen  to  publish,  that  it  brings  under  public 
tiotice,  and  consequently  under  public  criticism,  subjects  which 
should  have  remained  buried  in  the  bosom  of  her  family.  The  great 
object  of  the  work  is  to  represent  Mr.  Edgeworth  as  a  pattern  for 
husbands  and  fathers.  Now,  fortunate  as  Mr.  Edgeworth  happened 
to  be  in  his  wives  and  children,  can  it  be  maintained  for  a  moment 
that  his  practice  was  commendable — decent — fit  to  be  imitated  ? 
Our  duty  to  the  public  calls  on  us  to  censure  it — and  yet,  how  can 
we  do  so  without  inflicting  pain  on  innocent  individuals,  the  fruits 
or  the  connexions  of  four  marriages,  formed  under  circumstances  of 
which  Ave  believe  we  do  not  speak  too  harshly  when  we  say,  that 
they  had  better  not  have  been  divulged  ?  We  are  aware  that  Miss 
Edgeworth  could  not  well  have  entirely  suppressed  circumstances 
so  material  iu  her  father's  lif?:  but  she  need  not  have  written  a  life 
on  which  she  had  such  a  difiicuHy  to  encounter ;  or,  if  she  was  re- 
f  )lved  to  write  the  life^  she  might  have  toiiched  the  matter  slightly 
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and  with  regret^  iiot  with  that  pride  and  approbation  and  eternal 
praise  of  the  best  of  husbands  and  the  best  of  fathers,  which  im^ 
poses  upon  us  the  duty  of  counteracting  such  an  example  by  cen* 
sures  of  such  conduct.    We  return  to  tbe  narrative. 

At  the  moment  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  last  marriage  the  Irish  re- 
bellion of  1798  broke  forth — and  was  followed  (fortunately  not 
accompanied)  by  a  French  invasion. 

*  Previous  to  this  time,  the  principal  gentry  in  the  country  had  raised 
corps  of  yeomanry ;  but  my  father  had  delayed  doing  so,  because,  as 
kmg  as  the  dcil  authority  had  been  sufficient,  he  was  unwilling  to  re-- 
sort to  military  interference,  or  to  the  ultimate  law  of  force,  of  the 
abuse  of  which  he  had  seen  too  many  recent  examples.' — vol.  ii.  p. 
211. 

Whether  it  was  this  tardiness  of  Mr.  Edgewortb,  or  as  his 
daughter  hints,  his  neglect  to  mix  with  society,  or  what  other 
cause,  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  appears  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  had 
become  an  object  of  suspicion  at  this  crisis  to  his  loyal  neighbours, 
and  before  his  corps  could  be  armed,  the  French,  in  their  rapid 
marches, — which  were  directed  wherever  they  could  best  escape 
the  king's  troops, — approached  the  county  of  Longford,  and  threw 
Edgeworth  Town  and  all  its  inhabitants  into  a  state  not  merely 
of  confusion,  but  of  considerable  difficulty  and  danger. 

This  tardiness  of  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  certainly  very  remarkable, 
|ii|d  the  reason  given  for  it  is  absolutely  unfounded.  A  rebellion — 
an  extensive,  bloody,  organized,  embattled  rebellion — ^had  been 
raging  in  Ireland  ever  since  the  ^th  May.  Several  pitched  battles 
had  been  fought  with  vaR'ious  success.  The  whole  nation  was  in 
arms  for  or  against  the  constitution — and  Mr.  Edgewortli  forsooth 
did  not,  until  the  autumn^  think  that  there  was  justifiable  ground 
for  military  interference.  The  great  mass  of  the  yeomanry  of  Ire- 
land had  been  raised  at  or  just  before  the  menaced  invasion  of 
1796.  Why  was  Mr.  Edgeworth  so  backward  then?  We  caniK>t 
but  suspect  that  he  was  playing,  what  is  called,  a  popular  ffame ;  and 
me  well  know  that,  in  such  times  of  peril,  not  the  vulgar  alone, 
but  even  the  wise  must  feel,  that  ^  be  who  is  not  with  us  is  against 
us/  and  that  the  backwardness  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  rank 
and  consequence  may  have  given  confidence  (however  unjustified) 
io  the  disaffected,  and  alarm  (not  wholly  unfounded)  to  the  loyal. 

Mr.  Edgeworth,  however,  was  destined  to  feel  the  effect  of  his 
temporizing.  When  the  day  of  trial  came  his  corps  was  still  un- 
armed—obnoxious to  the  rebels  by  being  enrolled,  and  incapable, 
no  less  from  want  of  arms  than  of  discipline,  of  assisting  the  well* 
affected.  In  this  emergency  Mr.  Edgeworth  and  his  corps  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  houses  in  the  power  of  the  rebels,  and  in  a 
naked  aod  ridiculous  state,  march  to  Longford,  not  to  defend,  but 
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to  be  defended.  It  is  net  surprising  tliat  the  gentlemen  and  yeo- 
manry who  garrisoned  that  town  looked  upon  the  new  comers  with 
some  degree  of  suspicion,  which  was  increased  by  the  circumstance 
of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  house  having  been  spared  by  the  rebels 
through  the  interference  of  one  of  the  body  to  whom  the  Edge- 
worth  family  had  done  some  kindness. 

*  We  had  scarcely  time  to  rejoice  in  the  escape  of  our  housekeeper, 
and  safety  of  our  house,  when  we  found,  that  new  dangers  arose  even 
from  this  escape.  The  house  being  saved  created  jealousy  and  suspicion 
in  the  minds  of  many,  who  at  this  time  saw  every  thing  through  the 
mist  of  party  prejudice.  The  dislike  to  my  father's  corps  appeared 
every  hour  more  strong.  He  saw  the  consequences,  that  might  arise 
from  the  slightest  breaking  out  of  quarrel.  It  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  send  his  men  unarmed,  as  they  still  were,  to  their  homes,  lest 
they  should  be  destroyed  by  the  rebels ;  yet  the  officers  of  the  other 
corps  wished  to  have  them  sent  out  of  the  town,  and  to  this  effect  joined 
in  a  memorial  to  government.  Some  of  these  officers  disliked  my 
father,  from  differences  of  electioneering  interests:  others,  from  his  not 
having  kept  up  an  acquaintance  with  them  ;  and  others,  not  knowing 
him  in  the  least,  were  misled  by  party  reports  and  misrepresentations.' 
vol.  ii.  p.  223. 

We  think  we  may  venture  to  say  that  Miss  Edgeworth  here  gives 
a  colour  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  these  gentlemen  which  it  does  not 
deserve.  Mr.  Edgeworth,  she  told  us  (p.  67)  took  no  part  in  public 
affairs ;  there  had  not  lately  been  an  election  contest  in  the  county ; 
but  even  if  there  had,  at  that  awful  moment,  the  gentlemen  of  Ire- 
land had  other  matters  to  attend  to,  than  local  disputes ;  these  were 
all  absorbed  jfbr  the  moment  in  the  common  danger;  and  however 
mistaken  they  may  have  been  (and  mistaken  certainly  they  were)  as 
to  Mr.  Edgeworth's  loyalty,  it  was^  we  have  no  doubt,  an  honest 
mistake  on  their  parts,  which  should  rather  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  own  temporizing,  than  to  the  motives  imputed 
by  Miss  Edgeworth:  and  indeed  it  seems  that  his  whole  neighbour- 
hood, high  and  low,  shared  this  mistake.  The  evening  of  the  day 
of  the  final  defeat  and  surrender  of  the  French,  the  mob  of  Long- 
ford, who  had  been  pacified  for  some  time  with  a  notion  that  Mr. 
Edgeworth  had  been  arrested,  finding  him  at  liberty,  resolved  to 
perform  summary  justice  on  him  for  his  supposed  disloyalty;  a  very 
serious  riot  took  place,  and  poor  Mi*.  Edgeworth,  who,  blind  to  the 
signs  of  the  times,  had  put  his  whole  trust  in  the  civil  power,  would 
have  been  murdered  in  the  streets  of  Longford  but  for  the  military 
officers,  *  at  'the  sight  of  whose  drawn  swords  the  populace  gave 
way,  and  dispersed  in  every  direction.* — vol.  ii.  p.  231. 

The  return  home  is  well  described,  and  we  quote  it  with  pleasure : 

*  When  we  came  near  Edgeworth -Town,  we  saw  man}'  well  known 
faces  at  the  cabin  doors,  looking  out  to  welcome  lis.     One  man,  who 
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was  digging'  in  his  field  by  th€  road  side,  when  he  looked  up  as  our 
horses  passed,  and  saw  my  father,  let  fall  his  spade  and  clasped  his 
bands ;  his  face,  as  the  morning  sun  shone  upon  it,  was  the  strongest 
picture  of  joy  I  ever  saw.  The  village  was  a  melancholy  spectacle ; 
windows  shattered  and  doors  broken.  But  though  the  mischief  done 
was  great,  there  had  been  little  pillage.  Within  our  gates  we  found  all 
property  safe;  literally  **  not  a  twig  touched,  nor  a  leaf  harmed." 
Within  the  house  every  thing  was  as  we  had  left  it — a  map  that  we 
bad  been  consulting  was  still  open  on  the  library  table,  with  pencils, 
and  slips  of  paper  containing  the  first  lessons  in  arithmetic,  in  which 
some  of  the  young  people  had  been  engaged  the  morning  we  had  been 
driven  from  home;  a  pansy,  in  a  glass  of  water,  which  one  of  the 
children  had  been  copying,  was  still  on  the  chimney-piece.  These 
trivial  circumstances^  marking  repose  and  tranquillity,  struck  us  at 
this  moment  with  an  unreasonable  sort  of  surprise,  and  all  that  had 
passed  seemed  like  an  incoherent  dream.  The  joy  of  having  my  father 
in  safety  remained,  and  gratitude  to  heaven  for  his  preservation.  These 
feelings  spread  inexpressible  pleasure  over  what  seemed  to  be  a  new 
sense  of  existence.  Even  the  most  common  things  appeared  delightful; 
the  green  lawn,  the  still  groves,  the  birds  singing,  the  fresh  air,  all  ex- 
ternal nature,  and  all  the  goods  and  conveniencies  of  life,  seemed  to 
have  wonderfully  increased  in  value,  from  the  fear  into  which  we  had 
been  put  of  losing  them  irrecoverably.' — vol.  ii.  p.  232. 

The  conclusion  of  this  strange  affair  is  as  mysterious  as  the  rest. 
Mr.  Ed^worth  demanded  a  court-nnartial  on  one  of  the  rioters, 
xvAko  happened  to  be  a  seijeant  in  a  volunteer  corps ;  it  was  found 
diat  he  was  not  amenable  to  martial  law ;  Mr.  Edgeworth  then  in- 
dicted him  at  the  assizes,  but 

*  Having  accomplished  his  own  object  of  publicly  proving  every  fact 
.that  concerned  his  own  honor  and  character,  my  father  felt  desirous, 
that  the  poor  culprit,  who  was  now  ashamed  and  penitent,  should  not 
.be  punished.  The  evidence  was  not  pressed  against  him,  and — he  'was 
acquitted.  My  father's  counsel  was  his  zealous  and  eminent  friend, 
Mr.  (afterwards  judge)  Fox.  The  judge,  who  presided  at  the  trial,  was 
Sir  Michael  Smith,  whose  charge,  as  1  have  been  assured,  was  able  and 
eloquent ;  as  honourable  to  himself,  as  it  was  to  my  father/ — vol.  ii. 
p.  256,  257* 

We  honestly  confess  we  do  not  uiuierstand  all  thi« : — a  solemn 
trial, — ^great  coiinsel  employed, — an  eminent  judge  making  an  able 
and  eloquent  charge, — and  the  }^nsoi\er  acquit tedy — because  the  pro- 
secutor, having  satisfied  his  own  honour,  wished  to  save  the  culprit 
from  punishment*  Widi  humble  submission  to  Miss  Edgcwortli, 
it  seems  not  to  accord  with  what  she  tells  us  of  her  father's  prac- 
tice in  analogous  cases.  In  the  next  place  we  'should  be  greatly 
'  amazed,  any  where  but  at  an  Irish  Assize,  to  hear  that  a  gentleman 
-  bad  established  his  view  of  any  case  by  failing  in  bis  prosecution, 
and  by  the  acquittal  of  a  man  whom  he  had  indicted  as  guilty. 
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And  thirdly,  we  must  observe  that  where  the  defendant  is  guilty, 
and  the  prosecutor  magnanimous^  the  usual  mode  is,  that  when  the 
conviction  of  the  former  shiill  have  cleared  the  chatracter  and  satis- 
fied the  feelings  of  the  latter,  he  should  then  interfere  and  solicit 
the  court  either  for  a  niiid  sentence  or  for  a  nominal  punishment.. 

In  i  7!)9  the  great  question  of  the  Union  agitated  the  public  minc(, 
and  Mr.  Edge  worth  came  into  parliament  for  the  borough  of  St. 
John's-town ;  thus  again  offering  a  practical  refutation  of  his  own 
arguments  on  parliamentary  reform  (p.  444.  vol.  ii.) ;  for  notwith*- 
•tanding  all  his  talents,  independence,  patriotism,  and  popularity, 
he  was  obliged  to  find  his  way  into  parliament,  as  the  Pitts,  father 
and  son, — the  Foxes,  father  and  son, — the  Burkes  and  the  Barr6s, 
the  Floods  and  the  Grattans,  and  in  short  many  who  did  honour  t6 
either  parliament,  had  done  before  him.  Indeed  he  admits,  in  1 8 17* 
'  that  his  original  opinion  on  the  borough  system  went  further  than 
he  could  now  approve.' — vol.  ii.  p.  63.  Thus  it  is  that  experience 
refutes  the  theorists ! 

In  parliament,  however,  his  success  was  not  considerable ;  he 
came  too  late,  and  his  conduct  on  the  great  question  of  the  Union  is 
quite  inexplicable;  he  was  friendly  to  a  Union,  and  even  spoke 
in  its  favour,  yet  he  voted  against  it,  and  refused,  as  he  intimates, 
large  offers  of  rank  and  office  rather  than  vote  according  to  his  own 
conscience !  This  is  a  kind  of  independence  which  we  think  might 
afford  a  pleasant  illustration  in  the  next  edition  of  Irish  Bulls.  His 
own  account  of  it,  is,  we  must  say,  not  creditable  to  his  commoD 
sense  or  to  his  public  character. 

M  am  en  Unionist,  but  1  vote  and  speak  against  the  Union  now  pro- 
posed to  us — as  to  my  reasons,  are  they  not  published  in  the  reports  bf 
our  debates?  &c. 

*  It  is  intended  to  force  this  measure  down  the  throats  of  the  Irisli, 
though  five.sixths  of  the  nation  are  against  it.  Now,  though  I  think 
such  a  union  as  would  identify  the  nations,  so  as  that  Ireland  should  be 
as  Yorkshire  to  Great  Britain,  would  be  an  excellent  thing ;  yet  1  also 
think,  that  the  good  people  of  Ireland  ought  to  he  persuaded  of  this 
truth,  and  not  be  dragooned  into  submission.' — vol.  ii.  252» 

Mr.  £dgeworth  in  endeavouring  to  justify  bis  own  inconsistency 
should  not  make  such  charges  as  these,  even  in  a  private  letter, 
and  Miss  E)dgeworth  should  not  have  given  publicity  to  a  notorious 
calumny.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  means  by  which  the  Union 
was  carried,  no  one  but  Mr,  Edgeworth  has  ventured  to  say  that 
the  people  were  **  dragooned  hUo  submission,"  a  metaphor  bor- 
rowed from  the  bloody  persecutions  of  bigotry.  Whatever  else  may 
have  been  done,  there  was  assuredly  nothing  like  ^*  dragooning  ,*" 
and  if  the  great  and  useful  end  to  be  obtained  does  not  justify  the 
political  means  used  to  effect  it,  the  conduct  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
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!Edgeworth  seems  to  do  so;  for  here  was  a  man  of  talents,  with  a 
clear  and  decisive  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Union,  who  was  cor- 
rupted by  a  very  limited,  a  very  transient,  aiKl  a  very  paltry  popula- 
rity, to  vote  against  his  conscience  and  the  good  of  his  country* 
*'  Tke  'people  should  be  persuaded  ,•" — assuredly ;  but  who  should 
have  tried  to  persuade  them  but  Mr.  Edge  worth,  who  was  con- 
vinced they  were  in  error  i*  It  was  his  duty  to  endeavour  to  en- 
lighten the  public  mind ; — to  give  the  whole  weight  of  his  rank, 
bis  fortune,  his  reputation,  his  independence,  to  the  side  of  truth, 
and  to  stem  with  all  his  powers  the  torrent  of  error,  if  he  feared 
to  do  this — if  for  popularity  he  joined  in  the  cry  which  his  con- 
science condemned — it  was  high  time  to  counteract  such  unworthy 
motives,  by  measures,  which,  in  another  state  of  the  case,  might 
not  have  been  justifiable. 

'  We  take  the  liberty  of  doubting,  altogether,  that  Mr.  Edge- 
"worth  had  any  offers  of  rank  or  office  made  to  him,  to  induce  hin 
to  do  what  he  confesses  was  his  duty. — It  may  be  true  that  he  had 
large  offers  from  individuals  for  the  sale  of  his  seat,  but  we  liave 
good  reason  to  think  that  the  other  insinuation  is  wholly  unfounded. 

After  this  we  find  Mi*.  Edgeworth  conspicuous  as  an  authoi*  in 
conjunetion  with  his  daugliter  and  biograplier.  We  have  not  room 
to  examine  him  in  this  character,  nor  is  it  necessary*  Many  of  the 
useful  and  entertaining  works  publislied  by  them  have  already  been 
individually  noticed  in  our  publication,  and  this  would  hardly  be  a 
fit  occasion  to  take  a  general  view  of  their  joint  productions ;  nor  do 
we  know  how  we  could  separate  or  distinguish  the  respective  shares 
of  the  father  and  the  daughter.  In  his  latter  years  an  examitiatioB 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  revived  Mr.  Edge^ 
worth's  inquiries  into  the  use  of  springs  in  wheel  carriages,  and 
brought  into  full  light  a  discovery  which  he  had  made  twenty-fi%^ 
years  before,  and  which  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  one  of  Mr. 
Edgeworth's  mechanical  inventions  or  propositions  likely  to  survive 
him,  GT  to  be  of  any  value  to  mankind^  namely,  that  springs  lighten 
and  facilitate  the  draught  of  carriages* 

His  literary  character  his  daughter  is  desirous  to  bottom  on 
'  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  recommend,  both  by  example 
and  precept,  what  Bacon  would  call  the  experimental  method  m 
education,'  or,  as  it  is  explained,  '  noting  down  anecdotes  of  chil- 
dren,' as  data  on  which  to  build  a  system  of  education .  We  have  great 
doubts  of  the  merit  and  efficacy  of  this  system,  and  we  think  there 
is  an  obvious  sophism  in  assimilating  it  to  the  analytical  method  in 
science.  The  varieties  of  the  human  mind  and  temper  are  innate 
aiid  indefinite — they  admit  of  no  uniform  law — all  bodies  gravitate, 
and  gravitate  by  the  same  rules,  but  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and 
temper  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  individuals  of  our  species, 
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aiid  we  hardly  can  imagine  a  wilder  scheftie  than,  die -atteBi|it  to  '^ 
educate  one  child  by  a  system  of  observations  made  upon  another.  . 
Hie  modes  which  are  common  to  all  children-^fear,  hope,  appetite^.. ' 
love,  vanity,  emulation — had  been  observed,  noted,  and  emplayad  ' 
as  the  foundation  of  education,  even  before  education  was  known 
as  a  science;  and,  in  fact,  while  all  other  sciences  (if  we  may  use 
the  expression)  were  travelling  the  ^  high  priori  road,'  educatioa    , 
had,  from  its  earliest  dawn,  proceeded  on  the  experience  which  had  ' 
been  made  of  the  human  mind  in  its  different  stages:  so  that,  in 
truth,  Mr.  Edgeworth  has  no  kind  of  claim  to  the  merit  of  beii^ 
the  Bacon  of  education.    What  he  appears  to  have  done — ^namefy, 
the  registering  of  the  gesta  ei  dicta  of  individual  children,  is  to^ 
parents  an  amusing  and  delightful  occupation,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  a  general  system  of  education  it  is  worse  than  useless; 
it  would  become  degeptive,  and  never  lead  to  any  available  prat- 
tical  result.    All  the  great  operating  motives  are  already  known, . 
and  employed ;  but  the  attempt  to  found  a  universal  theory  on  the 
shades  of  distinction  between  individuals  appears,  at  once,  hopeless 
and  absurd.     Newton  is  said  to  have  observed  an  apple  fall  to 
the  ground — ^he  then  recollected  that  all  apples  fall— he  thought 
that  there  must  be  a  common  reason  for  this  general  effect,  he 
found  they  fell  faster  or  slower  in  proportion  to  their  weight  and 
density,  and  by  a  series  of  experiments  and  observations  of  this  na- 
ture, he  arrived  at  the  sublime  system  which  rules  the  harmonized 
universe.    Mr.  Edge  worth's  merit  is,  as  if  he  should  note  down  that 
one  apple  was  a  pippin  and  one  a  pearmain,  that  one  was  red  and 
another  yellow,  that  one  was  sweet  and  another  sour,  and  then  con- 
clude that,  by  such  observations,  he  had  developed  and  extended  the 
doctrine  of  gravitation !     We  give  one  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  ovm 
examples. 

*  When  she  (one  of  his  daughters)  was  about  seven  years  old,  and 
had  just  heard,  not  learned  hy  rote^  the  definitions  of  a  line,  a  square, 
ahd  a  cube,  and  had  been  told  what  was  meant  by  a  body  moving 
through  the  air,  and  describing  a  figure  as  it  moves,  she  was  asked,  by 
her  father,  the  following  question : 

'  "  If  a  liue  move  its  own  length  through  the  air,  so  as  to  produce  a 
surface,  what  figure  will  it  describe?" 

*  She  finswered. — "  A  squared 
'  She  was  then  asked, — 

*'  "  If  that  square  be  moved  downwards  or  upwards  in  the  air,  the 
space  of  the  length  of  one  of  its  own  sides,  what  figure  will  it,  at  the 
end  of  its  motion,  have  described  in  the  air  f 

*  After  a  few  minutes  silence,  she  answered, — "  A  cube!** — vol.  ii.  p. 
124. 

Now,  what,  we  ask,  is  this  extraordinary  anecdote  worth,  as  an 
experiment  on  which  to  found  any  doctrine  of  education?     If  it 

taught 
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'•^^-ll|l%htu*hbw  a  mattiematical  turn  in  the  cluid's  mind  could  be 

''], -/.'intMlttced,  it  would  be  curious,  and  if  it  shewed  that  education 

::  twdd  cause  that  efibct  it  would  be  useful ;  but  lo !  Miss  Edge- 

■y ;    worth  admits  that  this  child  probably  inherited  it  from  her  mother, 

■  /  Itho  bad  beeh  remarkable  for  strong  powers  of  reasoning;  in  other 

'^    .word9,.it  Was  the  gift  of  God — a  rare  and  curious  power  conferred 

r-  onao  iodividiial ;  but  what  (we  repeat)  is  to  be  gained  from  it 

for  general  purposes  ? — nothing  but  mischief^  if  any  parents  should 

., . .  be  ^feluded  by  this  experimental  education  to  puzzle  their  poor  girls 

y  <tf  seven  years  old,  who  had  no  hereditary  mathematics  in  their 

doflhpositiony  with  lines  and  squares  and  cubes. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  last  scene  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  long,  and^ 
in  reference  to  the  good  he  has  done  in  his  own  family  and  neigh^^ 
'  bouiboody  and  to  the  6tock  of  rational  amusement  which  his  works 
have  given  the  world,  we  may  add  somewhat  useful  life. 

His  serenity  and  composure  during  his  last  moments  wefee^* 
emplary.  We  wish  we  could  add  that  they  gave  us  any  reason 
to  hope,  that  they  were  founded  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  covi^ 
fideiice.-^We  regret  to  say,  tliat  they  do  not,  and  tliat  Mr.  Edge^ 
worth's  life  leads  us  additionally  to  fear,  that  the  omission  of  all 
peculiar  expression  of  reverence  for  the  Christian  revelation>  la 
the  productions  of  him  and'  his  daughter,  arises  neither  from  acci- 
dent nor  from  an  opinion  of  its  being  extraneous  to  their  subject, 
but  simply  and  plainly  because  they  did  not  believe  in  that  Revela- 
tion— a  moral  heathen  might  have  died  as  Mr.  Edge  worth  di^.  *  I 
die/  said  he,  *  with  the  soft  feeling  of  gratitude  to  my  friends' aftd 
i^iibmission  to  the  God  who  made  me.'  Gratitude  to  mb:n,  but  no 
gratitude  to  God, — no  future  fears,  no  future  hopes — but  a  dry  $uIh 
mission,  to  what  is  inevitable. 

Mrs.  Honora  Edgeworth's  death,  so  highly  eulogized  by  the 
biographers,  is  merely  philosophic;  and  the  manner  in  which  Mr* 
Bdgeworth  himself  bears  the  loss  of  a  beloved  daughter  is  very 
remarkably  stated  by  Miss  Edgewoith.  *  In  sorrow  the  mind 
tiims  for  comforts  to  our  earliest  friends.' — vol.  ii.  p.  129* 

This  may  be  true  of  those  who  are  not  Christians;  but  the 
minds  of  Christians  certainly  do  not  turn  to  early  friends  of  this 
world;  and  every  Christian's  own  experience  must  have  taught  him 
that  it  is  in  sorrozz;^  of  this  nature,  that  one  peculiarly  feels  bow  vain 
all  earthly  friendship  id,  and  how  naturally  and  fondly  the  mind 
clings  to  the  hopes  of  a  future  state.    She  proceeds — 

^  He  went  to  that  sister  whom  he  mention^  in  the  first  part  of  these 
memoirs  as  the  favourite  companion  of  his  childhood.  Their  friendship 
continued  a  blessing  to  both  iii  every  circumstance  of  life.  With  her 
he  had  all  that  could  be  done  for  his  consolation  by  sympathy,  by  the 
strong  charm  of  similarity  of  character,  and  the  stronger  cfharm  of  asso- 
ciation  with  scenes  of  youth  and  early  affection.*  '  But,  as  he  said,  for 
VOL.  XXIII.  NO.  xLvi.  M  M  real 
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real  grief  there  is  no  sudden  cure,  all  human  resource  is  in  time' and 
occupation/ 

Now  the  word  *  humaiiy  thus  printed,  is  the  only  hint  whicb 
we  have  been  able  to  discover  in  these  volumes  that  either  of  the 
authors  believe,  in  their  own  minds,  that  there  ean  be  any  other 
than  human  resources ;  and  the  care  taken  to  put  it  in  italics,.^ 
shews,  in  Miss  Edgeworth,  a  desire  to  go  as  far  as  she  could  to-, 
wards  leading  us  into  a  belief,  that  her  father  had  divine  resources 
of  consolation :  we  must  confess,  however,  that  the  introduction 
of  the  word,  in  this  manner,  only  serves  to  confirm  our  original 
suspicions,  and  further,  a  little  to  disgust  us  at  the  appearance  of 
equivocation  which  it  bears. 

In  describing  the  equanimity  with  which  Mr0.  Elizabeth  Edge- 
worth  sees  her  approaching  fate,  (vol.  ii.  p.  178,)  her  husband  at- 
tributes it  with  great  approbation  *  to  good  sense  forming  just 
estimates  of  every  object  which  lies  before  it  and  regulating  the 
temper  and  conduct ;'  but  not  a  word  about  religion  ;  good  sense,; 
temper  and  conduct  is  all  in  all. 

in  vol.  ii.  p.  386,  we  find,  in  a  paper  addressed  to  his  children, 
what  may  be  almost  considered  as  Mr.  Edgeworth^s  profession  of 
faith,,  and  account  of  his  ministry  in  this  particular  point. 

'1  now  write  in  my  seventy-second  year,  and  1  think  it  a  duty  owing 
to  my  children,  to  let  them  know  the  means  which  have  been  taken  to 
cultivate  their  understandings,  to  give. them  a  sense  of  religion,  a  profound 
veneration  for  the  unknown  cause  of  their  existence,  and  a  sincere  and 
practical  submission  to  those  decrees  which  are  to  us,  in  our  present  state, 
inscrutable.  I  wish  to  prove  to  my  children  that  pains  have  been  taken 
to  give  them  moral  habits,  generous  sentiments,  kind  tempers,  and  easy 
manners,* 

Not  a  word  of  a  future  existence  ! — A  veneration  for  an  un- 
known cause !  a  submission  to  inscrutable  decrees ! — morality, 
generosity,  temper,  and  good  manners !  these  constitute  Mr. 
Edgeworlh's  notion  of  religion — what  is  all  this  but  mere  pagan 
philosophy.  Nay,  it  falls  short  of  what  we  read  in  Plato  or 
Cicero.  Why  is  there  no  mention  of  piety,  of  gratitude  to  God, 
of  confidence  in  a  Saviour,  of  hopes  of  futurity,  to  be  found  in 
Ais  summary  of  the  religion  which  Mr.  Edgeworth  taught  his 
children  ? — The  omission  can  hardly  be  accidental,  for  he  descends 
to  notice  temper  and  manners;  and  the  question  admits,  we  fear, 
but  of  one  answer. 

If  Mr.  Edgeworth  is  to  be  believed,  the  lesson  he  received  from 
kis  own  mother  was  not  much  better  than  that  which  he  has  given 
to  his  children  ;  in  her  death-bed  admonition  to  her  son,  she  is  re- 
presented as  saving — *  If  there  be  a  state  of  just  retribution  in  an- 
other world,  1  must  be  happy,  for  I  have  suffered  during  the  greatest 
part  of  my  life,  and  I  know  that  I  did  not  deserve  it  by  my  thoughts 

or 
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OT  actions :' — vol.  i.  p.  103.  thus  very  illogically  ajud  very  im- 
piously asserting  her  own  right  to  happiness  z/'^Aere  be  a  just  re- 
tribution; and  thus  putting  as  a  doubtful  question  what  a  Chris- 
tian mother  in  such  circumstances  would  have  felt  and  inculcated 
as  an  eternal  truth*  But  we  have  seen  enough  of  Mr.  Edge  worth's 
yvay  of  telling  stories^  to  believe  that  the  hypothetical  form  of  this 
proposition  may  have  been  supplied  by  himself. 

In  vol.  ii.  p.  413,  we  find  ^  that  the  pleasure  attached  to  the 
mere  feeling  of  existence  is  sufficient  to  create  man's  attachment  to 
Kfe.^  This  sentiment  seems  to  us  to  be  consistent  only  with  a  be- 
lief that  we  shall  not  exist  after  this  life  ;  but,  (whatever  may  be 
thought  of  this  inference,)  it  is  most  remarkable  and  most  impor- 
tant to  this  subject,  that  in  developing  2^^  explaining  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  feelings  on  this  point,  Miss  Edge  worth  does  not  drop  a 
single  hint  as  to  the  probability  of  a  future  state  of  existence  ;  and 
hi  discussing,  very  much  at  large,  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
— itff  gradual  improvement  even  to  the  last  moments  of  life,  and  the 
gratification  and  pleasure  which  such  a  continually  improving  state 
of  existence  gives, — not  the  slightest  allusion  to  a  continuance  of 
that  existence  and  of  that  improvement  beyond  death  has  escaped 
her  pen.  This  cannot  be  mere  accident — nothing  but  the  most 
studied  care  could  have  prevented  some  thoughts  of  futurity  intru- 
ding themselves  into  such  a  dissertation.  Nay,  the  case  is  still 
stronger^ — for  she  is  silent  on  this  point,  on  an  occasion  in  which^ 
if  she  or  her  fatlier  believed  in  futurity,  she  could  hardly  in  fair 
reasoning  have  omitted  to  notice  it.     She  observes, 

*  That  old  men  continue  to  believe,  that  they  shall  live  to-morrow  as 
they  have  lived  to-day,  and  though  increasing  infirmities,  or  the  deaths 
of  those  who  are  of  the  same  age,  warn  the  old  that  they  cannot  last 
beyond  a  certain  term;  yet  the  mere  irrational  habit  prevails  so  far 
as  to  counteract  much  of  that  apprehension  which  might  otherwise  em- 
bitter the  latter  years  of  life. 

*  These  things  my  father  pointed  out  to  us  as  some  of  the  beautiful 
provisions  which  have  been  made  in  our  nature  for  the  tranquillity  of 
age.' — vol.  ii.  p.  413. 

We  appeal  to  the  candour  of  our  readers,  whether  this  view 
of  the  subject  does  not  seem  to  consider  that  existence  ends 
tcith  this  world,  and  that  the  most  effective  consolation  of  the 
frail  creature  who  cannot  last  beyond  a  certain  term,  is  the  irra- 
tional  habit  of  thinking  that  his  annihilation  is  not  quite  so  near  as 
other  people  see  it  to  be.  Here  again  Miss  Edge  worth  is  far  be- 
hind the  pagan  philosophers  ;  for  they  do  not  hesitate  to  place  the 
hopes  of  an  immortal  life  among  *  the  most  beautiful  provisions 
which  have  been  made  in  our  nature  for  the  tranquillity  of  old  age.' 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  passage  from  the  preface  to  the  second 

M  M  2  edition 
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edition  of  *  Practical  Education'  is  quoted  (vol.  ii*  p<  404,)  a«  dis- 
avowing '  the  design  of  laying  down  a  system  of  education  founded 
on  morality  exclusive  of  religion;'  and,  in  page  405,  is  repeated  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Rees,  in  answer  to  some  criticism  on  tfab  subject  in 
the  Encyclopedia,  in  which  Mr.  Edgeworth  says, 

*  That  he  is  convinced  that  religious  obligation  (^ — observe  the  periphrasis — ) 
is  indispensably  necessary  in  the  education  of  all  descriptions  of  people 
tn  every  part  of' the  worlds  and  that  religion,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  wOrd, 
is  the  only  bond  of  society! 

Now  in  the  first  place,  we  presume  that  religion  here  could,  at 
best,  only  mean  religion  according  to  the  dehnitioh  just  before 
given,  and  which  we  have  seen,  is  any  thing  but  Christianity ;  but 
for  fear  any  doubt  should  exist  upon  that  point,  the  words,  *  large 
sense  of  the  word^  and  *  in  every  part  of  the  vi>orld^  are  intro- 
duced to  place  Christianity  in  the  same  line  with  Judaism,  Mo^ 
bammetanism,  Brahminism,  and  those  superstitions  which  de* 
grade  human  nature,  though  they  all  act  as  some  degree  of  restraint 
on  human  vices,  *  in  every  part  of  the  world.* 

And  even  if  he  had  given  the  word  religion  a  better  meaning, 
what  is  his  conclusion — that  it  is  necessary  to  salvation  ?  No ; 
that  it  leads  to  a  future  state  f  No ;  but  that  it  is  the  only  bond  of 
society — a  mere  pohtical  engine. 

Miss  Edgeworth  is  so  sore  upon  this  subject,  that  there  is  nothing, 
in  the  way  of  innuendo  and  inference  and  circumlocution,  omitted, 
to  give  what,  we  fear,  must  be  felt  to  be  a  false  colouring  to  it ; 
for  instance,  in  page  4  of  vol.  ii.  she  states—^ 

*  That  many  distinguished  members,  and  some  of  the  most  respected  dig- 
nitaries of  the  established  church,  honoured  Mr.  Edgeworth  with  their 
esteem  and  private  friendship.  This  could  not  have  been  had  they 
believed  him  to  be  either  an  open  or  a  concealed  enemy  to  Christianity, 
or  had  they  conceived  it  to  be  his  design  to  lay  down  a  system  of  educa- 
tion founded  upon  morality,  exclusive  of  religion.' 

And  she  proceeds  to  instance  the  solemnity  with  which,  as  a  ma- 
gistrate, he  administered  an  oath,  and  his  receiving  the  confession  of 
a  papist  criminal,  when  party  bigotry  denied  admittance  to  the  Ca- 
tholic priest.  Now  instead  of  all  this  argumentation,  and  these  facts 
from  which  we  are  to  draw  such  favourable  inferences,  why  does  not 
Miss  Edgeworth  say  in  one  sentence,  *  my  father  was  a  Christian^ 
and  he  brought  me  and  his  other  children  up  in  the  belief  of  a  fu' 
ture  lifi  and  a  redeeming  Saviour  P  These  two  lines  would  have 
rendered  unnecessary  an  hundred  pages  of  shuffling. 

And  what  does  the  acquaintance  o(d\gx\\tmes  of  the  church  prove, 
4ieir  external  esteeni,  and,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words, 
their  private  friendship^i^'-^nothing  to  this  point:  no  one  ever 
supposed,  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  so  notorious  and  offensive  an 

infidel 
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infidel  as  lo  deserve  to  be  put  out  of  the  pale  ofsociet)' ;  (here  waa 
nothing  in  liis  manners  or  conduct  in  society,  an  to  religion,  to  justify 
any  peculiar  observation  npon  liini ;  and  even  as  an  author,  his  fault 
is  that  of  omission;  and,  indeed,  if  he  had  not  been  put  fonvard  as  liie 
Bacon  of  education,  and  as  a  raodel  for  husbands  and  faihtrs,  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  fur  us  to  go  into  this  BuLiJtict  with 
so  much  earnestness,  an  earnestness  which  we  confess  is  much 
increased  by  ihe  evasions  and  equivocations  with  which  we  see,  or 
fancy  we  see,  that  his  real  sentiments  are  disguised. 

What  prooTof  Christianity  is  the  decorous  administration  of  an 
oath?  It  may  be  a  proof  of  a  general  supposition  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  It  may  be  a  proof  of  good  taste,  good  sense,  propriety  and 
obedience  to  die  laws;  but  nothing  more.  What  proof  is  the  chari- 
table attendance  on  a  Catholic  criminal  ? — of  a  kind  heart,  and  no- 
thing more ;  for  if  it  proved  any  thing  beyond  this,  it  would  prove 
that  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  a  papist,  and  believed  the  peculiar  super- 
stitions of  that  sect.  Miss  Edgeworth  must  have  been  hard  pushed 
for  evidence  when  she  has  recourse  to  such  as  tliis. 

But  she  collects  all  her  force  to  assure  us  that — 

'  No  man  could  be  more  sensible  than  he  was  of  the  consolatory 
ibrtifying  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  sustaining  the  mind  in 
advenity,  poverty,  and  age;  no  man  knew  better  its  power  lo  carry 
hope  and  peace  in  the  hour  of  death  to  the  penitent  criminal  ■»  •  •  • 
Nor  did  he  ever  weaken  in  any  heart,  in  which  it  ever  existed,  that 
which  he  considered  as  ihe  greatest  blessing  that  a  human  creature  cati 
enjoy — firm  religious  faith  and  hope.' — vol,  ii.  p.  4Q7. 

These  sentences,  if  they  stood  alone,  wiilten  spontaneously,  and 
untainted  by  all  the  shifts  and  equivocations  on  the  subject  which  we 
have  observed,  would  be  perhaps  considered  as  satisfactory ;  but 
■we  have  been  put  on  our  guard,  and  must  look  at  them  more  nar^ 
rowly. 

In  the  first  place  we  observe  that  Mr,  Edgeworth,  when  defend 
iug  liimielf  on  this  very  charge,  says  nothing  like  this ;  H  k  never, 
we  believe,  distinguishes  the  Christian  religion,  from  '  religion  in 
its  lar^e  sense,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world ;'  and  we  might,  ihere- 
ibre,  if  necessary  set  his  own  against  his  daughter's  evidence.  But 
it  is  not  necessary ;  she  does  not  say  a  syllable  about  his  own  per' 
sonal  faith  in  this  doctrine ;  she  says  of  him  what  might  be  said  by 
any  deist  or  infidel,  that  the  worldly  effect  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  obvious  and  highly  advantageous  to  society  ;  she  dwells  upon  its 
human  effects,  which  every  man  ieea  and  acknowledges,  painely, 
its  power  of  sustaining  the  mind  in  adversity  and  sorro\v — its  sup- 
port to  the  condemned  criminal — its  consolation  to  those  who  rely 
upon  it.  These  are  mere  fads,  which  every  one  sees,  and  which 
Hume  or  Voltaire  could  out,  and  do  not  deny ;  but,  that  such  a 
M  M  3  reliance 
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reliance  is  well  founded,  rational jjutt — that  is  what  Hume  and 
Voltaire  would  deny,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  and  Miss  Edgewerth 
do  not  affirm.  To  see  and  acknowledge  the  effects  of  any  thing  in 
third  persons  is  one  thing ;  to  feel  the  effects  one's  self  is  another ; 
the  former  is  but  the  exertion  of  common  observation  and  common 
candour;  the  latter  is  an  internal  conscientious  conviction;  in  shorty 
•the  former  is  consistent  with  deism  or  paganism^  the  latter  is  the 
distinction  of  a  Christian. 

It  will  not,  we  hope,  be  thpught,  that  we  have  invidiously  or  un- 
necessarily introduced  this  subject.  It  forms  so  prominent  a  feature 
in  Miss  Edgeworth's  work  and  in  Mr.  Edgeworth's  Life,  that  we 
could  not  pass  it  over  in  silence,  and  we  could  not  mention  it 
without  stating  our  impressions,  and  the  reasons  which  produced 
them.  We  should  have  not  imputed  it  as  blame  (though  we  should 
have  regretted  it  as  a  misfortune)  if  the  minds  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth  had  been  so  constituted  as  not  to  be  able  to  believe  in  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity — belief  is  not  in  our  own  power ;  and 
if  they  were  not  Christians,  we  should  applaud  the  good  sense  and 
delicacy  with  which  in  their  former  works,  and  indeed  in  this,  tliey 
iiave  taken  care  not  to  give  any  offence  by  the  ostentatious  produc-* 
tion  of  infidel  opinions — but  when  we  see,  what  we  think,  a  design 
to  induce  us  to  believe  the  thing  which  is  not — to  represent  Mr. 
Edgewbrth  as  a  Christian,  and  to  justify  as  Christian  doctrines  and 
practices  things  which  are  certainly  not  so — when  we  find  a  system 
of  education  rejecting  the  Christian  doctrines  from  its  schools,  and 
yet  are  told  that  the  author  of  that  system  is  a  Christian,  it  becomes 
a  duty  to  pull  off  the  mask,  under  which  Mr.  Edgeworth's  system 
and  principles  might  be.  received  without  that  caution  and  suspi- 
cion to  which,  in  this  particular,  they  are  liable. 
-  If,  after  all,  we  have  been  mistaken  as  to  Mr.  Edgeworth's  reli- 
gion, it  is  the  fault  of  himself  and  his  daughter.  Three  words  would, 
as  we  have  already  said,  have  rendered  all  this  discussion  unneces- 
sary ;  three  words  may  yet  clear  up  the  difficulty,  and  if  Miss  Edge- 
worthy  in  her  next  work,  is  able  to  say,  with  confidence,  my  father 
was  a  Christian^  she  will  do  a  pious  office  to  his  memor}',  and  no 
inconsiderable  good  to  mankind ;  and  no  one  will  be  more  pleased 
Aan  ourselves  to  find  that  her  inaccurate  modes  of  expression  had 
confirmed  an  error  into  which  her  father's  own  avowals  had  ori- 
ginally led  us. 

We  have  now  done  our  painful  task ;  and,  on  the  whole,  our 
greatest  objection  to  the  work  is,  that  it  must  lower  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  reputation,  and  not  raise  that  of  his  daughter.  There  is  much 
to  blanie,  and  little  to  praise  in  what  they,  with  a  mistaken  and  self- 
deceptive  partiality,  record  of  him — ^his  own  share  of  the  work  is 
•illy,  trivia),  vain,  and  inaccurate;  hers,  by  its  own  pompous  claims 
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to  approbation,  fails  of  what  a  more  modest  exposition  would 
have  obtained,  and  might  have  been  entitled  to.  Mr.  Edge  worth 
had  some  ingenuity,  great  liveliness,  great  activity^  a  large  share  of 
good  sense^  (particularly  when  he  wrote,)  of  good  nature,  and  of 
^ood  temper — he  was  a  prudent  and  just  landlord,  a  kind  husband, 
(except  to  his  second  wife,)  an  affectionate  parent;  but  he  was  su- 
perficial ;  not  well  founded  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  yet  dab- 
bling in  all : — as  a  mechanic  he  shewed  no  originality,  but  some 
powers  of  application — as  a  public  man  he  was  hasty,  injudicious, 
inconsistent,  and  onli/  not  mischievous :  in  society  we  mnst,  not- 
nvithstanding  Miss  Edgeworth's  dutiful  partiality,  venture  to  say 
Ihat  he  was  as  disagreeable  as  loquacity,  egotism  and  a  little  tinge 
now  and  then  of  indelicacy  could  make  him  ;  but  with  all  these 
drawbacks,  his  life  was,  as  far  as  we  have  heard  or  seen,  on  the 
whole,  more  useful,  more  respectable  than  the  representation  which 
is  here  given  of  it.  For  his  reputation  these  two  volumes  of  bio- 
graphy ought  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  a  mistaken  tribute  of  vanity 
and  filial  piety,  which  almost  justifies  the  superstition  of  our  Ger- 
man ancestors,  that  monuments  were  onerous  to  tlie  dead. 


Art.  XII. — 1 .  The  Church  in  Danger;  a  Statement  of  the  Cause^ 
and  of  the  probable  Means  of  averting  that  Danger,  At- 
tempted by  the  Rev.  Richard  Yates,  B.  D. 

^  The  Basis  of  National  Welfare;  considered  in  Reference  chiefly 
to  the  Prosperity  of  Britain,  and  Safety  of  the  Church  of 
Englartd.     By  the  Kev.  Richard  Yatea. 

3,  Substance  of  the  Speech  delivered  by ,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  on  Monday  the  l6th  qf  March  1818,  on  proposing 
a  Grant  qf  One  Million  for  providing  Additional  jPlaces  ^' 
Public  Worship  in  England, 

4.  A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Churches  in  England,  to  which  is 
added  a  Sermon  on  the  Honours  of  God  in  Places  of  Public 
Worship,  By  John  Brewster,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Egglescliffe  and 
Vicar  of  Greatham  in  the  County  of  Durham. 

5-  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  oj  Liverpool  on 
that  Part  of  the  Speech  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, which  recommended  the  Attention  of  Parliament  to  the 
Deficiency  in  the  'Number  of  Places  of  Public  Worship  belong- 
ing to  the  Established  Church^  By  James  Elmes,  Architect. 
6.  IVea?  Churches,  considered  with  respect  to  the  Opportunities 
they  offer  for  the  Encouragement  qf  Painting,  By  B,  R. 
Haydon. 
NEW  novel  of  American  manufacture  has  reached  us  from 
Boston ;  the  writer  assumes  the  character  of  an  English  wo- 
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*     A  society  has  been  formed  in  Connecticut  for  the  parpen  of 
'^endeavouring  to  remedy  this  evil.    It  appears  by  the  statement  in  an 
;  address  to  that  society,  that  five  millions  of  people  in  die  United 
States  are  destitute  of  competent  religious  instruction.' 

f  Ah  immediate  universal  vigorous  effort/  says  Mr.  Beecher^  '  roust 
be  made  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the  nation.  It  is  indispen- 
sably necessary,  to  prevent  the  great  body  of  the  nation  from  sinking 
down  to  a  state  of  absolute  heathenism.  Let  the  tide  of  population 
roll  on  for  seventy  years  as  it  has  done  for  the  seventy  that  arp 
.  past,  and  let  no  extraordinary  exertion  be  made  to  meet  the  vastly  in- 
creasing demand  for  ministers,  but  let  them  increase  only  in  the  slow 
proportion  that  they  have  done,  and  what  will  be  the  result?  There 
will  be  within  the  United  States  seventy  million  souls,  and  sixty-four 
million  out  of  that  society  will  be  wholly  destitute  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. They  may  not  become  the  worshippers  of  idols;  but  there  is  a 
-brutality  and  ignorance  and  profligacy  always  prevalent  where  the 
-  Gospel  does  not  enlighten  and  restrain,  as  decisively  ruinous  to  the  soul 
as  idolatry  itself.  If  knowledge  and  virtue  be  the  ba^s  of  repub- 
lican institutions,  our  foundations  will  soon  rest  upon  the  sand,  un- 
less a  more  effectual  and  all-pervading  system  of  religious  and  moral 
instruction  can  be  provided.  The  right  of  suffrage  in  the  hands  of  an 
ignorant  and  vicious  population,  such  as  will  always  exist  in  a  land 
where  the  Gospel  does  not  restrain  and  civilize,  will  be  a  sword  in  the 
band  of  a  maniac,  to  make  desolate  around  him,  and  finally  to  destroy 
himself.  It  is  no  party  in  politics  that  can  save  this  nation  from  poli- 
tical death,  by  political  wisdom  merely.' 

The  American  legislators,  those  of  Old  America  at  Ieast„  will 

{'  >rbbal^Iy  ere  long  consider  these  things  to  be  *  worth  a  fear  :* — 
hey  will  otherwise  be  repaid,  and  with  large  interest,  by  our 
demoralizing  philosophism,  for  the  evils  which  their  political  lessons 
haVe  brought  upon  Europe.  The  old  Americans  will  lay  it  the 
more  to  heart,  because  the  first  and  chief  consideration  by  which 
their  forefathers  were  moved  to  establish  themselves  in  a  wild 
country,  was  the  belief  that  it  would  be  '  a  service  unto  the  church 
of  great  consequence  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  those  parts  of  the 
"world.'  But  if  the  general  government  continues  to  profess  a  \ 
liberal*  indifference  whether  there  be  any  religion  in  the  country  or  ' 
none,, 

*  When  the  American  Convention  were  framing  their  constitution.  Dr.  Franklin  asked 
tliem  how  it  happened  that  while '  groping  as  it  were,  in  the  dark,  to  find  political  truth,*^ 
they  b&d  not  once  thought  of  humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of  lights  to  illuminate  theic 
luiderstandings? — "  I  have  lived.  Sir,  (said  he)  a  long  time;  and  the  longer  I  live,  this 
inore  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth,  that  GoDi^govtms  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Ah|d 
if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  Iiis  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an  empire 
can  rise  without  his  aid?  We  have  been  assured,  Sir,  in  the  sacred  writhigs,  that  "  ex- 
cept the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it."  I  firmly  believe  this; 
and  I  also  believe,  that  without  iiis  concurring  aid,  we  shall  succeed  in  this  poJitical 
building  no  better  than  the  builders  of  Bahel.  We  shall  be  divided  by  our  little,  par- 
tial, local  interests,  our  projects  will  be  confounded,  and  we  ourselves  shall  become  a 
•  •■'  reproach 
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none,  the  Americans  will  find,  and  at  no  yery  remote  time,  that  the 
want  of  an  adequate  provision  for  the  moral  and  rel^ious  instruc- 
tion of  the  people, — that  is  to  say,  the  want  of  an  established  church, 
— a  circumstance  of  which  their  short-sighted  admirers  have  boasted 
as  their  peculiar  happiness, — will  bring  upon  them  in  its  inevitable 
effects  worse  evils  than  have  ever  been  produced,  even  by  super- 
stition itself. 

Modern  colonies  are  always  in  a  more  immoral  state  than  their 
respective  mother-countries.  This  is  lamentably  exemplified  in 
Spanish  America,  and  in  the  Columbian  Islands ;  but  nowhere 
more  strikingly  than  by  the  Dutch,  wherever  they  have  established 
themselves  in  India,  in  Africa,  or  in  the  New  World.  In  their  native 
land  they  are  an  exemplary  people,  but  in  their  colonies  and  con- 
quests none  so  vicious,  so  brutal,  and  so  mercilessly  inhuman.  Two 
causes  tend  mainly  to  produce  this  degradation ;  the  existence  of 
slavery,  for  wherever  that  abomination  exists  it  is  in  its  moral 
-effects  scarcely  less  injurious  to  the  oppressor  than  to  the  oppressed ; 
— and  the  absence  of  religious  institutions.  The  backsettlers  of 
every  new  country,  receding  from  civilization  themselves  while  they 
prepare  the  way  for  it,  live  without  law  and  without  religion, — an 
assertion  which  the  history  of  every  continental  colony  supports. 
Even  in  the  Spanish  Indies  and  in  Brazil,  where  the  governments 
have  always  been  influenced  by  a  Catholic  zeal  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  prpvide  adequately  for  the  spiri- 
tual instruction  of  a  population  scattered  over  so  wide  a  surface  of 
wild  country ;  and  if  this  is  impracticable  for  the  Romish  church, 
with  its  celibacy,  its  power,  its  admirable  organization,  its  great 
auxiliary  force  of  Regulars  under  the  most  despotic  discipline^  and 
the  zealous  aid  of  governments  which,  upon  that  point  at  least,  were 
beyond  all  doubt  conscientious,*— how  much  less  is  it  to  be  eiffected 
by  protestant  churches  to  which  all  these  advantages  are  wanting ! 

We  have  upon  former  occasions  adverted  to  the  service  which 
the  monastic  orders  formerly  rendered  in  aid  of  the  church  in  this 
country.  While  they  existed  the  church  had  in  itself  a  principle 
of  growth  which  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  cities,  the  general 
increase  of  population,  and  the  necessities  of  society.  It  would 
have  been  difScuIt,  or  perhaps  impossible,  to  reform  them  upon 
their  original  foundation,  because  so  much  audacious  and  blas- 
phemous imposture  was  connected  with  their  history.  But  it 
IS  on  many  accounts  to  be  regretted  that  the  revenues  of  these  or- 
ders, instead  of  being  so  scandalously  and  sacrilegiously  squandered, 

reproach  aod  a  bye-word  down  to  future  ages."  He  then  moved  that  prayers  should 
be  performed  in  that  assembly  every  morning  before  they  proceeded  to  ba^jaess. 
"  The  Convention  except  three  or  four  persons  thought  prayers  unnecessary  !  P  These 
words,  and  these  notes  of  admiration  were  written  by  Francklin  himself. 

had 
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■had  not  been  applied  to  the  foundation  of  institutions^  such  as 
•might  easily  have  been  devised,  retaining  all  that  was  good  in  the 
former  establishments,  without  any  of  the  alloy. 

From  the  time  of  the  abolishment  of  the  Regulars  the  ill  conse- 
quence of  having  diminished  the  number  of  religious  instructors 
has  been  felt.  It  was  more  glaringly  fnanifest  in  the  capital. 
Before  the  vote  for  building  fifty  churches  in  the  metropolis  was 
past^  iK  Queen  Anne's  reign,  Burnet  says  that  there  were  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  about  two  hundred  thousand  persons  more 
than  could  possibly  worship  God  in  the  existing  churches.  This 
had  been  partly  owing  to  the  Fire,  eighty-four  churches  within  the 
walls  out  of  ninety-seven  having  been  destroyed  in  that  tremendous 
visitation  :  but  many  had  been  rebuilt,  and  several  of  the  smaller 
parishes  had  been  united,  so  that  it  was  not  in  the  city  of  London 
Itself  that  the  want  was  felt,  so  much  as  in  Westminster  which  had 
then  joined  it,  and  in  the  suburbs  which  were  every  year  be- 
coming more  extensive.  In  l696  Evelyn  complained  of  the  hi- 
crease  of  buildings  about  what  he  called  '  this  already  monstrous 
city,*  wherein,  he  says,  he  was  credibly  informed  that  one  year  with 
another,  about  eight  hundred  houses  were  erected.  St.  Martin's 
and  St.  Giles's  w^ere  then  no  longer  in  the  fields,  but  Mary-le-bone 
was  still  a  village,  and  cattle  were  pastured  upon  the  site  of  New 
Bond  Street  and  Hanover  Square.  Of  the  proposed  fifty  churches 
only  eleven  were  built,  so  grievously  was  this  good  intent  frustrated 
in  the  performance.  But  if  the  necessity  of  such  an  augmentation 
was  acknowledged  then,  how  much  more  is  it  required  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  after  the  interval  of  more  than  a  century,  during  which 
the  metropolis  had  been  doubled  in  extent  and  in  population  ! — 
If  even  then  there  were  parishes  which,  as  Captain  Graunt  said, 
*  were  grown  madly  disproportionate,'  what  should  be  said  in 
these  days  when  those  parishes  have  increased  twenty  fold  !  when 
it  appears  that,  in  the  metropolis,  there  are  seven  parishes  contain- 
ing each  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  more  than  their 
respective  places  of  worship  can  contain, — six  wherein  the  excess 
amounts  to  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand ;  two  in  which  it  is  from 
forty  to  fifty  thousand,  and  one  parish,  that  of  Mary-le-bone,  which 
has  not  room  in  its  church  and  chapels  for  nine  thousand  out  of  a 
population  of  seventy-five  ! — Nor  is  this  deiiciency  confined  to  the 
metropolis.  In  Liverpool,  out  of  94,000  inhabitants  only  21,000 
can  be  accommodated  in  the  churches ;  in  Manchester,  only  1 1,000 
out  of  seventy-nine.  In  the  diocese  of  Winchester  accommodation 
is  wanting  for  265,000  persons,  more  than  four-fifths  of  its  whole 
population ;  in  that  of  York  for  580,000 ;  in  that  of  Chester  for 
1^40,000.     The  deficiency  is  greatest  in  growing  towns  and  cities, 
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the  very  places  where  religious  instruction  is  more  peculiarly  re- 
quired :  it  is  an  evil  which  has  arisen  with  the  commercial  pro»- 
perity  of  the  country  and  keeps  pace  with  it.  Our  forefathers 
built  convents  and  cathedrals, — the  edifices  which  we  have  erected 
are  man^faptories  and. prisons^  the  former  producing  tenants  for  the 
la^er, 

Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Yates  has  entered  into  a  full  inquiry,  and 
has  stated  with  great  force  the  tremendous  result.  It  appears  from 
the  official  documients  which  he  has  collected  and  compared,  that 
within  the  small  circle  qf  ten  miles  round  London,  '  no  less  than 

NINE  HyNDR^D   AND    SEVENTY-SEVEN  THOUSAND   SOuls  are 

shut  out  from  the  common  pastoral  offices  of  the  National  Reli- 
gion !* — *  Shut  put/  says  Mr.  Yates,  *  from  the  pale  of  the  church, 
from  all  participation  in  its  benefits,  they  are  necessarily  driven 
to  join  the  ranks  of  injurious  opposition,  either  in  dissent  and  sec- 
tarian enthusiam,  or  in  the  injfinitely  more  dangerous  opposition  of 
infidelity,  atheism,  and  ignorant  depravity.'  Well  may  he  add  that 
'  such  a  mine  of  heathenismji  and  consequent  profligacy  and  danger, 
under  the  very  meridian  (as  it  is  supposed)  of  Christian  illumination, 
and  accumulated  around  the  vpry  centre  and  heart  of  British  pro^ 
perity,  liberty  and  civilization,  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
ferror  jby  any  real  and  rational  friend  of  our  Established  Govern- 
ment in  Church  and  State ;  and  is  surely  sufficient  to  awaken  the 
anxious  attention  of  every  true  patriot,  every  enlightened  statesman, 
every  sincere  advocate  of  suffering  humanity,  and  every  intelligent 
iand  faithful  Christian.' 

ThQ  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  the  pivil  institutions  of  £ogIand^ 
were  originally  accommodated  in  many  points  to  local  circum- 
stances which  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  Thus  when  bbhoprics 
were  first  established  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the  dioceses  had 
the  same  limits  as  the  respective  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  in 
which  they  were  founded.  In  like  manner,  the  limits  of  a  parisl^ 
were  determined  by  those  of  the  manor,  or  estate,  of  the  person  who 
founded  the  church  ;  and  thus,  not  upon  any  system,  nor  with  any 
regard  either  to  the  extent  of  ground,  or  number  of  souls,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  accidental  extent  of  particular  properties,  |he  pre^ 
sent  division  of  parishes  was  generally  fixed  before  thj^'  time  of 
[Edward  the  Confessor. 

Mr.  Yates  has  given  t^ables  and  calculations,  whereby  it  appear^ 
that  the  average  proportion  of  population  to  one  church,  is  640, 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  inhabitants  are  not  crowded 
together  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  manufactures.  Though 
jparishes  certainly  were  not  determined  by  any  considerations  of 
this  kind,  it  is  sufficient  for  his  argument  that,  in  prospective  iaea- 
sures  for  removing  a  great  national  evil,  reference  must  be  had  to 
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some  such  scale  of  fitness.  Assuming  it  as  a  fact^  that  villages 
have  generally  been  reduced  in  proportion  as  overgrown  towns 
have  increased^  he  is  of  opinion  that  a  somewhat  larger  numerical 
average  may  be  considered  as  the  standard  at  and  before  the  Re- 
formation. .  But  he  seems  not  to  have  taken  into  his  account  the 
^eat  general  increase  of  population  which  has  more  than  doubled 
Itself  since  that  time.  In  our  judgement,  the  average  parochial  po- 
pulation must  have  been  considerably  less  three  centuries  ago  than 
it  is  now.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  number  of  religious  instructors 
was  far  greater  :  for  the  regulars,  the  auxiliary  force  of  the  Church, 
were  undoubtedly  more  numerous  than  the  secular  clergy.  That 
they  interfered  with  the  parochial  clergy  in  many  respects,  and 
lessened  their  utility  by  diminishing  their  influence,  is  undeniable: 
but  so  long  as  they  existed,  there  was  no  lack  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, such  as  it  was  ;  and  in  extensive  parishes,  and  thinly  peopled 
countries,  the  itinerant  friars  performed  those  duties  which  a  sta- 
tionary minister  could  but  imperfectly  discharge. 

In  those  days  too,  the  task  of  the  clergy  was  comparatively  easy : 
half  the  work  was  done  for  them  by  the  manners  of  the  age,  and 
the  effect  of  surrounding  circumstances.  Entirely  ignorant  as  the 
peasantry  and  populace  in  Catholic  countries  are  of  the  true  nature 
of  Christianity,  they  are  every  where  habituated  to  a  strict  and  re- 
gular observance  of  its  forms :  and  although  they  are  precluded 
from  the  use  of  the  Bible,  they  are  nevertheless  made  familiar  with 
the  great  and  leading  facts  of  Gospel  history,  by  means  of  images 
and  pictures,  which  have  truly  been  called  the  books  of  the  igno-: 
rant.  It  was  as  natural  for  our  forefathers  to  respect  their  church 
as  to  love  their  country.  Its  symbols  were  always  and  every  where 
before  their  eyes.  In  infancy  they  played  with  the  rosary  while  at 
the  breast,  and  in  age  they  dropt  asleep  with  the  unfinished  bead- 
string  in  their  hands.  A  relic,  an  agnus  Dei,  or  some  such  me-: 
morial,  was  worn  at  once  for  a  trinket  and  an  amulet.  In  case> 
of  disease  they  applied  to  the  Saints  with  more  faith  than  to  the 
physicians,  certainly  with  less  danger,  and  perhaps  with  more  suc- 
cess. A  fashionable  shrine  was  more  frequented  in  those  days, 
than  a  fashionable  watering-place  in  these;  and  any  medicinal  pro- 
perties which  a  spring  might  possess  were  ascribed  to  the  celestial 
patron  who  was  invoked  there,  and  who  was  believed  to  have  en- 
dued the  waters  with  their  healing  virtue.  Some  reference  to  the 
usages  of  religion  was  made  in  almost  all  the  ordinary  business  of 
life ;  the  time  of  day  was  familiarly  denoted  by  the  names  of  the 
canonical  hours ;  the  quarterly  pay-days  by  the  festivats  which 
occurred  at  those  seasons.  The  regular  recurrence  of  fast-days 
made  it  necessary  that  every  housewife  should  order  her  table  with 
regard  to  appointed  observances :  but  the  Romish  Church  was  too 
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vfise  in  its  generation  not  to  perceive  how  impolitic  it  would  be 
if  these  observances  related  to  privations  alone ;  it  had^  therefore, 
its  feasts  and  merry-makings  also  ;  and  the  greater  faolydays  were 
distinguished  by  some  junket  for  the  table,^  or  sport  for  the  day/ 
some  of  which;  in  spite  of  the  war  wliich  the  Furitans  declared 
against  them,  continue,  generally  or  locally,  to  keep  their  ground. 
In  many  provinces  the  village  wake  still  evinces  by  its  name,  that 
the  annual  season  for  revelry  and  joy  was  connected  with  the  fes- 
tival of  the  patron  Saint ;  and  perhaps,  though  such  assemblages 
are  seldom  or  never  altogether  innocent,  the  kind  of  religious  sanc- 
tion under  which  they  were  held,  imposed  upon  them  some  re- 
strictions of  decorum,  and  rendered  them  less  injurious  to  good 
morals  than  they  have  been  since  they  were  wholly  secularized. 
Every  tiling,  indeed,  in  those  ages,  tended  to  impress  upon  the 
people,  a  feeling  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  their  Church 
Establishment.  The  clergy  were  then  ostensibly  as  well  as  actually 
one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm.  A  sense  of  stability  and  of 
protection  was  felt  by  those  who  resided  upon  their  estates.  They 
were  the  best  landlords,  and  in  times  of  civil  war,  their  tenants 
were  seldom  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  danger,  like  those  of 
the  turbulent  barons.  Feelings  of  kindness  and  good  will  toward 
the  members  of  this  great  and  powerful  body  were  equally  expe- 
rienced by  those  who  bestowed  their  bounty  upon  the  mendicant 
brother,  believing  that  whatever  was  thus  given  would  be  carried 
to  account  in  their  stock  of  good  works,  and  by  those  who  received 
a  portion  of  alms  at  the  convent  gate,  or  partook  within  of  its  libe- 
ral hospitality. 

We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  insidiously  setting  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  the  old  Catholic  establishment;  nor  of  overlooking,  or  un- 
fairly keeping  out  of  sight,  the  superstitions  and  frauds  and  im- 
moralities which  were  connected  with  it.  Our  opinions  upon  that 
subject  have  been  too  often  and  too  explicitly  declared,  for  any 
such  misconception  of  our  meaning  to  be  possible.  The  observa- 
tion of  every  intelligent  person  who  has  travelled  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, may  safely  be  appealed  to  in  proof  that  we  have  not  exagge- 
rated the  effect  which  is  produced  upon  the  popular  mind  by  the' 
forms  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  general  tone 
of  morals  among  the  vulgar  may  be  in  some  main  points  far  below 
what  it  is  among  the  English  populace,  and  in  others  not  above  it; 
but  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar  are  not  abandoned  to  a  state  of  utter 
irreligion.  They  may  have  their  jest  against  the  priest,  and  their 
tale  or  their  proverb  against  the  friar;  but  this  levity  leaves  no 
leaven  of  infidelity  behind,  it  passes  as  it  comes,  and  the  principle 
of  faith  remains  unaffected.  Great  evil  unquestionably  arises  from 
the  confidence  with  which  they  look  to  the  church  as  a  sanctuary 
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from  the  pursuit  of  justice^  and  to  the  confessional  as  a  place 
vrhere  a  long  score  of  sin  may  be  wiped  off;  still  there  exists  a 
deep  and  rooted  reverence  for  religious  things.  The  spirit  is  kept 
alive  by  habitual  attention  to  the  forms.  At  whatever  liour  you 
enter  a  Catholic  place  of  worship,  some  persons  will  be  found,  at 
one  or  other  of  its  altars,  on  their  knees,  abstracted  in  solitary  de- 
votion, whethe^  the  church  be  full,  or  crowded  with  spectators. 
At  the  hour  of  vespers  you  hear  the  evening  hymn  from  every  house 
in  a  village  ;  and  in  the  streets  of  a  busy  and  a  populous  town,  at 
the  sound  of  the  vesper  bell,  the  passengers  uncover  their  headsy 
and  halt,  or  utter  a  prayer  as  they  pass  on.  And  who  knows  how 
many  holy  thoughts  and  healing  influences  may  at  such  times  have 
entered  the  heart !  how  often  a  check  may  have  been  given  to 
temptation ;  how  often  wretchedness  may  have  received  consola-^ 
tion ;  and  weakness  and  frailty  may  have  been  admonished  where 
to  look  for  and  to  find  support !  Comparing  the  state  of  mind  which 
is  thus  produced  with  that  of  our  own  town  populace,  if  the  popu- 
lace alone  were  considered,  we  might  almost  wish  that  they  had 
still  been  ^  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn.' 

Looking  back,  therefore,  upon  England,  as  it  was  before  the 
Reformation,  we  find  that  the  population  did  not,  in  all  probability^ 
reach  to  a  fourth  part  of  its  present  amount ;  that  the  number  of 
religious  instructors  was  at  least  twofold  of  what  it  now  is  (though 
the  methodist  ministers,  and  the  dissenting  clergy  of  every  denomi- 
nation be  taken  into  the  account),  and  that  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, by  means  of  its  forms  and  ceremonies,  was  interwoven  with 
the  whole  business  of  life.  The  habits  of  the  people  were  not 
migratory  at  that  time.  A  peasant,  perhaps,  scarcely  ever  went 
thirty  miles  from  the  place  where  he  was  born,  unless  he  were  called 
away  upon  military  service.  There  were  then  no  overgrown  cities j 
and  the  few  manufactures  which  existed  were  carried  on  upon  a 
small  scale,  and  in  a  manner  which  was  neither  incompatible  with 
private  comfort,  nor  with  public  peace  and  safety. 

But  even  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  merely  agri- 
cultural, and  where  the  parochial  population  continues  nearly  at  its 
old  standard,  the  influence  of  the  clergyman  over  his  parishioners, 
for  many  reasons,  never  can  be  what  it  was  in  former  times,  unless 
there  be  an  extraordinary  degree  of  zeal  on  his  part.  Formerly  the 
routine  and  mechanism  of  the  church  did  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  for  him :  he  must  now  do  every  thing  for  himself.  The 
Romanists,  persuading  themselves  that  their  church  service  is  an 
actual  sacrifice,  are  persuaded  also  that  the  value  of  that  sacrifice 
can,  in  no  degree,  be  diminished  by  the  incapacity  or  unworthiness 
of  the  minister  by  whom  it  is  performed  ;  whoever,  therefore,  may 
officiate,  the  Romanist  has  the  same  satisfaction  in  attending  mass, 
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und  partakiss  eqiially  of  the  imaginary  propitiation*  With'us^  on 
the  contrary,  the  effect  of  an  admirable  liturgy  may  be  dismally 
impaired*  by  a  cold  or  careless  delivery ;  and  pulpit  discourses 
nay  be  of  such  narcotic  potency  that  no  attention,  however  yigi- 
hnty  can  resist  their  operation.  We  have  retained  bat  few  festivals 
which  have  any  direct  relation  with  the  Church,  and  those  only 
locally.  Nevertheless  in  the  agricultural  parts  of  the  kingdom  the 
Church  has  still  a  strong  hereditary  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  increase  of  population  has  not  excluded  the  pea- 
santry from  a  due  attendance  at  divine  service.  They  are  familiar 
from  their  childhood  with  the  sound  of  the  church  belly  in  all  its 
varied  imports  of  joy  and  sorrow  :  the  sight  of  the  font  and  the 
altar  brings  with  it  to  them  hallowed  and  tender  recollections, 
and  their  family  graves  are  in  the  green  and  quiet  church-yard, 
where  they  themselves  know  that  tliey  shall  one  day  find .  room  as 
well  as  rest.  It  happens  not  unfrequentiy  that  a  peasant  on  his  death- 
bed gives  directions  as  to  the  precise  spot  where  his  grave  shall 
be  digged,  and  names  the  friends  and  kinsmen  by  whose  hands  it  is 
his  desire  that  his  cofHn  may  be  let  down ;  and  this  with  a  com^ 
posure  equally  remote  from  the  insensibility  which  philosophism 
affects,  and  from  the  delirious  raptures  which  enthusiasm  inspires. 
.  The  difference  between  the  church-yards  of  remote  villages  and 
those  of  a  crowded  town,  might  of  itself  lead  a  thoughtful  observer 
to  reflect  upon  the  wide  difference  between  the  parochial  duties, 
and  possible  influence  of  the  clergy,  in  the  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  village  church-yard,  with  its 
little  grassy  mounds, 

— — — '  transversely  lying  side  by  side^ 
From  east  to  west,' 

has  a  character  of  quietness  and  sanctity,  which  makes  us  feel  how 
appropriately  such  an  enclosure  is  called  by  the  Germans  Go^s 
ground.  Compare  it  witb  the  inhuman  cemeteries  of  a  great  city, 
where  the  probe  must  be  inserted  before  a  grave  can  be  opened ; 
where  iron  coffins  or  cagesf  are  used  as  securities  against  the 

corpse 

*  Speaking  of  the  present  Rectors  of  St.  George's  Hanover  Square,  and  St*  James's, 
Mr.  Yates  sa^s  '  they  are  articulate,  impressive  and  audible  readers  and  preachers. 
The  two  Churches  built  to  the  full  extent  of  the  human  voic<e,  and  a  few  years  since, 
while  served  by  incumbents  that  could  not  be  heard,  almost  constantly  empty,  are  now 
both  of  them  attended  by  crowded  congregations.  The  appmntroents  of  these  two 
Rectors  to  the  situations  for  which  they  have  proved  themselves  so  appropriately  qua- 
lified, have  more  augmented  the  number  of  adherents,  and  more  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  Church  of  England,  than  all  the  controversial  defences  of  its  doctrines, 
or  all  the  legislative  enforcements  of  its  discipline,  that  have  appeared  during  the  last 
half  century.' 

t  We  noticed  on  a  former  occasion,  (vol.  xxi.  p.  380.)  the  curious  legal  question 
concemiug  the  iron  coffins,  which  was  then  pendent  in  the  Courts.    The  iron  cage, 
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corpse  stealers;  and  vrbere  the  bones  of  tbose  wlio  liave  beep 
alldwed  to  moulder  in  the  earth,  are  made  an  article  of  trade,  lo  be 
ground  and  puivenzed  for  manure.  Alas,  the  same  causes  which 
have  occnainued  this  huddling  together  of  the  dead  in  a  manuer  bo 
offensive  to  the  feelings,  so  repugnant  to  that  respect  which  is  due 
to  the  poor  relics  of  niortality,'bave  induced  consequences  far  more 
injurious  to  the  living  inhabitants,  than  the  indecency  to  which 
they  are  exposed  when  they  have  departed!  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  reign,  the  parishes  immediately  surrounding  Loit- 
don  were  villages,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  opulent  inhabitants 
indeed  than  were  to  be  found  in  other  villages,  but  with  a  popula-  j 
tion  of  one,  two  or  three  hundred  souls,  all  of  whom  could  be 
accommodated  in  their  parish  church,  and  all  personally  known  to 
tlie  parochial  minister,  living  under  his  eye,  and  benefited  by  bia 
notice  and  his  instruction.  In  tbe  course  of  that  long  reign,  (three-  m 
score  years  which  have  produced  more  momentous  changes  in  society  j 
than  ever  before  occurred  during  an  equal  length  of  time,)  these 
parishes  have  increased  in  population  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
thirty,  forty,  tifty,  and  in  one  instance  of  more  than  seventy  thousand 
souls ;  and  no  alterations  having  been  made  in  their  religious  es- 
tablishments, '  many  of  the  civil  advantages  and  moral  restraints,, 
(says  Mr.  Yates),  and  almost  all  ttie  ecclesiastical  benetits  of  the 
Established  Church  are  necessarily  annihilated.  An  immense  nu- 
merical majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  excluded  from  all  instructive 
participation  in  the  prayers  and  praises  of  their  parish  church.  The 
due  discharge  of  the  salutary  duties  of  a  resident  parochial  minister 
is  become  absolutely  impossible.  The  advantage  which  individual 
knowledge  and  notice  give  to  instruction,  and  the  preventive  efifect 
which  that  knowledge  and  notice  have  upon  the  vices  of  tbe  lower 
classes,  are  absolutely  and  wholly  lost.' 

Mr.  Yates  seems  to  think  that  it  had  been  the  practice  before 
the  Reformation  to  divide  parishes  and  build  places  of  worsliip 
according  to  the  increase  of  inhabitants.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
there  was  no  public  provision  for  this;  nor  could  there  be  at  the 
period  in  which  Christianity  was  introduced  among  us.  The  cathe- 
drals and  larger  monasteries  were  mostly  founded  and  endowed  by 
royal  personages,  either  from  an  impulse  of  piety,  or  as  an  atone- 
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ment  for  iacls'  of  injustice  and  blood.  Powerful  men  were  taught 
that  in  this  manner  they  might  redeem  the  penance  which  they 
had  incurred.  In  the  laws  of  Edgar  it  is  said, '  he  that  has  ability 
may  raise  a  church  to  the  praise  of  God ;  and  if  he  has  where- 
withal, let  him  give  land  to  it,  and  allow  ten  young  men,  so  that 
they  may  serve  in  it,  and  minister  the  daily  service.'  In  like  man- 
ner it  was  an  act  of  atonement  to  repair  a  church.  Motives  of 
ambition,  as  well  as.  of  piety  and  repentance,  induced  men  also  to 
erect  places  of  worship.  It  was  a  law,  or  custom,  that  '  if  a 
churl  thrived  so  that  he  had  Ave  hides  of  his  own  land,  a  cluLrch^ 
a  kitchen,  a  gate,  a  bell-house,  a  seat,  and  several  offices  in  the 
king's  hall,  then  was  he  thenceforth  the  Thane's  right-worthy  ;* 
and  from  this  usage,  says  Stavely,  *  we  may  observe  that  there  is 
'scarce  any  village,  town,  or  hamlet,  but  it  still  retains,  or  anciently 
had,  some  church  or  chapel,  there  built  by  some  chief  proprietor 
in  that  place  or  circuit.' 

Thus  it  was  that  those  edifices  were  originally  founded,  so  many 
of  which  still  remain  as  the  great  ornaments  of  the  country,  and 
which  were  so  distinguished  for  their  beauty,  that  in  the  old  verse 
they  are  enumerated  among  the  things  for  which  Englaud  was 
remarkable. 

Angliay  mons,fons,  pons,  €Cclesia,f(Emina,  hna. 

Provision  for  dividing  parishes  was  not  made  when  the  churches 
were  iirst  built,  and  the  parishes  originally  constituted,  because  the 
future  evil  was  not  foreseen,  nor  were  there  in  that  stage  of  society 
any  indications  whereby  it  might  be  apprehended.  Few  genera- 
tions escaped  some  scourge,  either  of  war  or  of  pestilence,  by  which 
the  country  was  thinned  from  time  to  time  :  considering  the  fre- 
quency of  these  visitations,  the  violence  with  which  the  plague  and 
the  sweating  sickness  used  to  rage,  and  the  desperate  desolation 
with  which  our  civil  wars  were  carried  on,  it  nmy  reasonably  be 
inferred  that  the  population  of  England  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII. 
little,  if  at  all,  exceeded  what  it  was  at  the  Conquest.  The  few 
towns  which  increased  in  size,  increased  slowly ;  and  old  towns  are 
always  well  provided  with  churches,  because  no  small  part  of  the 
wealth  which  in  those  ages  was  acquired  by  trade  was  thus  meri- 
toriously bestowed. 

When,  therefore,  the  Church  of  England  wtis  established  upon 
its  present  foundation,  and  from  that  time  till  the  Radical  Church 
Reformers  succeeded  for  awhile  in  their  design  of  overthrowing  it, 
the  evil  was  not  that  there  was  any  want  of  places  of  worship,  nor 
that  parishes  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  whether  town  or  country, 
had  become  too  populous  for  the  care  of  a  resident  minister.  If 
it  had  been  so,  the  same  conscientious  solicitude  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  his  subject^;  which  James  I.  displayed  towards  his 
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native  laud,  would  undoiilileilly  have  iiianifeEted  itself  in  England 
also,    lliis  monarch  has  been  hardly  dealt  with  by  posterity  ;  hia 
errors  have  heen  exaggerated,  his  weaknesses  represented  as  crimes,  |j 
his  motives  maligned,  and  justice  lius  rarely  been  rentjered  eiihej^ 
lo  his  disposition  or  hts  talents.   Well  might  Sir  Benjamin  lludyeir, , 
describe  it  as  '  a  glorious  and  religious  work,'  and  relate  it  '  to  hii('  I 
Unspeakable  honour,' that  '  within  the  space  of  one  year  he  caused 
to  be  planted  churches  through  all  Scotland,  the  Hlghlunds  and  tli^ 
Borders,  worth  ^'30  a  year  apiece,  with  a  house  and  some 
^longing  to  them  ;  which  ,£30  a  year,  considering  the  cheapnes 
of  the  country,  and  the  modest  fasliion  of  ministers  living  Uiere,  i 
worth  double  as  much  as  any  where  within  an  hundred  miles 
London.' — '  And  in  Ireland  he,'  says  Dr.  Eyou,  '  of  his  princelj^J 
bounty  and  Cliristiau  devotion,  hath  of  his  own  given  well  nigh  three  j 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  principal  good  land  to  the  rcvereo^ , 
bishops,  dignitaries  and  parish  churches  of  the  north  of  that  king-t . 
dom.'    The  evil  in  England  was  that  (|ualified  clergymen  could 
not  be  found  for  the  churches,  and  the  chief  cause  of  this  was  that 
the  church  had  been  grievously  and  scandalously  inipuverished  by 
the  transfer  of  impropriations  from  the  regular  into  lay  hands. 
Motives  of  policy  prevented  Elizabeth  from  remedying  this  great 
evil;  and  James,  who  expressed  his  desire  of  applying  some  re- 
tnedy,  found  it  impossible  to  effect  his  intentions.     The  lapse  of 
time  had  then  established  a  legitimate  right  of  possession,  which  it 
would  have  been  unjust  as  well  as  dangerous  to  disturb. 

At  the  commencement  of  ihe  ensuing  reign  a  memorable 
scheme  was  formed  for  purchasing  impropriations  by  means  of  a 
fund  raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  applying  them  to  the 
inainlenance  of  the  clergy.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
intention  of  those  persons  who  6rst  devised  this  scheme,  and  pro-' 
moted  it,  was  good  \  but  good  intentions  may  sometimes  be  pc^'1 
Verted  to  the  most  seditious  and  mischievous  purposes,  and  si 
soon  proved  with  this  feoffmelit,  as  it  was  called.  Ilie  feoRees  p 
cetving  the  power  which  they  had  got  into  their  hunds,  employet 
It  as  a  great  engine  for  overdirowing  that  church,  which  it  i 
(hen  the  fixed  determination  of  the  puritans  to  destroy.  VVheii 
they  purchased  tfae  lay-tythes  of  a  parish,  instead  of  reanne.xing^ 
ihem  to  the  cure  from  which  they  had  been  severed,  according  t6> 
Ae  direct  and  plain  object  which  they  professed ;  ihey  foundeoC 
lectures  for  puritanical  preachers, — '  persons  disaffected  to  then 
discipline,  if  not  to  the  doctrine,  of  the  Church  of  England  ;'  and  nis 
small  part  of  the  funds  which  they  thus  obtained,  and  held  at  their^,^ 
own  unrestricted  disposal,  was  '  given  to  schoolmasters  to  seasoi^ 
youth  ab  ovo  for  their  party  :  and  to  young  students  in  the  univer- 
Hties,  to  purchase  them  and  their  judgments  to  their  side,  against 
K  K  2  their 
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Uieir  coming  abroad  into  the  church/  The  danger  to  be  appre* 
hended  from  such  a  self-constituted  power  was  discovered  in  time. 
It  was  perceived,  as  Keunet  has  well  stated,  that  *  by  degrees  the 
rectories  and  tythes,  before  more  safely  dispersed  into  several 
hands,  would  have  been  at  last  united  in  this  one  civil  body,  with- 
out any  restitution  of  the  right  to  spiritual  persons;'  and  that 
'  their  disposing  the  pro^t9  in  arbitrary  pensions  to  what  persons, 
in  what  places,  and  for  what  time  they  pleased,  would  soon  have 
brought  the  inferior  clergy  to  such  a  great  dependance  on  them  as 
M'ould  at  last  outweigh  any  other  interest,  even  that  of  the  king, 
and  the  bishops,  and  all  other  patrons.'  Laud,  therefore,  properly 
wrote  down  among  the  '  things  which  he  projected  to  do  if  God 
should  bless  him  in  them,'  his  intention  '  to  overthrow  the  feoff- 
ment, dangerous  both  to  Church  and  State,  going  under  the  spe- 
cious pretence  of  buying  in  impropriations.'  He  succeeded  in  this 
by  means  as  strictly  constitutional  and  legal,  as  the  end  was  justi- 
fiable ;  and  one  of  the  charges  against  him  upon  his  infamous  trial 
yfzSf  that  he  had  '  wilfully  and  maliciously  caused  this  feoffment  to 
be  overthrown,  contrary  to  law, — whereby  that  pious  work  was 
suppressed  and  trodden  down,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  God  and 
9candal  of  religion.'  If  any  thing  were  necessary  to  prove  the  pro- 
priety of  Laud's  conduct  in  this  respect — it  would  be  that  he  was 
tbiis  accused  for  it  by  the  blood-thirsty  faction  who  murdered  him 
IHider  a  mockery  of  law. 

The  earliest  intimation  which  has  occurred  to  us  i;i  our  reading, 
that  there  was  a  want  of  churches  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  for 
that  reason  the  lower  classes  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  is  in  a  tract  entitled  England's  Wants,  printed,  we 
belie VC;  for  the  first  time,  in  1685.  It  is  there  proposed  '  that 
(as  in  the  reformed  churches  beyond  the  seas,  and  as  in  the  royal 
chapel  of  the  King  of  England,  which  should  be  a  pattern  to  all 
other  English  churches)  every  Sunday  morning  early,  and  other 
festivals,  there  may  be  in  all  parish  churches,  (but  more  especially 
in  Loudon)  divine  service,  and  plain  ^ermonsj  only  for  servants, 
apprentices,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  who  have  most  need  of 
all  to  be  instructed,  and  yet  now,  for  want  of  room,  or  leavp, 
ifeldom  come  to  church  at  all,  or  to  very  little  purpose,  the  ordi- 
nary eleven  o'clock  sermons  being  usually  made  and  intended  for 
the  best  and  most  knowing  persons  of  the  parish,  who  have  the 
least  need  of  instruction.'  Here  the  evil  i^  only  mentioned  inci- 
dentally; but  from  that  time  it  rapidly  increased.  And  in  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  and  Anne,  a  great  war  expenditure 
bringing  with  it  a  quick  circulation  of  money,  and  acting  as  a  ge- 
neral excitement  to  industry  and  adventure,  a  rapid  jncrease  of  city 
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population  followed  as  the  natural  consequence  :*  and  the  reli- 
gious slate  of  tbe  people  in  those  places  which  were  most  affected, 
was  brought  before  the  legislature  by  petitions  from  those  parishes 

'  in  London  and  Westminster  which  were  then  extending  their 
streets  into  the  fields,  and  from  places  the  proHperity  of  which  uas 

'  directly  connected  with  our  maritime  power,  such  as  Deplford, 
Greenwich,  and  Gmvesend.  The  convocation  then  spake  of  ihe 
extreme  ^vant  of  churches  in  and  about  the  metropolis.  In  the 
{utpers  which  were  laid  before  Parliament  upon  this  sul^ect,  it  is 
\vorthy  of  notice,  that  the  four  parishes  of  Newinglon,  Lambeth, 
Pancras,  and  Marylebone,  all  at  present  of  an  enormous  popula- 
tion, are  not  mentioned ;  that  the  average  number  of  persons  in  a 

'  family  is  computed  at  six,  but  seven  are  allowed  in  ihe  parish  of 

'  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  ten  in  St.  James's  and  St.  Mar- 
tin's in  the  Fields;  and  that  reckoning  tlie  number  of  persons  in 
the  specilied  parishes  over  and  above  those  whom  the  existing 
churches  could  contain  at  342,()U0,  a  deduction  of  1UI,500  was 
made  from  that  number,  as  being  French  Protestants  and  Dis- 
senters, for  whom,  therefore,  it  was  not  necessary  to  provide.  The 
French  Protestants  have  melted  down  into  the  general  mass.  Uut 
including  the  sects  which  have  sprung  up  since  that  time,  and  the 
Methodists  also,  it  would  appear  ihiit  the  proportion  of  separatists 
has  rather  diminished  than  increased. 

The  Act  of  Queen  Anne  was  only  carried  partially  into  effect. 

■  Of  the  fifty  churches  which  it  proposed  only  eleven  (as  we  have 
said)  were  erected.  Since  that  reign  ihe  population  of  ihe 
kingdom  has  doubled ;  and  that  of  the  circle  about  Loudon  has 
probably  decupled  its  inhabitants ;  but  no  additional  churches 
were  built,  neither  were  any  means  provided  for  imparting  religious 

*  '  Our  affBi™,'  Mji  Burnet,  ■  were  in  all  reipecu,  eicepi  Ihat  of  the  Coin  (169fi) 
in  ■□  good  a  cunditioa,  Ihat  we  felt  odrielves  grow  tlchei  bj;  llie  war.'  (Vul.  III.  p. 
f30,  last  8ia  ediiinn.)  A  pHsiBge  fiom  ihii  valuable  (utlior  teipccliug  the  Hale  of 
things  in  the  midst  of  Mai  I  borough's  glorious  career  a\iy  be  rend  •rilh  ailvsntage  ss  well 
Mintereil,  from  tbe  reieroblmice  lo  *hat  we  oatielvei  haie  wiincMed.— 'Tlie  credit 
of  ihe  nation  waioerei  tailed  lo  bieh  in  aiij  age,  nor  to  sanedlj  maintained ;  the 
Iceiuuiy  was  ai  eiact  and  aa  regular  lu  all  payiacnts  as  anj  private  hanker  cDuld  be. 
It  is  troe  a  gieal  deal  of  money  went  out  of  ibu  kingdom  in  specie  i  that  which  main- 
tained the  »ac  in  Spuin  ivas  lo  be  sent  ibiUwr  in  that  manner,  the  wa^  b;  bills  of  ei- 
chaugB  uut  being  j>et  opened.  Our  (cade  with  Spain  and  the  West  Iniliet,  which 
Ibmietlj  biDUgbl  U)  greal  retarni  of  nionej,  was  now  stopped ;  b;  this  nwans  llieie 
grew  to  be  a  leniible  want  of  tnone;  over  the  nation;  this  was  in  a  great  meaiute 
supplied  b;  Ihe  currency  oF  Eichequer  bills  and  bank  nolei :  and  this  lay  lo  ubiioui 
to  Ihe  diiafl^red  part;;,  thai  Ihey  were  often  atlempling  to  blail,  at  least  to  (iitpara^ 
this  paper  credit ;  but  it  was  still  kept  up.  Ii  bied  a  just  indignation  in  all  who  bad 
a  trne  loie  lo  ihcir  country,  to  see  some  using  all  possible  metliods  to  sltahe  the  admi- 
niittation,  which,  noiwilhstanding  Ihe  diffic^ultles  at  home  and  abroni),  was  much  the 
Hesi  that  had  been  in  IliC  meniory  of  man ;  and  was  caitauily  lut  onli?  easy  to  the 
subjects  in  neneral,  but  aentle  even  towards  those  who  were  eiideaKOuring  lo  under- 
mine  it.'— Vol.  iv.  133. 
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instruction  to  the  multitudes  who  were  now  actually  excluded  from 
public  worship.  This  enormous  evil  would  not  have  remained 
«o  long  without  some  attempt  to  remove  it,  had  not  the  clei^y 
suffered  their  old  ri«[ht  of  meeting  in  convocation  to  fall  into 
disuse.  Men  of  business  at  last  began  to  perceive  tlie  opportu^ 
nity  which  was  afforded  them  by  the  legislature's  neglect ;  and  prir 
vate  chapels  in  and  about  the  metropolis  were  built  as  good  spe- 
culations, which  would  return  a  larger  interest  than  could  be 
obtained  by  buildings  of  any  other  kind.  Tliis  interest  being  derived 
wholly  from  the  pew-rents,  of  course  none  but  those  who  could 
afford  to  pay  a  high  price  for  seats  could  find  admittance ;  and 
the  sole  benefit  was  that  a  certain  number  of  the  wealthy  were 
thus  accommodated  when  there  was  no  room  in  their  respective 
churches.  But  the  ministers  who  officiated  had  no  other  relation 
with  their  hearers  than  that  of  merely  going  through  the  service 
of  the  chapel, — they  had  no  parochial  connection  with  them,  nor 
were  they  allowed  by  the  law  to  perform  any  of  the  pastoral  offices 
In  fact,  they  were  merely  the  hired  servants  of  the  owner  of  the 
building,  and  the  obvious  tendency  of  such  a  system  was  to  bring 
the  Establishment  into  disrepute. 

The  diseased  growth  of  parishes  frustrated  the  political  as  well 
as  the  religious  purposes  of  our  old  parochial  system,  if  we  may 
be  permitted  to  consider  apart  things  which  are,  strictly  speaking, 
inseparable.  Every  parish  being  in  itself  a  little  com  m  on  weal  tb, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  before  manufactures  were  introduced, 
or  where  they  do  not  exist,  a  parish,  where  the  minister  and  the 
parochial  officers  did  their  duty  with  activity  and  zeal,  might  be 
almost  as  well  ordered  as  a  private  family.  Indeed  there  cannot 
be  a  more  practicable  or  a  more  efficient  means  of  reform  than 
this  system  of  our  ancestors  would  afford,  if  it  were  brought  fairly 
into  use.  Mr.  Yates  has  well  pointed  out  the  essential  and  im- 
portant benefit  of  that  sort  of  preventive  police  which  the  parish 
minister  and  parish  officers  were  designed  to  exercise,  but  which 
cannot  possibly  be  exercised  in  our  huge  city  or  manufacturing 
parishes,  because  *  it  is  necessarily  dependant  upon,  and  derived 
from  a  personal  knowledge  and  inspection  of  all  the  poor  and 
labouring  classes.' 

The  evil  has  been  at  last  seen  and  acknowledged  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  means  for  remedying  it  have  at  length  been  adopted, 
^  Nothing,'  said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  *  in  fact,  could 
have  justified  so  long  a  delay,— ^a  delay  which  had  continued  till 
any  effectual  remedy  began  to  be  despaired  of, — but  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  state  has  had  to  struggle,  and  the  expensive  wars 
in. which  it  has  been  involved.' — 'It  should  indeed  be  remem- 
bered,' he  add^d,  *  that  even  during  the  pressure  of  the  severest  and 
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most  arcliious  contest  in  which  this  country  had  ever  been  engaged, 
Parliament  had  made  liberal  grants  to  promote  the  comforts  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  confer  on  the  public  the  benefit  of  a  resident,  a  re- 
spectable, and  a  n^oderately-endowed  ministry.  But  these  grants, 
however  important  in  their  object,  could  not  supply  the  want  of 
places  of  piiblic  worship,  of  which  there  existed  so  melancholy  a 
deficiency/  Those  grants  are  among  the  measures  for  which  the 
name  of  Perceval  will  deservedly  be  held  in  honour  by  his  grate- 
ful country. 

-   By  the  Act  of  1818,  a  commission  (to  continue  in  force  for  ten 
years)  was  appointed  to  *  examine  the  state  of  the  parishes  and  ex- 
tra parochial  places  in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  and  other 
parts  of  England   and  Wales,  to  ascertain    in    which  additional' 
churches  and  chapels  are  most  required,  and  the  most  effectual 
means  of  affording  such  accommodation.'     One  million  sterling 
was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioners,  from  which   they 
might  make  grants  for  building  churches  or  chapels,  in  parishes 
containing  not  less  than  40(X)  persons,  and  not  having  church-room 
for  more  than  1000,  or  where  1000  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  re- 
siding more  than  four  miles  from  any  church  or  chapel.     When 
the  commissioners  are  satisfied  that  the  parishioners  are  not  able 
to  bear  any  part  of  the  charge  of  the, building,  they  may  grant  the 
whole  sum.     In  other  places,  such  proportion  as  may  be  deemed 
fitting  is  to  be  raised  by  rates,  or  subscriptions,  or  both,  and  the 
commissioners  may  grant  money  in  aid,  and  advance  as  a  loan  any 
part  of  the  proportion  which  the  parish  is  to  supply.     The  appli- 
cation for  new  churches  must  come  from  the  parishes ;  and  for 
such  application  the  consent  is  required  of  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  who  are  assessed  to  the  poor ;  or  if  the  parish  be  under ' 
the  care  of  a  select  vestry  or  body,  of  four  fifths  of  that  body,  and 
of  two-thirds  in  value  of  the  proprietors  of  land,  whether  that  land 
be  freehold,  copyhold,  life-hold,  or  held  by  lease  for  not  less  than 
fifteen  years  absolute.      All  sums  expended  in  purchasing  sites,  or 
advanced  as  loans  by  the  commissioners,  are  to  be  charged  on 
the  church-rates,  so  as  to  be  repaid  withm  a  specified  term.     Any 
parish  may,  with  consent  of  the  bishop  and  the  patron  of  the 
church,  be  divided  into  two  or  more  separate  parishes,  for  all 
ecclesiastical  purposes ;  in  such  cases,  the  proposed  bounds  of  the 
division,  with  the  relative  proportions  of  the  endowments,  are  to  be 
represented  to  the  King  in  council ;  and  the  division  is  not  to  take 
effect  completely  till  after  the  death,  resignation,  or  avoidance  of 
the  existing  incumbents     In  these  cases,  the  patronage  is  vested 
in  the  patron  of  the  original  parish.     Where  such  a  division  is  not 
thought  expedient,  a  division  into  ecclesiastical  districts  may  be 
ipacii^>  to  be  approved  in  like  manner,  by  the  King  in  council. 
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The  new  churches  9re  ta  be  perpetual  curacies.  No  burials  are 
io  be  permitted,  in  thenii  nor  in  the  adjacent  cemetery,  at  w  less  dis^ 
tance  than  twenty  feet  from  the  external  wall ;  except  in  vaults 
wholly  arched  with  brick  or  stone,  under  the  church  or  chapel,  to 
which  the  only  access  shall  be  by  steps  on  the  outside  of  the  ^alls. 
The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  provision  is  £50.  One-fifth  of 
the  whole  sitting  in  these  churches,  is  to  be  reserved  for  free  seats: 
the  rent  of  the  other  seats  may  be  fixed  by  the  commissioners,  and 
from  it  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  minister  and  clerk. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  some  doubts  were  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  new  Episcopal  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Franklin  delivered  an  opinion  upon  it  in  his 
characteristic  manner.  'To  build  a  new  church  in  a  growing 
place,'  said  he, '  is  not  properly  dividing,  but  multiplying,  and  will 
really  be  a  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  those  who  worship 
God  in  that  way.  Many  who  cannot  now  be  accommodated  in 
the  church,  go  to  other  places,  or  stay  at  home ;  and  if  we  had 
another  church,  many  who  go  to  other  places,  or  stay  at  home, 
would  go  to  church.  I  had  for  several  years  nailed  against  the 
wall  of  my  house,  a  pigeon-box  that  would  hold  six  pair :  zxA 
though  they  bred  as  fast  as  my  neighbour's  pigeons,  I  never  had 
more  than  six  pair,  the  old  and  strong  driving  out  the  young  and. 
weak,  and  obliging  them  to  seek  new  habitations.  At  length,  I 
put  up  an  additional  box,  with  apartments  for  entertaining  twelve 
pair  more,  and  it  was  soon  filled  with  inhabitants  by  the  overflow- 
ing of  my  first  box,  and  of  others  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  I 
take  to  be  a  parallel  case  with  the  building  a  new  church  here.' 

The  act  of  Queen  Anne  was  designed  as  one  means  '  for  re- 
dressing the  inconveniences  and  growing  mischiefs'  which  arose 
from  the  increase  of  Dissenters  and  Papists, — inconveniences  and 
mischiefs  which  in  that  age  were  distinctly  understood,  and  whick 
it  was  not  then  thought  a  point  of  prudence  to  dissemble,  or  a  proof 
of  liberality  to  despise.  The  immediate  political  danger  of  Popery 
died  with  the  hopes  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  as  no  direct  tangible  evil  i& 
now  connected,  with  its  inerease  in  this  kingdom,  the  fact  that  it  \x 
increasing  more  than  at  any  former  time,. and  that  the  Jesuits  have 
established  seminaries  in  EnglaiHil  and  Ireland,  may^  excite  regret  and 
wonder  in  a  few  peraOns  who  have  grown  up  in  the  old  school,  and 
have  not  yet  outgcown  its  lessons ;  but  will  generally  be  regarded' 
with  perfect  unconcern.  Upon  this  subject  much  might  be  said^. 
were  there  no  nearer  and  greatec  evik;  and  upon  the  Protestant 
Propagandists  also,  who  send  forth  their  missionaries,^  into  our 

peaceful. 

■  — • — —~————^—~——^— 'I  » 

*  A  specimen  of  the  spirit  which  these  Propagandbts  carry  to  their  work  m^  be  seen 
in  BAr.  Bowles's  *' Plain  Narrative  of  some  circumstances  attending  the  sickness  and 
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ffeaceful  villages  to  illuminate  the  peasantry,  by  preaching  againit 
the  ontinauces  of  the  English  church,  and  exhorting  them  not  to 
commit  the  grievous  sin  of  taking  iheir  children  to  be  baptized ! 
But  if  these  inconveniences  and  mischiefs  in  Queen  Anne's  reign 
rendered  an  increase  of  the  means  of  sound  religious  instruction 
advisable,  as  a  preventive  measure,  much  more  is  such  an  in- 
crease required  in  our  times,  when,  in  addition  to  those  disturbing 
causes,  a  mischief  of  more  pestilent  nature  has  arisen  among  us, 
which  brings  with  it  greater  present  evil,  and  draws  after  it  dan- 
gers of  a  worse  kind.  The  speculative  impiety  which  has  long 
existed  in  this  country  is  no  longer  contented,  as  in  the  days  of 
Chubb  and  Collins,  to  rest  in  speculation;  it  has  produced  a 
system  of  practical  immorality;  and  as  in  colonial  wars  the  pera- 
lous  practice  1ms  sometimes  been  resorted  to  of  proclaiming 
freedom  to  all  slaves  who  will  take  arms  against  their  owners,  so 
in  the  war  which  the  preachers  of  this  philosophy  have  declared 
against  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  society,  the  bounty 
which  they  hold  out  to  their  deluded  disciples  is  an  immediate 
emancipation  from  all  the  restraints  which  the  laws  of  God  impose' 
upon  the  selt'ish  and  sinful  propensities  of  man.  The  populace 
are  told  in  plain  terms  that  religion  is  a  mere  juggle  between  priests^ 
and  kings,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  subjection;  that  men 
are  like  the  beasts  that  perish;  and  that,  as  they  have  no  other 
world  to  look  for,  they  are  fools  if  they  refrain  fiom  any  gratifica- 
tion which  tliis  can  give  them,  or  suffer  any  prejudices  to  stand  io' 
Uie  way  of  their  interest  and  their  inclination. 

Iliese  doctrines  are  still  disseminated  in  weekly  journals  through 
town  and  country,  for  tiie  benefit  of  mechanics  and  pot-house  po- 
liticians, and  they  are  served  up  in  verse  for  the  edification  of  the' 
higher  orders,  and  the  use  of  the  rising  generation.     We  know  in' 
what  such   principles  begin, — and  we  know  in  what  they  end. 
'  Assuredly,'  says  one  of  our  admirable  old  divines,  '  assuredly  iw    , 
this  matter  men's  convictions  begin  not  at  their  understandings,  but    I 
at  their  wills,  or  rather  at  their  brutish  appetites ;  which,  being 
immersed  in  the  pleasures  and  sensualities  of  the  world,  would  by' 
no  means,  if  they  could  help  it,  have  such  a  thing  as  a  Deity,  or  a 
future  estate  of  souls  to  trouble  them  here,  or  to  account  with  them' 
hereafter.     To  believe  that  there  is  no  God  to  judge  the  world,  ik 
hugely  suitable  to  that  man's  interest,  who  assuredly  knows  that*  J 
upon  such  a  judgment  he  shall  be  condemned;  and  to  assert  thstf^ 


The  iiarnttive  I>  tcr^  Ui 


piHir  womui,  late  a!  Ilie  piiKsh  o!  BcQiiihlll,  Wllti.'     The  pi 
talh-bed,  bad  been  thra»n  iiilo  hII  the  hurron  of  despair 

rd,  and  rescued  her  '  liaiu  llie  hands  uT  tbli  auci  Cnlvinlat. 
eiliHg,  BJld  ouglil  10  be  cileoaielj  ciioulatcd. 
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there  is  no  hell,  mii^t  needs  be  a  very  benign  opinion  to  pi  person 
engaged;  in  such  actions,  as.  he  knows  must  certainly  bring  him 
thither.  Men  are  Atheists  not  because  they  have  better  wits  than 
pther  men^  but  because  they  hn\^  corrupter  zcilis;  not  because  tkey 
reaaon  better^  but  because  they  live  worseJ' 

..  Something  of  this  spirit  prevailed  when  South  delivered  his  ex* 
cellent  discourses  upon  '  the  .fatal  influence  of  words  and  names 
falsely  applied.'  *  Such/  he  says,  *  as  appear  foremost,  and  cry 
loudest  for  reformatioUy'^are  a  sort  of  men  greatly  braiided  with  the 
infamous  note  of  atheism  and  irreligion^  debauchery  and  sensu- 
ality, lust  and  uncleanness;  so  that,  aliho^i^h  we  cannot  see  what 
\ye  are  to  be  reformed  y'row,  yet  we  may  fairly  perceive  what  we 
are  likely  to  be  reformed  tQ :  a  reformation  proceeding  in  such 
hands  being  in  all  probability  likely  to  prove  much  after  the  same 
rate,  as  if,  upon  those  disorders  and  abuses  mentioned  to  have  been 
in  the  clim^ch  of  Corinth,  St.  Paul  should,  of  all  otliers,  have 
singled  out  and  wrote  to  the  incestuous  Corinthian  to  reform  them.' 
The  same  clear-sighted  writer  observes  that  the  means'  which  had 
oiK:e  already  put  the  country  in  a  flame,  would  infallibly  do  the 
same  again,  if  the  providence  of  God  and  tlie  providence  of 
man  did  not  timely  interpose  between  her  and  the  villainous  arts  of 
such  incendiaries;  '  for,'  continues  he,'  we  may  and  must  pi-onounce 
of  this  vile  cant,  what  a  great  and  leahied  man  said  of  common 
prophecies  and  predictions,  usually  vented  and  carried  about  to 
amuse  the  minds  of  the  vulgar:  to  wit,  that  in  point  of  any  cre- 
dence to  be  given  to  them,  in  respect  of  their  truth  or  credibility, 
they  wefe,  utterly  to  be  despised  and  slighted ;  but  in  point  of  the 
influence  they  may  have  upon  the  public,  by  perverting  the  minds 
of  the  ^ople,  no  caution  can  be  too  great  to  be  used  against  them, 
no  diligence  too  strict,  no  penalties  too  severe  to  discourage  and 
suppress  them.  For  even  the  silliest  and  most  senseless  things  may 
sonietimes  conjure  up  nfore  mischief  to  a  government,  than  the' 
wisest  and  ablest  statesmen  can  conjure  down  again.' 

*  Whenever  1  figure  to  myself,'  says  Michaelis,  *  a  period  when 
religion  shall  decline  among  us,  I  reflect  at  the  same  time  with  hor- 
ror on  the  severe  punishments  which  it  will  then  be  necessary  td  de- 
vise, and  which,  after  all,  will  very  often  prove  more  ineffectual  than 
the  moderate  ones  of  the  present  day.  For,  in  place  of  the  weight 
that  religion  then  no  longer  lays  in  the  good  scale,  must  be  substituted 
the  constant  employment  of  rackers  and  executioners.  But  may 
God,'  he  adds, '  avert  the  approach  of  such  unhappy  times  which 
too  many  among  us  are  now  labouring  to  hasten  !'  It  is  indeed  a 
fearful  consideration,  that  while  so  many  causes,  some  of  them  un- 
foreseen in  the  progress  of  society,  and  others  inseparable  from  it, 
are  tending  to  produce  an  increase  of  crimes,  there  should  be  men 
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wicked  enough  and  mad  enough  to  labour  at  removing  from  dm 
multitude  all  respect  for  the  laws,  all  reverence  for  the  Gospel,  *  all 
restraints  of  conscience^  all  salutary  fear  either  of  God  or  man,  as 
if  Hell  had  its  apostles  upon  earth,  and  the  Advent  of  Antichrist 
were  at  hand.  The  pestilential  opinions  with  which  these  zealots 
of  anarchy  are  possessed,  produce  an  effect  like  that  which  Thucy- 
dides  notice;  as  one,  of  the  frightful  characteristics  of  the  plague  at 
Athens:  it  was  observed  that  the  unhappy  persons  who  laboured 
under  the  disease  were  agitated  with  a  malignant  desire  of  spread- 
ing their  own  curse,  and  that  they  rejoiced  when  they  had  succeeded 
in  communicating  the  infection  to  others,  even  to  their  nearest  and 
dearest  friends. 

The  open  diffusion  of  these  destructive  doctrines  has  been 
checked  at  Iast«byjaws  which  had  too  long  been  insulted,  and  de-. 
fied  with  impunity.  But  we  must  be  allowed  to  doubt,  and  to  ex- 
press our  reasons  for  doubting,  whether  those  laws  which  were 
enacted  by  our  forefathers  to  protect  the  religion  of  the  country, 
have  not  in  one  point,  and  that  pouit  a  most  important  one,  been 
relaxed  too  far. 

By  the  statute  9  &  10  William  Itl.  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any 
person  educated  in  the  Christian  religion,  or  professing  the  same, 
should  by  writing,  printing,  teaching,  or  advised  speaking,  deny 
any  one  of  the  persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  God,  he  should, 
upon  the  first  offence,  be  rendered  incapable  to  hold  any  office  or 
place  of  trust ;  and  for  the  second,  be  rendered  incapable  of  bring- 
ing any  action,  being  guardian,  executor,  legatee,  or  purchaser  of 
lands,  and  should  suffer  three  years  imprisonment  without  bail. 
That  room,  however,  might  be  given  for  repentance,  if  the  delin- 
quent, within  four  months  after  the  first  conviction,  would  publicly 
renounce  his  error  in  open  Court,  he  was  to  be  discharged  from  all 
disabiUties.  Thus  the  law  stood,  till  a  bill  for  its  repeal  was 
introduced  by  the  member  for  Norwich,  Mr.  William  Smith, 
which  passed  without  opposition. 

The  necessity  for  the  repeal  was  not  quite  obvious.  It  was  not  a 
statute,  which  by  imposing  pecuniary  penalties,  and  allotthig  a  por- 
tion of  the  nndct  to  the  informer,  could  excite  vexatious  prosecu- 
tions from  selfish  motives.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  Unitarian 
was  ever  deprived  of  a  legacy  by  the  enforcement  of  this  law,  or 
debarred  by  it  from  the  exercise  of  any  legal  right:  and  certainly 
that  body  of  dissenters  had  not  been  prevented  by  it,  from  . 
defending,  inculcating  and  diffusing  their  peculiar  opinions  with 
perfect  freedom,  whether  from  the  pulpit,  or  the  press.  In  fact, 
they  had  organized  themselves  as  a  sect,  during  the  existence  of 
the  statute,  groM  n  up,  and  flourished  (as  far  as  it  can  be  said  that 
they  have  flourished)  iind^r  it.     Nevertheless,  its  repeal  was  asked 

for 
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for  by  one  of  their  community,  and  it  was  granted  with  unhesitatitig 
and  unsuspicious  liberality. 

Let  us  now  state  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  this  concession. 
The  Unitarian  Society  met  and  passed  certain  resolutions  upon  the 
Bill  *  for  the  relief  of  those  who  impugn  the  doctrines  of  the  Tri- 
nity.' One  of  the  resolutions  was  '  that  this  Society  hail  the  pre- 
sent measure  as  an  auspicious  prelude  to  that  happy  day,  when  all 
penal  laws  and  political  restrictions  on  religious  grounds,  shall  be 
for  ever  abolished ;  when  an  invidious  and  limited  toleration  shall 
give  way  to  universal  religious  liberty ;  and  when  all,  without  dis- 
tinction, shall  be  entitled  by  law,  to  the,  possession  of  those  civil, 
and  political  privileges  which  are  the  birth-right  of  Britons.'  It  is 
well  that  we  should  be  taught  how  surely  all  concession  to  sects 
and  factions  leads  to  larger  demands.  The  subscribers  to  the  Uni- 
tarian fund  also  resolved — ^  that  as  Unitarian  Christians  feared  not 
to  profess  and  inculcate  what  they  esteem  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  though  liable  io  the  infliction  of  severe  penalties,  it  is  their 
incumbent  duty,  now  thdt  they  are  placed  within  the  protection  of 
the  law,  not  to  relax  their  efforts,  but  rather  to  extend  those  ex- 
ertions which  well  consist  with  the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society, 
and  the  purest  principles  of  Christian  charity.' 

In  pursuance,  we  presume,  of  these  resolutions,  the  followii^ 
placards  have  been  exhibited  on  the  high-road  between  London  and 
Uxbridge. 

*  Parish  of  Hillingdon. 

*To  any  of  his  poor  fellow  parishioners,  who  honestly  recognizing  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Protestant  dissent,  that  the  Scriptures  alone 
are  sufficient  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation,  and  well  content  there- 
fore to  adhere  strictly  to  their  language  as  well  as  doctrine,  are  disposed 
to  educate  their  children  in  the  Evangelical  and  Apostolic  faith  of  one 
God  the  Father,  and  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  rather  than,  acconling  to 
the  Improved  Version  of  Orthodoxy,  in  the  belief  of  Trinity  in  Unity, 
Three  Persons,  God  the  Son,  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c.  &c.* 

Mr.  Clarke 
Proposes  to  clothe  and  to  educate,  gratis,  somewhere  within  the  above 
parish,  fifteen  female  children  above  the  age  of  eight  years. 

*  N.B.  All  creeds,  catechisms,  articles  and  other  unscriptural  innova- 
tions upon  genuine  Christian  theology,  will  of  course  be  religiously  ex- 
cluded the  above  school,  in  which  the  children  will  be  taught  the  Bible 
only.' 

'  The  word  Trinity  sounds  oddly,  and  is  mere  human  invention.  It 
were  better  to  call  Almighty  God,  God,  than  Trinity.' — Luther. 

*  I  like  not  this  prayer,  O  holy,  blessed,  and  glorious  Trinity  !  It 
savours  of  barbarism.' 

*  The  word  Trinity  is  unintelligible,  profane,  a  human  invention, 

*'  These  et  cmteras  are  copied  from  the  placard. 

founded 
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founded  upon  no  testimony  of  God's  word : — ^^the  Popish  God   un-r 
known  to  the  Prophets  and  Apostles/ — Calvin. 

*  The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.'—: 

Chillingworth. 

*  Articles  of  Churches  are  not  of  divine  authority.  Have  done  with 
them  !    They  may  be  true,  they  may  be  false.  '  Appeal  to  the  Book !' 

— Bishop  Watson. 

Another  of  these  placards  was  in  this  form  : 

ORTHODOXY 

as  learnt 
from 
The  Bible  only.  Sundry  comparisons  and  corrections. 

Under  the  first  head  are  collected  the  texts  which  the  Unitarians 
have  forced  into  their  service  :  under  the  other,  the  Trinitarian  ex- 
pressions of  tlie  liturgy,  disfigured  by  interpolations,  and  at  the 
^nd,  is  said 

If  Jehovah  be  God,  But  if  the  Baal, 

follow  him.  follow  him. 

The  honourable  member  by  whom  the  bill  for  repealing  the  Sta- 
tute of  William  was  brought  in,  has  made  it  known  to  the  nation  that 
he  is  a  reader  of  the  Quarterly  Review';  and  it  has  even  appeared 
that  he  sometimes  carries  it  in  his  pocket.  We  appeal  to  hina, 
dierefore,  in  a  well  founded  confidence  that  these  pages  will  come 
under  his  eye ;  and  we  ask  him  whether  he  would  have  brought  in 
that  bill,  if  he  bad  been  aware  that  the  first  use  which  the  Unitarians 
M^ere  to  make  of  it  would  have  been  thus  openly  and  grossly  to  in- 
sult the  established  religion  of  the  country  f  and  whether  he  be- 
lieves that  this  bill  would  have  been  suffered  to  pass,  if  any  such 
suspicion  had  been  entertained  by  the  Heads  of  the  Church  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  ? 

The  Church  of  England  has  never  shrunk  from  the  fullest  in- 
ifsestigation  of  its  tenets.    From  the  time  when  it  was 

*  Founded  in  truth  ;  by  blood  of  martyrdom 
Cemented ;  by  the  hands  of  wisdom  reared 
In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  order'd  pomp. 
Decent,  and  unreproved,' 

it  has  been  still 

*  For  its  defence,  replenished  with  a  band 
Of  strenuous  champions,  in  scholastic  arts 
Thoroughly  disciplined.' 

It  has  vindicated  itself  triumphantly  against  Romanists  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Schismatics  on  the  other;  and  muintained  ^^ith 
equal  strength,  the  truths  of  revealed  religion  against  the  Deist,  and 
those  of  natural  religion  against  the  Atheist.     Whatever  we  may 
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think  of  otirsekes  Tii  this  age  of  journalists,  when  ImnVility  is  as 
much  out  of  fashion  as  a  Sleenkirk  wig,  the  student  who  should 
betake  himself  to  the  diligent  perusal  of  our  great  divines,  would 
derive  from  any  one  of  them  more  wisdom  than  is  to  be  acquired 
from  the  most  diligent  study  of  the  last  Review,  or  the  most  assi- 
duous attendance  upon  a  fashionable  lecturer.  Precepts  are  to  be 
found  in  their  writings,  which  rectify  the  judgment,  strengthen  the 
moral  principle,  and  render  the  heart  .invincible.  Nor  has  that 
band  of  champions  degenerated,  nor  is  it  likely  to  degenerate. 
Against  fair  and  regular  attacks,  the  Church  of  England  requires 
not,  and  needs  not  the  protection  of  authority  :  it  can  protect  itself 
by  its  own  strength ;  its  defenders  are  armed  at  all  points,  attad 
ready  at  all  times.  But  misrepresentations  and  charges  of  idolatry, 
supported  by  mis-statements,  and  addressed  promiscuously  to  the 
ignorant,  are  not  legitimate  modes  of  warfare.  And  the  Church  has 
a  right  to  require  from  that  State,  the  welfare  and  existence  of 
which  is  inseparably  connected  with  its  own,  that  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  the  people  shall  not  be  thus  wantonly  and  publicly  outraged. 
For  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  Socinian  propagandists, — 
however  elaborately  they  may  have  examined  the  question^  and  con- 
scientiously formed  their  own  decision,  they  cannot  but  know  that 
upon  this  point  they  are  as  much  opposed  to  all  other  bodies  of 
Dissenters,  as  to  the  national  Church  ;  that  in  this  matter  ihey  are 
the  Ishmaelites  of  the  Christian  world,  their  hand  is  against  every 
Christian,  ^nd  every  Christian  hand  is  against  them:  that  all  Chris- 
tians, except  themselves,  (and  how  insignificant  their  own  number 
is  they  well  know,)  regard  the  Trinity,  not  merely  as  true  in  specu- 
Taiion,  but  as  the  vital  and  essential  truth  of  Christianity,  without 
which  nothing  but  mere  naturalism  would  remain  ;  they  ought  to 
know  also  that  when  the  restrictions  of  law  were  removed,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  a  sense  of  decency  would  have  prevented 
them  from  obtruding  their  tenets  upon  public  view  in  a  manner, 
which  though  it  may  seem  sportive  to  themselves,  necessarily  ap- 
pears blasphemous  to  all  who  believe  that  Christ  is  their  Redeemer 
and  their  God. 

Of  the  discreeter  Unitarians,  (and  there  are  among  them  many 
estimable  and  excellent  men,)  we  would  ask  whether  it  is  fitting — 
whether  it  is  decorous,  that  questions  relating  to  the  highest  mys- 
teries of  theology,  and  the  most  important  points  of  revelation, 
should  be  brought  in  this  manner  before  the  multitude  f  Even  if 
the  doctrine  were  erroneous,  upon  their  own  view  of  its  introduction 
into  Christianity,  it  would  be  no  common  superstition,  no  vulgar 
error.  They  themselves  derive  it  from  that  philosopher  upon 
whom  antiquity  conferred  the  appellation  of  divine,  and  who  has 

been 
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been  acknowledged  by  the  greatest  men  of  all  times,  (those  who 
have  approached  ikearest  him  in  intellectual  powers,)  to  have  car- 
ried human  reason  as  high  as  it  in  possible  for  mere  humanity  to 
reach.  Had  the  doctrine,  therefore,  as  they  maintain,  originated 
in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  it  would  be  no  fit  subjecr  for  rudfe 
placards  aud  that  sort  of  consideration  which  such  means  are 
Jikely  to  invite.  We  are  accustomed  to  have  our  affairs  of  state 
^iiscussed  u))on  the  hustings,  and  we  know  in  what  manner  tlicy  are 
usually  discussed  there ;  that  for  one  Canning  who  explains  the  true 
principles  of  a  British  statesman,  witli  an  eloquence  and  a  wibdotn 
which  Cicero  might  have  applauded,  mob-orators  start  up  by  the 
score,  tiioroughly  bred  in  the  school  of  faction,  graduated  in  impu^ 
'<lence  and  with  all  the  figures  of  mendacity  and  slander  at  command. 
Use  has  reconciled  us  to  this,  and  tliere  is  some  good  also  to  conr^ 
pensate  in  part  for  the  absurdity  and  mischief  of  the  practice;  .  But 
theological  controversies  have  never  till  now  been  brought  befoife 
the  populace,  aud  carried  on  by  means  of  liand-bills  and  placards* 
We  would  afik  also  of  the  discreeter  Unitarians,  whether  they  a(y- 
prove  the  matter  of  these  compositions  any  more  tlian  the*  man- 
gier ?  Whether  it  be  fair  dealing  to  bring  forward  the  autliority  of 
Chillingworth  and  Bishop  Watson,  as  if  either  of  those  writers 
agreed  with  the  Unitarians  in  opinion  ?  Whether  it  be  honest  to 
•quote  Luther  and  Calvin  as  Anti-Trinitarians,  ktiowing,  as  the  au- 
thor of  these  placards,  however  ill-informed  he  may  be  in  other  re- 
ijpects,  must  have  known,  that  both  those  reformeis  would  have 
Jaid  down  tlieir  lives  rather  than  liave  denied  the  diviility  of  tlie  Son, 
or  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  generally  known  to  the  readers  of  this 
journal,  that  there  exists  a  sect  of  ultra-Unitarians,  forming  a  link 
between  Sociuianism  and  infidelity,  but,  as  it  appears,  gravitating 
very  sensibly  towards  the  latter.  The  orthodoK  Unitarians,  (if 
words  so  heterogenous  may  be  used  in  combination,)  they  who  fol- 
low the  opinions  of  Dr-  Priestley,  mid  of  whom  Mr.  Belslmtn  may 
'  be  considered  as  holding  the  most  conspicuous  place  among  their 
teachers,  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  religious  conferences  in  the 
lecture-room  belonging  to  the  Unitarian  Chapel  at  Hackney.  These 
meetings  were  begun  and  concluded  with  singing  and  prayer  ;  the 
minister  of  the  meeting  presided,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  allowed 
to  each  speaker,  and  it  was  one  of  the  rules  that  no  subject  should 
be  adjourned  to  a  second  conference.  The  subjects  proposed  for 
discussion,  were  of  course  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  support  of 
Socinian  principles,  but  they  were  perfectly  decorous,  and  in  ac- 
cord with  the  feelings  of  sincere  and  pious  men  of  that  persuasion. 
They  N-v  ere,  in  some  instances,  objectionable,  as  inviting  disputation 

upon 
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upon  points  which  ought  not  to  have  been  mooted  as  doubtful,— 
for  example,  the  subject  for  one  debate  was  *  the  expediency  and 
Scriptural  authority  of  Public  Social  Prayer ;'  and  for  another, 
^  how  far  Christianity  inculcates  or  sanctions  the  virtue  of  Patrio- 
tism/ One  of  the  ablest  American*  writers  has  said,  wisely  as 
well  as  feelingly,  *  I  desire  to  thank  God,  that  since  he  has  given 
me  an  intellect  so  fallible,  he  has  impressed  upon  me  an  instinct 
that  is  sure.'  There  are  questions  upon  which  the  heart  should 
have  decided.  They  introduced  also  too  much  of  political  matter, 
as  when  they  debated  ^  whether  war  be  justifiable  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples, and  how  far  upon  the  same  principles  capital  punishments 
could  be  justified.' 

Certain  persons,  however,  calling  themselves  ^  intelligent,  candid 
and  liberalf  Unitarians,'  found  that  there  was  not  sufficient  lib«- 
rality  and  latitude  at  the  Unitarian  Conferences,  held  at  Hackney  : 
*  they  had  observed  with  pain  and  disgust,'  they  said, '  that  all  argu- 
ments tending  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  particular  tenets  and 
principles  maintained  by  Unitarian  professors,  had  been  followed 
by  a  wicked  and  insidious  attempt  on  tlie  part  of  one  or  two  pri- 
vileged individuals  to  fix  on  tliose  who  used  them  a  charge  of  dis- 
orderly and  indecorous  conduct,  and  by  every  specious  and  plausible 
insinuation,  to  degrade  the  speaker,  the  more  effectually  to  paralyze 
the  diing  spoken.'  An  anti-conference  was  therefore  set  up,  and 
these  '  intelligent,  candid,  and  liberal'  persons  were  invited  to  the 
Freethinking  Christians'  Meeting-house,  Crescent,  Jewin-street, 
Crippiegate, '  where  truth,'  it  was  said,  ^  shall  neither  be  stifled  by 
interested  opposition  on  the  one  hand,  nor  borne  down  by  aged  in- 
tolerance on  the  other.'  This  anti-conferelice  was  wof  to  be  opened 
.by  singing  or  prayer ;  and  no  minister  was  allowed  to  preside. 

The  following  questions  (among  others)  proposed  for  discussion 
pnce  a  fortnight  during  the  winter,  may  shew  the  tendency  and 
intent  of  these  conferences. 

1.  '  Are  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  Christian 
institutions  ? 

2.  '  Is  public  social  worship  founded  on  expediency  or  scriptural 
authority  ? 

3.  *  Is  pulpit-preaching,  and  the  appointment  of  any  particular  order 
of  men  to  what  is  termed  the  Christian  ministry,  authorized  by  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament? — or  justifiable  on  the  ground  of 
utility  ? 

w    I       ■  ■  II  ■  I  ^-  I  m,  '   '      w  ■      ■      ■     ■  I     ^  ■■■■■—■  ^  ■  ■  ■  ■  »■■■■■■  — ^— ^^— ^ 

*  Fisher  Ames,  a  roan  of  sound  sense,  and  true  political  wisdom^  and  one  wbose  con- 
duct was  equally  admirable  in  public  and  in  private  life. 

t  It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  in  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  Veritas,  which  is 
.an  Unitarian  Utopia,  (printed  about  thirty  years  ago,)  one  of  the  laws  is  '  once  in  every 
three  months  let  some  part  of  the  Alcoran  of  Mahomet  be  read^  and  let  the  minister 
make  todi  commentaries  thereon  as  he  thinks  proper.'  - 

4.  *  Are 
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4.  *  Are  Unitarians  in  their  practice  as  a  body,  free  from  the  char^ 
of  inconsistency  and  of  culpable  indifference  to  truth  and  principle?' 

These  Freethinking  Christians  are  the  same  community  who  met 
about  twelve  years  ago,  at  No.  5,  Cateaton- street,  with  whom  ano- 
ther set  of  sectarians,  calling  themselves  *  the  Church,  assembling 
at  No.  7,  Cateaton-street,'  thought  it  necessary  publicly  to  disclaim 
all  connection,  expressing  at  the  same  time  their  regret,  that  any  of 
their  countrymen  should  hold  sentiments  so  repugnant  to  the  word  of 
God.  They  made  themselves  notorious  at  the  time,  by  advertizing 
in  one  of  the  Sunday  papers,  their  intention  of  publicly  inquiring 
into  the  existence  of  the  Devil.  The  business  in  their  meetings  (for 
the  term  Religious  Service  would  be  inapplicable)  is  thus  described 
in  Mr.  Evans's  sketch  : 

*  At  these  meetings,  doctrinal,  moral  and  scriptural  subjects  are 
chosen  for  public  instruction  :  there  is  the  utmost  simplicity  and  fami- 
liarity in  their  form  and  manner.  The  elder  opens  the  business  by 
stating  the  subject ;  and  at  his  call,  several  speakers,  one  after  the 
other,  address  the  Church  and  the  audience  assembled.  It  is  no  un- 
usual thing  to  hear  among  them  a  difference  of  opinion,  which  they 
express  without  the  least  hesitation,  considering  that  truth  is  engendered 
by  the  comparison  of  sentiment,  and  that  no  sensible  mind  can  be  other- 
wise than  pleased  at  every  attempt  to  correct  what  another  may  esteem 
its  error.  This  exercise  generally  occupies  about  an  hour  and  d  half, 
and  the  business  is  concluded  by  the  elder.  The  speakers,  in  their 
discourses,  take  frequent  occasions  to  controvert  the  current  opinions  of 
the  Christian  world  in  general ;  and  to  shew  their  ground  of  dissent  from 
all  sects  and  parties :  nor  are  they  at  all  sparing  with  their  censures  on 
the  priesthood,  which  under  all  its  modifications  and  refinements,  they 
consider  as  opposed,  both  in  theory  and  application,  to  the  best  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  Church,  inimical  to  the  purity  of  the  Gospel,  in- 
consistent with  the  advancement  of  mind,  and  unfriendly  to  the  in- 
terests of  truth.* 

It  appears  then,  upon  translating  this  lingua-franca,  or  liberal 
language,  into  its  meaning  in  plain  English,  that  this  meeting^ 
though  the  house  is  licensed  under  the  pretext  of  being  a  place  of 
religious  worship,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  debating  club, 
in  which  the  opinions  prevailing  throughout  the  Christian  world, 
those  Catholic  doctrines  which  have  been  held  by  all  Christians, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world, — are  controverted ;  and 
the  clergy,  not  those  of  the  Establishment  alone,  but  the  religious 
ministers  of  every  denomination,  are  denounced  as  a  class  of  meii 
whose  existence  is  incompatible  with  that  new  and  liberal  order  of 
things,  that  golden  age  of  philosophy,  which  the  sages  of  this 
society  are  labouring  to  advance,  sometimes  by  their  metaphysical 
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talents  in  Jewin  Street,*  afid  sometimes  by  their  political  harangues 
in  the  Common  Hall. 

Far  as  these  gentlemen  have  gone,  the  convenient  method  of 
turning  a  meeting  house  into  a  debating  society  has  been  carried 
still  fartiier.  In  this  lowest  deep  there  is  a  lower  still.  The 
following  is  literally  copied  from  a  handbill  before  us. 

Judge  Abbot 
and  the 
bible! 
The  foirowing  adjourned  question  will  be  debated 
At  Hopkin's  Street  Cbapel, 
Near  Berwick  Street,  Soho, 
On  Monday  Evening,  Nov.  1,  181 9. 
*  Is  Judge  Abbott's  refusing  Mr,  Carlisle  to  read  the  Bible  on  his  Trial, 
to  be  attributed  to  a  sincere  Respect  for  the  Sacred  IVfitings,  or  to  a  rea- 
sonable Apprehension  that  their  supposed  Absurdity  and  Falsehood  would  be 
ssq^ed  f  

*  On  Wednesday  Evening  next,  the 
Following  question  will  be  debated ; 
*'  Is  the  removal  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Yorkshire,  to  be  considered  as  a  crafty  Design  of  Ministers  and  Wigs,t 
to  subvert  the  gigantic  Power  of  the  Radicals,  vainly  supposing  the 
lower  Order  would  accept  of  a  rich  Man  for  their  leader,  who  Com- 
mands eleven  Voices  in  the  Senate,  or  to  be  Considered  as  an  Act  of  Pru- 
dence on  their  Part,  to  suppress  the  inquiry  made  respecting  the  inno- 
cent Blood  spilt  at  Manchester  ? 


One  of  the  late  acts  of  government  (those  salutary  acts  which 
were  so  loudly  called  for  by  all  the  loyal  and  religious  part  of  the 
nation — the  great  majority  of  the  British  people)  has  put  an  end  to 
this  hot-bed  of  impiety  and  sedition,  and  to  others  of  the  same  kind. 
The  law  has  also  reached  some  of  the  wholesale  dealers  in  blas- 
phemy and  treason.  But  numerous  agents  of  evil  are  still  as  busily 
at  work  as  ever ;  and  the  poisonous  drugs  are  still  prepared  and 
tended,  though  they  are  no  longer  labelled  as  they  were  before. 

Mr.  Yates  has  stated  the  result  of  a  personal  and  minute  inquiry 
into  the  ^  extent  of  circulation  given  to  papers  and  pamphlets  in- 
jurious to  morals,  and  of  an  infamous,  loose  and  irreligious  cha- 
racter.' 
*  There  are,'  he  says,  *  many  printers  and  publishers  of  such  works ; 

*  The  following  specimen  may  shew  the  maimer  in  which  religious  subjects  are 
treated  in  this  preparatory  academy  for  hifideJity. — ^The  true  mode  of  conversion,  said 

one  of  the  speakers,  is  to  deal  with  a  man,  as did  with  St.  Paul. — How  was  that  ? 

-»By  knocking  him  down  !' 

f  Hie  spelling,  syntax,  punctuation,  and  ether  peculiarities,  of  this  preciouf  paper  are 
iidtltfiilly  preserved. 

one 
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one  of  whom  alone  enaploys  from  ten  to  twenty  persons  (men  and* 
women)  to  traverse  the  town  and  country  with  packages  ;  to  find  their 
way  into  the  kitchens  and  stables  of  the  higher  classes ;  and  into  the 
shops,  manufactories,  public  houses,  and  all  the  resorts  of  the  nume- 
rous servants,  artizans,  mechanics  and  labourers,  the  greater  part  of 
whom,  in  all  the  large  parishes,  are  left  totally  destitute  of  the  care  of 
the  national  religion  ;  wholly  without  any  participation  in  the  instruc- 
tions of  a  parish  minister,  or  in  the  benefit  of  the  Established  Church. 
How  successfully  these  sheep  without  a  shepherd  are  sought  after  by 
the  destructive  zeal  of  the  enemy,  may  appear  from  the  fact,  that  each 
of  these  emissaries  of  vice  maintain  themselves  by  a  profit  of  from . 
ten  to  forty  shillings  each  per  week — after  their  employers  have  re- 
ceived an  ample  gain  upon  the  printing  and  publishing :  each  of  these 
venders  of  Good  Books  (as  they  term  themselves  on  their  catalogues 
and  packages)  brings  a  sum  seldoin   less  than  five  pounds  in  ready 
money,  or  a  sufficient  security  for  a  like  sum,  and  receives  books  to 
that  amount  at  the  wholesale  price,  living  upon  the  retail  and  ready 
money  profit,  and  when  all  are  sold  returning  with  the  capital  for  a 
fresh  supply.     A  circulation  beyond  credibility  is  thus  given  to  the 
silent  and  insidious  vehicles  of  licentiousness,  disaffection,  and  every 
description  of  vice.     And  if  even  when  the  good  seed  is  sown,  the 
enemy  intermixes  his  tares,  how  abundant  must  be  the  growth  of  evil 
when  the  uncultivated  soil  is  left  entirely  to  him  •' — Basis  of  National 
Welfare,  p,  64. 

Thus  it  is  that  those  pestilential  opinions  are  diffused  which  have 
cankered  the  populace  at  the  core ;  opinions  which  are  equally 
destructive  of  patriotism  and  of  loyalty,  of  morality  and  of  religion, 
of  national  welfare  and  of  individual  happiness; — which  wither 
and  blast  the  household  virtues,  and  eat  into  the  main  beams  and 
pillars  of  society,  like  a  dry  rot.  The  newspapers  and  other 
journals,  through  all  the  imperceptible  shades  of  gradation  be* 
tween  Whiggery  and  Radicalism,  contiiiually  administer  their  sti- 
mulants and  keep  up  the  diseased  action  in  the  body  politic.  Quarter 
after  quarter,  month  after  month,  week  after  week,  day  after  day> 
the  revolutionary  press  sends  forth  its  poison — 

Nihil  est  profecio  stultius  neque  stolidius 
Neque  mendaciloquius,  neque  argutum  magis, 
Neque  confideniiloquiuSy  neque  perjurius. 

But  false  as  it  is,  ignorant  and  self-contradictory  even  to  absurdity, 
its  impudence  and  its  perseverance  must  inevitably  prevail — if  the 
laws  are  not  vigilantly  enforced.  Oh  folly  to  believe  that  the 
press,  like  the  spear  of  Telephus,  possesses  a  virtue  which  can  heal 
the  wounds  it  makes!  Oh  madness  to  suppose  that  the  press  can 
counteract  the  evils  which  the  press  is  producing  !  As  well  might 
you  hope  to  remedy  the  effects  of  habitual  drunkenness  by  me- 
dicine, while  the  patient  continues  in  the  practice  of  the  vice :  09 

o  o  2  well 
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well  might  you  expect  to  restore  a  maniac  to  his  senses,  by  putting 
iuto  his  hands  a  treatise  upon  the  right  use  of  reason  !    . 

Upon  this  subject  the  opinion  of  an  American  writer  already 
mentioned  may  be  read  with  some  interest.  Fisher  Ames  con- 
sidered it  as  the  best  proof  of  the  remarkable  strength  of  the 
British  Constitution^  that  it  had  stood  so  long  in  spite  of  the 
abuses  of  the  press.     *  The  press/  said  this  excellent  man,  (a  re- 

f)ublican  by  education,  principle  and  duty,  and  a  true  lover  of 
iberty) — ^  the  press  has  left  the  understanding  of  the  mass  of  men 
just  where  it  found  it ;  but  by  supplying  an  endless  stimulus  to 
their  imaginations  and  passions,  it  has  rendered  their  temper  and 
habits  infinitely  worse.  It  has  inspired  ignorance  with  presump- 
tion, so  that  those  who  cannot  be  governed  by  reason,  are  no 
longer  to  be  awed  by  authority.  The  many,  who  before  the  art 
of  printing,  never  mistook  in  a  case  of  oppression,  because  they 
complained  from  the  actual  sense  of  it,  have  become  susceptible 
of  every  transient  enthusiasm,  and  of  more  than  womanish  fickle- 
ness of  caprice.  The  press  is  a  new,  and  certainly  a  power- 
ful agent  in  human  affairs.  It  will  change,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how,  by  rendering  men  indocile  and  presumptuous,  it 
can  change  societies  for  the  better.  They  are  pervaded  by  its  heat, 
and  kept  for  ever  restless  by  its  activity.  While  it  has  impaired  the 
force  that  every  just  government  can  employ  in  self  defence,  it  has 
imparted  to  its  enemies  the  secret  of  that  wildfire  that  blazes  with 
the  most  consuming  fierceness  on  attempting  to  quench  it.' 

Tlie  greater  the  power  of  any  instrument,  the  greater,  is  the 
mischief  which  it  may  produce  if  managed  by  unskilful  hands,  or 
directed  by  wicked  ones.  This  is  as  true  of  printing,  as  it  is  of 
gunpowder  and  steam.  The  direction  which  is  given  to  the  press 
we  see  and  feel  at  this  time,  and  the  anarchists,  to  do  them  justice, 
honestly  tell  us  the  end  which  they  are  endeavouring  to  bring  about. 
The  press  in  their  hands,  is  exhibited  by  themselves  as 

;  The  THING 
that  in  spite  o/new  acts, 
And  attempts  to  restrain  it  by  soldiers  or  tax, 
is  to  POTSON   THE   VERMIN  of  the  country.'     And  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt,  who  these  vermin  are,  they  are  represented  as 
the  ministers  of  justice,  the  military,  the  persons  who  are  adorned 
with  marks  of  honours  and  nobility,  and  the  clergy.     In  disorder- 
ing the  manufacturing  population  these  poisoners  have  succeeded 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability.     The  result,  however,  has  disap- 
pointed their   hopes ;    for,  heaven   be   praised,  the   conservative 
powers  of  society  have  been  found  stronger  than  the  united  efforts  of 
sedition,  privy  conspiracy  and  rebellion.     The  arm  of  authority 
and  the  'vigour  of  the  law  have  with  God's  blessing  sufficed  for  our 

preservation. 
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preservation.  But  the  country  can  never  again  be  in  a  state  of 
permanent  tranquillity^ — the  feeling  of  settled  security  can  never 
be  restored,  unless  more  be  done,  and  unless  effectual  means,  in  aid 
of  authority  and  the  law,  be  taken  for  providing  the  people,  from 
their  youth  up,  with  sound  religious  instruction.  The  sure  and  only 
^ay  of  making  them  good  subjects  is  by  making  them  good  Chris* 
tians  and  good  men. 

A  despotism  of  laws  and  institutions  is  supposed  as  the  basis  of 
all  Utopian  romance.  It  was  aimed  at  by  the  legislators  of  anti- 
quity, and  (omitting  less  complete  examples)  has  been  thoroughly 
exemplified  in  Egypt  and  in  Japan.  To  some  such  despotism 
every  society  which  is  not  founded  upon  Christian  principles,  must 
tend,  if  it  be  not  retrograde  instead  of  progressive;  and  when  it 
reaches  Uiat  point,  the  hopes  of  man  are  extinguished.  It  is  only 
through  the  prevailing  influence  of  pure  religion  and  undefiled,  that 
the  permanent  blessings  of  perfect  freedom  can  be  attained ;  and  it 
is  only  by  timely  inculcating  the  principles  of  that  religion  that  go* 
vernments  can  at  once  effectually  provide  for  their  own  security, 
and  for  the  happiness  of  their  subjects.  To  this  object  the  mea-  ' 
sures  of  the  legislature  are  at  length  wisely  directed,  since  that  by 
the  termination  of  a  war  not  more  arduous  than  it  was  inevitable 
and  just,  it  has  won  for  itself  leisure  to  give  its  main  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  people,  which  is  the  great  end  of  govern- 
ment. 

O  glorious  England !  thou  hast  borne  thyself 

Religiously  and  bravely  in  that  strife; 
And  happier  victory  hath  blest  thine  arms. 
Than  in  the  days  of  yore 
Thine  own  Plantagenets  achieved. 
Or  Marlborough,  wise  in  council  as  in  field, 
Or  Wolfe,  heroic  name. 
Now  gird  thyself  for  other  war ! 
Look  round  thee,  and  behold  what  ills 
Remediable,  and  yet  unremedied, 
Afflict  man's  wretched  race ! 
Put  on  the  panoply  of  faith! 
Bestir  thyself  against  thine  inward  foes. 
Ignorance  and  Want,  with  all  their  brood 
Of  miseries  and  of  crimes ! 

And  here  let  us  remark,  that  although  the  grant  of  the  late  par- 
liament is  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  whole  exigencies  of  the 
case,  no  measure  of  equal  magnitude  has  ever  yet  been  deliberately 
taken  by  any  government  for  the  interest  of  religion. — Nor  must 
we  omit  to  notice  the  conduct  of  those  distinguished  persons  who 
have  come  forward  on  this  occasion  to  assist  in  forwarding  the  obr 
ject  of  the  legislature  by  their  voluntary  contributions.     The  rea- 
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dinest  with  which  the  higher  ranks  in  this  country  contribute  their 
titne,  their  personal  exertions  and  their  pecuniary  aid;  whenever  a 
just  claim  is  made  upon  public  benevolence,  is  indeed  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  present  times — one  great  and  consolatory 
consideration  in  an  age  which  abounds  with  evil  signs.  For  any 
great  purpose  of  foreign  or  domestic  charity, — for  the  relief  of 
countries  which  have  been  laid  waste  by  war, — ^for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  our  defenders  who  have  fallen  in  battle  and  in  victory, — 
for  assisting  the  poor  in  seasons  of  unusual  pressure, — for  spreading 
the  blessings  of  national  education, — for  diffusing  the  Scriptures 
and  the  light  of  the  Gospel  over  the  whole  world, — and  now  for 
building  churches  to  provide  for  our  religions  wants  at  home,  our 
princes,  our  statesmen,  our  nobles,  our  clergy  and  our  gmitry  have 
taxed,  and  are  continually  taxing  themselves,  with  a  liberality 
always  equal  to  the  urgency  of  the  call.  In  no  other  age  and  no 
other  country  can  any  parallel  to  these  things  be  found :  in  no  other 
age  and  no  other  country  have  there  ever  been  seen  such  desires  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  such  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
'  higher  ranks  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  asked,  and  in  no  amicable  spirit  towards  the  esta- 
blishment, whether  we  can  build  church- ministers  as  well  as 
churches  ?  whether,  while  new  places  of  worship  are  provided,  we 
can  provide  also  a  due  supply  of  persons  properly  qualified  and  dis- 
posed to  perform  the  duties  of  their  sacred  office  ?  In  reply  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  at  no  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  English 
Church,  have  men  been  more  diligently  trained  for  holy  orders  than 
in  these,  our  days ;  nor  has  promotiori  in  the  church  been  ever  so 
generally  bestowed  according  to  desert.  Such  scandals  as  were 
pointed  out  by  Eachard  and  Stackhouse  in  their  days,  have  long 
since  ceased  to  exist.  The  causes  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  clergy 
(in  as  far  as  they  are  inefficient)  are  to  be  found  not  in  the  charac- 
ters of  individuals,  but  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  in  the 
decay  of  discipline,  (for  which  their  predecessors  must  have  to 
answer,)  or  in  circumstances  arising  from  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety, which,  requiring  more  than  any  other  in  which  men 
have  hitherto  been  placed  the  restraining  and  correcting  and  heal- 
ing influences  of  religion,  places  them  less  within  its  reach.  The 
erection  of  new  churches  and  the  division  of  parishes  is  the  first 
fitep  toward  a  correction  of  this  evil.  For  an  evil  of  an  opposite 
kind,  the  want  of  proper  ministers  in  the  remoter  and  poorer  parts 
of  the  country,  remedies  are  at  this  time  in  progress.  The  Bishop 
of  St.  David  has  formed  an  establishment  in  his  diocese,  where 
students  may  be  qualified  at  a  moderate  expense  for  the  ministry  in 
Wales.     And  a  similar  institution  is  flourishing  in  the  North  of 
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£iiglBn<l,  ihrougli  ibc  zual  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  and  the  libe- 
rality of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale.* 

This  island  appears  with  peculiar  distinction  in  -ecclesiastical 
history,  both  legendary  and  authentic,  modern  and  ancient.  St- 
Paul's  is  the  most  splendid  cnlhedral  which  has  ever  been  erected 
by  a  Protestant  people ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  grave  autho- 
rities who  afhrm  that  the  first  Christian  church  in  (he  world  was 
erected  in  Britain.  Cressy  would  fain  persuade  his  readers, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  monk  St.  Augustine,  that  Joseph  of 
Artmathea  and  his  disciples,  when  they  arrived  in  the  isle  of 
Avalon,  found  this  church  already  existing  there,  '  not  built  by 
the  skill  of  man,  but  prepared  by  God,  and  fitted  for  human 
ealvalion— a  fable,  for  the  support  of  which,  a  magnanimous  lie 
has  been  forged  and  fathered  upon  St.  David.  But  the  edifice 
might  well  have  been  constructed  by  human  hands,  and  the  pro- 
portion which,  as  Fuller  says,  it  beareth  lo  time  and  place,  is  good 
presumption  for  its  antiquity,  as  well  as  proof  of  its  human  origin. 
'  It  had  in  length,'  says  that  delightful  writer,  whose  fancy  never 
flagged  over  his  most  laborious  wojks,  '  sixty  foot,  aud  twenty-sis 
in  breadth,  made  of  rods  wattled  or  interwoven,  where,  at  one  view, 

■  When  ihe  milily  of  esublUljinE  lucli  a  semiuarj  fur  petsonj  who  coold  not  incur 
Uie  eipcQse  of  oncducaLion  ut  Oirord  or  Catubridge  wai  tcproienled  Id  Ihnl  beneficent 
iiDblenmn,  he  ofleced  lo  assist  the  pUn  by  giving  to  itie  person  who  might  be  cboica  lo 
conduct  it,  the  living  of  any  plai;e  in  his  pstionage  that  should  be  thsught  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  And  he  propoMd  Ijeusingbam,  (n  chuich  wbich  be  had  himself  en- 
dowed with  a  Jtipendiarj  pBjmcnt  of  lOOL  a  year  out  of  bis  Wbitehaven  estates,  end  to 
whichhebadalHigiTenagoodolErJBlTeiideuce,)Di  thatofSt.  Bees,  which  was  at  chat 
time  ncanli,  Hud  which  was  preferred.  No  place  coidd  be  belter  adapted  than  this  little 
quiet  secluded  village,  to  which  ihc  Abbey  Chutch,  and  the  school  of  Archbishop  Grin- 
dall'sfonndation.  gave  something  of  a  venerable  and  Kholaitic  character.  As  the  num- 
ber of  students  incieaacd,  mote  aecotnuiDdatian  was  required  than  could  be  found  in  the 
•illage,  and  Lord  Jjjnsdale  then  filled  up  tJie  ruined  chancel  of  Iha  Abbey  in  a  manner 
nl  once  cororaodioui,  and  hamioniring  in  the  best  manner  witli  Ihe  genera]  apjiearance 
of  that  ancient  building.  He  gave  also  land  enough  for  the  >ile  of  s  parsonage,  {there 
being  none  before,)  gardens,  &c.  lo  entitle  the  living  lo  a  grant  from  the  Commissiooen 
I  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  in  the  usual  proportion,  clearing  away  the  buildings  that  were 
upon  the  sile,  and  replacing  them  for  his  tenant  in  another  situation,  at  a  connderable 
cost.     A  gentleman,   in  all  respects  fully  qualiGed,  was  found  tu  cooduct  the  in- 
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leial  purposes  of  the  e 
ich  board  and  lodging  as  the  village  affordi  (a  clean,  frugal,  fiontishi 
'  obtained  for  about  thirty  pounds  a  jenr.  The  vacations  are  two  montiism  3uiuiui;,,aim 
'  orient  Christmas.  The  uudenlsgo  Iheie  from  the  age  of  eighteen  In  twenty,  nitb  Ihe 
»  stock  of  Latin  and  Greek  ivlilch  Ihey  hate  acquired  at  >chonl,  and  they  remain  till  the; 
can  be  reported  qualified  to  undergo  an  eiaminalian  for  holy  orders.  This  nseful 
'  institution  could  not  have  been  placed  in  its  present  respectable  stale  without  ihe  liberal 
t-  aid  of  Lord  Lonsdale;  but  the  interest  which  he  has  taken  In  its  success,  and  Ihe  unre- 
;  milliaB  attention  which  he  bas  bestowed  upon  i^  have  been  nut  less  benefidal  tlian  his 
,  pecuniary  assistance.  Let  ns  hope  thai  the  eiample  may  be  followed  where  it  ii 
needed;  and  let  us  again  eipresi  a  wish,  that  the  statute  of  Mortmain,  of  which  the 
t     only  possibie  elfect  now  is  that  it  mny  stand  in  the  way  of  much  good,  may  be  speedily 
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Me  may  behold  thfi  simplicity  of  primitite  deTOtion,  and  the  native 
fashion  of  British  buildings  in  that  age,  and  some  hundred  years 
kfter.  For  we  find  that  Hoel  Dha,  king  of  Wales,  made  himself  a 
palace  of  hurdle-work,  called  Tyguyn,  or  the  White  House,  be* 
cause,  for  distinction  sake,  the  rods  whereof  it  was  made  were  un- 
barked,  having  the  rind  stripped  off,  which  was  then  counted  gay 
and  glorious,  as  white-limed  houses  exceed  those  which  are  only 
rough-cast.  In  this  small  oratory  Joseph  with  his  companions 
"watched,  prayed,  fasted,  preached ;  having  high  meditations  under 
a  low  roof,  and  large  hearts  betwixt  narrow  walls.  If  credit  may 
be  given  to  those  authors,  this  church,,  without  competition,  was 
senior  to  all  Christian  churches  in  the  world.  Let  not  then  stately 
modern  churches  disdain  to  stoop  with  their  highest  steeples,  reve- 
rently doing  homage  to  this  poor  structure,  as  their  first  platform 
and  precedent ;  and  let  their  chequered  pa.vements  no  more  disdain 
this  oratory's  plain  floor,  than  her  thatched  covering  doth  envy 
their  leaden  roofs.  And  although  now  it  is  meet  that  church  build- 
ings, as  well  as  private  houses,  partaking  of  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  our  age,  should  be  both  in  their  cost  and  cunning  iur 
creased,  (far  be  that  pride  and  profaneness  from  any,  to  account 
nothing,  either  too  fair  for  man,  or  too  foul  for  God !) ;  yet  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  desire  that  our  judgments  may  be  so  much  the 
clearer  in  matters  of  truth,  and  our  lives  30  much  the  pyrer  in  con- 
versation, by  how  much  our  churches  are  more  light,  and  our  build-* 
ings  more  beautiful  than  theirs  were.' 

Such,  according  to  authorities  which,  upon  this  point,  there  caq 
be  no  valid  reason  for  disputiog,  was  that  edifice  which,  if  iiot  the 
first  Christian  church  in  the  world,  was  assuredly  the  first  in  Eng- 
land. The  first  Saxon  Churches  were  all  built  of  wood.*  *  Th&o/ 
says  old  Trevisa, '  had  ye  wooden  churches,  and  wooden  chalices, 
and  golden  priests ;  but  now  golden  chalices,  and  wooden  priests.^ 
In  the  course  of  a  few  ceutmies  the  land  was  filled  with  cajtb.edrals, 
monasteries,  and  village  churches ;  the  former  vying  with,  and  the 
latter  exceeding  any  similar  edifices  in  any  part  of  Christendom. 
Nothing  indeed  of  the  kind  can  be  n^ore  beautiful,  nor  more  beau? 

•  As  late  as  the  seventh  century,  the  Scotch  (it  is  of  the  Scotch,  and  not  the  Irish, 
tliat  Bede  is  speaking  here)  are  known  to  have  built  their  churches  of  oak,  and  thatched 
tbem  with  reeds.  The  episcopal  church  of  Lindjsfarn,  which  afterwards  became  so 
I)eautiful  a  structure,  was  originally  built  after  this  fashion  by  St.  Finan,  who  came  from 
lona.  One  of  his  successors  removed  the  thatch,  and  cased  the  whole  building  with 
l^ad.  The  reader  may  be  pleased  with  having  before  him  the  original  authority  for 
these  curious  facts  in  the  history  of  our  church  archilecture.  *  Interea  Aidano  Episcopo 
de  hac  vitd  sublatOt  Finan  pro  Ulo  gradum  Episcopatiis  a  Scotis  ordinatus  ac  missus 
acceperat :  qui  in  insuU  Lindisfamensi  fecit  ecclesiam  Episcopi  sede  congruam.  Quam 
iamen  more  Scotornmnon  de  lapide,  sed  de  robore  secto  totam  composuit,  attjue  or  undine  teait, 
Quam  tempore  sequente  reveretidissimus  Archiepiscopus  Theodorus  in  honorem  B,  Petri 
Apostoli  dedicavit.  Sed  et  Episcopus  loci  ipsius  Eadberht,  ablatd  arundine,  plumbt 
laminis  earn  totam,  hoc  est,  ct  tectum  ct  ipsos  ^uoiiue  parietes  ejus  cooptrirt  curavit,* — 
l^cde,  1.  iii.c.  25* 
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tifully  appropriate  to  their  design^  than  the  beat  of  our  parish 
churches,  those  of  Somersetshire  for  instance,  with  their  gathie 
towers,  which  were  erected  in  the  best  age  of  religious  architec- 
ture, and  those  of  Lincolnshire,  with  their  fretted  spires,  seen  far 
and  wide  over  a  country  which  contain^  no  other  ohjects  either  of 
beauty  or  sublimity.  The  Quakers  have  a  mortal  objection  to  the 
steeple;  and  in  their  orthodox  phraseology  they  never  call  a  church 
by  any  other  name  than  a  steeple-house — a  hatred  conceived  in  the 
same  unlucky  spirit  which  made  them  proscribe  sweet  sounds,  gay 
colours,  graceful  apparel,  and  good  English.  The  other  dissenters 
have  no  such  prejudices ;  but  of  the  numerous  places  of  worship 
which  they  have  erected,  there  is  not  one  which  has  the  slightest  pre- 
tensions to  architectural  merit,  even  among  those  in  the  construction 
of  wliich  economy  has  not  been  the  first  consideration.  Heaven  be 
praised,  that  our  forefathers  had  a  truer  sense  of  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness, and  built  churches  and  cathedrals  for  us  instead  of  ipeeting- 
houses  !  We  hope  and  trust  that  this  proud  and  visible  distinction 
will  be  preserved  on  the  present  occasion  ;  that  the  new  churches 
may  ail  be  '  steeple-houses ;'  and  that  the  good  old  fashion,  sancti- 
fied by  the  practice  of  so  many  ages,  and  the  feelings  of  so  many 
generations,  may  in  no  instance  be  departed  from  on  considerations 
of  expense — motives  so  temporary  in  their  action  and  effect  should 
have  no  operation  on  works  intended  to  last  for  posterity : — let  us 
remember  what  Erasmus  said  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, — tantd 
majestate  sese  erigii  in  ccelum,  ut  procul  eticm  intueritibus  religio- 
nem  incutiat.' 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  ihat  when  t^  pl^  of  a  new  Post  Office 
was  laid  before  Parliament,  a  mieniber,  ren»arkable  for  his  zeal  for 
economy,  objected  to  a  noble  portico,  because  of  ibe  expense  ;  the 
portico  was  rejected  accordingly,  and  a  public  building,  which  is  to 
stand  for  ages,  is  to  be  erected,  not  upon  the  most  convenient  and 
appropriate  and  beautiful,  but  upon  the  nao^  economical  plan,  for 
the  sake  of  saving  a  sum  ii^  the  yearns  expenditure,  which,  if  equally 
apportioned  upou  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  would  npt 
amount  .to  a  poll-tax  of  half  a  farthing !  These  are  things  wbi(cb 
make  ao  Englishman,  who  feels  for  the  honour  of  bis  country, 
groan  in  spirit  when  he  thinks  of  theni*  '  Our  King  Henry  VI|.' 
says  Stavely,  *  built  a  ship,  and  he  built  a  chapel,  and  both  these^ 
as  it  is  said,  at  an  equal  charge.  His  ship  remains  not,  ne  tabella 
guidem,  not  so  much  as  a  plank  of  it.  But  his  chapel  stands  ta 
this  day,  and  is  likely  to  stand  till  the  la3t,  a  lasting  monument  of 
the  founder's  piety  and  devotion.' 

*  Let  us  remember/  says  a  clergyman  whose  pamphlet  lips  t^forq 
us, '  that  when  we  cease  to  have  a  visible  church,  we  not  only  en*' 
danger  our  very  existence  ^%  a  pcoiiessional  body,  but.  the  character  of 
tb«  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society  becomes  proportionably  dete- 
riorated 
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riorated  or  debased.  The  common  people  cannot  pkUasophke  them- 
selves into  religion.  There  must  be  outward,  visible  and  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  services  of  our  Maker,  and  our  towers  and  spires  should 
continue  to  raise  and  point  to  Heaven,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  the  morals 
of  the  community  from  relapsing  into  a  morbid  state.' 

Upon  this  subject  the  great  moral  and  philosophical  poet  of  the 
age  has  expressed  himself  with  characteristic  feeling  and  sublimity. 

— ^  O  ye  swelling  hills  and  spacious  plains, 
Besprent  from  shore  to  shore  with  steeple  towers, 
And  spires  whose  '  silent  finger  poipts  to  Heaven ;' 
Nor  wanting  at  wide  intervals,  the  bulk 
Of  ancient  Minster^  lifted  above  the  cloud 
Of  the  dense  air,  which  town  or  city  breeds 
To  intercept  the  sun*s  glad  beams  ; — may  ne'er 
That  true  succession  fail  of  English  hearts. 
That  can  perceive,  not  less  than  heretofore 
Our  ancestors  did  feelingly  perceive. 
What  in  those  holy  structures  ye  possess 
Of  ornamental  interests,  and  the  charm 
Of  pious  sentiment  diffused  afar, 
And  human  charity,  and  social  love. 
— Thus  never  shall  the  indignities  of  Time 
Approach  their  reverend  graces,  unopposed ; 
Nor  shall  the  Elements  be  free  to  hurt 
Their  fair  proportions ;  nor  the  blinder  rage 
Of  bigot  zeal  madly  to  overturn ; 
And  if  the  desolating  hand  of  war 
Spare  them,  they  shall  continue  to  bestow 
Upon  the  thronged  abodes  of  busy  men 
(Depraved,  and  ever  prone  to  fill  their  minds 
Exclusively  with  transitory  things) 
An  air  and  mien  of  dignified  pursuit ; 
Of  sweet  civility — on  rustic  wilds.' 

Our  pews  have  often  been  objected  to  by  foreigners  as  deforming 
the  churches,  and  marking  far  too  strongly  the  distinction  of  ranl^ 
in  a  place  where  that  distinction  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be 
forgotten.  The  custom,  however,  has  been  too  long  established, 
and  is  too  closely  united  with  our  domestic  habits  to  be  laid  aside, 
even  if  these  objections  were  altogether  valid.  That  a  church, 
considered  simply  with  regard  to  its  architectural  effect,  appears 
to  more  advantage  when  its  area  is  clear,  than  when  it  is  encum- 
bered with  pews,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  that  consideration  is  per- 
fectly inadmissible:  what  will  be  most  convenient  when  the 
edifice  is  full,  is  the  point  to  be  regarded,  not  what  will  be  most 
picturesque  when  it  is  empty.  And  whether  our  English  system  be 
not  preferable  to  that  of  the  Catholic  churches  on  the  continent, 
where  dirty  women  during  the  service  ply  with  dirty  chairs  to  be  let 
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out  for  the  sitting,  will  not  admit  of  a  question.     Tiie  separation 
into  families  belongs  moreover  to  our  nutional  character,  and  to 
some  of  its  better  parts  ;  the  ciuietiieas,  the  reserve,  the  decorum  of 
our  manners  require  it,  and  the  sanctity  of  private  feeling  is  thus 
preserved  iu  the  act  of  public  worship.     With  regard  to  distinction 
of  ranks,  it  may  be  observed,  that  ihe  sense  of  those  distinctions  is< 
much  more  effectually  precluded  by  the  present  distribution  in  , 
which  every  one  knows  his  place,  than  it  could  be  by  a  promiscuous    . 
assemblage,  which,  were  there  not  other  and  greater  objections  to. 
it  in  our  stale  of  society,  would  be  liable  to  this  decisive  one,  thatJ 
the  contrast  would  be  rendered  more  glaring  by  juxtaposition,  andj 
persons  in  whom  no  thought  of  dieir  relative  conditions  would  other- 
wise have  entered,  would  have  that  thought  irresistibly  forced  uponij 
them  when  they  found  themselves  side  by  side;  the  scheme  ihereforeia 
would  produce  the  very  evil  which  it  was  intended  to  prevent.    And  J 
this  consequence  is  so  unavoidable,  that  in  those  conventicles  whereiJ 
the  principle  is  professed,  common  sense  has  introduced  a  v 
practice.    Even  in  quaker  meetings  every  one  knows  his  place,  and'^ 
they  who  are  most  respected  for  their  station  in  life  always  occupy, ^ 
the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogue. 

When  St.  Wulslan  was  building  the  present  cathedral  of  Wor-; 
cester,  and  the  former  and  ruder  edifice  of  St,  Oswald  was  destroyed 
to  make  room  for  his  splendid  structure,  they  who  stood  by  him  ob-.  _ 
served  that  he  shed  teal's  at  beholding  the  demolition,  and  they  told  ^ 
him  that  he  ought  rather  to  rejoice  in  the  enlargement  of  the  church  - 
over  which  he  presided.     He  replied,  Ego  hngh  aliter  intelligo^ 
ijuod  Ttos  miseri  sanctorum  opera  destruimus,  ut  7iobi$  laiidem  conf 
paremns.    Nrm  noverat  illafelicivm  virorum  atas  pompaticas  ades 
construere,  sed  sub  qualicumque  tecto  seipsos  Deo  immo/are,  sub' 
jectoxque  ad  exemplum  attrahere :  nos  i  contra  nitimur  tit,  aai~  ^ 
marum  neetigenles  ciiram,  accumulemus  lapides.     However  natu- 
ral the  feeling  which  Wulstan  thus  expressed  may  have  been,  thel 
fashion  of  erecting  fine  cathedrals  was  certainly  no  indication  that,  J 
piety  was  on  the  wane.     It  is  when  old  places  of  worship  are  dila-,^ 
pidated,  or  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  while  no  new  ones  are  erected  4 
in  their  stead,  that  the  decay  ofthemystical  as  wellasof  the  mate- -J 
rial  church  has  begun.     There  was  nothing  puritanical  in  Wulslan's  i 
feeling;  it  was  just  as  well  as  natural  :  the  demolition  of  a  fabrit;/ 
which  time  and  many  circumstances  had  sanctified,  forced  upon  hint  4 
a  melancholy  sense  of  the  vanity  and  instability  of  all  human  worksi  ' 
and  he  conld  not  but  think  of  the  chances  and  changes  which  bio-, 
own  edifice  must  undergo,  and  the  destruction  to  which  it  must  ;' 
needs  come  at  last,  long  as  it  would  outlast  him,  his  monument, 
and  perhaps  his  very  name.     Very  different  from  this  is  the  spirit 
which  sometimes  appears  in  monastic  history,  and  represents  the 
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splendour  of  religious  buildings  as  a  sinful  waste  of  money  which 
might  be  piously  bestowed  on  other  purposes.  Such  remarks  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  spirit  which  defaced  too  many  of  our  cathe- 
drals, demolished  our  painted  windows,  sold  our  church  organs  to 
die  tavern-keepers,  strove  hard  to  eject  the  altar,  and  for  two  cen- 
turies prevented  us  from  having  a  school  of  painting  in  Elngland,  by 
refusing  to  adniit  pictures  into  the  churches. 

That  spirit  happily  exists  no  longer.  The  organ  is  now  intro- 
duced even  in  meeting-houses,  and  it  is  no  longer  pretended  that  the 
^e  may  not  rest  upon  a  church-picture  with  as  little  interruption  to 
devotional  feelings  as  upon  a  monumental  tablet,  or  a  bare  wall. 
*  The  mind  of  man,  even  in  spirituals,'  says  South, '  acts  with  a  cor- 
poreal dependence,  and  so  is  helped  or  hindered  in  its  operations  ac- 
cording to  tlie  different  quality  of  external  objects  that  incur  into 
the  senses.  And  perhaps  sometimes  the  sight  of  the  altar  and  those 
decent  preparations  for  the  work  of  devotion  may  compose  and 
recover  the  wandering  mind  much  more  effectually  than  a  sermon 
or  a  rational  disrcourse.  For  these  things  in  a  manner  preach  to  the 
eye  when  the  ear  is  dull  and  will  not  hear ;  and  the  eye  dictatelh  to 
the  imagination,  and  that  at  last  maves  the  affections.  And  if  these 
little  impmlses  set  the  great  wheels  of  devotion  on  work,  the  large- 
ness and  height  of  that  shall  not  at  all  be  prejudiced  by  the  small- 
ness  of  its  occasion.  If  the  fire  burns  bright  and  vigorously,  it  is 
no  matter  by  what  means  it  was  at  first  kindled  ;  there  is  the  sanie 
force,  and  the  same  refreshing  virtues  in  it  kindled  by  a  spark  from 
a  flint,  as  if  it  were  kindled  by  a  beam  from  the  sun.' 

A  forcible  appeal  in  behalf  of  painting  has  been  made  upon  oc- 
casion of  these  new  churches  by  Mr.  Haydon  and  Mr.  Elmes.  Mr. 
Elmes  proposes  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed '  similar  to  that 
which  investigated  the  merits  and  value  of  the  Elgin  marbles  ;  that 
various  architects,  painters,  and  sc«ilptors  shall  be  examined  by  it  as 
to  the  best  way  of  using  the  national  wealth  that  will  be  appropri- 
ated to  this  purpose ;  that  this  committee  shall  be  empowered  to  de- 
cide on  the  merits  of  our  presetit  living  artists,  and  give  commissions 
for  building  the  new  churches  to  such  architects  as  they  shall  ap- 
prove ;  that  each  architect  so  appointed  shall  execute  his  work  on 
his  own  responsibility  and  at  his  own  peril,  and  not  exceed  the  sum 
entrusted  him  to  expend ;  thiit  each  new  churcb  shall  have  one  his- 
t<orical  picture  by  some  living  painter,  who  shall  be  commissioned 
in  a  similar  way  to  the  architiect  by  the  same  committee,  and  the 
architect  desired  to  prepare  his  altar-piece  accordingly,  with  double 
walls,  &c.  to  resist  the  damp  and  to  keep  his  church  in  a  regular 
state  of  tempera ttrre  ;  tliat  five  per  cent,  out  of  each  sum  appro- 
priated be  set  aside  for  the  expense  of  the  historical  picture,  its 
frame,  8cc.  that  the  committee  be  empowered  to  inquire  into  the 

best 
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best  modes  of  remedying  the  damp  in  churches^  and  etery  othec 
object  that  may  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  these  sacred  edi- 
fices. '  This/  says  Mr.  Elmes,  *  will  set  the  seal  of  glory  and  im-^ 
mortality  on  the  Regency  of  Great  Britain,  and  form  the  key-stone 
of  the  arch  of  British  glory,  and  will  leave  pictures,  statues,  and 
buildings  to  shew  posterity  what  we  were.' 

Mr.  Haydon  writes  with  a  warmth  of  feeling  which  the  consci- 
ousness of  his  powers  may  well  produce.  He  is  laudably  desirous 
of  removing  from  the  path  of  the  rising  artists,  those  obstructions 
which  all  who  are  established  in  the  art  have  but  too  fatally  expe- 
rienced. He  truly  observes,  that  the  great  works  by  which  the 
country  has  been  rescued  from  the  stigma  of  incapacity  have  been 
produced  by  the  enthusiasm  of  individuals  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves with  the  spirit  of  the  Decii,  and  tliat  those  gigantic  individual 
efforts,  as  they  are  now  made,  are  of  no  effect,  for  want  of  a  place  of 
public  reception.  There  are  two  ways,  he  says,  by  which  the 
powers  of  the  country  could  be  called  forth,  '  by  commemorating 
the  glories  of  our  Regency  in  our  public  halls,  or  by  illustrating  the 
duties  of  Christianity  in  our  cathedrals  and  churches.'  He  proposes 
that,  from  the  money  voted  for  the  new  churches,  three  per  cent,  be 
allotted  for  altar  pictures. 

*  Taking  this  plan,'  he  says,  *  as  merely  a  matter  of  art,  it  would  pro- 
duce in  a  few  years  the  most  beneficial  effects.  Considering  it  as  con-^ 
nected  with  religion,  it  would  greatly  tend  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
Established  Church  ;  for  one  great  reason  why  the  Methodists  have 
gained  such  extensive  sway  is  from  their  having  never  suffered  the  feel- 
ing of  their  congregations  to  flag ;  whereas,  in  our  churches,  there  is 
nothing  to  excite  pious  associations  in  the  short  intervals  of  prayer ;  the 
buildings  are  generally  dark,  dingy  and  cold.  Surely  there  is  no  impro- 
priety in  saying  the  regular  church  might  now  use  all  the  means  of  in* 
tellectual  power  and  refinement  in  its  reach,  under  proper  direction, 
and  do  its  utmost  to  counteract  by  its  associations  the  feverous  excite- 
ment of  other  sects.  As  a  matter  of  art  it  would  correct  the  great  fun- 
damental and  pernicious  effects  of  exhibitions.  Where  a  picture  is 
bought  or  sold,  as  it  happens,  and  then  hurried  into  obscurity,  no  op- 
portunity is  ever  given  for  candid  examination,  nothing  is  left  to  time  ; 
its  errors  or  its  beauties  are  pressed  on  the  people  according  to  the  in-^ 
terests  or  enmities  of  those  who  conduct,  or  of  those  who  oppose,  the  so*- 
ciety  where  it  is  exhibited  ;  parties  puff  or  censure,  ridicule  or  praise, 
just  as  it  suits ;  the  whole  town  is  in  a  whirl  of  feeling,  and  before  any 
one  has  time  to  estimate  with  perspicuity,  the  exhibition  closes,  and  the 
picture  and  the  painter  are  remembered  or  forgotten  till  a  new  season 
and  a  new  subject  obhterate  the  recollection  of  both  :  while  the  public 
vote  of  Parliament  for  a  picture,  as  for  a  statue,  would  be  sound,  fair, 
public  encouragement,  and  collect  by  degrees  the  accumulated  talent  of 
the  country,  the  work  would  be  for  ever  before  the  eye  of  the  world, 
time  ^vould  establish  its  reputation  if  it  deserved  it,  or  destroy  it  if  it  de- 
served 
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served  it  not ;  every  man  could  always  judge  for  himself  by  a  walk  to 
the  building  where  it  might  be  hung,  and  England  would  have  some- 
thing to  shew  the  foreigner,  when  he  asks  with  a  sneer,  *'  Where  are 
your  historical  productions?"' — pp.  14 — 16. 

The  appeal  which  has  been  thus  made,  and  which  Mr.  Haydon 
prosecutes  with  considerable  warmth  and  eloquence,  cannot  fail  in 
consequence  of  any  prejudices  against  the  admission  of  pictures  into 
our  churches,  for  no  such  prejudice  exists;  Jack  himself  is  now 
ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which  he  tore  off  the  embroidery  from 
his  coat,  cloth  and  all.  And  surely  the  importance  of  the  object 
must  be  acknowledged.  Historical  painting  never  has  flourished 
without  public  encouragement;  it  never  has,  and  it  never  can. 
That  encouragement  is  all  which  is  wanting  to  complete  the  glories 
of  this  triumphant  country,  by  producing  an  age  of  art  in  England, " 
equal  to  any  which  Greece  or  Italy  can  boast.  The  poet  can 
wait  for  his  reward ;  he  may  live  and  die  in  poverty  and  neglect ; 
but  neither  poverty  nor  neglect  can  debar  him  from  the  full  exer- 
cise of  his  divine  calling ;  nor  from  the  sure  and  certain  consolation 
that  he  must  finally  be  judged,  not  by  envy  and  malice,  not  by  ig- 
norance and  conceit,  not  by  caprice  and  fashion,  but  according  to 
his  works,  and  that  too  as  righteously  as  if  Rhadamanthus  were  the 
judge.     Truly  may  he  sing. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 

wherever  he  may  be,  infinity  is  around  him,  and  heaven  and  earth 
are  open  to  his  excursive  spirit.  But  the  painter  must  have  scope 
and  room :  if  he  do  not  obtain  present  reputation,  his  inheritance  of 
futurity  is  cut  off;  without  patronage  his  powers  can  no  more  ex- 
pand themselves  than  the  seed  of  a  tropical  forest-tree  can  attain  its 
natural  growth  and  stateliness  under  the  roof  of  a  hot-house.  Let 
us  suppose  (and  this  is  not  merely  a  gratuitous  supposition)  that  an 
artist,  who  may  have  devoted  years  to  the  painful  study  of  his  art, 
conscious  of  his  powers,  should  determine  to  evince  them  by  pro- 
ducing a  great  historical  picture,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
straitened  circumstances.  After  years  of  painful  toil  and  privation, 
the  work  is  completed.  Its  merits  are  too  conspicuous  to  be  de- 
nied, and  honest  admiration  is  loud  in  its  praise ;  but  no  purchaser 
appears;  and  the  picture  which,  if  it  had  its  proper  place  in  a 
church,  or  a  public  building,  would  keep  the  artist  before  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  and  secure  to  him  prosperity  and  fame,  is  forgotten 
as  soon  as  the  novelty  of  the  exhibition  is  over,  because  it  is  no 
longer  in  sight,  takes  up  room  which  he  cannot  afford  to  give  it, 
and  becomes  to  him  an  incumbrance,  an  expense  and  a  perpetual 
vexation.     With  what  is  he  to  comfort  himself  i  with  the  proud 

sense 
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I  «ense  of  native  iuperiority  i  As  well  might  we  suppose  that  the 
eagle  in  a  cage  should  lake  pride  and  pleasure  in  a  consciousness 
of  the  strength  of  his  wings !  It  is  a  miserable  consolation  to  know 
that  art  has  always  had  its  martyrs,  and  a  miserable  thing  to  suffer  a 
martyrdom  for  which  there  is  no  reward  to  be  expected,  either  in 
this  world  or  the  next. 

An  annual  grant  for  the  encouragement  of  this  noble  art  uould 
be,  on  evei^  account,  preferable  to  a  per-centage  upon  the  money 
voted  for  the  New  Churches.     A  sum  which  would  be  scarcely 
perceived  in  the  year's  expenditure,  would  produce  more  excite- 
ment, more  individual  happiness,  more  national  glory,  more  credit 
among  other  nations,  more  good  in  our  own,  than  ever  was  ob- 
tained at  so  smalt  a  cost  in  any  other  manner.     It  would  call  forth 
a  display  of  powers  with  which  all  Europe  would  soon  '  ring  from 
side  to  side.'   It  would  do  for  London,  by  national  generosity  and  the 
force  of  native  genius,  what  Buonaparte  attempted  to  do  for  Paris, 
I  by  national  robbery  and  force  of  arms;    it  would  make  it  what 
I  Athens  has  been  in  the  old,  and  Rome  in  the  modern  world,  the 
I  acknowledged  and  unrivalled  school  of  arts.-    Half  a  century  ago 
Eichardsou  said,  '  I  am  no  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet ;  but 
t  if  ever  the  great,  ancient,  and  beautiful  taste  in  painting  revives, 
I  )t  will  be  in  England.'     Already  we  have  seen  more  than    one 
I  such  revival  in  our  generation.     The  spirit  of  poetry  has  appeared 
I  among  us  again,  such  as  it  was  in  the  golden  age  of  Elizabeth; 
I  snd  we  are  beholden  for  peace,  safely,  and  increasing  prosperity, 
I  to  a  revival  of  that  military  spirit  which  our  forefathers  displayed 
'   at  Cressy,  at  Poictiers,  at  Agincourt,  and  at  Blenheim.     But  in 
painting,  our  ancestors  will  easily  be  surpassed  :  it  is  with  the  great 
men  of  other  times  and  other  countries,  that  this  race  must  be  run  : 
give  but  a  fair  course  and  we  shall  win  the  field:  give  national  en- 
'   couragement,  and  this  generation  will  see  Richardson's  prophetic 

hope  fuJtilled. 
1  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  the  object  is,  in  any  point  of  view,  iii- 
I  Blgnilicant,  except  iu  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  required  for  it. 
I  It  is  of  importance  even  in  the  mere  calculating  view  of  the  sub- 
[  ject,  even  upon  the  gross  principle  of  protit  and  loss.  How  far 
'  e  character  and  success  of  our  manufactures  depend  upon  the 
f'ttale  of  art  in  the  country  may  be  illustrated  not  only  by  the  weJl- 
I' known  impulse  which  was  given  to  our  potteries  by  the  late  excel- 
T  lent  Mr.  Wedgewood,  when  he  introduced  Etrnacau  models,  but 
I  by  a  fact  more  recent  and  direclly  to  the  point.  When  the  conti- 
[  sent  was  last  opened  to  us  by  the  success  of  our  arms,  our 
I  printed  cottons  were  universally  objected  to,  because  of  their  bad 
t  taste;  and  though  the  material  was  better  than  tliut  of  the  French, 
I  the  French  were  preferred.     The  Manchester  manufacturers  were 

alarmed  - 
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alas'ined ;  tliey  applied  to  tfae  most  ingenious  artists  in  Loildaii  for 
designs^  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  cottons  recovered  their 
former  ascendancy.  These  facts  are  not  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion, but  it  would  indeed  be  unworthy  to  rest  the  merits  of  such 
an  appeal  upon  such  considerations.  The  glory  of  a  nation  in 
arts  and  arms  is  its  truest  and  highest  interest^  and  it  is  by  inn 
j^ressing  upon  the  hearts  of  a  people  the  great  and  heroic  deeds  of 
their  fathers  and  their  brethren,  that  national  greatness  may  be  pro<^ 
longed,  and  a  succession  of  great  and  heroic  men  be  called  forth 
for  the  service  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  series  of  pictures  at  Chantilly  representing  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Great  Cond6.  We  have  greater  victories  to  celebrate, 
and  better  artists  to  celebrate  them;  And  for  our  churches,  there 
is  not  only  the  inexhaustible  source  of  Scripture,  but  tfae  rich  stores 
of  our  own  ecclesiastical  annals  also,  which. have,  in  every  way,  too 
long  been  neglected,  abounding  as  they  do  with  examples  that  well 
desierve  to  be  treasured  up  in  our  hearts.  It  is  no  reason  becausef 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  abused  pictures  and  images  to  the 
introduction  of  a  gross  and  palpable  idolatry,  that  we,  among  whom 
no  such  abuse  is  possible,  should  debar  ourselves  from  the  advantage 
of  speaking  to  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  thereby  imprinting  upon 
the  young  imagination  ideas  which  would  never  be  effaded,  and 
lessons  which  might  sometimes  be  remembered  in  an  hour  of  needy 
and  thoughts  which  would  be  the  prolific  seed  of  virtuous  actions^ 
It  is  not  painters  alone  that  painting  makes ;  it  has  made  heroes 
and  penitents,  and  saints  and  martyrs,  by  calling  forth  whatever 
emulation  is  just  and  salutary.  In  bestowing  upon  it  that  national 
encouragement  to  which  it  has  so  strong  and '  irresistible  a  claims 
we  should  be  giving  an  impulse  to  benev6lence  and  virtue  and 
patriotism  as  well  as  to  genius. 

The  British  sovereigns  have  often  shown  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
this  art,  and  been  its  liberal  patrons  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  age.  Henry  VIII.  protected  and  encouraged  Holbein. 
In  Elizabeth's  reign  we  were  excluded  from  the  countries  in  which 
painting  flourished  and  great  artists  were  to  be  found,  by  the  fierce 
intolerance  of  papal  policy ;  but  that  queen  well  understood  how 
desirable  it  vras  that  great  and  glorious  actions  should  be  preserved 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  and  she  hung  the  House  of 
Lords  with  tapestry  representing  the  defeat  of  the  Armada.  Charles 
I«  loved  poetry  and  painting ;  and  had  his  reign  been  passed  in 
tranquillity,  England  would  have  had  no  cause  to  envy  the  collec- 
tions of  foreign  princes.  After  his  time  the  decline  of  the  ait 
came  on ;  and  when  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  pictures  for 
Greenwich  were  painted,  the  views  of  the  government  went  be- 
yond the  genius  which  could  then  be  found  in  the  country  to  an- 
swer 
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swer  them.  The  late  king  appreciated  painting  and  music  with 
a  real  feeling  of  what  was  excellent  in  both.  Handel  was  his 
favourite  musician^  and  it  will  be  remembered  (to  his  honour)  that 
for  thirty  years  \ie  employed  Mr.  West  when  that  admirable  artist 
had  no  commission  from  any  other  person. 

Of  the  disposition  of  his  present  Majesty  to  encourage  what- 
ever is  connected  with  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  country  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  speak :  the  Royal  Academy  contains  munificent 
proofs  of  his  liberality  to  the  arts.  The  sense  of  the  legislature 
too  has  been  distinctly  pronounced  by  the  purchase  of  the  £lgiu 
Marbles^  an  act  of  which  the  wisdom  is  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  evident.  Many  foreigners  have  already  come  into  this 
island  solely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  these  marbles.  Casts  from 
the  whole  collection  have  been  already  sent  to  Bavaria,  to  Wirtem- 
berg,  to  Russia :  others  have  been  ordered  for  Florence.  The 
school  of  sculpture  will  soon  be  in  England.  We  have  seen  in 
our  own  exhibition  the  work  of  Canova  beside  that  of  an  English- 
man, and  England  might  well  be  satisfied  with  the  excellence  to 
which  her  native  artist  had  attained.  That  national  encourage- 
ment is  asked  for  painting  which  sculpture  already  receives :  and 
when  that  encouragement  is  given,  England  will  assert  and  win  for 
herself  as  high  a  pre-eminence  in  art  as  she  holds  at  this  time  in 
commerce,  in  science,  in  literature  and  in  arms. 
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A. 

AcBAtt  (Sultau^,  memorable  inscription  on' 
the  seal  of,  6. 

Addison,  real  state  of  Popfe*s  quarrel  withy 
419—421. 

Advice  to  Julia^  a  Letter  in  Rbjme,  505 
— its  character,  ib,  506 — 510— descrip- 
tion of  a  dandy's  conversation,  507— of 
London  in  Autumn,  507»  508 — a  trip  to 
Margate  in  the  Steam-boat«  508,  509. 

Albanians,  character  of,  537 — their  dances, 

351. 

Alexandria,  state  of  literature  at,  137, 138. 

Ali,  Pasha  of  Albania,  character  of,  128. 
336,337. 

Alraanach  des  Gourmands,  245. 

America,  state  of  churdies  in,  550,  551-^ 
disregard  of  divine  worship  by  the  Ame. 
rican  Convention,  551,  note, 

Ames  (Fisher),  on  the  liberty  of  the  press^ 
578. 

Andaman  Islanders,  account  of,  81. 

Anne  (Queen),  state  pf  affairs  at  her  acces- 
sion, 9,  10 — composition  and  character 
of  her  ministers,  10,  11 — violence  of 
part^',  19 — her  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  against  his  resigning  his 
command  in  chief,  20-^her  reflection  on 
the  battle  of  Blenheim,  30 — cabal  among 
her  ministers  against  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, 43 — her  duplicity  to  him,  50— 
her  death,  69 — for  the  principal  military 
events  in  lier  reign,  see  Marlborough 
(Duke  Oi>. 

Arabs,  instance  of  the  treachery  of,  279.' 

Aristophanes/  extracts  from  the  comedies 
of,  254,  255;  260.  262.  268. 271—278. 

. comedies  of,   translated  by 

Mr.  Mitchell,  474 — principles  of  the 
Aristophanic  Comedy, 47 5 — incidents  of 
his  Thesmophorio^ousae,  476, 477 — origin 
of  the  Acharnians,  477 — and  of  the 
Knights,  477,  478— plot  of  the  Achar- 
nians, 485 — translation  of  a  scene  omitted 
by  Mr.  Mitchell  486— 489— principles 
of  translation,  developed  and  applied  to 
a  translation  of  Aristophanes,  480—485. 
489,  490 — general  character  of  Mr. 
Mitchell's  translation,  474 — examination 
of  the  execution  of  particular  parts,  with 
specimens,   491 — 504— this    decidedly 


the  best  translation  of  Aristophanes,- ei£- 
tant,  505. 

Art  (Works  of),  propriety  of  introducing 
them  into  churches  considered,  586-^ 
592. 

Athenians  (ancient),  manners  of,  245 — di(^ 
ferent  kinds  of  bread,  mode  and  used  by 
them  and  by  the  other  Greeks,  246-^ 
248 — ^their  pastry  and  confectionary, 
249— account  of  their  cooks^  249 — ^254 
— and  sauces,  254 — 256 — different  sorts 
of  fish  eaten  by  them,  256,  257—259— 
instances  of  their  love  of  fish,  259,  260 
— account  of  their  fishmongers,  261, 262 
— and  of  the  perfumes  used  by  them, 
263,  264— especially  of  Bowers,  264, 
265 — their  wuies,  266,  267 — ^water 
drinkers  satirized,  268 — ^general  mode  of 
living  among  the  dtizcns  of  Athens,  269 
-^their  clubs  and  fnc-nic  parties,  270 — 
of  the  repasts  of  the  common  Athenians, 
271 — 274 — curious  political  salad,  275 
— banquets  of  the  higher  classes,  276 — 
278. 

Athenians  (modern),  character  of,  340, 341. 

Athos  (Mount),  account  of  the  monastery 
of/ 345— 347. 

Autumn  near  the  Rhine,  434— character 
of,  436.     See  Germany, 

Autumn  in  Londoir,  poeticaUy  described,- 
507, 508. 

B. 

Banquets  of  the  Athenians,  account  of,'27& 
—27a.  . 

Barber  (Mr.  Alderman)^  anecdote  of,  423. 

Baths,  effect  of  the  inordinate  use  of,  oif 
the  constitutions  of  the  modem  Greek 
womfen,  3^, 

Battles  of  Schellenberg,  24,  25^— of  Blen.< 
heim,  28^ — of  BtaR)iilie8,40 — of  Oudenard/ 
53 — of  Maplaquet,  59, 60, 

Bavaria  (Eliector),  defeated  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  at  Schellenbere,  24,  25— 
his  negociations  with  the  duke,  26 — hi» 
country  given  up  to  military  execution ^ 
27 — and  completely  subdued  by  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  30. 

Bellamy  (John),  New  Translation  of  the 
Bibler  Part  II.  287— additional  proofs 
of  his  unfitness  for  the  work,  ib.  288. 
— refutation  of  his  assertion,  that  Jerome 
made  his  Latin    tratisiation  horn    the 
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^reek  and  not  /rom  the  Hebrew,  ^92, 
293 — and  ^tbat  all  modern  European 
translations  have  been  made  froQi  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  294 — 298-^his 
slander  of  the  English  Universities  dis- 
provedj  399,  300 — and  also  his  assertion 
'that  there  was  not  a  single  critical  Ile- 
htew  scholar  among  the  translators  of  the 
authorised  version,  301 — 304 — speci- 
mens of  his  blunders,  307 — 317 — his 
utter  incompetency  for  the  task  he  has 
undertaken,  324,  325. 

Belly  and  the  Members,  fable  of,  versified, 
458,  459. 

Belzoni^M.),  assassination  of,  attempted 
by  two  rc^negade  Frenchmen  at  Thebes, 
94— discovers  the  ruins  of  Bemice,  95. 

Bible,  authori^  translation  of,  tracts  in 
vindication  of,  287>— when  any  transla- 
tion may  be  said  to  .be  mad.e  from  the 
original,  291,  292-(-notice  of  English 
translations  of  it,  antecedent  to  the  pre- 
sent authorized  version,  295 — 298 — 
notices  of  the  translators,  301 — 303 — 
and  of  the  instructions  given  to  them,  305 

.  306. 

Bishop's  Bible,  notice  of,  297,  298. 

Blackadcr  (Colonel)  remark  of,  on  the 
English  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, 22)  23 — his  reflections  on  the 
battles  of  Schellenberg,  25 — of  Blenheim, 
27,  and  note — of  B.amilie8,  40 — of 
Oudenard,  S3 — of  Maplaquet,  60. 

Blenheim  (battle  oQ*  28. 

Blow-pipe,  structure  of,  467 — account  of 
its  application  to  fusion,  468—471 — 
analogy  in  its  operations  to  the  nature  of 
volcanoes,  470,  471. 

Bosset  (Lieut.  Col.),  Proceedings  atParga, 
111 — hb  mistakes  corrected,  115 — ^his 
pisoonduct  as  governor  of  Farga,  1^9, 
130. 

Bourbons,  policy  of,  considered,  since  the 
return  of  Louis  XVIII.,  196. 

Bowles  (Rev.  W.  L.),  on  the  invariable 
Principles  of  Poetry,  400 — strictures  on 
his  hostility  to  Pope,  407,  408 — on  his 
definition  of  poetical  execution,  409 — 
and  on  his  observations  on  the  poetic 
character  of  Pope,  409,  410— Mr. 
Bowles's  Invariable  Principles  of  Poetry 
.examined,  410,  411 — vindication  of  the 
poet's  private  character  against  his  as- 
per^ioiis,  412,  413 — particularly  respect- 
ing Pope's  quarrel  with  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  414 — 418 — and  with 
4dd^6on»  419— 421— his  unjust  charge 
against  Pope  fop  censuring  Rowe,  421, 
422. 

^read,  different  sprts  of,  used  by  the  Athe- 
ni^OS  and  other  Qreeks,  246-^248^ 


Brewster  (Rev.  John),  Sketch  of  the  His- 
tory of  Churches,  549. 

Burgess  (Sir  Juroes),  Reasons  in  favour  of 
a  New  Translation  ^f  the  Bible,  287— 
his  abuse  of  the  <juarterly  Review,  289 
— specimens  of  his  ignorance  and  un- 
fairness, 289 — 291 — refutation  of  his 
assertion  that  Jecome  executed  his  Latin 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  from  tiie 
Greek  and  not  from  the  Hebrew,  293, 
294 — wilful  blunder  respecting  the  aju- 
thorised  translators  of  the  Bible,  303 
note,  305,  306,  307 — examination  of  his 
misrepresentations  concerning  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  318 — 324 — his  plagia- 
-  rism,  321. 

C. 

Caloyers  or  Greek  monks  of  Salympria, 
account  of,  343,  344— and  of 'Mount 
Athos,  345-347. 

Canada,  advantages  of,  for  emigration,  over 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  374, 
375,  376 — advice  to  persons  emigrating 
thither,  377 — importance  of  gypsum  as 
a  manure  there,  378,  379 — observations 
on  the  deeded  lands,  granted  by  govern- 
ment, 381 — notice  of  the  settlement  of 
Perth,  382— state  of  the  church  in  Up- 
per Canada,  383,  384 — account  of  p^ro- 
posed  improvements  in  its  inland  n.ayjga- 
tion,  385,  386 — objections  to  emigrating 
to  this  country  considered,  390 — not 
likely  to  be  conquered  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  390 — means  of  ad- 
vancing the  prosperity  of  thb  colony, 
391 — importance  of  diffusing  informa- 
tion concerning  it,  ib.  392,  393— illus- 
trated by  an  estimate  of  expenses,  394, 
395 — what  class  of  persons  best  for  emi- 
grating, 396—400. 

Chapels,  private,  cause  of  the  increase  of, 
564. 

Ch&telet  (Marchioness  dn),  origin  of  her 
acquaintance  with  Voltaire,  156, 157 — 
her  reception  of  Madame  de  Grafigny, 
157 — description  of  her  apartment,  159 
— her  occupations,  160 — prys  into  the 
letters  of  her  visitors,  161 — her  barbarous 
treatment  of  Madame  de  Grafigny,  X63, 
164, 165. 

Church,  state  of,  in  Canada,  383,  384, 

Churches,  want  of  in  North  America,  550, 
551 — want  of  them  in  London  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  d63'^Qt 
Queen  Anne,  553 — deficiency  of  them 
at  present,  in  England,  553,  .^54 — evil 
consequences  of  this  want,  554.  559-:- 
influence  of  the  church  on  the  peasantry, 
558 — motives  that  anciently  promoted 
the  erectipp  of  cl^urcliesi  5^9,  560 — 
P  2  Uberality 
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lUieralitj  qf  James  I.  in  erecting  churches 
iu  Scotland  and  Ireland,  561 — outline  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  for  building  new 
Cburphes,     565,    566— Dr.    Franklin's 
opinion  on  building  churches,  566— spe- 
culative impiety,  circulated  through  the 
press,  a  reason  for  the  erection  of  tliem, 
567 — St.  Paul's,  the  first  church  erected 
ii>  Britain,  58J — beauty  of  the  Knglish 
churches,  583 — the  retaining  of  pews  in 
them,  defended,  584, 585 — the  propriety 
p(  decorating  them  with  works  of  art 
considered,  586 — 592% 
Churchill,  the  poet,  anecdote  of,  433. 
Churchill  (Lord).     See  Marlborough, 
Church-yards  of  the  metropolis,  observa- 
tions on,  559 — simple  expedient  for  pre- 
venting the  robbery  of  graves  in,  559 

Plare  (John),  Poems,  descriptive  of  Rural 
^ife,  %G6 — biographical  notice  of  Inni, 
166 — \7X — specimens  of  his  poems,  ib» 
172 — comparison  of  him  with  Burns  and 
Bloomfield,  173— >«onc|uding  advice  to 
him,  174. 

plarkc  (Dr.  E.  D.),  on  the  Gas  Blow>pipe, 
466 — origin  and  progress  of  his  discove- 
ries, in  the  art  of  fusion,  467,  468 — ^ac- 
count  of  his  mode  of  using  the  blow- 
pipe, 468 — 470 — on  the  analogy  in  its 
operations  to  the  nature  of  volcanoes, 
470,  471 — remarks-thereon,  473. 

P^rg3'»  of  modem  Greece,  wreidied  state 
of,  342^— of  England,  duties  of,  before 
the  Reformation,  553 — tlieir  influence 
after  that  event,  554 — why  they  cannot 
have  the  same  influence  ik>w,  in  large 
parishes,  564 — real  causes  of  their  dimi- 
nished in  fluence,  580 — increased  facili- 
ties given  to  produce  qualified  ministers, 
581. 

phibs  of  the  Athenians,  notice  of,  270. 

Polonies,  in  a  more  immoral  state  than  their 
mother  countries,  552. 

Poniedy,  early,  of  modern  Europe,  stric- 
tures on,  474,  475 — principles  of  the 
Aristophanic  comedy,  475,  476. 

Pommerce  of  modem  Greece,  notice  of,  335 
—causes  of  the  stagtmtion  of  counucrce 
in  Germany,  450. 

Ponfectionary  of  the  Athenians,  2^9. 

Pooks  (Greek),  account  of,  249 — 253— 
notice  of  the  fraternity  of,  at  Atliens, 
tb%  254. 

poray  (M.),  *2^Xtiiis^  B«/9mo^»9,  136.  See 
Greek  Language, 

Course  of  tlie  Niger.     See  Niger. 

-poverdale-s  Translation  of  the  Bible,  notice 
of,  296. 

Cexe  (Rev.  Win.),  Memoirs  of  John  Duke 
of  Mariboroogh,  1 — strictures  oti  his  re- 


mark on  Sir  Robert  Walpole*s  opinion  of 
liistorv,  ib, — materials  of  bis  work,  «6*  2. 
See  Marlborough, 
Gmnmer's  (ArchbUhop)  Trsus^^tiop  of  Uie 

Bibie,  notice  of,  f97. 
Cripps  (Mr.),  on  the  excelleut  itate  of  the 

Swedish  roads,  101. 
Crowne's  tragedy  of  the  Destruction  of 
Jerusalemt  iM)tice  of,  200  no^e — 203  note 
—specimens  of  it,  216—219,  320  notes. 

D. 
Dances  of  the  modem  Greeks  described, 

350,351, 
Dandy,  conversation  of  a,  poetically  de- 

cribed,  507. 
Dauneker,  a  German  sculptor,  notice  of| 

443,444. 
Darwin  (Dr.),  |jetter  of,  534^1}b  death, 

535. 
Day  (Mr.  Thomas),  eccentric  anecdotes  of, 

523, 524 — his  marriage,  525* 
Deeded  lands,  in  Canada,  observations  on, 

381. 
Denon  (M.),  disnkisse^  froni  the  Museum, 

to  make  way  for  Count  Forbin>  83. 
Dinners  of  the  Greeks,  notipe  of,  257, 258. 
D'Israeli  (J.),  Curiosities  of   literature, 

vol.  iii.  245. 
Docfaerd  (Mr.)  progress  of,  ^hrqugh  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  241,  242, 
Dooglas  (Hon.  F.  S.  N.),  Esny  nil  certain 
points  of  resemblance  between  tlie  lin^ 
cient  and  modern  Greeks,  325.      Set; 
Greece, 
Puigenan    (Dr.),     vindicated     from    tlie 

charges  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  517. 
Dutch,  noble  reception  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  by,  15 — vacillation  of  the 
Dutch  government,  1 2, 13 — their  crooked 
policy  impedes  tlie  plans  and  progress  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlbomugh,  17 — and  also 
the  misconduct  of  their  generals  18 — 
interpose  additional .  difficulties  in  th(B 
Duke's  way,  35,  36. 
Duval  (Amciury),  Expos^  des  Faits  sar  \^ 
Cession  de  Parga,  111 — falsehofxl  of  his 
statements,  127. 133  note, 

E. 
Edgeworth  (R.  L.  Esq.),  Memoirs  of,  by 
himself  and  hi»  daughter,  ^10— anec- 
dotes of  bis  ancestors,  511 — 514 — hi^ 
lax  notion  of  the  degrees  of  kindred,  be- 
tween whom  marriage  may  becontracfe<l, 
512 — sundry  improbabilities  in  his  nar- 
rative pointed  oat,  513— birth  of  Mr. 
Edgevforth,  5iiO — anecdote  of  his  early 
years,  514— his  mode  niarriafje,  516 — 
falsehood  delated  in  his  account  of  it, 
516 — and  in  his  statement  relative  to  a 
coltege^9xaM^afiort,  517,  518— b«  first 
marriage,  518,  519 — atfempts  at  tele- 
graphic 
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graphic  apparatus,  52(X— rfemaiii  on  his 
claim  to  the  invention,  521,  522 — U  re- 
called from  France  hy  tlie  death  of  bis 
-wife,  536 — becomes  acquainted  with 
Miss  Honora  Sne^d,  527 — whom  he 
marries,  539 — retires  into  Ireland,  530 
— state  of  that  country,  531 — vacillating 
condact  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  532 — letter 
of  Dr.  Darwin  to  him,  ib, — curious  blun- 
der of  Miss  Edgeworth  relative  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  decade,  535 — deatii 
of  Mr.  Eklgeworth's  fourth  wife,  536 — 
hitjifth  marriage,  t6. — rebellion  of  1798, 
537 — temporizing  conduct  oi  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  id. — ^its  effects  to  himself,  538 — 
strictures  on  his  conduct  in  parliament, 
relative  to  the  Union  of  Ireland  with 
England,  540,  541 — and  on  his  experi- 
mental method  in.education,  541, 542 — 
last  hours  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  543~> 
reasons  for  inferring  his  disregard  of  Re- 
velation, 543 — 548 — concluding  stric- 
tures on  the  memoirs,  548,  549— notice 
of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  Essay  oa  the  Con- 
struction of  Roads  and  Carriages,  96.  98. 
—be  recommends  some  degree  of  curva- 
ture, in  laying  out  roads,  102—  his  opinion 
of  the  inefficacy  of  convexity,  in  laying 
out  roads,  103 — advises  the  materials  to 
be  broken  small,  104 — his  mode  of  forra- 
iqg  roads  on  unsound  sub-strata,  t6. 
Edinburgh  Review,  falsehoods  of  detected, 

135;  136. 
Edrisi's  African  Geography,  of  little  value, 

238. 
Education,  progress  of,  among  the  modem 
Greeks,  368,  359 — strictures  on  the  ex- 
perimental method  of  education,  541, 
.    542. 

Egyptians,  custom  of,  at  feasts,  278. 
Elgin  marbles,  depositing  of,  in  the  British 
Museum,  proved  to  be  a  national  ad- 
.    vantage,  591. 

Elmes  (James),  Letter  to  Lord  Liverpool 
.    on  New  Churches,  549 — his  prbposal  for 

improving  their  architecture,  586,  587. 
Emigrants  to  Canada,  advice  to,  377. 
Emigration,  expediency  of,  as  a  relief  for 
distressed  population,  considered,  387, 
388^-expenses  of  emigration  to  Canada, 
394,  395. 
England,  why  disliked  by  the  French,  177 
— impressions  of  an  Englishman  at  Paris, 
178— contrast  between  them  in  speak4ng 
of  their  respective  countries,  180, 181 — 
difference  in  their  intellectual  endow- 
ments, 181 — 184 — influence  of  history 
and  political  circumistances  on  their  cha- 
racters, 184 — 186 — reason  why  the 
French  find  it  difficult  to  form  just  ideas 
of  England,  187 — 190— furious  bhinders 


and  misrepresentations"  concerning  -  it, 
192—194.  196,  197— wiU  not  b«  ifn- 
,  poverished  bv  transfer  of  capital  to  the 
other  side  of  th«  Atlanticc  388,  889^ — 
population  of  England  before  .the  Refor-  i 
mation,  557. 

Eugene  (^Prince),  concerts  the  phin  of  a 
campaign  with  the  Duke  or  Marlbo- 
rough, 21 — participates  with  him  in  the  ' 
battle  ofSchellenberg,25— ofBienbeiq, 
28 — 'manoeuvre  of,  at  the  battle  of  Ood^- 
iiard,  53— his  indignant  remark  on  the 
treachery  of  the  English  ministers,  65-<r- 
defeats  the  French  In  Italy,  41 — is  le. 
called  by  the  Emperor  oi  Germany,  6$^ 

Exports  and  importsof  Van  Diemeo's  Land*  ^ 
80. 

F. 

Fenelon  (Archbishop),  noble  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  to,  63. 

Field  (Dr.),  eulogium  of,  on  the  English 
Bible,  303,  304. 

fish,  account  of  the  different  sorts  of,  epUen 
by  the  Athenians,  256—259 — instanoes 
of  their  love  of  ii^,  259,  260, 

Fishmongers  (Athenian),  notice  of,  t^, 
262. 

Flanders,  account  of  the  Duke  of  MarJbo- 
rough*s  campaign  in,  36,  37 — movements 
of  the  French  under  Villeroy,  39 — they 
are  defeated  at  the  battlfc  of  Ra«ilies»  40 
— ^its  brilliant  results,  ib,  41 — Maribo- 
rough  commences  a  new  campaign  there,: 
51— battle  of  Oudenard,  53 — Dlle  be- 
sieged and  captured,  54— 56-*-6fa€Dt^ 
invested,  57 — the  French  again  d^leated 
at  the  battle  of  Maplaquet,  59,-dO<— 
Mons  captured,  61 — a  new  campaign 
commenced  there,  but  terminated  by  die 
ignominious  peace  of  Utrecht,  6^— 6b,  > 

Flowers,  used  by  the  Athenians  at  theitv 
feasts,  264,  265. 

Fontaine's  Fables^  translated,  455 — charac- 
teristic of  his  poetry,  455-— exceUence  of 
his  narrations,  456 — and  characten^  .*6. 
457-^-design  of  tlie  translator,  457>— r»pe- 
cimens  of  his  translations,  with  remarits, 
458—465. 

Forbin  (Count)  Voyage  dans  le  Levant,  83 
— succeeds  Defnon  in  the  custody  of  the 
Museum,  ih, — embarks  at  Marseilles,. t6. 
— arrives  at  Athens,  84 — specimen  of 
his  mawkish  dedamution  there,  ih* — 
blunders  ot*  his,  corrected,  85*— hb  foolish 
sneer  on  English  and  German  artists,  i6. 
-T-lib  vanity  mortified  by  the  p»pdaiity 
of  the  English,  86 — raUforiones  that  befel 
the  Count  at  Constantinople,  ift.-— com- 
mercial meanness  of  the  Count,  87 — fhis 
ignorance  exposed,  88,  89-r-iind  false* 
£>od,  90, 92*-*«rrive5  at  St.  Jean  ^hae, 

88^  traverses 
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68— trtTeiies  Palestine,  ib.  89— arrives 
At  Cairo,  90-^eterred  from  visiting  Up- 
|wr  Egypt  by  dread  of  the  Eoglisli,  91, 
99 — hiS'abuse  of  Mr.  Salt  corrected,  93. 

Franklin  (Dr.)  reproof  by,  of  the  American 
convention,  for  their  disregard  of  t;bc 
Deity,  551,  note — his  sentiments  on  build- 
ing new  churches,  566. 

Free.thinking  Christians'  conference,  insti- 
tttted*  574 — questions  proposed  for  dis- 
cusMons  574»  575 — their  tenets,  575— 
utterly  subversive  of  Christianity,  575, 
576-'bla8phemous  handbills,  576— -acti- 
ynty  of  their  agents  in  circulating  infidel 
tnwts,  576, 577. 

French  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Schellen- 
berg,  24,  25— of  Blenheim,  28— of  Ra- 
milies,  40 — of  Oudenard,  53^of  Ma- 
plaquet,  59,  60 — why  the  French  dislike 
England,  177 — contrast  between  them 
and  the  Engluh,  when  speaking  of  their 
respective  countries,  180, 181 — ^difference 
between  the  intellectual  endowments  of 
the  two  nations,  181 — 184 — influence  of 
history  and  political  circumstances  on 
tbdr  respective  chanicters,  184 — 186 — 
why  the  French  find  it  difficult  to  form 
just  Ideas  of  that  country,  187 — 190 — 
strictures  on  the  modem  French  glory, 
194, 195. 

Funeral  ceremonies  of  the  modem  Greeks, 
349. 

Fasion. — See  Gas  Bhuhpipe. 

G. 

Gas  Blow-pipe,  origin  and  progress  of  dis- 
coveries with,  in  the  art  of  fusion,  467, 
468 — Dr.  Clarke's  mode  of  using  it,  468 
•—470 — analogy  iii  its  operations  to  the 
nature  of  volcanoes,  470,  471. 

Geneva  version  of  the  Bible,  notice  of,  297. 

Germany,  estimable  character  of  the  inha- 
iMtants  of,  435 — ^hy  they  are  attached 
to  secret  societies,  ib. — the  real  design  of 
soch  societies,  436 — description  of  a  Ger-- 
man  inn,  438,  439 — and  of  the  scenery 
pn  the  Rhine,  439 — 440 — constitution 
and  proceedings  of  the  secret  tribunal, 
441, 442— forest  of  Odenwald,  described, 
442,  443— observations  on  the  German 
courts,    443 — especially    Weimar    and 

•  Stuttgardt,  tfr.-'^want  of  discipline  the 
cause  of  the  irregularities  of  the  German 
Universities,  446 — the  professors  there, 
dependent  on  the  students,  447,  448 — 
evils  of  the  subdivision  of  property,  449 
causes  of  the  stagnation  of  German  com- 
merce, 450~political  state  of  Germany, 
451— 453— public  journals  there  on  the 
increase,  453 — curious  blunder  in  one, 
453,  454. 

GodolpUn  (Lord  Treatarer),   created    a 


peer,  46— his  observations  on  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany's  conduct,  48 — his  dis- 
interestedness, and  death,  67, 

Grafigny  HVI adame  de).  Vie  priv6e  de  Vol- 
taire et  Madame  du  Ch&telet,  154 — bio- 
graphical notice  of  her,  155--Hiccottnt  of 
Iter  reception  by  them,  157 — description 
of  her  apartment,  159, 160 — and  of  their 
commmon  pursuit »  160 — her  reflections 
on  the  misery  of  Voltaire  and  Madame 
du  Chktelet,  162 — their  cruel  treatment 
of  her,  163— 165— her  death,  165. 

Grece  (C.  F.)  Facts  and  Observations  on 
Canada,  &c.  373 — character  of  his  work, 
375 — on  tlie  comparative  advantages  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  North 
America  for  emigration,  376 — advice  to 
emigrants,  377 — on  the  use  of  gypsum  in 
agriculture,  378,  379. 

Greece  (Modem),  account  of,  and  of  its  in- 
babit;uits,  325 — its  physical  geograpliy, 
326,  327 — population,  327 — mountains, 
t6* — plains,  328 — climate,  ib.  329 — pro- 
ductions, 330— 334— account  of  the  Vlaki 
or  migratory  shepherds,  334 — commerce, 
335 — character  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
continent,  336— especially  of  Ali  Pasha, 
t^.  337 — the  Albanians,  337 — and  the 
Mainiotes,  338,  339— notice  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Maina,  339,  340— character  of 
the*  modern  Athenians,  340,  341 — 
wretched  state  of  the  inferior  Greek 
clergy,  342—  character  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Larissa,  343 — account  of  the  Caloyers 
of  Salympria,  343,  344 — and  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  Mount  Athos,  345,  346,  347 
— attachments  of  the  modern  Greeks  to 
the  superstitious  ceremonies  of  their  an- 
cestors, 347 — their  nuptial  ceremonies, 
348 — funeral  rites,  349 — amusements^ 
350 — the  Romaika  or  circular  danced 
350,  351 — dances  of  the  Albanians,  351 
— attachment  of  the  women  to  the  bath, 
and  its  effects  on  their  constitutions,  352 
general  character  of  the  modern  Greeks, 
353, 354 — ^their  habitations  and  domestic 
arrangements  described,  354 — 356 — 
state  of  literature  among  them,  357 — 
progress  of  education  among  them,  3.59. 

Greek  language,  causes  of  the  preservation 
of,  for  so  many  centuries,  137 — 141 — 
alterations  effected  in  it  by  the  Macedo- 
nians about  the  time  of  Alexander,  141 
— at  what  period  most  pure,  141, 142 — 
structure  of  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagiot 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  142, 143 — 
instances  of  tlie  declming  purity  of  the 
Greek  language  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Christian  churoh,  143 — 145 — particu- 
larly in  the  sixth  century,  145 — changes 
in  the  teraunatloas  of  Romaic  Greek . 
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words,  146,  147 — tlie  affinity  of  tlie 
Homaic  Greek  to  the  Hellenic,  why 
greater  than  the  atHnity  of  the  Italian  to 

^  the  I^atin,  147 — this  affinity  illustrated 
by  examples,  147 — 149 — strictures  ou 
the  pronunciation  of  certain  Greek  let- 
ters, 149 — 151 — and  on  the  accentual 
mode  of  reading  and  speaking,  151 — 153 
— the  reason  why  there  are  no  standard 
works  in  the  Romaic  or  modern  Greek, 
154. 

Gypsum,  importance  of,  as  a  manure,  378, 
379. 

H. 

Hadji  Hamet,  route  of,  through  the  interior 
of  Africa,  231,  232. 

Harley,  intrigues  of,  against  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  49, 50-— Klismissed  from  the 
ministry,  51. 

Haydon  (B.  R.)  on  new  churches,  549— 
his  proposal  for  decorating  them  with 
paintings,  587 — observations  on  it,  588 
—592. 

Haygarth  (W.  Esq.)  Greece,  a  poem,  325. 

Hebrew  literature,  proofs  of  the  cultivation 
of,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I.  299—303. 

Hellenic  language,  cultivation  of,  extending, 
358. 

Herodotus,  veracity  of,  established,  96. 

Highways,  importance  of,  on  canals,  97 — 
testimonies  to  the  bad  state  of^  the  roads 
near  London,  99, 100 — improvements  of 
certain  roads,  100,  101 — curved  roads 
recommended,  102 — too  great  a  convexity 
the  prevalent  fault  in  forming  roads,  103 
— their  materials  ought  to  be  broken 
small,- id.  104 — suggestions  for  improving 
roads  oir  unsound  bottoms,  105 — best 
mode  of  keeping  roads  in  repair,  106 — 
partial  paving  recommend«d,  107 — sug- 
gestions for  improving  highways,  108 — 
^rst/the  appointment  of  county  or  district 
surveyors^  t6« — secondly,  the  union  of 
several  trusts  within  ten  miles  of  London, 
ib.  109 — thirdly,  the  combining  all  the 
existing  highway  laws  into  one  code,  109 
— benefit  of  a  general  commutation  for 
statute  labour,  t6. — causd  of  the  defec- 
tive state  of  parish  roads,  and  its  remedy, 
109—111. 

Hill  (Abigail)/  intrigues  against  her  bene- 
factors the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, 49,  50. 

Hobart  Town,  in  Van  Diemen's  Island,  ac- 
count of,  75r,  76. 

Hodgskin  (T.)  Travels  in  the  North  of 
Germany,  434 — character  of  them,  436, 
437. 

Holland  (Dr.)  Travelsriu  the  Ionian  Isles, 
&c.  325. 


Hope,  verses  on,- 169« 

Horses,  number  of,  kept  by  the  principal 

coach-propnetors  in  and  near  Ix)ndoii» 

99, 100.       ' 
Howe  (Michael),  the  Bush  Banger  of  Van 

Diemen's  land,  account  of,  81 — 83. 

r. 

Ibn  Batouta,  an  early  Arab  traveller,  notio^ 
of,  239— outline  of  hb  route,  239, 240. 

Impropriations,  notice  of  a  sbdety  for  pur- 
chasing them,  in  the  rcagn  of  Charles  !• 
561,562. 

Inns  of  Germany,  described.  43^  439. 

Infidel  tracts,  circulated  with  aic^ity,  i76, 
577. 

Inland  navigation  of  Canada,  improYements 
in,  S85,  386. 

J'. 
Jacob  (William)i  View  of  the  Agricolton, 

&c.  of  Germany,  434 — character  of  luar 

work,  435.     See  Germany, 
James  I.,  liberality  of,  in  erecting  churches 

in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  561. 
James  II.,  noble  conduct  of  Lord  Charchiil 

to,  3 — his  reflection  on  being  forsaken  hj 

his  children,  9. 
Jerome,  vindicated  from    the    charge   of 

having  made  his  Latin  translation  of  the 

Old  Testament  from  the  Greek  and  not 

from  Ihe  Hebrew,  292 — 294. 
Jerusalem,  Fall  of.    See  Crounie,  Milman^-' 

(city  of),  poetically  described,  204. 
Jews,  situation  of  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 

198, 199. 
Johnson  (Charles,  Esq.)  testimony  of  to 

the  bad  state  of  the  roads  near  London, 

99. 
Joseph  us*s  History  of  the  Jewish  War,  re- 
mark on,  201. 
Journals  (public),  of  Germany,  notice  of, 

453. 

K. 
Kotzebue,  immoral  tendency  of  the  dramas 

of,  one  cause  of  his  assassination  by 

Sand,  447 — his  assassination  vindlcatea 

by  I'rofessor  Krug,  445,  446. 

-    L. 
Larissa  (Archbishop  of),  character  of,  543. 
Latin  language,  changes  in,  in  the  early 

ages  of  the  Christian  a^ra,  145, 146. 
Launceston,  in  A^au  Diemen's  land,  notice 

of,  76. 
Life,  verses  on,  169, 170. 
Literature,  state  of,  among   the    modem 

Greeks,  357, 358. 
liturgy,  importance  of  reading  it  iropres* 

sively,  558. 
LonJidale  (Lord),  munificeiit  d<»iatioo  of« 
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for  providing  .minlttert  for  the  Church  of 

England,  581,  note, 
Louis  XIV,  opinion  of,  on    the  English 

councils,  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne, 
'     9, 10. 

M. 

M'Adam  (J.  L.),  Tracts  on  the  making  of 
Roads,  96— character  of  them,  98 — his 
qualifications  for  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken«.  100 — his  statements  relative  to  the 
actual  Improvement  of  certain  roads,  1 00, 
101 — testimony  to  the  value  of  his  me- 

.    thod,  101,  tot — recommends  the  roate- 

*     rials  for  the  formation  of  roads  to  be 
broken  small,  and  why,  103,  104 — and 

"■  '■  that  women  and  children  should  be  em- 
ployed in  breaking  them;  104 — his  mode 
of  making  a  road  over  a  boggy  or  swampy 
soil,  105, 106. 
'  Macedonians  altered  the  Greek  language  in 
the  time  of  Alexander,  141. 

Maplaquet,  battle  of,  59, 60, 
'  Macqnarrie  (port),  in  Van  Diemen's  Iand» 
notice  of,  77. 

Maina  (district  of),  brief  notice  of,  339— 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  338,  339. 

Maitland  (Sir  Thomas),  liberality  of,  to  the 
Farganotes,  131, 13^. 

Margate,  trip  to,  in  a  steam-boat,  poetically 
described,  503,  509. 

Marlborough  (Charles  Churchill,  Duke  of), 
anecdotes  of  his  early  life,  2,  3 — created 
peer,  3 — his  disinterested  conduct  to 
James  II.  ih. — remarks  on  his  behaviour 
at  the  Revolution,  4 — his  fidelity  to  Wil- 
liam III.  and  to  the  British  constitution, 
5 — corresponds  with  James  II.  6 — mag- 
nanimous conduct  of  William  III.  to 
him,  ife.  7 — state  of  Europe  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Anue,  8,  9 — schemes  of 
Louis  XIV.  frustrated  by  the  Countess  of 
Marlborough,  lO^embarks  for  Holland, 
as  generalissimo  of  the  Allied  British  and 
t)utch  force,  12— is  impeded  in  his  plans 
of  action  by  the  tardy  counsels  of  the 
Dutch  states,  ih.  13 — his  partial  suc- 
cesses 'notwithstanding,  14 — narrowly 
escapes  being  seized  by  the  French,  15 
— is  created  Duke  of  Marlborough,  which 
dignity  he  accepts  with  reluctance,  16 — 
again  frustrated  in  his  plans  by  the 
crooked  policy  of  the  Dutch,  17 — and  by 
the  misconduct  of  their  generals,  18 — 
resolves  to  resign  his  post,  but  is  withheld 
by  the  intreaties  of  Queen  Anne,  19,  20 
— proposes  to  carry  the  campaign  into 
Germany,  21 — character  of  his  army,  22, 
23 — which  he  brings  into  excellent  order, 
23 — defeats  the  Galio-Bavarian  array  at 
Schellenherg,  24,  25 — ncgociations  with 


the  elector,  26 — gives  up  his  country 
to  military  execution,  27 — defeats  the 
Frendi  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  28-~ 
conduct  of  the  Duke's  political  adver- 
saries in  consequence  of  it,  29,  30 — its 
important  results,  30,  31 — effects  of  his 
fatigues  on  the  Duke's  health,  32 — 
.  grateful  and  honourable  reception  of  the 
Duke,  on  his  return,  33 — he  embarks 
again  for  the  conttnent,  t6.^-tardy  pre- 
parations of  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
ibt — manoeuvres  of  Marshal  Villars,  34 
— chagrin  of  the  Duke,  35 — account  of 
the  campaign  in  Flanders,  36,  37 — ho- 
nourable anecdote  of  Marlborough's 
kindness,  38 — movements  of  the  French 
under  Villeroy,  39 — they  are  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Ramiliea,  40 — its  bril- 
liant results,  t6.  41 — vexatious  situation 
of  affairs  to  Marlborough,  both  abroad 
and  at  liome,  42,  43— <lisinterested  con- 
duct of  the  Duke  to  tlie  Queen,  44,  45 
— brilliant  reception  of  the  Duke  on  his 
return,  45,  46 — promotes  the  union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  46— situa- 
tion of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad  in 
1707,  46,  47— treachery  of  Harley 
against  him,  50 — invasion  of  England  by 
the  Pretender,  51 — Marlborough  forms 
the  plan  of  a  new  campaign  on  the  con- 
tinent, 1*6. — gains  the  battle  of  Oudienard, 
53 — besieges  and  captures  Lille,  54 — 56 
— invests  Ghent,  57 — nobly  resists  a 
bribe  from  the  French  government,  i6. — 
defeats  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Ma- 
plaquet, 59,  60 — and  captures  Mons,  61 
— enters  upon  his  last  campaign,  ^ — bis 
noble  treatment  of  Fenelon,  55-— falsely 
charged  with  peculation,  66 — peace  of 
Utrecht  concluded,  and  Marlborough  dis- 
graced, G7t  68 — noble  reception  of  hiin 
abroad,  69-— is  recalled  on  the  accession 
of  George  I.  ih, — his  death,  ih, — brief 
review  of  his  character,  71 — ^73 — excel- 
lent moral  order  of  his  camp,  72. 

Marlborough  (Sarah,  Duchess  of),  adopts  a 
different  line  of  politics  from  her  husband, 
11 — her  opinion  on  giving  places,  12 — 
dismissed  from  herofiSce  by  Queen  Anne, 
62,  63 — her  reply  to .  proposals  for  a 
second  marriage,  70 — ^generous  conduct 
to  a  Chelsea  penMoner,7i,  72 — her  cha- 
racter, 11, 1^ — her  noble  sentiments  on 
the  giving  of  places,  .12 — did  not  offer 
Pope  a  thousand  pounds  to  suppress  the 
character  of  Atossa,  423,  424. 

Marriages  (septeili\ial),  curious  proposal  for, 
415. 

Matthewa's  Translation  of  the  Bible,  notice 
of.  296. 

Messiah,  song  to,  209,  210.   •   - 

Methodists 
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Methodists  in  America,  observations  on, 
4383. 

Michaelis,  opinion  of,  on  the  spread  of  in- 
fidelity, 568. 

MiJnian  (Rev.  H.  H.)  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
a  dramatic  poem,  1 98— situation  of  the 
,^ew8  at  the  siege  of  Jeirusalem,  198 — 200 
•T-difficDities  attending, the,  subject,  200, 
201 — strictures  on  the,c6nstrnction  of  the 
poem,  202,  203— plan  of  it,  with  ex- 
tracts and  remarks,  2p3 — 223 — general 
Nervations  on  the  poen;i,' compared  lyith 
the  author's  former  works^  223 — 225. 

Milton,  Pope's  criticism  on,  ^i 

Ministry^  (English),  composition' of,  at  the 
•accession  of  Queen  Aiine,  10, 

Mitchell  (T.^  translation  of  Arlstopba'Aes, 
474 — ^general  character  of  it,  ih, — examiv 
nation  of  the  execution ;  of  particular 
fMrts/  with  specimens,  491— ^504— this 
decidedly  the  best  translation  of  Aris-., 
,\tophanes  extant,  505.    ^e&  ArtO&plwkes^ 

Mollien  (G.)  ..Voyage  dans  Tlnterieur  de 
TAfrique,  ^'c  ^25— estimate  of  his  ac- 
quirements as  a  traveller,  242 — objects 
qf  his  mission,' 242;  243— the  information 
;  obtained  by  htift  of  little  vajue,  243, 244. 

Monastic  Orders,  benefit  of,  to  the  church, 

Montague  (Lady  Mary  "\yortley),  character 
of,  .414— 416 — singular  scheme  of,  for 
^^e^kehnial  marriages,  415— was  s|rif-edu< 
cuted^  416 — account  of  her  qtiafrei  with 

.  Mr,  Pppe,  417,  418. 

Montague  (Mr.  Wortley),    character  of, 

Montesquieu;' curions  mistakes  of  relative 

to  England, '1 88,  t89. 
Monck  (Sir  Cfiarles),  false  statements  of 

conceminrg  the  Parganotes,  135» 

«■. _    .J 

Nig^r  (river),  information  relative  to  the 
course  of,  229 — 233 — proofs  of  its  iden- 
tity With  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  with  a  plan, 
236-5-240. 

Nuptial  c6r6inoniei  of  the  Modern  GfeekSi 
348. 

6. 

Oudenard,  battle  of;  53*-^ts  britliaht  re- 
sults, 54 — 56. 

Oxygen  Gas,  notice  of  expieiriments  with;in 
aid  of  fusion,  472. 

P. 

Painting,  advantage^  of  an  annual  grant  for 
the  encouragement  of,  589 — munificence 
of  British  sovereigns  in  encouraging  and 

?iromoting  it,  d90-^-e8pccially  of  Gtibrge 
II.  591— and  his  present  Majesty,  tft. 
Parg0,  general  misnnderstaitding  prevalent 
Concerning  the  cession  of»  to  tne  I'orte, 
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111 — ^ils  origin,  112— extent  of  its  terri- 
tory, 113-^shake^  off  itj  allegiance  to 
the  Turks,  113,  11*4 — throws  itself  into 
the  protection  of  the  French,  115 — sur*^ 
renders  unconditioiially  to  General  Campr, 
bell,  1 16 — proofs  that  Parga  was  neyer 
considered  by  the  British  government 
otherwise  than  as  belonging  to  the  Porte,] 
1;!/— 119-^and  that*  previously  to  Parga^. 
being  given  up  to  Ali  Pasha,  by  the  Bri**> 
tisb  government*  every  provisiqn  was, 
made  for  the  inlmbitdntJ,  121^ — considef- 
ations  on  the  probabl4  lAtuation  of  Bri-. 
tain,  had  she  insisted  Oti  keejMng  po^' 
session  of  Parga,  122-^124 — bad  cha- 
racter of  the  Pargaiiotes,-  124-^1 27-r-T, 
character  of  Ali  Pasha,' .128 — ^narrativ|B 
of  the  proceedings'  ft>r  givltag^up  Parga  to' 

>  the  Porte,  129 — 131— estimate,  of  4he 
property  of  the  Parganotes^  131*  132 — j^ 
liberality  of  the  Lord  Commissioner  to^ 
fliem,  133— ^and  of  the  amount  of  com-' 
pensatTjl>n  given  to.  them,  134— fali^  a»^ 
Motion  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview  de-' 
,  t6cted,  135,  136.  .,,.,,.,,  ^ 

Pamell  (Wm.  Esq.),  Letter  to^fe^  Editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  ^0 — answec.  \6 
his  first  complaint,  that  the  editoriisjto^ 
tally  ignorant  of  farfjtaing,  t6.  361-rbis 
mistakes  in  early  Irish  history  corrected*' 
362— 365— Mh  Parnell  guilty  of  g^t 
inoon^istency,  365,  366— tlie  ;  reviewed 
vindicated  from  the  charge  ofignora^^^ 
S66,  367 — Mr.  Parneirs  ridiculous  abuse 
of  the  potatoe,'  368,  369— re^futed  by 
facts,  369 — his,  mistakes  conoemirig  thef 
government  pf  the  Irish,"  370—372 — 
conduding^  remarks  on  Mr.  FarnidII,'37!^y- 
373.  ',  . 

Pastry,  of*  the  Athenians,  notice  of,  24^. 

Paterson  (James),  A  I^ractical  Treatise  6d 
Public  Roads,  96— character  of  it,  98^ 
his  illustration  of  the  difference  between 
going  over  a  hill,  and  rpuhd  its  bottom^ 
102 — his  m6de  of  mending  roads  over 
spHngy  substrata,  103 — and  of  draining 
them,  106. 

Paving  recommended  for  roads  near  tibe 
capital  and  great  towns,  107. 

Perfumes  uf  the  Greeks,  account  of,  263^*^ 
265. 

Pergamus;  state  of  learning  at,  137, 138* 

Perth,  a  Settlement  in  Upper  Canada^  no* 
tice  of;  38^.' 

Picnic  parties  of  th6  Athenians,  notice  of« 
270.  ^ 

Pictures;  proposal  for  decdrtiting  churches 
with,  587, 588— remarks  thereon,  588— 

592; 
Pittwater  settlement  in  Van  Diemeh's  liind, 

notice  of|  76« 
q'  ;    ®»to. 
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Plato,  study  of,  a  mean  of  prctenrUig  the 
Greek  Language,  137, 139* 

Pope  (Alexander),  cliaracter  of,  assailed  by 
his  two  last  editors,  407 — Warton*s  ob- 
jeotioo  to  biro  as  a  poet,^408 — ^vindication 
of  bis  poetical  character  against  the  petty 
critidsmsof  Mr.Bowles,  408 — 411— and 
Ifoni  tbe  charge  of  being  sordid,  41^,  413 
—-instance  of  bis  generosity  and  indepen- 
dence, 413 — real  state  of  bb  quarrel  with 
Lftdy  Marv  Wortley  Montague,  414 — 
4lS^-Tiudicaled  against  Mr.  Bowie's 
aoooant  of  his  quarrel  with  Addison,  419 
-'-4S1— *aiid  from  the  charge  of  sparii>g 
neither  friend  nor  foe,  in  the  case,  of 
Rowe,  441,  42S — proof  that  he  did  not 
receive  a  thousand  pounds  from  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  for  suppressing 
the  charapter  of  Atossa,  423,  4S4— rand 
of  his  independence,  ib. — acooon.t  of  his 
«arly  education,  .425 — 427 — his  own 
statement  of  his  poetical  studies,  427^- 
429— gratitude  of  Pope  to  tlie  Abb^ 
Southcot,  428,  note-^hm  opinion  on  writ- 
ing a  poem,  430,  431 — Lord  Hervev's 
and  Aaron  Hill's  characters  of  his  works, 
481 — strictures  on  his  preference  of  an- 
tiquity to  the  best  ipodem  poets,  432 — 
and  on  his  criticism  on  Milton  and 
Shakespeare,  432»  433 — general  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Pope*s  poetiy,  433,  434. 

Fa|Hilation  of  Modem  Greece,  notice  of, 
327. 

Press,  observations  on  the  liberty  of,  578. 

Productions  of  Van  Diemen*8  LmuI,  78,  79 
--of  Modem  Greece,  330—334. 

Professors  of.  the  German  Universities,  de- 
pendent on  the  students,  447r-«oon8e- 
quences  of  such  dependence,  448. 

Publications  (New),  List  of,  281. 

Purity  of  the  Greek  Language,  instances  of 
the  decline  of,  in  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, 143—145. 

R. 

Bamiliesy  battle  of,  40 — its  brilliant  results, 
t6.  41. 

Religion,  the  only  basis  of  freedom,  579. 

Ritchie  (the  late  Mr.),  admirable  qualifica- 
tions of,  for  exploring  the  interior  of 
Africa,  126— notice  of  bis  researdies  in 
the  interior  of  Tripoli,  227^biB.  prema- 
ture death,  228 — substance  of  informa- 
tion procured  by  him  relative  to  Tim- 
boctoo,  fiornou,'the  river  Niger,  and  tbe 
neighbouring  countries,  229— 233— pro- 
baUlities  that  tbe  Niger  is  the  same  as 
the  Nile  of  £gypt,  236—241. 

Rivers,  in  Van  i^iemen's  Land,  notice  of, 

75, 77. 
Romaic  or  modem  Greek  laupguage,  changes 
ift  tbe  terminations  of,  14^  147— the  affi- 


nity of  this  language  to  the  HtUenic, 
why  greater  than  that  of  the  Italian  to 
the  lAtin,147— instances  of  such  affinity, 
147 — 149 — certain  letten  how  pro^ 
iiQanoed»149 — Idl-Tohscnrations  on  the 
accentual  mode  of  reading  and  spealuQg, 
151 — 153— why  thare  are.  uo  standard 
works  in  this  language,  154. 

Romaika,  or  drcnlar  danoe  of  the  Mod?m 
Greeks,  described,  350, 351. 

Romans,  coltirated  Greek  literature,  138. 

Rowe,  Pope^  obsenratum  on,  considered, 
421,422. 

Rubichon  (M.),de  I'Angleterre,  174 — why 
Frenchmen  dislike  England,  177 — im- 
pressiotts  of  an  Englishn^aat  Paris*  176 
— contrast  between  the  -.English  and 
French,  when  speaking  of  their  coon- 
trits,  180, 181— difference  between  the 
intellectual  endowments  of  the  two  na- 
tions, 181  — 184 — influence  ofhistory  and 
political  circumstances  on  the  characteis 
of  the  two  uationa,  184 — 186 — the  great 
deyelopement  of  all  the  intellectual 
powers  of  England,  a  reason  why  Freiich. 
men  find  it  difficult  to  form  jiutide«s  of 
that  country,  187, 188 — iUustrated  hi  the 
person  of  Montesquieu,  188 — 190 — 
qualifications  of  M.  Rubichon  fiM*  Iris 
work,  19 1> — character  of  it,  s5« — speci- 
mens of  his  misrepresentations^  192, 193, 
194 — ^his  strictures  on .  modem  ■  Frepidi 
glory,  194,  195— and  on  the  poKcy  of 
the  Bourbons  since  the  return  of  Louis 
XVIIL  196— ludicrous  blunders  of  the 
author,  196,  197— and  contradictioiB, 
198. 

S. 

Salad,  political  one  described,  275. 

Salympria,  account  of  a  Greek  monastery 
at,  343, 344. 

Sand  (Charles  Lewis),  Memoirs  of,  434^ 
character  of  them,  444, 445— 4u>tice  of 
his  early  career,  445— his  assassination 
of  Kotzebue  vindicated  by  Pro£enor 
Krag,  445, 446^  notet. 

Satyr  and  the  Traveller,  fiible  of,  versified, 
461,  462. 

Sauces  of  the  Athenians,  account  of,  254-r- 
256. 

Savoy  ^Duke  oO«  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion by  the  Duke  of  Mariborough*  32. 

Schellenberg,  battle  of,  24,  25 — its  conse- 
quences, 26,  27. 

Schiller,  notice  of,  444. 

Secret  Tribunal,  account  of  the  oooatit^tion 
and  proceedings  of,  441,  442. 

Septuagint,  Gre^  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, obwrvations  on  the  language  of, 
142,  143-^its  piesent  ttrixt  irindicated, 
322. 

Shaketpeare, 
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Shakespeare,   Pope's  criticism  on,  consi- 
dered, 433. 

Siloani  (Fountain  of),  exquisitely  poetical 
apostrophe  to»  205. 

Spence  (Rev.  John),  Observations,  Anec- 
dotes and  Characters  of  Men.  and  Boolcs, 
400 — siecret  hbtory  df  t%e  delay  of  tTieir 
publications,  401, 402 — apprehensions  of 
some  of  the  editors  of  Pope's  works  con- 
cerning their  being  printed,  403, 404 — 
estimated  character  and  filial  piety  of 
Mr.  Spence,  ib»  405. 

Storm  Bay,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  de- 
scribed, 75. 

StrAchau  (James),  Visit  to  the  Province  of 
Upper  Canada,  373— character  of  his 
work,  384,  387 — on  the  state  of  religion 
there,  t6. — inland  navigation,  385,  386. 

Stuart  (Captain),  The  Emigrant's  Guide  to 
Upper  Canada,  373 — character  of  the 
work,  379,  380 — observations  on  the 
deeded  lands  of  Upper  Canada,  381 — 
notice  of  the  settlement  of  Perth,  382 — 
strictures  on  his  OfHaion  of  the  American 
Methodists,  383. 

Summer  morning,  poetical  description  of, 
172. 

T. 

Telegraphs,  notice  of  Mr.  Edgewortli's  at- 
tempts to  construct,  520 — remarks  on  his 
claims  to  the  invention  of  them,  521. 

Telford  (Mr.),  on  the  state  of  the  roads  in 
Wales,  103. 

Theophrastus  taught  many  facts  which  are 
considered  as  of  modem  discovery,  466. 

Timbuctoo,  account  of,  231. 

Tindal's  Translation  of  the  Bible,  notice  of, 
295. 

Todd  (Rev.  H.  J.),  Vindication  of  the  Au- 
thorized Translation  and  Translators  of 
the  Bible,  287 — character  of  bis  work, 
291. 

Torcy  (Marquis  de),  in  vain  attempts  to 
bribe  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  57,  58. 

Trade  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  79,  80. 

Translation,  true  principles  of,  developed, 
480—- 484 — application  of  tlicm  to  a 
translation  of  Aristophanes,  484 — 486. 
489,  490 — exemplification  of  them  in  a 
scene  from  that  poet*s  Acharnians,  486 
--489. 

Travels,  valae  of,  why  frequently  dimi- 
nished, 174,  175. 

Treachery  of  the  Arabs,  279,  280. 

Triuity,  statute  of  9  and  10  W.  III.  against 
impngners  of,  repealed,  569. 

Tnarick,  a  people  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
notice  of,  230. 

U. 

Unitarians,  statute  of  9 
against,  repealed,  569- 


repeal,  569.— its  effects,  570 — ^infamous 
placards  posted  by  one,  570,  571 — ap- 
peal to  discreeter  Unitarians  on  the  Im- 
pudenefe  and  wickedness  Of  them,  572 — 
notice 'of  the  Unitarian  conferences,  at 
Hackney,  573. 

Universities  (English),  proofs  of  Ihe  cidti- 
vation  of  Hebrew  literature  at,  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  899-r 
303. 

Universities  (German),  cause  of  Hke  irregu- 
larities in,  446 — extensive  range  -of 
sciences  taught  there,  ib. — the  professors 
dependent  upon  the  students,  447,  448. 

Utrecht,  peace  of,  63. 
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-remarks  on  inch 


Van  Diemen's  Land,  when  first  discovered 
and  settled,  73,  74 — itsclimateand  phy- 
sical appearance,  74— description  of  its 
ports  and  towns,  75 — Storm  Bay  and 
Hobart  Town,  ib,  76— Settlements  of 
Pittwater  and  Clarence  Plains,  76 — Port 
Dalrymple  and  Launceston,  ib. — Port 
Macqnarie,  77 — Port  Davey,  ib, — state 
of  farming  there,  77,  78 — natural  pro- 
ductions, 78 — exotic  productions  that 
thrive  there,  ib, — jurisdiction,  ib, — ab- 
stract of  the  population,  land  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  stock,  79 — trade,  ib, — state- 
ment of  exports  and  imports,  80 — ;ac- 
coant  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  ifr. 
81 — and  of  Michael  Howe,  the  bush- 
ranger, 81 — 83. 

Vansittart  (Rt.  Hon.  N.).  Speech  On  the 
necessity  of  New  Churches,  549. 

Venddme  (Duke  de), outmanoeuvred  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  47 — defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Oudenard,  53. 

Villars  (Marshal),  manoeuvres  of,  in  Flan- 
ders, 34— instance  of  his  falsehood  in  his 
Meniuirs,  ib, 

Villeroy  (Marshal),  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  28 — besieges  Liege,  34— 
is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Rarailies,  40. 

Vlaki,  or  migratory  shepherds  of  Modern 
Greece,  account  of,  334,  335. 

Volcanoes,  analogy  between,  and  the  ope- 
rations of  the  blow-pipe,  470,  471 — re- 
marks thereon,  473. 

VoIt{ure,  private  life  of,  with  Madame  da 
Ch&telet,  154^— origin  of  his  connection 
with  her,  156— it  is  an  unhappy  one,  162 
— their  reception  of  Madame  de  Gra- 
figny,  157— description  of  his  apart- 
ments, 158 — their  occupations,  160— 
his  baseness  towards  his  guests,  161 — 
163— consummate  impudence,  161 — his 
barbarous  treatment  of  Madame  de  Gra- 
figny,  164,  165 — general  character  of 
•toltaire,'166. 

Waday, 
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Wada?,  a  country  in  the  Interior  of  Africa, 
notice  of,  233. 

Walpole  (Sir  Robert),  remark  oC  oh  his- 
tory, 1. 

Water-drinkers  among  the  Athleiiiani^  sa- 
tirised, 268. 

Whigs,  violent  conduct  of,  Against  the  Duke 
of  Marlboroutih,  43,'  44. 

Whittaker  (J.  W.)*  Historical  Enquiry  into 
the  Inieipretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
.  tores,  widi  Remarks  on  Mr.  Bellamy's 
New  Translation,'  267 — character  of  his 
irork,  291 — when  any  particular  trans- 
lation of  tlie  Bible  may  be  said  to  be 
Bad^6  fioM  an  orij^naJ/  it:  292— vriidT- 


cation  of  Jerome  from  the  charge  oi 
havii)ig  luad^  his  translation  from  the 
Greek,  and  not  from  the  Hebrew,  292* 
293^^specimen  of  hb  corrections  of  Mr. 
Bellamy's  blunders,  316« 
Wines,  account  of  the  different  sorts  of, 
used  by  the  Athenians,  266,'  267. 

^  Y. 

Yates  (Rev.  Dr.),  The  Church  in  Danger, 
549 — his  statement  of  the  want  of 
churches  in  various  parts  of  England, 
553 — dangerous  consequences  of  this 
want,  554 — on  the  activity  with  whicli 
in£del  tracts  are  circulated;  576,  577^* 
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